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Book the first. 


THE REGENT D’ORLEANS. 
L 
TEN YEARS OF TRAVEL. 


= ensuing ten years were spent by Mr. Law in foreign 
travel. 

During the whole of this long period he wandered about 
the Continent, visiting the principal cities of Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Hungary, ‘italy, and France, and even meditating a 
journey to Russia, whither he was invited by the Czar, Ivan 
Alexiowitz. 

His gains by play and speculation more than sufficed to main- 
tain the extravagant mode of life he had adopted. Travelling en 

nd signeur with a host of attendants, he took up his abode in 

e most magnificent mansion he could hire in every city he stayed 
at, mingled with the highest society of the place, and gave brillant 
entertainments. But though scattering gold abroad profusely with 
one hand, he was always recciving it with the other. 

At each court where he was presented, he met with a dis- 
tinguished reception, but could not induce any prince or po- 
tentate to adopt his financial scheme. While sojourning at: Paris, 
however, he was sent for by the Duc d’Orléans, who, charmed by 
his graceful manners and eloquence, lent a ready ear to the ex- 
planation of his project. 

The conjuncture seemed favourable for the experiment. The 
wasteful wars in which Loyis XIV. had been engaged had emptied 
the treasury. Law undertook to replenish the royal coffers, to 
raise the public credit, which was all but annihilated, and at no 
er to pay off the national debt. 

Dazzled by these splendid promises, the Duc d’Orléans lost no 
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2 JOHN LAW. 


time in communicating the plan to Desmarets, the comptroller- 
general of finance, who, driven almost to his wits’ end to obtain 
money, was not indisposed to entertain the project, though he 
had no great faith in its feasibility. But when the minister pro- 
posed the plan to Louis XIV., the old and bigoted monarch 
peremptorily declined it, saying, that whatever benefits might 
accrue from the measure, he would have nothing to do with it, 
since it originated with a heretic. 

The king’s answer was reported to Law by the Duc d’Orléans, 
who, however, consoled him for his disappointment, saying, with 
much significance, 

“ Have a little patience, M. Law. I have not the same religious 
prejudices as my august uncle. In fact, I have no prejudices. If 
a plan has merit, I care not for the creed of its contriver. I like 
your scheme, and will adopt it if an opportunity arises. Again I 
bid you, wait.” 

Play was not then discountenanced as at present. The man- 
ners of the time encouraged the practice, and it was scarcely a 
reproach to say of a man that he was a gamester. At Paris there 
was more play than in any other capital in Europe. Princes 
and nobles indulged in the dangerous pastime. Even the Grand 
Monarque himself, the arbiter of all that was decorous, liked to see 
his courtiers hazard large stakes. During his residence in Paris, 
Law set up a faro-table, then a novelty in that city, at the 
house of Madame Duclos, a celebrated comic actress of the day, 
and occasionally officiated as tailleur. Owing to the attraction 
thus held out, the salons of La Duclos were nightly thronged 
by persons of the first rank, as well as by the most distinguished 
members of the various academies, wits, poets, philosophers, and 
men of science. Amid this brilliant assemblage, which he had 
contrived to bring together, Law was conspicuous for his extreme 
courtesy of manner, high breeding, and evenness of temper. What- 
ever dispyte arose—for disputes are unavoidable at play—he never 
lost his self-command, was never ruffled. 

But Law did not restrict himself to his own faro-table. He 
frequented other houses where gaming was carried on, and might 
often be seen at Poisson’s in the Rue Dauphine, and at the 
Hotel de Gesvres in the Rue des Poulies. At the two latter places 
the play being very high, our adventurer always came provided 
with a couple of large bags, containing a hundred thousand livres 
in gold. Moreover, to facilitate his operations at the tapis vert, he 
had great counters cast, each of the value of eighteen louis d’or. 

Though nothing unfair in his mode of play could be detected— 
‘as indeed was impossible, since he always played fairly—yet as he 
was invariably a winner, those who were heavy losers to him felt 
agerieved, and representations being made by some of them to 
D’Argenson, lieutenant-general of police—a man of great severity 
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and decision—that functionary ordered him to quit Paris within 
twenty-four hours, on the pretext that he was too well skilled in 
the games he had introduced into that capital. 

Thus admonished, Law had no alternative but obedience. Be- 
fore his departure, however, he obtained an interview with the Due 
d’Orléans, who expressed his profound regret that he could not 
interfere in his behalf, as D’ Argenson’s order had been ratified by 
the king; but the prince assured Mr. Law that he did not believe 
a word that had been uttered to his disadvantage, and added, 
that Law might always calculate upon his favour and countenance. 

“Once more I counsel you to wait!” concluded the prince. 
“A good time for both of us is at hand. Au revoir!” 

Embarking at Havre, Law sailed from that port to Genoa, and, 
on arriving there, took a palace in the Strada Nuova. The wealthy 
Genoese soon discovered that an adept at play was among them, 
but they did not lose their money with more equanimity than the 
Parisians. Constant success at cards was unintelligible to them, 
and they refused -to play with one whom they decheel must be 
a conjuror or a cheat. 

Warned by the authorities, though not before his pockets were 
well lined, Law was obliged to leave the city of Andrea Doria, 
and move on to Rome, where he spent the winter much to his 
satisfaction; and, on the opening of the Ridotto, which occurred at 
the commencement of the carnival, he added considerably to his 
funds, though continuing lavish in his expenditure as ever. 

The Easter solemnities over, he proceeded to Florence. Here 
he became intimate with the Prince de Conti and the Prince de 
Vendéme, Grand Prior of France—the latter of whom, needy as 
well as dissolute, and in disgrace at his own court, cemented his 
friendship with Law by borrowing 10,000 scudi, which the lucky 
gamester had won overnight from the Marchese Strozzi. And we 
may add that the debt was never repaid. 

Venice was the next stage on which Law displayed his skill. 
The réunions which he gave at his palace on the Grand 
Canal yielded him as large profits as Genoa and Rome had done. 
At this time his acquisitions from play and fortunate speculations 
in various ways exceeded 100,000. 

And here, lest there should be any misapprehension on the sub- 
ject, let us state emphatically that the suspicions of unfair pla 
which constantly attached to Mr. Law, were wholly unfounded. 
He owed his success, as we have already shown, entirely to his 
skill, his powers of calculation, and perfect coolness. ‘The Duc 
de Saint-Simon, who knew him intimately at a later date, and 
was not inclined to judge him too leniently, expressly exonerates 
him from the charge. 

“The Sieur Law was a man of system, calculation, and com- 
parison,” says Saint-Simon, in his shrewd and accurate estimate of 
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our adventurer’s character, “and so skilful at play, that, without 
the slightest trickery, he could do that which appears incredible— 
win enormously, merely by force of combination at cards.” 

The almost octogenarian Louis XIV., who, it has been truly said, 
lived too long by fifteen years, still continuing to linger on, Law 

w tired of waiting for his fall, and accordingly repaired to 

urin, where he was very graciously received by Victor Aesohens, 
King of Sardinia, to whom he proposed his system. 

“It is a wonderful scheme,” said the sagacious monarch, “ but 
it will not suit me. You must try France. Only a bold financier 
like you can save that kingdom from utter ruin. When Louis 
XIV. drops, your opportunity will come. Meantime, amuse your- 
self here in arin as well as you can.” 

wes the King of Sardinia declined Law’s proposition, he 
nevertheless showed him much favour, and omnis him upon 
many occasions. During his stay at Turin, our adventurer set u 
a faro-table, as he had done at Paris, and by this means oumyph 
to add some 10,000/. more to his capital. 

He was now wealthy enough to lead a life of luxury and ease, 
could he have been content; but, looking upon what he had hitherto 
done as nothing, he was more eager than ever to earry out his 
scheme. 

At length, the long wished-for time arrived. The Grand Mo- 
narque yielded to the stroke of fate, and the Duc d’Orléans, who 
was fully prepared for the contingency, notwithstanding the feeble 
opposition of the Duc du Maine, guardian of the infant successor 
to the throne, and in defiance of the late king’s will, caused him- 
self, on September 2, 1715, to be declared Regent of France, with 
a during the minority of Louis XV., then only five 

ears old. 
‘ Shortly after this event, Law transmitted to Paris the whole of 
his acquisitions, which then amounted, as shown by his own memo- 
rial to the Duc de Bourbon in 1724, to 1,600,000 livres, at 28 
livres to the marc, or upwards of 110,000/. sterling. This done, 
he took leave of the King of Sardinia, who repeated his augury of 
success, and set out for the French capital. 

On the way thither he was met by a courier charged with 
despatches from the Regent, inviting him to return to Paris, and 
assuring him of his royal highness’s favour and protection. 

Not many days after this Law reached Paris, full of expecta- 
tions, which were this time destined to be realised. 

Having thus traced our adventurer’s public career from his de- 
parture from London in 1705, to his arrival in Paris in 1715, 
we will glance at his domestic life during that period. It may 
be supposed that his fondness for play, and the dissipation in whic 
he indulged, were little favourable to conjugal felicity, and such is 
undoubtedly the fact. Luckily for himself, however, he possessed 
a wife who really loved him, and who, though not blind to his 
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faults, was willing to make large allowances for the temptations of 
various kinds to which he was necessarily exposed, to overlook his 
indiscretions, and give him full credit for his good qualities. 

Moreover, there were now the strongest ties to bind them together. 
Two children, a girl and a boy, were the fruits of their union, the 
former of whom, now nearly nine years old, promised to be of 
rare beauty, blending in her features the best points of both her 
—_ ary Catherine was a most fascinating child, sylph- 

ike in figure, with tender blue eyes and light tresses, like 

her mother, and features modelled on those of her father. Her 
brother John, who was a year younger, likewise bore a marked 
resemblance to his sire, whose quickness, intelligence, good looks, 
and personal symmetry he inherited. 

To these children Lady Catherine was devoted. During all her 
wanderings they had never been absent from her side, and their 
society had beguiled many an hour of solitude and tedium. Doubt- 
less she would have preferred a different existence from that which 
circumstances compelled her to lead, but she ever accommodated 
herself to her husband’s inclinations, and played her part admirably 
in the society among which she was thrown. Her distinguished 
ry GB and manners, as well as rank, were of infinite service 
to Mr, Law during his stay at the various foreign courts. 

Upon Lady Catherine’s beauty the lapse of time had had no other 
effect than to improve it. After nine or ten years of married life she 
looked handsomer, because somewhat fuller in person, than when 
Law first beheld her. One more particular respecting her must 
not be omitted. Though ever willing to accompany her husband to . 
court parties, balls, or other entertainments, she was never seen in 
the salons where he played, neither, we may add, though he did not 
interdict it, was her presence desired by Mr. Law at such times. 

Law was not perceptibly aged. His lofty figure had lost none 
of its symmetry. and grace, his features were handsome as ever, re- 
taining the same freshness of tint and feminine delicacy by which 
they had been formerly distinguished; and his manners, always 
polished, had acquired an inexpressible charm from constant inter 
course with the chief members of foreign courts. Moreover, his 
remarkable power of fascination had in no degree deserted him. He 
was still handsome, insinuating, captivating, resistless as ever. 

It may be thought that the life of constant excitement which 
he had led, that late hours, some excesses, and habitual play, must 
have told upon a frame however vigorous; and if not detrimental 
to his constitution, must, at least, have impaired his — looks. 
But it was not so. At forty-four he was still in the full vigour of 
life—still, so to speak, a young man. Attaching as much im- 
portance as ever to external embellishment, he was still conspicuous 
for the elegance and richness of his attire. 

How his breast swelled with pride and delight as he entered the 
vast hotel in the Place Vendéme, which had been hired for him 
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by the confidential agent to whom he had transmitted his funds 
from Italy, and conducted Lady Caroline and their fair daughter 
and blooming son over the spacious and superbly-furnished a a 
How elated he felt by the thought of the wonders he was about 
to achieve! Brilliant visions rose before him at that moment— 
many of which were realised—but he could not foresee the end! 
Lady Caroline herself was equally delighted, and almost equally 

sanguine of the future. Tired of travel, she was enchanted to get 
back to Paris, the city of her predilection. Having shared in her 
husband’s disappointment at the constant rejection of his financial 
scheme, she was naturally overjoyed at the brilliant prospects now 
opening upon him—for with the Regent in his favour, what further 
pe could he encounter?—and she was also delighted that he 
was about to enter upon a career worthy of him. 

Husband and wife often recalled in after days the feelings they 
experienced on the night of their return to Paris. 


Il. 


THE REGENT AND THE ABBE DUBOIS. 


BEFORE proceeding further, it may be necessary to offer a brief 
description of the Prince, who had lately seized the reins of 
government, and made himself absolute ruler of France. 

There were many points of resemblance between Philippe 
Duce d’Orléans, nephew of Louis XIV., and our own Charles iL; 
but there were darker shades in the character of the Regent than 
in that of the English monarch. Like Charles, the Regent was 
gay, good humoured, witty, quick at repartee, corrupt, irreligious, 
and without faith in the honesty of man or woman. Like Charles, 
too, he was lavish of promises which he never meant to fulfil, but 
which were made with such semblance of sincerity that none could 
doubt them. Like the English monarch, also, he was magnanimous 
enough to forgive his enemies. When urged to punish those who 
had calumniated him during the late reign, he replied, nobly, 
“The Regent does not avenge the injuries of the Duc d’Orléans.” 

Philippe persuaded himself that he could read at a glance the 
character of any one presented to him, and he was frequently 
right. Endowed with a memory of singular tenacity, he never 
forgot what he read or heard. When quite young, he made 
a brilliant début in the career of arms under the Duc de Luxem- 
bourg at Steinkirk and Neuwinde, and there can be no doubt that 
if he had not been checked by the jealousy of his royal uncle, he 
would have won high military renown. Condemned, however, to 
inglorious ease, he contented himself with the life of a Sybarite. 
But, though sensual, he was not idle, and had a multitude of pur- 
suits, and might, if he pleased, have been universally accomplished. 
His mother, Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine of Bavaria, a 
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a woman of great cleverness, said that on Philippe’s birth the fairies 
were invited, and each gave him a talent. Unluekily, one mali- 
cious fairy, having been forgotten, came unasked, and said, “ He 
shall have all the talents except that of making use of them.” 

Philippe was a painter, engraver, mechanician, and musi- 
cian, furnished charming designs for the Daphnis and Chloe 
of Amyot, and composed an opera, which was played before the 
king and the court with much applause. He also devoted him- 
self with great ardour to chemistry, and by his proficiency in that 
science drew upon himself the foulest suspicions. The sudden 
demise of the Dauphin, only son of Louis XIV., followed in the 
ensuing year by the equally sudden death of the Duc de Bour- 
gogne, the king’s grandson, who had become Dauphin, and who 
was shortly afterwards followed to the tomb by Ais eldest son, the 
Duc de Bretagne—these startling events aroused suspicion, which 
naturally fell upon the Duc d’Orléans, as the person most in- 
terested in the removal of those between him and the throne. 
Only a frail infant, the Duc d’Anjou, the king’s great-grandson, 
was now left, and he was saved, it was thought, by an antidote ad- 
ministered by his gouvernante, the Duchesse de annie 

In vain Philippe protested his innocence—in vain, he strove 
to defend himself from the cry of accusation raised against him 
by the public—in vain, he demanded an investigation; his de- 
nial was disbelieved, and the charge, though unsubstantiated, 
left an ineffaceable stain upon his character. Maréchal, first 
surgeon to Louis XIV., while attempting to clear the prince from 
these terrible aspersions, lauded his great scientific attainments, 
observing to the king, 

“Sire, if M. le Duc d’Orléans were a private person without 
fortune, he would have more than ten ways of earning a liveli- 
hood. Besides, he is the best man in the world.” 

“The best man!” exclaimed Louis. “ Do you know what my 
nephew is? I will tell you in a word: C'est un fanfaron des 
crimes.” 

And if the king believed in his nephew’s guilt, he did not judge 
him too harshly. . 

It has been asserted that retribution eventually overtook 
Philippe, and that he met his death while attempting to poison 
the young king by a cup of chocolate. Suspecting his design, an 
attendant, it is said, contrived to change the cups, and the Regent 
partook of the draught he had prepared for his royal charge. Such 
1s the tale; but there is little reason to doubt that Philippe’s 
sudden death, which took place at Versailles, was occasioned by a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

But to resume. Regarded with suspicion and aversion by the 
king, who would fain have excluded him from the regency, ex- 

osed to the secret hostility of Madame de Maintenon and the 
esuits, shunned by the courtiers, and detested by the populace, 
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who had more than once threatened his life, the Duc d’Orléans 
seemed to have little chance of obtaining the object of his ambi- 
tion. Louis XIV. had legitimatised his two sons by Madame de 
Montespan, the Duc du Maine and the Comte de Sesh, and 
now, by a codicil to his will, he constituted the Duc du Maine 
rdian of his infant successor, with the command of the house- 
old troops, and, in order to deprive his nephew of absolute 
power, appointed a Court of Regency. 

But the Duc d’Orléans, though apparently indifferent, and 
immersed in sensuality, was secretly strengthening himself, and 
i for the struggle. He had won over the Duc de 

oailles, the Duc de Guiche, colonel of the French Guards, Rey- 
nolds, colonel of the Swiss Guards, the Maréchal de Villars, the 
Maréchal de Villeroi, and the Chancellor Voisin—the latter of 
whom disclosed to him the secret of the king’s will. 

On the day after the death of Louis XIV., when parliament 
met to decide upon the regency, the grand coup d’état was struck, 
measures having been taken to ensure its success. 

The chief president of parliament, De Mesme, had been bought 
by the Duc du Maine, but the Duc de Guiche environed the 
palace with his men, the Swiss Guards under Reynolds lined the 
courts and vestibules, while the Abbé Dubois introduced Lord 
Stair, the English ambassador, into the lantern, to insinuate that 
the Court of Saint James’s was favourable to the pretensions of 
the Duc d’Orléans. 

Surrounded by his partisans, the Duc d’Orléans boldly declared 
that the Council of Regency, appointed by the late king’s will, 
was contrary to the last words which he had heard pronounced 
by the dying monarch, and, imposing silence upon the Duc du 
Maine, who would have interrupted him, he declared himself 
Regent of France, with absolute power. Moved by his eloquence, 
and cajoled by his promises, the parliament concurred. 

Thus the will of Louis XIV. was set aside, and the new Regent 
returned in triumph to the Palais Royal, amid the acclamations 
of the populace, who shortly before had hooted him as an assassin 
and a poisoner. 

When a subsequently went to Versailles to announce 
his triumph to his mother, she said to him, 

“ My son, I have one request to make of you. Give me your 
word that you will cease to employ the Abbé Dubois. He is the 
greatest knave on earth, and would sacrifice the state and you, 
without the slightest scruple, to his own interest.” 

ae readily gave the required pledge, but he did not keep 
it, as will be seen. 

Perhaps the most discreditable feature in the conduct of 
the duke’s supporters, was the gonviction they secretly entertained 
that his assumption of the Regency was but a step towards supreme 
power, and that since he had found means to remove so many 
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obstacles in his path to the throne he would have little diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the last frail bar. Some of them, no 
doubt, calculated beforehand upon the wages that connivance 
with this dark deed would produce. 

The principal offices in the government were of course dis- 
tributed by Philippe among his partisans. An important change 
had taken place in the form of the new administration. There 
were no secretaries of state as in the preceding reign. The 
mechanism of the new government consisted of six councils, the 
heads of each of which were members of the council-general of 
the regency, and brought up resolutions and reports. The Regent 
presided over the council-general, but being to a certain extent 
controlled by it, he could not exclaim with the same truth as 
his uncle, “ Létat cest moi!” 

Philippe’s personal favourites and the companions of his shame- 
less orgies, whom he denominated his Roués, because he declared 
they would all consent to be broken on the wheel for him, 
while in the opinion of every decent person they richly deserved 
that punishment for their vices, were chosen entirely for their 
amusing qualities and utter indifference to decorum. Some of the 
more important of these were scattered among the various councils, 
others occupied posts in the household, but none of them had any 
real influence over the Regent. The chiefs of the Roués were 
the Ducs de Broglie, de Brancas, and Biron, with Canillac, cousin 
of the commandant of musketeers—four very handsome young 
men, but dreadful reprobates. 

The most beautiful women of the Regent’s court were unquestion- 
ably his three daughters, the Duchesse de Berri, the Duchesse de 
Chartres, and the Duchesse de Valois, the first of whom resided in 
queenly state at the Palais du Luxembourg, and exercised un- 
bounded influence over her father. 

But besides these three lovely princesses, whose levity of man- 
ners gave rise to infinite weil there were a host of titled dames 
of rare personal attractions, some of whom were supposed to share 
pe Philippe’s nocturnal orgies, while scarcely one of them escaped 
calumny. 

In a at the corrupt court of the Regent d’Orléans, where 
morality and decency were derided, and where vice reared her 
front unabashed, it would have been as difficult to find a woman 
of stainless repute as to discover an honest man. Since a com- 

arison has been instituted between the Duc d’Orléans and Charles 

I., it would be unfair to our own monarch not to state that 
depths of depravity were sounded by Philippe from which Charles 
would have recoiled, and that the French court was incomparably 
more profligate than the English. 

On assuming the regency, Philippe was only just turned forty, 
but he looked older, for his handsome features wore strong traces 
of the dissolute life he led. Moreover, owing to an injury he 
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had sustained, he had almost lost the sight of one eye. Still, 

his countenance had an agreeable expression, and his manner 
was so affable as to set all who approached him at their ease. In 

his hours of conviviality, indeed, and in the society of his Roués, 

he threw off all etiquette and restraint, and appeared only as a 

boon companion. Even then, however, his natural grace and 

good breeding never entirely forsook him; neither when his heart 

was opened by wine could any state secret be wrested from him. 

Our sketch would be incomplete without some allusion to the 
remarkable personage by whom the Regent was secretly governed, 
and by whose pernicious counsels his mind had been early cor- 
rupted. 
The Abbé Dubois was the son of an apothecary at Brive, in 
Limousin, and being sent to Paris at an early age, he was 
lucky enough to get appointed preceptor to the Duc d’Orléans, 
then Duc de Chartres, and soon contrived to insinuate himself 
into the good opinion of the young prince. At this time 
he played a double part, and played it successfully. While 
instructing his royal pupil with so much care as to enable 
him to pass his examinations with credit, he sought to ensure his 
own influence over him by ministering to his pleasures, and by 
these infamous means obtained an ascendancy over him, which 
he could never shake off. 

The credit enjoyed by Dubois with the young duke did not 
—_ the notice of Louis XIV., and that monarch confidentially 
employed the abbé to negotiate a marriage between Philippe and 
Mademoiselle de Blois, the king’s daughter by Madame de 
Montespan. By the address of Dubois this match, on which Louis 
had set his heart, was accomplished in spite of the opposition of 
the prince’s mother, and the abbé had the assurance to ask for a 
cardinal’s hat as the reward of the service. Louis scouted the 
audacious request, but included his ally in Tallard’s embassy to 
London, at which time the abbé, who then styled himself the 
Chevalier Dubois, made the acquaintancé of Lord Stanhope, and 
many other eminent political personages. 

The remarkable talent for intrigue possessed by Dubois began 
now to be developed. He had long nourished ambitious designs, 
and hoped by the aid of Philippe, now become Duc d’Orléans, 
to carry them into effect. Ostensibly acting as secretary, he was 
in reality director of the prince’s household, his counsellor, and 
indeed governor, and though often in disgrace, owing to his in- 
solence, he was never dismissed. 

It was mainly owing to the abbé’s adroit management that Phi- 
lippe secured the regency. But when the arch intriguer claimed the 
reward of his services, Philippe, fully aware of the odium he 
would incur by appointing a person of such scandalous eharacter 
to any post of importance, hesitated, and tried to put him off. 
Dubois, however, insisted, observing : 
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“Your highness is now all-powerful. Will you leave in in- 
action the man who has raised you?” 

Yielding to his solicitations, the Regent named him councillor 
of state, giving great offence by the step to all those with whom 
the abbé was associated. 

Though stained by vice, and without a single redeemin 
quality, Dubois was a person of great capacity, learned, we 
informed, and cunning in the highest degree. “ He lied with so 
much effrontery,” says Saint-Simon, “that even when caught in 
the fact he would deny it. His conversation,” adds the same 
authority, “ otherwise instructive, ornate, and agreeable, was 
tainted by a fumée de fausseté, that seemed to distil from his 
pores.” He feigned to have an impediment in his speech in order 
to watch the person who addressed him, and gain time for reply. 
So wary was he, that he must have been a subtle antagonist who 
would take him at a disadvantage. Notwithstanding his noc- 
turnal excesses Dubois was exceedingly industrious, rose early, and. 
devoted the greater part of the day to business. His disposition, 
unlike that of the Regent, was vindictive; he cherished the recol- 
lection of past affronts and injuries, and when he at length at- 
tained the height of his ambition, and became cardinal and prime 
minister, he exiled all those who had offended him. 

At the time of our history, the Abbé Dubois was on the verge 
of sixty. He was small of stature, with a slight frame shattered by 
debauchery. His features were exceedingly sharp, and stamped 
with cunning, and his keen eyes, long nose, and yellow hair gave 
him a marked resemblance to a fox. 


II. 
THE REGENT’S CABINET. 


On the morning after his arrival, Mr. Law repaired to the Palais 
Royal. In the vestibule were splendidly-accoutred officers of 
the French and Swiss Guards; in the gallery leading to the state 
apartments he encountered a host of silken pages and servitors 
bedecked with lace and embroidery; and in the ante-chamber, into 
which he was ushered, he found a throng of courtiers of all ranks 
and all ages, clad in habiliments of the richest stuffs, and of the 
gayest hues, for the mourning for the late king was already over. 

At no period was costume richer or more becoming than 
during the Regency, when the known partiality of the Duc 
d’Orléans for splendid attire caused his courtiers to vie with each 
other in personal adornment. The voluminous perukes worn 
in the previous reign had not been discontinued even by the 
youngest galliard—probably, because the Regent himself liked the 
mode—but many slight changes had taken place in the fashion of 
the habiliments, so that an old courtier of the time of Louis XIV., 
who still adhered to his wonted attire, looked positively antiquated. 
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Very different was the behaviour of the assemblage from what it 
had been under similar circumstances during the late reign. Then all 
was gravity and decorum. No one spoke above a whisper, and a 
jest was seldom hazarded. But now there was no restraint whatever. 

very one talked freely and laughed loudly at the numerous scan- 
dalous stories recounted by the Roués, many of which referred to the 
Regent himself, and these excited the greatest merriment. A ffairs 
of gallantry were much more discussed by that profligate throng 
than affairs of state, and, in fact, formed the staple of conversa- 
tion. Each did as he listed, and some of the Roués, easily to be 
detected from the extreme elegance of their apparel, as well as from 
their dissipated looks, beguiled the time with cards and dice. De 
Broglie, De Brancas, Biron, and Canillac, were seated at a table, 
placed in the recess of a window, engaged at basset, as Law 
entered the ante-chamber. 

After a brief detention, Law was conducted by an usher to the 
Regent’s private cabinet—considerable surprise being manifested 
by all those who heard the summons. 

The only person with the prince at the time was the Abbé 
Dubois. Philippe was reclining on a couch, and his counte- 
nance was flushed | from the effects of the orgie he had indulged in 
overnight. But he brightened up on seeing Law, and gave him a 
most gracious reception. 

“ Ah, Sieur Law, welcome back to Paris!” he cried. “I was 
enchanted to hear of your arrival last night, and should have sent 
for you to @ petit souper, if I hadn’t Tncied you might be fa- 
tigued with your long journey from Italy.” 

“ Fatigued or not, I am ever at your royal highness’s dis- 
posal,” _ Law, with a bow. 

“De Broglie and De Brancas were with me,” said Philippe, 
“and you would have met two pretty actresses, Désirée and 
Zaire, besides the Marquise de Mouchy and Madame Tencin. 
The supper was exquisite, and served on a table volante—an in- 
vention of my own, which I flatter myself you will like—so we 
were secure from all interruption, and were it not for the infernal 
headache that troubles me,” he added, pressing his fevered brow, 
“T should have a most delightful recollection of the evening. How 
much burgundy did I drink, drdéle?” he added to Dubois. “ You 
are sobriety itself, and can tell.” 

“T beg your highness not to appeal to me,” replied the abbé. 
“T never recollect anything that occurs at one of your suppers, 
and care not even to be reminded that I have been a guest.” 

_ “Say you so, coquin? I will punish you by not inviting you to- 
night to the Luxembourg, where I mean to take the Sieur Law.” 

“T shall be thankful to be relieved,” replied Dubois. “But 
ee your royal highness will deign to talk a little seriously. I 

now you have matters of importance to discuss with the diet 
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“ How can I talk seriously?” exclaimed Philippe. ‘“ My head 
is as frightfully confused as his late majesty’s accounts, and as 
empty of ideas as his coffers are of coin. ‘The only legacy the 
king has left us, M. Law, is a debt, which it will take us twent 

ears to defray, if we live upon nothing till it is aedingel 
rithee, scélérat,” he added to Dubois, “explain the state of our 
finances to the Sieur Law. The very thought gives me the nausea.” 

“ And well it may,” rejoined Dubois. “The Sieur Law will 
scarcely need be told that our finances are in a most deplorable state. 
The late king’s balance-sheet shows a debt of three milliards four 
hundred and sixty millions, bearing an interest of eighty-six mil- 
lions. We cannot even pay the interest of this enormous debt, 
since the excess of revenue above the ordinary expenditure is onl 
nine millions, The people are taxed to the uttermost; public credit 
is gone, and trade well-nigh destroyed.” 

“A pleasant state of things, eh, M. Law?” observed the 
Regent, laughing. “ All this we owe to my uncle’s taste for war. 
On his death-bed he enjoined his great-grandson to maintain 
peace, and practise economy; and so we must, for we cannot pay 
our soldiers, and our revenues, as you see, are eaten up by cre- 
ditors. Apparently, the debt must be expunged by a national 
bankruptcy.” 

“That must not be thought of for a moment,” cried Law, 
quickly. ‘TI will find a remedy. Now is the time to test the 
efficacy of my system. I pray your highness not to hesitate in its 
adoption.” 

“ We can scarcely be worse off whatever plan we essay,” re- 
turned the Regent, with a laugh. “Yours may serve as well as 
another.” 

“ My plan will save the kingdom from ruin,” said Law, con- 
fidently ; “ and my head shall answer for my failure.” 

“What say you to this, drole?” said Philippe, appealing to 
his confidant. “ Shall I do it?” 

The abbé was seized with a fit of stammering, and could not 
immediately reply. Whereupon Law interposed. 

“T pray your highness to hear me out,” he said. “I ask for 
no pecuniary assistance. I only ask for your countenance. I 
have brought with me from Italy wenn of two millions of 
livres, which shall be devoted to the establishment of a Royal Bank. 
This will form the basis of my grand scheme, which, when in 
full operation, will astonish Europe by the changes it will effect in 
favour of France —changes greater than have been produced 
by the discovery of the Indies, or by the introduction of credit. 
By my instrumentality your highness shall be in a condition to 
raise your kingdom from the sad state to which it is reduced, and 
to render it more powerful than it has ever been; to establish 
order in the finances; remit imposts; encourage and increase agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce; augment the general re- 
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venues of the kingdom; redeem useless, and onerous charges; and 
pay off the debts of state without wronging the creditors.” 

“ Bravo! bravissimo!” cried Philippe, clapping his hands joy- 
fully. ‘“ What say you to this magnificent proposal, eh, drdle?” 
he added to Dubois. 

“T am sorry it cannot be done,” replied the abbé, coldly. 

“Mort de ma vie!—but it shall be done!” exclaimed the 
a springing to his feet. “ Who shall say ‘nay, if I enjoin 
it 


“The chief of the council of finance—the Duc de Noailles,” re- 
joined Dubois. “ He can hinder you.” 

Law looked hard at the Regent, expecting him to gainsay this 
assertion, but, to his surprise, Philippe only gave utterance to an 
exclamation of anger, and flung himself upon the couch. 

“You must get rid of Noailles before you can carry out the 
Sieur Law’s plan,” continued Dubois, fixing his keen eye upon 
the Regent. “ With Villeroi you can do anything—with Noailles 
nothing. The pupil of Desmarets has his own expedients for re- 
establishing the finances, and will not allow an intruder into his 
administration.” 

“ Any arbitrary measures which the Duc de Noailles may adopt 
will never enable your highness to discharge the national debt,” 
said Law, “while they will inevitably increase the misery under 
which the kingdom now labours.” 

“ True,” replied Dubois; “but he must have a trial.” 

“T repeat he will fail,” said Law. 

“So much the better for you,” rejoined the abbé. “ When 
he has been tried and found wanting, you will come in with ad- 
ditional effect.” 

At this moment an usher announced the Duc de Noailles and 
the Maréchal de Villeroi. 

“ Ah! here he is,” cried Dubois. “Your highness can ascer- 
tain whether he will relish the scheme.” 


IV. 


THE DUC DE NOAILLES AND THE MARECHAL DE VILLEROI. 


THE Duc de Noailles, who now entered, was a tall, portly per- 
sonage of martial air and deportment. He was clad in rich mili- 
tary array, and wore a peruke a la brigadi¢re—a wig ample in front, 
and turned up behind. The duke had figured in the late wars with 
Spain, and had obtained some unimportant victories, but he was 
but a mediocre general, lacking the coup d’eil of genius, and the 
power of bold and rapid execution that mark the great commander. 
Yet in liberating Languedoc from the descent made upon it by 


the English in the winter of 1709, he displayed energy and 
promptitude. 
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Speaking of him at the head of the army, Saint-Simon says, “ that 
he harassed his troops by useless movements, by marches and counter- 
marches which none could understand, sometimes ordering the whole 
army to march and then suddenly to halt, driving the men to de- 
spair.” In state affairs, he pursued the same course, would seize a 
project, follow it ardently for some days, and then lay it aside for 
another, which in its turn was abandoned. “ He has always some 
new hobby,” adds Saint-Simon, “some fresh fancy, and has no 
consecutive ideas except for plots, cabals, and snares, and is ever 
digging mines under our feet.” 

But though unstable, the Duc de Noailles was fond of business, 
and possessed extraordinary powers of application. Easy and 
agreeable in manner, though not profound, he talked well on 
most subjects. He was greedy and ambitious, and had made 
the post of prime minister the price of his defection from the Duc 
du Maine, but he accepted the presidency of the finances pro- 
visionally. The Regent disliked and distrusted him, but was 
obliged to yield to his demands. Dubois, however, resolved to 
thwart the aim of the insatiate duke, and meditated his overthrow. 

The old Maréchal de Villeroi, who came next, retained the 
costume of the former court, and was stiff and stately in carriage, 
and proud and pompous in manner. His incapacity as a general 
had been proved at Ramillies, where he was signally defeated by 
Marlborough; but ill success in the field did not deprive him of 
his royal master’s favour. 

Faithless to the sovereign who had loaded him with benefits, and 
who, when expiring, honoured him with marks of his confidence 
and esteem, Villeroi, finding his advances to the Duc du Maine 
coldly received, had the ingratitude and baseness to betray his trust 
for a place in the Council of Regency, coupled with the governorship 
of the infant king; and it was through his instrumentality that the 
Chancellor Voisin was induced, on certain conditions, to deliver 
up the codicil to the king’s will, of which he was the depositary. 
The Maréchal de Villeroi was now chief of the council of finance, 
but he merely enjoyed the title without the power. The humi- 
liating position in which he was placed by the superior abilities 
of Neailles, who took the lead in all discussions, and treated his 
opinions with ill-disguised contempt, made him detest his ambi- 
tious colleague, but, not possessing the talent to compete with him, 
he concealed his aversion under the mask of arrogance and in- 
difference. 

But though the Regent had fulfilled his part of the compact, 
and placed the imbecile old marshal in a position he was wholly 
unfit to occupy, the latter felt no gratitude, but, perfidious as ever, 
soon began secretly to plot with the Duc du Maine against his 
new master. Villeroi, however, was not the only one of the 


professed adherents of the Duc d’Orléans who were false to him. 
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Many others were equally treacherous, and the Regent, whose 
penetration enabled him to fathom their designs, may be excused 
for the poor estimate he formed of mankind from the specimens 
brought under his immediate notice. 

Though hating them both, the Regent received the two ministers 
with a warmth and appearance of regard that did infinite credit to 
his powers of dissimulation. 

To the more perfidious of the pair, the old Maréchal de Villeroi, 
he was particularly attentive, and inquired with almost filial solici- 
tude after his gout and bodily ailments. The veteran courtier, who, 
fatuous as he was, was not duped by these professions of regard, 
feigned to be deeply gratified by the Regent’s consideration, and 
while thanking him for his goodness, said that he had just come from 


_ Vincennes, where he had left his royal charge in the care of his 


gouvernante, the Duchesse de Ventadour. 

“His majesty, I am sorry to say, is troubled with a slight 
cold,” he observed; “but your highness need not feel the least 
uneasiness about him. We shall soon get rid of it. The duchess 
watches over him like a mother, and soothes him with the most 
delicate syrups and confections!” 

“ T know her affection for him,” said the Regent. “But the 
most trifling ailment ought not to be disregarded. ‘Too much care 
cannot be taken of the most precious life in the kingdom.” 

“ Every care shall be taken of him—on that your highness may 
rely,” said Villeroi, majestically. 

“T have no doubt of it,” remarked the Regent, “but I shall 
drive to Vincennes this morning to see his majesty.” 

“ Perhaps it may be well to defer the visit for a day or two,” 
said Villgroi, rather confused. “His majesty isa little peevish and 
fretful, and scolded even me when I approached to kiss his hand 
—ordering me out of his presence with an observation which I care 
not to repeat. Possibly he might refuse to see your highness.” 

“ Especially if prompted to do so by his gouvernante,” re- 
plied the Regent, laughing. “However, since you assure me 
there is nothing seriously the matter with him, I won’t alarm 
the duchess by an unexpected visit. Ere long, I may have to 
hold another Lit de Justice, at which his majesty’s presence 
will be necessary, and for that you will be prepared.” 

Then turning to Noailles, he said, “ You have come at a moment 
when I am most anxious to consult you, M.le Duc. You have heard 
me speak in high terms of the financial talent of the Sieur Law. 
He is here—just returned from Italy.” 

“Tam charmed to make the Sieur Law’s acquaintance,” said 
Noailles, bowing to him. “I have heard much of him.” 

“So have I,” observed Villeroi, likewise honouring Law with a 
formal bow—* from the Prince de Conti—and I forget who else.” 

“ Possibly the Duc du Maine, or the Comte de Toulouse,” sup- 
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plied the Regent. “ Never mind whom. The Sieur Law has a 
eat and deserved reputation.” 

“He has the reputation of great skill at play—that I perfectly 
remember,” said Villeroi. “I have not forgotten the charming 
soirées we used to have at the salons of La Duclos, where we a 
lost our money at faro, nor the enormous golden counters, each 
worth eighteen louis d’or, which the Sieur Law placed on the 
table at Boisson’s—ha! ha!” 

“Your memory, I perceive, dues not fail you, marshal; but 
M. Law has now more important matters on hand than play,” 
said the Regent. ‘“ Aware of our financial difficulties, and de- 
sirous of alleviating them, he proposes the establishment of a 
Bank, on the principle of those already in operation in neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, to be administered in the king’s name, and under 
royal authority. Such a bank he believes calculated to revive 
the credit of the country, and I confess I have full confidence in 
the project.” 

al shall be glad to be made more fully acquainted with the 
’ Sieur Law’s plan,” said Noailles, looking keenly at him. 

“ The idea of the Royal Bank I design, M. le Duc,” observed 
Law, “is to make it a receptacle for the state revenues, and in fact 
for all the metallic currency of the kingdom, which I propose to 
replace by bank-notes. I look upon the whole nation as a grand 
banking company, and I argue that if a bank may increase the issue 
of its notes beyond the amount possessed by it in bullion, without 
risking its solvency, a nation may act in the same manner with 
perfect security. Let me add that the utility of paper-money is 
such that I am certain all the world will prefer it to specie.” 

“ Paper-money has unquestionably two grand recommendations,” 
observed the Regent—“ convenience in payment and security in 
carriage.” 

“True, but it may be burnt, or lost, or abstracted, far more 
readily than gold or silver,” said Noailles. 

“Tf carried out, the Sieur Law’s bank will upset the Duc de 
Noailles,” whispered Dubois to Villeroi. 

“ Will it?” rejoined the old marshal, in the same tone. “ Then 
I'll support it with all my heart.” And he added, aloud, “I am 
lost in admiration of the Sieur Law’s scheme. The whole nation 
a grand banking company! What a stupendous idea!” 

“To me the plan of a Royal Bank appears fraught with con- 
siderable danger,” said Noailles. “ Failure, which I deem certain, 
would discredit the government, and plunge us into greater dif- 
ficulties.” 

“T have no fear of such consequences,” said the Regent. “I 
am so strongly in favour of the scheme that I intend to summon 
a council extraordinary, to which the chief capitalists shall be 
invited, to deliberate upon the expediency of the measure.” 
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“Precisely the course I was about to recommend to your high- 
ness,” said Villeroi. “ An extraordinary measure, such as the Royal 
Bank proposed by the Sieur Law, requires a council extraordinary 
to discuss it. But I announce beforehand my firm conviction, based 
upon your highness’s expressed opinion, that the scheme will be 
found practicable, and if put into execution, will be attended with 
surprising results. The whole nation a grand banking company! 
—" idea! Iam amazed it never struck any of our financiers 

ore.” 

“Had it done so, they would have rejected the notion as 
absurd,” said Noailles, contemptuously. 

At this moment the usher announced the Duc de Saint-Simon, 
and a little man, well made, splendidly attired, haughty in manner, 
with quick eyes, and a very sarcastic expression of countenance, 
entered the cabinet, and bowed ceremoniously to the Regent. 


V. 
THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON. 


MarMONTEL said of the Duc de Saint-Simon, and with perfect 
truth, “that in the nation he could only discern the nobility, in 
the nobility only the peerage, and in the peerage only himself.” 
But, though proud as a Spanish hidalgo, a great stickler for the | 
— of his order, and somewhat egotistical, Saint-Simon 

ad no petty qualities. He was worthily distinguished in the 

Regent’s corrupt court for perfect probity and uncontaminated 
morals. But his manner was very sarcastic, and made him many 
enemies, and he was obstinate, full ‘of crotchets, and difficult to 
manage. He was a man of singular shrewdness and observation, 
and great ability, and to him, as is well known, we owe the 
inimitable Memoirs wherein are depicted in living colours the 
principal personages of the French court at the period. 

After the death of the Duc de Bourgogne, Saint-Simon at- 
tached himself to the Duc d’Orléans, and never wavered in his 
loyalty to the latter, who constantly consulted him, and gene- 
rally deferred to his judgment. On the establishment of the Re- 
gency, Saint-Simon at once rose to the highest point of favour, and 
might have been made governor of the young king, but he declined 
the post, observing to Philippe, “Some mishap may occur. 
Your highness is aware of the calumnies spread abroad by your 
enemies. ‘They will say you placed me there—for that purpose.” 
The Regent shrugged his shoulders, and conferred the post upon 
Villeroi. 

“ Perhaps I am interrupting some financial discussion,” said Saint- 
Simon, bowing to Noailles and Villeroi. “If so, I will retire.” 

“On no account,” said the Regent. “It is true we are discuss- 
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ing an important plan proposed for our consideration by the Sieur 
Law, a Scottish financier whom I beg to present to you, and I 
shall be glad to have your opinion upon it.” 

“ My opinion will be worth nothing,” rejoined Saint-Simon. 
“ T am wholly ignorant on financial matters, and, in fact, detest 
them. You have two ministers with you who are fully competent 
to advise you.” 

“But this is a question you will readily understand, M. le 
Due,” said the Regent, “and I must insist upon having your 
opinion. The Sieur Law undertakes to raise the kingdom from 
its present misery to the greatest prosperity, and to free the state 
from all pecuniary difficulties.” 

“The Sieur Law, 1 conclude, has discovered the philosopher’s 
stone,” observed Saint-Simon, dryly. 

“He has discovered a magic word of equal potency,” rejoined 
Philippe. “That word is Credit. By credit he engages to accom- 
plish the beneficial changes I have mentioned.” 

“Tf that is all, the proposition is intelligible enough,” said 
Saint-Simon. “ Restore public credit, and the rest is easy. But 
how is that to be accomplished?” 

“ Ay, there is the question,” remarked Noailles. “No one 
can deny that if public credit can be re-established, all our diffi- 
culties will disappear, but I do not see that this desideratum can 
be achieved by the Royal Bank proposed by the Sieur Law.” 

“ A Royal Bank, eh?—that is the scheme!” cried Saint-Simon. 

“The fines Law proposes to make the whole nation a grand 
— company,’ said Villeroi. “A magnificent idea, eh, M. le 

uc? 

“ Very magnificent,” echoed Saint-Simon. 

“JT won't weary you by detailing my scheme, M. le Duc,” 
observed Law to Saint-Simon. “ But I design to represent the 
whole of the revenues of state and all funded property by bank- 
notes. In a word, to substitute paper-money for metallic currency 
—the advantages of which change I have demonstrated satis- 
factorily to his royal highness.” 

“The scheme is perfectly Utopian, and scarcely merits consi- 
deration,” sneered Noailles. 

“Hum! Iam not so sure of that,” observed Saint-Simon. “I 
have declared my ignorance of financial matters, and my opinion 
may be valueless, but it appears to me that when some means must 
be found of liquidating the heavy debt bequeathed to the state 
by the late king, this plan, chimerical as it appears, deserves at 
least consideration.” 

“Granting the utility of a Royal Bank,” observed Noailles— 
“though I would not eve it conducted upon the plan recom- 
mended by the Sieur Law—a season of general distress and dis- 
trust like the present is unfavourable for the experiment. Such 
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a bank is not wanted, and if established, would not assist us in 
paying off the state debts. We must proceed slowly but surely— 
suppress all useless expenses—retrench in every department—and 
adopt the most energetic measures against all contractors, specu- 
lators, farmers of revenues, and others, who have enriched them- 
selves at the cost of the state, and compel them to disgorge their 
illicit gains.” 

“‘Such measures will accomplish little,’ observed Saint-Simon. 
“ Recollect what Sully said when he had made a like experi- 
ment and failed. ‘ Petty rascals only fall into the nets of justice: 
great thieves escape.’ ” 

“The great thieves shall not escape me,” said Noailles. “I 
shall ask his royal highness to appoint a commission of Visa to 
inquire into the claims of all state creditors; to verify the accounts; 
and annul all notes fraudulently emitted in the name of the 
government.” 

“J see no harm in such a commission, M. le Duc,” said the 
Regent. “It shali be appointed.” 

“ But this is merely a preliminary step,” rejoined Noailles. “I 
shall require a Chamber of Justice, before which all persons sus- 
pected of making fortunes by the scandalous means I have parti- 
cularised, can be brought. The tribunal must be clothed with 
power to punish such delinquents generally by heavy penalties, 
and, in extraordinary cases, by confiscation of — 

“ Before granting the request, your highness should weigh the 
consequences of such vexatious proceedings,” observed Saint- 
Simon. “The Duc de Noailles will perhaps inform you how 
many persons can be rendered amenable to the proposed tribunal, 
and what will be the result of its operations?” 

“ I calculate that we can lay hold of about six thousand offen- 
ders, from whom, at the least, we shall obtain twelve hundred 
millions,” returned Noailles. 


“ And this is all you expect!” cried Law. “ When you have 


got that sum you will be just as unable to discharge the state debt 
as you are now, to say nothing of the popular odium you will 
most assuredly incur by measures so arbitrary and vexatious. The 
only fruit of the Chamber of Justice will be thousands of infor- 
mations, true or false.” 

“Tam not blind to the difficulties of the task,” rejoined Noailles, 
“but I shall not shrink from them. There is no alternative but 
this or a national bankruptcy.” 

“Yes, I have proposed one,” said Law. “ By the Royal Bank, 
which I have suggested, confidence will be inspired, the circula- 
tion re-established, and very speedily public credit will be restored 
—and this without harshness or injustice.” 


“T incline to think the Royal Bank ought to have a trial,” 
said Saint-Simon. 
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“T am decidedly of that opinion,” added Villeroi. 
“ You shall have the Visa and the Chamber of Justice you re- 
uire, M. le Duc, provided you consent to the adoption of the 
Sicar Law’s scheme,” said the Regent. 

“T can allow no interference,” rejoined Noailles, peremptorily. 
‘“‘ Your highness has confided the direction of the finances to me, 
and I must manage them as I deem best. There must be no un- 
certainty in regard to this Royal Bank, and I must beg your 
highness to declare in precise terms that the notion shall be given 
up.” i 
“ You ask too much of his highness, M. le Duc,” observed Saint- 
Simon. 

“ Tt is zeal for his highness’s service that prompts me to ask it,” 
rejoined Noailles. 

“Let him have his way,” whispered Dubois to the Regent. 
“ His plans will ensure his own downfal.” 

“T am persuaded the bank ought to take place, M. le Duc,” 
observed Philippe; “ but since you are so strenuously opposed to 
it, 1am content to forego the scheme—for the time at least. As 
to the efficacy of the measures you propose for the removal of our 
financial difficulties I offer no opinion, but you shall have the 
commission and the tribunal you demand.” 

“You are checked, but not beaten,” said Dubois in a whisper 
to Law. “Victory will be yours in the end.” 

“T care not for myself,” rejoined Law, “ but for the Regent, 
whom I could at once relieve from all embarrassment, were I per- 
mitted. The plan proposed by the Duc de Noailles will only 
envenom the evil it professes to cure.” + 

“ Exactly so, and then a better physician will be called in,” said 
Dubois. 

“‘ Sufficient time has been devoted to business,” said the Regent, 
with a look of ennui. “ Let us have chocolate. After the levée 
I will take you to the Luxembourg,” he added to Law. 

On this a silver bell set on the table was struck by the Abbé 
Dubois, and the summons was presently answered by a gentleman 
usher, accompanied by three tall valets in state liveries, bearing 
chocolate on silver salvers. 

While the Regent and those with him were partaking of the 
refreshment, the doors were thrown open, and all the courtiers 
congregated in the ante-chamber flocked into the cabinet. 


M. COLIMARD AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. 


Tue Anglo-Saxons are generally reproached for their exclusiveness. 
It is said to be a feature in their character. Dr. Knox has, in his work on 
the “ Races of Men,” a woodcut representing “a Saxon house; standing 
always apart, if possible, from all others.” But if we are to judge by the 
following sketch given of Suburban Neighbours in Paris, they do not 
seem to be more sociable than the English. 


IL. 

M. Colimard had rented a little villa to pass the summer, where he 
hoped to enjoy that pleasant season with his wife Eugénie, without being 
obliged to spend much money. They had just arrived, and began by 
exploring their property. “Do you know,” observed Colimard, “ one is 
not badly off here.” ‘“ Well, it is pretty. Only the garden wants shade. 
Why, we shall be exposed to the sun from morning to night.” ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself. I will remedy that inconvenience.” “1 am sure you 
will only incur expense. It is no use spending money upon other people’s 
property.” ‘I will have a large umbrella put up in the centre of that 
plot, and then, with a few creepers running up the sides, a good effect 
will be produced, and it will give us shade.” 


Il. 

For the first three days they did nothing but congratulate themselves 
upon having taken so pretty a cottage. “My dear friend,” observed 
M. Colimard to his wife, “we ought to make acquaintances; some- 
times we can go and pass an evening with them, at others they can come 
to us. By that means I can have my occasional rubber of whist. There 
is an old gentleman, with his wife and two daughters, who lives next door 
to us.” “ Do they seem to be respectable people?” “Yes. I saw them 
this morning in their garden.” ‘We must go and call upon them.” 
“ But is that a customary proceeding ?” “ Ohyes, in the country. Let 
us dress ourselves, and go forthwith.” 

They accordingly dressed themselves, and called at their neighbour's. 
| The maid opened the door and showed them into the parlour ; where were 
| monsieur and madame? 
“I beg your pardon,” said monsieur to Colimard, “ but I have not the 

advantage of your acquaintance.” ‘I am your neighbour,” replied M. 

Colimard, with a smile. “ Which neighbour?” ‘The one to the right.” 

“Do you come to complain of anything?” “Not in the least.”” “ Then 

what bien you here ?” “ We come as new neighbours to call upon you.” 

“ Have you an introduction?” ‘ No,” replied Colimard, whom the last 

question visibly embarrassed; “ but in the country,” he added, smilingly, 

“one is glad to have acquaintances.” “I am not of your opinion. I find 

solitude by far more agreeable.” ‘True, so far. But in the evenings, 

after dinner, a hand at whist helps to pass away the time.” “I cannot 

bear the game, and I utterly despise players who risk all they have over 

one night's game, and then leave their family to die of hunger.” “Oh, 
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sir, I never play for large sums. I play at écarté at ten centimes the 
game.” “It is all thesame. I place all gamblers in the same category.” 

“Decidedly,” said M. Colimard to himself, “this man is not very 
sociable.” ‘ Then you have nothing else to say to me?” “ Yes, I would 
remark that your dog prevents me sleeping ; he barks from eleven at night 
till four in the morning.” “ Yes, he does so every night.” ‘ Could not 
you shut him up in a stable?” “I bought that dog as a protection 
against thieves ; if I shut him up he could not arouse me.” “ Very true. 
a me if I have intruded upon your time.” ‘ You are excused for 
this time.” 


Two days afterwards, M. Cokimard received a visit from his neighbour, 
a thing that surprised him in no small degree. ‘“ He must have made 
inquiries,” he said to himself, “and now he wishes to make up for his 
previous surliness.” ‘ Monsieur,” said the neighbour, in an off-hand, rude 
manner, without taking his hat off, “I have come ‘to ask you what 
weapons you prefer, for I am magnanimous, and I leave the choice with 
you.” “ But what for ?” inquired M. Colimard, utterly taken aback. 
“ Why, to fight with, to be sure!” ‘A man does not come to offer to 
cut another person’s throat without some reason.” “I have one, sir.” 
‘* May I be permitted to know it ?” “ You have poisoned my Newfound- 
land—a splendid dog.” “I have done nothing of the kind.” “ You pre- 
tend to deny it; but know, sir, that I am a retired captain of the National 
Guard, and I did not send in my resignation till after the capture of 
Sebastopol, which will show you that I am not afraid.” ‘TI do not ques- 
tion your courage.” “It is lucky for you you don’t.” But let us con- 
verse quietly, without passion.” ‘I am never in a passion.” ‘“ Why 
should I have poisoned your dog?” “Because he prevented you sleep- 
ing ; you came to tell me so only a few days ago. My suspicions, there- 
fore, are well founded, and you may say what you will, I shall look upon 
you as the person guilty of assassination.” ‘Then I must perforce fight 
you.” “Or give me two hundred francs, the price of my dog.” “I 
esteem my skin at more than that.” “That only shows your self-conceit. 
Do you agree, then?” “Here are your two hundoed francs.—I came 
to the country to enjoy tranquillity and repose,” said the innocent 
Colimard to himself, “ and I had rather sacrifice that sum than have a 
quarrel.”’ “ By this means,” observed his tormentor, as he took his de- 
parture, “I gain one hundred and ten franes, for my Newfoundland onl 
cost me ninety. But I had to feed him.” And so saying, he issued forth 
majestically, rubbing his hands. 


Iv. 

In order to give himself something to do, M. Colimard bought some 
rabbits. Rabbits are, with guinea-pigs, the grand resource of Parisian sub- 
urbanists. M. and Madame Colimard got up every morning at five to 
feed their rabbits. One fine day, however, they missed them. The little 
quadrupeds had absconded into their neighbour's garden. Colimard pulled 
a long face. He knew he had to do with a formidable customer. He 
had not, indeed, recovered his usual serenity before the door-bell rang 
violently. It was precisely the neighbour himself. ‘“ Monsieur,” he 
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opened the ball with observing, “I have permitted myself to shoot your 
rabbits.” ‘ No doubt you was justified in so doing,” replied Colimard, 
in a conciliatory tone. “ You may even eat them if you like it.” “I am 
quite aware of that. But your six rabbits, mere skeletons, are no adequate 
indemnification for all the damage they have committed on my property.” 
“ What! have they committed any ravages in your garden?” ‘ They 
have devoured all my cabbages.” “I will buy youothers.”” “They have 
feasted on my carrots.” “I will get you some.” “ Finally, I have drawn 
up a summary of the mischief done.” ‘ How much do I owe you?” 
“‘ Eleven hundred and forty-five francs sixty-five centimes.” ‘ Eleven 
hundred and forty-five francs!” re-echoed M. and Madame Colimard, 
simultaneously. “And sixty-five centimes,” added the imperturbable neigh- 
bour. ‘Did my six rabbits consume the value of that?” muttered the 
disconsolate Colimard. “Then they must have got quite fat.”’ “ Rabbits 
do not eat; they chew. If you had studied natural history you would be 
aware of that fact, sir.” ‘I was not aware of it; but now you have told 
me of it, I shall remember it.” ‘Well, pay me the amount of damage 
done.” ‘ That I certainly shall not.”” “Then I shall take proceedin 
against you.” “ And I, on my side, shall plead,” replied M. Colimard, 
who began to think that his neighbour was a little too exacting. So they 
parted, exchanging mutual threats. 


Vv. 

Thanks to the ability of his solicitor, who secured the services of a lead- 
ing member of the bar, M. Colimard was only mulcted in one hundred 
francs damages. The solicitor and barrister only claimed two thousand 
francs for having acted in so important.a case, and thus the rabbits only 
cost him two thousand one hundred frances. 


Vi. 

The ex-captain of National Guard, furious at having only obtained a 
hundred francs as an indemnification for his prodigious losses, determined 
to have his revenge upon Colimard, and he passed the whole day in 
throwing garbage, broken bottles, bricks, and every other species of 
missile he could lay his hands upon, into his neighbour’s garden. M. 
Colimard hastened to return the compliment, and this inter-vicinal war 
was carried cn, in imitation of greater powers, with wondrous perseverance 
for three long weeks. Unfortunately, at tle expiration of that time M. 
Colimard became invalided by the exertions entailed by this prolonged 
warfare. His doctor recommended him to withdraw to Paris, where he 
might, he said, perchance enjoy a little rest. When he had sufficiently 


recovered, he drew up a statement of his expenses in his suburban 
villa 


Rent of house a . 1500 franes 
Newfoundland dog. y 
Rabbits . . 2100 


Medical attendance ‘ . . 500 


Total . . 4300 


M. and Madame Colimard have wisely made up their minds never to rent 


: siburban villa again unless they can find one that is surrounded by a 
itch. 
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Tue Germans had a busy year of it in 1863. What with the con- 
stitutional row in Prussia, the movement of the National Verein, the 
great Schiitzen Fest at Frankfort, the commemoration of the battle of 
the nations at Leipzig, the railways must have profited exceedingly, and 
authors have had plenty of material ready made, without racking their 
brains. And then, as if this were not enough, before the year was at an 
end came a second edition, revised and augmented, of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein embroglio, which of course will onee again end in 
smoke, but still offer a pleasing excitement while it lasts. We might 
fairly assume that such materials would prove a boon to the much- 
enduring almanack readers, and afford them some variety from the Lenten 
fare on which they have been fed during the last few years, but, unfortu- 
nately, it may be laid down as a rule that a German author’s dulness in- 
creases in an exact ratio with his patriotism. From this our readers will 
probably conclude that we have nothing very valuable to offer them in 
our article, and*we fear that the judgment will prove correct and to be 
deplored accordingly : but as it has become a standing rule with us to 
discuss the contents of the German almanacks (fortunately only once a 
year), we will not let ourselves be deterred from doing our duty by the 
prevailing dulness. Let us do our best to be the only sufferers by it, and 
avoid, as far as possible, the infliction of this dulness at second hand on 
our readers. ‘ 

The first almanack we lay our hand on is Glasbrenner’s ‘ Komischer 
Kalendar.” We at once notice a sign of the times in the fact that the 
publishing office has been removed from Hamburg to Vienna. It is true 
that the author’s jokes are not very wonderful, but still sufficient to make 
the hair of a police magistrate stand on end through their insolence to the 
powers that be, and this, the only almanack that pokes its fun at consti- 
tuted authority, has found a home at Vienna. Shade of Metternich, 
what a falling off wasthere! It is a cheering thought, however, that the 
Emperor of Austria really means constitutionalism, and offers so marked 
a contrast to his Prussian brother. The telegrams of the year in this 
almanack, which take the place of the old prophecies, commence as 
follows: Prussia, January 1, one o’clock a.m.: ‘* Most pleasing news: in 
this year no newspaper has as yet been confiscated.” From Madrid, on 
February 14, we read: “ The perfect reconciliation with the Infant Don 
Juan has excited no special sensation here. It was generally assumed 
that our queen could not resist a penitent Don Juan.” In the same 
month the news from Berlin is: “ Since yesterday evening the Pegasus 
on the Playhouse has worn a muzzle.” From Hesse-Cassel we have the 
following skit: “ Mr. J., a man of hitherto unblemished character, father 
of a worthy family, was yesterday suddenly invested with an order. His 
family are clinging round him im tears, and the sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate man is universal.” From Miinster: “ ‘The miraculous corn of St. 
Ambrosia, which has been displayed here for some time past, has lately 
proved its virtue in a striking manner. The young housekeeper of Vicar 


K., who has been supposed to have been suffering from a dropsy for the 
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last six months, has quite recovered, and is as slim and healthy as before, 
after a silent retreat, in which she daily touched the sacred corn.” Another 
despatch from Hesse-Cassel : “ His highness is suffering again so severely 
from gout that he is hardly able to trample his people under-foot.” From 
Denmark we read (under the supposition that the late king was still alive) 
a rather neat and stinging despatch: “Our king is suffering so severely 
from hypochondria that he is unable to laugh. In consequence the 
Countess von Danner applied to the Diet and several German courts to 
request that they would at once issue some energetically threatening notes 
against Denmark.” From Innsbriick we have another slap at the times : 
“The pious bishop of Brixen excommunicates a Tyrolese glove-maker 
because he sold gloves made from the skin of a goat which during its life- 
time had been tended by a Protestant goat-boy.”” From Paris we hear : 
“ The well-known aéronaut, Mr. Gloire, will ascend next week in a large 
balloon, filled with French sympathy for Poland.” Another from the 
same capital : “ Yesterday the emperor fulfilled the empress’s frequently- . 
expressed desire to hear the celebrated echo in the Hall of the Senators. 
The exalted couple placed themselves in the centre of the hall, and the 
emperor shouted, ‘Are not my government and policy good? ‘ First 
rate,’ the echo replied.” The last joke we shall quote is from Berlin: 
“ Prussia is in a great state of excitement: a recruit at Potsdam had his 
jacket buttoned askew yesterday.” 

Among the apophthegms there are but few that bear translation. Here 
is one not so bad: “ The stupid savans have hitherto called Europe a 
civilised state; it is, on the contrary, a militarised.” Another rather neat 
skit of a pictorial nature consists of two ladies at a masked ball, who, 
asked by the waiter what they want, reply, “ Two glasses of punch—and 
a gentleman to pay.” But we think we have seen this before. Another 
apophthegm of a more earnest nature contains much truth : “ When we see 
how many men attack each other on account of religion, we can under- 
stand that Bedlam is derivable from Bethlehem.” Another: “ The first 
place among the élite of society is occupied by the Israelites.” Another 
severe remark is : “ We men are all brothers—like Abel and Cain.” But 
the best thing in the whole book is this: ‘“‘ What ancient hero does Gari- 
baldi resemble? Achilles, for both were shot in the heel, and both were 
wounded by Paris.” Or again: “ The human race with a black skin seems 
less destined for serfdom than the one in black coats.” The miscellaneous 
contents of this almanack are heavily amusing as usual, but call for no 
special comment. 

Among the miscellaneous almanacks we must this year decidedly give 
the first place to Steffens. A great change for the better has been 
effected in it: the editorship has been entrusted to the well-known litté- 
rateur, Dr. Julius Rodenberg, who has brought together a goodly staff 
of popular and well-known contributors. Max Ring gives us a tre- 
mendously patriotic, and therefore slightly wearisome, story about 
“ Theodore K6rner’s Uniform,” and tells us for the thousandth time in 
= the origin of the “ Schwerdt und Leier.” He describes the heroic 

eath of the poet and his burial, and we wish to goodness German 
authors would in future let him lie peacefully in the grave. Rodenberg’s 
own contribution is called the “ House on the Moor,” and the scene is 
laid in England. It is written in the sensational style, and gives an 
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account of a horrid murder, which might have been effected among us, 
though we are inclined to doubt the fact. The gem of the almanack, 
however, is the “‘ Orphans of Malplaquet,” by George Hesekiel, in which 
that most ultra of royalists describes one of the few good actions in the 
life of Frederick William I. This old gentleman is decidedly becoming 
rehabilitated since Carlyle so chivalrously undertook his defence, and it 
has become quite the fashion for German authors to rake up forgotten 
anecdotes about him. The more the better, say we, if they are all so 
leasant as this story of the “Orphans of Malplaquet.” Balduin 
dilhausen supplies one of his delightful backwood stories in the “ Part- 
ing on the Prairie,” simple enough, but full of incident and fighting. 
This class of literature is widely spreading, by the way, in Germany, 
and is a most pleasing relief after the tomes of twaddle we are compelled, 
in pursuance of our critical duties, to wade through during the course of 
the year. Elise Polko gives us a delightful little sketch called “ ‘The 
Rehearsal,” in which she brings together young Handel, Leibnitz the 
philosopher, and the great Electress of Brandenburg. Lastly, we may 
mention an amusing sketch by Winterfeld, describing the troubles of a 
travelling actor. Altogether, this almanack will afford amusing reading 
for everybody, while the usual domestic and social departments are not 
neglected. 

y ae Almanack is chiefly remarkable this year from the fact that 
the editor has supplied no contribution of his own, We certainly miss 
his village stories sadly, but perhaps he acts wisely in sparing his pen 
for the present, for ‘ Joseph im Schnee” and “ Edelweiss” suffered ter- 
ribly when compared with the “Frau Professorin,” and other gems 
written when Auerbach was in his prime. Moreover, there is always an 
under-current of democracy in Auerbach’s Almanack, which is to be 
regretted, regard being had to the class of readers for whom it is de- 
signed. The almanack opens with a story called “ William Tell,” by 
the well-known Moritz Hartmann, but the reader who fancies he is going 
to have the old story repeated will be mistaken, for it is simply a bitter 
attack on the Catholic Church, and the story of how a farmer was con- 
verted to scepticism by reading Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell.” The story 
is so powerfully told that we deeply regret the animus displayed in it. 
The unavoidable patriotism will be found in a story called “ Anno 13,” 
by Edmund Hoefer, one of the best short story-writers Germany pos- 
sesses, but even he, with his acknowledged talent, has broken down, so 
impossible is it to warm up the ashes of the War of Liberation. The 
nearest approach te Auerbach’s manner will be found in a little tale 
called “* Down the Road,” which tells the story of a village fired with a 
realistic power, hardly to be expected by a disciple of the old master. 
‘“* The Invisible Spirit-Music,” by Ludwig Walesrode, is interesting, as it 
gives a full account of the Prussian method of punishing political 
offenders during the bad old times. “A Winter Night on a Loco- 
motive,” by Max Maria von Weber, is a terrible account of the suffer- 
ings to which engine-drivers and stokers are exposed, and a manly appeal 
for relief for a much-suffering class. Lastly, we may mention a paper 
on “Cocks and Hens,” probably the best in the whole almanack, as it is 
written by a thorough naturalist, who evidenees great love for his subject. 
We did not believe before that a poultry-yard was invested with so 
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much poetry, or that human passions and weaknesses were so strangely 
reproduced among domestic creatures. 

Nieritz is excessively dull this year, although it does not do homage to 
the prevailing patriotism. The nearest approach to the latter will be found 
in a sketch of the Schleswig-Holstein war in 1848, by Count Baudissin, 
called “ No one can refuse an honourable Kiss;” showing how himself and 
a comrade disguised themselves as peasant girls and captured an amorous 
Danish sergeant. ‘The count was one of those German volunteers about 
whom the Times said such hard though true things t’other day, and, ac- 
cording to his own showing at least, on sundry occasions in type, was a 
thorough Berserker. Let us hope that he may have no further occasion 
to show his prowess again in the same wretched cause. “The Road to 
Wealth,” by Ernst Fritze, is an attempt to show that a rich girl ought 
always to marry a poor young man if she love him, and not listen to the 
wiser advice of her relatives. Fortunately the story is so weak that it can- 
not do much mischief. The remaining papers do not call for the slightest 
comment. We may remark that this almanack has an appendix of so- 
called comic illustrations, which are borrowed, without acknowledgment, 
from back volumes of Punch, and spoiled in the process. 

How “ Gubitz’s Volks Kalendar” should have reached its thirty-eighth 
year is a mystery, which we can only solve by the Teutonic adherence to old 
customs, and the more than Job-like patience of the nation. The stories 
are of the namby-pambiest description, and the woodcuts are ‘‘ beneath 
the ape,” to use an expressive German simile. There is one tremendously 
long-winded story, called ‘“ Village and City,” which exposes the perils 
that environ the young peasant girl who leaves her proper sphere and 


incurs the perils of a town life; but we fancy we have heard all this 
before more than once. The only article of any interest in this almanack 
consists of two letters written by Polyxena Biisching, wife of the well- 
known geographical writer, from Petersburg. In one of them she de- 


scribes an interview with the Empress Catharine, which deserves quota- 
tion : 


She told me about her youthful years in Stettin, when, as a poor Princess of 
Anhalt, she lived in a bourgeois house. She was delighted at the order of the 
Black Eagle, which she received last Christmas from the King of Prussia. While 
affianced, she went with her mother to Berlin, where she was festally received 
by Frederick IL.,; who persuaded her into the marriage with the then Prince 
Peter. At one of these festivals the king even played the flute, and, to so speak, 
behaved like an Arcadian shepherd, which we can hardly conceive now when we 
remember his numerous battles. After the thunder of the cannon, the cracking 
of the muskets, and all the turmoil of war, he will hardly be able to hear the 
zephyr’s flute. The emperor said that the king deserves great respect : it was 
true that he was the instigator of her awful marriage, but in his sense of justice 
had procured evidence, by which he knew that she was not guilty of what had 
happened to her husband in the past year. Any one who wrote about it ought 
to reflect carefully or let it alone : the Biblical sages or prophets often announced 
the truth about the future, but modern sages or authors frequently enough re- 
vealed falsehoods about the past. She also mentioned about her residence in 
Berlin, that she had been taken to a shoemaker outside the city wall, who had 
gained a reputation as soothsayer, and who had really prophesied to her several 
things that came true; but it was of no importance, for among the variety of 
things he chattered, a trifle must come true, and what he was to say had doubt- 
less heen suggested to him: she considered it her duty to abolish such decep- 
tion, and hence would give it no place in her head. Whether the assertion 
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derived from wonderful tables that she would gain great victories over the Turks 
would come true, she left to the decision of Heaven, for next to the Polish 
matter, Russia was most cruelly bullied by the unchristian Turks. Now the 
King of Prussia had offered her an alliance, and she herself intended to render 
her troops enthusiastic: she would trust to them, and not to foreign mercenaries, 
and then see whether she could not, by loving attention, gradually soften down 
the barbarism also. Her son, the grand-duke, is now nine or ten years of age, 
and, as we hear now and then, is held in strict discipline; but I know nothmg 
certain about this, for I did not hear a syllable about her son from the em- 
press. 

Trewendt is another of those almanacks about which it is difficult to 
say anything either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The first story, called 
“The Incendiary,” shows very properly how wrong it is to commit arson ; 
but, as we are not aware that there are any Swings among the German 
peasantry, we do not see that this story will do them any great good. 
Another story, by Gustav Nieritz, “The Revolver,” is curious as an 
attempt to introduce sensation literature into railway life.* At the same 
time, it gives a rather curious idea of the life which gatekeepers lead in 
the remoter districts of Germany. Among the anecdotes of this almanack 
there is one of a practical tendency: “I really cannot see what is the 
use of shovelling up the snow and carrying it away in carts: the better 
plan would be to leave the carts standing, and when snowed full drive 
them off.” 

We now come to our favourite almanack, “ Die Spinnstube,” or 
Spinning-room, by W. O. von Horn, whose motto is evidently “ Fear God 
and honour the king.” This almanack, now in its nineteenth year, is 
carried on in the original plan: the peasants are supposed to assemble in 
the spinning-room after the day’s work is over, and old Smith Jacob tells 
stories out of his past life for their amusement. It is exactly what a 
peasants’ almanack should be, full of sound sense and moral lessons, and 
apparently written by a peasant for peasants. The specimen we shall 
select for illustration of the merits of this almanack throws a glorious 
light upon a monarch who was bitterly calumniated during his lifetime, 
but who, despite natural failings, was really a great and good man. It 
is called “ A Passage from the Life of Frederick William IV.,” and we 


will do our best in the translation to adhere to the simplicity of the 
original : 


The year 1847 (which is still written on many a heart) was a heavy 
year ; for bread was dear, the potatoes were sick, and at the same time 
the harvest small, and want looked with hollow eyes into the cabin of 
poverty. At that time many a one starved who was not used to it, and 
many a father and many a mother thought with bright tears that if early 
in the morning the children cried for bread, they could give them none! 
That was indeed a heavy chastisement for many. In the same year the 
story occurred which I want to tell you. 

The want was especially great in Thuringia, Saxony, and thereabouts. 

About this time the news spread in the town of Stassfurth that in the 
Céthen village of Warmsdorf large stores of potatoes were heaped up, 
and what was the worst, it was said on one side that spirits were going 
to be made out of them; on the other, that they were still too cheap for 


people: when they grew dearer they would be sold. Just think what 
opinions were formed about this. 
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Any one acquainted with Stassfurth knows that a man does not walk 
himself tired in reaching the Anhalt-Céthen frontier, because it is just 
under his nose. 

“The potatoes ought to be carried off, and the usurers punished!” 
some ard ig in whom the need was greater than honest sentiments. This 
opinion gained ground, and, after several had smoothed the way—so to 
speak—people started in a mob from Stassfurth with sacks to fetch 
potatoes from Warmsdorf, without thinking of payment. As their ex- 
cuse, they had the wretched proverb, ‘Necessity knows no law.” But 
they did not reflect that such potato-buying, without payment, is called 
in good German robbing and stealing. They must have felt something 
of the sort, for though they set out by daylight, they came home at 
night by hundreds, loaded with potatoes. 

At first the police displayed a laxity, probably because they were afraid 
of the people ; but when they of Warmsdorf shouted for help, might and_ 
force were obhiged to interfere to put an end to this robber life, and those 
who were caught red-handed were detained, and a process was com- 
menced against all those who were guilty. The ringleaders were locked 
up, and they were the dearest potatoes ever eaten in Stassfurth, although 
at first they cost nothing, because stolen. 

A trial, in which so many are implicated, does not go on quickly ; and 
in those parts, where the unlucky writing goes on, you might fancy that 
the lawyers had all learnt rope-making, for they make a long job of 
everything, and advance like crabs. In 1850 the sentence was at length 
promulgated, by which one hundred and fifteen men of Stassfurth—most 
of whom were fathers of families, and had, moreover, been under the blessed 
examination arrest—were sentenced to hard labour for from one to six 
years, and in addition, those who could not pay the endless costs, would 

ve extra imprisonment. This was for many families ruin—the death- 
blow of prosperity for ever. 

It is sad for us, sinful children of man, that repentance always comes 
when it is too late, and the deed has been done. This was the case, too, 
at Stassfurth, and there was a bewailing in the town which might have 
moved a heart of stone. 

It was known at the same time at Stassfurth that in Berlin there beat 
a royal heart which was rich in compassion. Hardly had one man sug- 
gested an appeal to this royal heart to obtain the remission of the awful 
costs, ere all saw in it an anchor of hope. This was done, and they had 
not deceived themselves about the mild king’s heart. Frederick William 
IV. remitted all the costs of the trial. 

You can imagine what a delight this was, and how the king was 
blessed ; but the imprisonment remained, and hung like a sword by one 
hair over the head of every guilty man. 

“ Ah!” the heavily-afflicted men then said, “it is true that we have 
deserved it, but what will become of wife and children if we men, who 
ought to support them, must sit in prison? If we only had an inter- 
cessor! The king, who is so mild and gracious, would also remit us the 
punishment, for it is too bad to see one’s children starving and to starve 
oneself: certainly, we ought not to have stolen foreign property !” There 
was the hitch. “If we only had an intercessor! God is merciful to the 
penitent sinner—will not the king be so, who is so good ?” 
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“ Ah!” said one, “if our head preacher, Schild, would do it! He 
could manage it.” 

Scarcely was this said, ere the man was entreated from all sides to go 
to Berlin and implore merey. This was a matter over which the clergy- 
man was obliged to consider. 

At last he said yes; but it was not all the same to the worthy soul- 
keeper, and he thought, if the king asks you, “‘ Do they all feel their 

uilt? Are the hearts of all full of true real penitence? How stands 
it? can you then say yes, before you have examined their hearts ?”” 

In truth, this was a ticklish point, and an honest conscience under- 
stands no joking, as old Heim of Berlin used to say, when he was still 
alive, the excellent man. 

And what did the clergyman? He went to the condemned men, and 
just as the doctor feels the patient’s pulse at the wrist he felt the pulse of 
‘their souls, and what he there found was, with a few exceptions of 
hardened rough fellows, of the nature that he felt a real joy at going as 
intercessor before his king and master, and saying, “ Mercy is the 
fairest pearl in your crown, — and lord, and to exercise it over un- 
happy criminals is divinely grand.” 

Hence he set out on February 16, 1852, in God’s name, and accom- 
panied by many prayers, for Berlin, and he took two of the condemned 
men with him then. 

They arrived in Berlin all right ; but the king had something more to 
do than wait till the three Stassfurther came and rapped at his door. 
That is not so easy as with one of us, when we say at once, “ Come in.” 

It cost them trouble, and they had to wait awhile, till they were told 
on that and that day, and at that and that hour, the king will speak with 
you. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of February 18th the three found them- 
selves in the ante-chamber of the king’s palace. They sat there, and 
their hearts»beat as if they wanted to leap from their breasts; but their 
hearts prayed too: ‘“‘O Lord, help—O Lord, allow us to succeed !’’ And 
with this prayer calmness and confidence returned to their minds. 

After they had waited awhile, an adjutant opened the door, and cried, 
His majesty, the king!” 

Schild entered the room, but, when he looked round it, it was empty : 
however, he had not long to wait. The king suddenly appeared before 
him. He had been standing in a bay-window, and all at once walked up 
to him, as he was wont to do. “ You wish to speak to me, my dear Mr. 
Preacher,” the king said, gently and kindly. “1 am glad to see you here. 
Tell me what you want.” 

The gate of the preacher’s heart opened wide, he felt the importance 
of the solemn moment, and began to explain his affair. He first described 
the want which had prevailed in Stassfurth in 1847, and how more espe- 
cially the fathers of large families were brought to desperation; he de- 
scribed the origin of the report about the potatoes at Warmsdorf, and how 
then the people, without thinking of the criminality of their actions, 
impelled by want and greed, and perhaps by anger, committed those deeds. 

he king listened with emotion to the preacher’s warm words, and 


then asked how the people of Stassfurth had behaved in the wretched 
year 1848, 
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The intercessor was enabled to say a good deal of good about many of 
them, for at Stassfurth they had laudably kept in the traek of order, 


which elsewhere was terribly left. 


The king heard this with satisfaction, but then said he had already 
shown partial mercy. 

“Yes,” said the preacher, “ your majesty has already shown mercy, 
and we are most heartily grateful for it, but the poor people have under- 
gone the fear for years, have all expressed their sincere penitence, and the 
punishment which falls on the fathers, the supporters of families, also 
falls on innocent children, and on them the hardest.’’ And he continued, 
as if God had placed the thought in his heart: “ Your majesty, when I 
was a little peasant-boy, and your majesty’s most revered father broke 
his foot, my father taught me how I must remember my suffering king 
im my evening prayers: this affection has passed from father to son; I 
am: conscious that I have never failed in my love to my king; but I now 
pray the more heartily for my poor parishioners, and with me hundreds 
of children pray and seize your majesty’s hand——” And thus, in a 
word, he spoke straight from the heart, just as the Lord suggested to his 
heart at the moment. 

Then the king bent down close to him, looked at him still more 
sharply, and at length drew himself up, and a tear stood in his eye. 

“ In that case I can gladly show mercy,” the king said. 

The preacher was so excited and affected that he was forced to stop 
and collect himself. 

The king continued: “ Have all expressed their penitence ?” 

The preacher felt that, in the presence of the king, truth was superior 
- — and that he did not dare tell a falsehood for an object he 

esired. 

“Yes, your majesty,”’ he replied, “all—save three.” 

“ Save three?” the king repeated. ‘ And how is it with those three? 
Can I not show them mercy ?” 

The preacher reported: ‘One of the three has obstinately denied 
taking part in the robbery, and thinks he wants no mercy. The second 
is a notorious tippler, came to me in an intoxicated state, and unhappily 
behaves most badly in every respect. The third—well, I know nothing 
decided against him—but——” And here he stated what the parish re- 
ported about the man. For these three he did not dare ask mercy, but, 
on the contrary, considered it advisable that they should suffer, so that 
the others might see that there was a law. 

The king now broke short off, and began talking about other things. 
Suddenly, however, he said again: 

“ But the three! I cannot get rid. of the three! When you go home 
all will rejoice, and I can fancy how you will be received. But then the 
three! it is impossible that they should not have cause to rejoice. I ean 
change the hard labour into light imprisonment ?” 

The clergyman returned thanks most warmly on behalf of the three, 
and only hoped that they would reeeive the mercy with gratitude. 

‘The king turned to another subject. The conversation about this 
lasted about a quarter of an hour. 

“ But no,” he suddenly broke off, “it will not do to treat ‘the three 
thus. They must rejoice too. I will let them off half their sentence.” 
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The clergyman was surprised by this sudden change in the conversa- 
tion, and thanked the king once more most heartily. 

Again the king spoke of other matters, but onee more stopped, walked 
close up to the preacher, laid his hand on his shoulder, and said : 

“Those three, my dear Mr. Preacher—you regard the matter so 
strictly, so conscientiously—if you write to me that the three express 
their penitence, I will pardon them too.” 

The preacher had ever loved his king, but that the king took three such 
men so to his heart, and could not get rid of anxiety about their welfare, 
was a thing he had not expected. At length he asked whether the king 
would not allow his two companions the favour of expressing their grati- 
tude to him. 

The king replied: ‘ We are now both in such a condition that we had 
better remain alone: but tell your Stassfurther that I love them and my 
whole people. I too am a poor sinful man, and cannot help everybody, 
but I have the will to do so: they must not let themselves be turned 
against me by lies.” 

The conversation was at an end, and the preacher was about to take his 
leave. He gathered up his courage and said: “ Your majesty has shown 
my Stassfurther such kindness, and has restored an honest father to so 
many children, that I hope to:God that the children too will not forget 
this mercy. Her majesty the queen is so fond of children, as we have 
so often read. My children will, I hope, love the queen equally with 
~~ majesty: may I not be allowed to tell her majesty that we love 

er? 

The king was evidently surprised at this new request. 

“ Ah, that is capital of you, my dear Mr. Preacher—capital ! You must 
tell her majesty of this! Go for a while across to the court marshal, 
Count von Koller, and tell him that I wish you to have an audience of 
her majesty at one o’clock. Afterwards you will return here.” 

And the preacher went off overjoyed. When he had got to the bottom 
of the stairs he was called back, and heard that his majesty wished to speak 
with him again. 

The preacher was at first startled, for he thought that possibly the king 
had altered his mind, and was about to recal what he had promised when 
overcome by his friendly heart: he again entered in great anxiety the 
room where the king had first received him. There was not a soul in it. 
Suddenly a door, which he had not previously noticed, opened, and the 
king came in, holding the queen’s hand. 

“ Here, Mr. Preacher,” the king cried, with a beaming face, “ you have 
your queen.” 

Greatly affected, the preacher expressed his love and reverence to the 
queen, and was then dismissed in the most gracious, even paternal way. 

Now I ask you, dear reader, whether that was not a king’s heart, with 
few like it in the world? I ask you whether the love for such a royal 
heart must not be deeply rooted in the hearts of the nation? He rests 
in peace, the sorely-tried, truly-proven martyr with the noble heart, which 
could not get over the “three.” Peace and mercy be with him! But 
in many, many hearts:he erected a monument which is imperishable, and, 
I believe, in the hearts of the Stassfurther as well. ‘And the three?” 
you will ask; and I answer with joy, ‘“ They also were pardoned.” 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
XXI. 


MR. HARDBACK’S PICTURES. 


WueEn Conger Hall was first spoken of no detailed description of the 
interior of the principal apartments was given, and yet, as far as relates 
to some of them, a more particular account is necessary, the manner in 
which they were decorated being characteristic of the owner of the 
mansion. 

Mr. Hardback was, in his way, a patron of Art, but of that branch of 
it which may safely be called “ Low Art.” His preference was for the 
Realistic school over that which developed the Ideal, though it never 
— into his head, or his capacity, to define what was meant by the 

atter. 

“Give me,” he used to say, when declaring his tastes—“ give me a 
om that represents something I can understand. I don’t care twopence 

or Allegories, or whatever you call ’em; Sacred subjects, in my opinion, 
is impious, and the Historicals is all bosh. How do I know what they 
mean unless I’ve read all about ’em in books? If I’d wasted my time in 
reading instead of attending to business, where should I have been? A 
pauper in the Union, most likely! No, no, catch me at that sort of fun. 
I’ve quite enough to do to read my ledger and make that all straight. 
Now for picturs, what’s the use of ’em, I should like to know, if they don’t 
set before your eyes the likenesses of what you meets with every day! A 
chap that can paint me a lobster just as I see him crawling over my 
marble slab,—or a dog a gnawing of a bone like the one down at my 
lodge,—or the inside of my shop in Thames-street,—or my coach and 
’orses,—or anything else that I can handle and look at,—he’s the man 
for my money; he’s the painter for me! That’s the reason why I 
deal with Pith, now, and such as him. When they made Pith a 
member of the Royal Academy they did the right thing for once. He 
gives ’em natur, and natur in a pictur is what I goes in for.” 

The soundness of this critical canon there is no disputing. As much 
nature as you please! Indeed, let all be as natural as art ean accomplish. 
But, unless you exhibit more taste in following nature than was observed 
by those whom Mr. Hardback patronised, you will not greatly advance 
the interests or develop the true principles of Art. Pith, whose pictures 
lined Mr. Hardback’s walls, was a clever fellow, no doubt. He possessed 
great imitative power and much manipulative skill, but he had a vulgar 
mind, and all his works were tainted by vulgarity. His great picture, 
“The Fight between Heenan and Tom Sayers,” which attracted such 
crowds the year it was exhibited, and which Mr. Hardback bought for a 
thousand guineas, was a striking example of his style. The action of the 
pugilists was unimpeachable, every muscle was admirably developed, the 
expression of their countenances was as ruffianly as the most ardent patron 
of the Ring could desire; and so of the assembled rascaldom that filled 
the rest of the canvas. There was not a low fellow in London who might 

not exultingly have pointed to his portrait in this work of Art as a perfect 
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likeness, mental as well as physical, and on account of its wonderful truth, 
which was all Mr. Hardback cared for, this picture occupied the most con- 
spicuous place in his dining-room. “ The Oyster-shop in the Haymarket,” 
p by Pith, was another favourite of his, and cost him nearly as much as 
“ The Fight.” It was the chief ornament of Mr. Hardback’s drawing- 
room, greatly to his delight, though exceedingly to the annoyance of his 
daughter Arabella, nor—it must be added—much to the satisfaction of 
a Nibbletit, who said, and truly said, that it was “full of shocking 

«Look at the cabman tossing off a glass of gin,” ran Mr. Hardback’s 
eulogy: ‘never was anything better painted than that: you can tell it’s . 
gin by the twinkle of his eye, though he has only one; and that water- 
man, blowing the froth off a pot of stout—just as I’ve done myself, 
many and many a time—ain’t that natur? Then the tipsy swell, in the 
corner there, trying to light his pipe at the gaslight, with the cove behind 
him picking of his pocket; and them gay ladies with the red feathers in 
their little hats, drinking sherry and brandy-and-water, you can almost 
hear ’em laugh they do it so natural. Here's another bit. Look at that 
eister-knife! You could take it up and open with it. I never see the 
pictur but I feel inclined to.” 

In this way would Mr. Hardback particularise all the beauties of the 


icture, which he said was Pith’s “ hawdoover,” and which, in one sense, 


it certainly deserved to be. All the space on Mr. Hardback’s walls was 
not, however, monopolised by the great artist. Other pictures were there 
less elaborate and less costly, but aiming at equal elevation, and meriting 
the same judicious praise: such, for instance, as a terrier worrying a rat ; 


a costermonger crying vegetables; a fish-fag with a basket of sprats; a 
donkey on a common tethered to a log; a vendor of cats’-meat,—were 
the efforts of genius which shone around, intermixed with heavy-headed 
portraits of relatives and friends, the fidelity of whose likenesses you could 
not venture to doubt. Mr. Hardback himself figured, of course, among 
these triumphs of Art, at full length, in a suit of shining black, with a 
stiff white neckhandkerchief and plenty of shirt-front, with large coral 
studs, and wristbands similarly ornamented coming over his knuckles, with 
an elaborate gold cable watch-chain, and a massive amethyst ring on one 
of his fat forefingers,—just as he was in the habit of dressing when he 
had a dinner-party, so that tlere was no mistaking the portrait for that 
of anybody else. . 

Mr. Hardback’s patronage of Art was confined to painting; to be sure 
it included rich furniture and plenty of gilding, which is held to be an 
equivalent with many who value a picture rather on account of its frame 
than the subject contained within it. Sculpture was not at all in his line. 
“Tt put him,” he said, “in mind of tombstones. Nobody ever looked 
like a bust or a statue unless he was dead. If they’d paint ’em, now, and 
put clothes on ’em, there’d be some sense in it, but who ever saw anybody 
in London walking about—he wouldn’t say with nothing at all on, but 
with sheets and blankets hanging about their shoulders, unless they 
happened to be crazy bagpiping Highlanders screaming worse than rail- 
way whistles 

A peculiarity with Mr. Hardback—though, by the way, he can scarcely 
be called peculiar, the tendency being so general—was to bestow unlimited 
praise on everything of his own—that is to say, whatever had cost him 
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money. Cicero himself was not fonder of praise than the rich Thames- 
street fishmonger; you could not say too much in favour of him or any- 
thing that was his, though, generally speaking, there was not much 
necessity for exerting yourself in. that respect, he praised himself so 
liberally ; but then he always expected unlimited assent to his observa- 
tions, and liked you all the better if you chanced to go beyond his own 
opinions. 


XXII. 
MR. HARDBACK’S DINNER-PARTY. 


On the evening when Grimshaw was invited to partake of the hospi- 
talities of Conger Hall a numerous party was assembled. The Stock- 
broker, having had some difficulty in getting himself up, owing to the 
punishment he had received from the hair-brushing machine, was among 
the latest to arrive. It was a satisfaction to. him, as he glanced round the 
room, not to see Bouncer there; for though he was under a promise to 
treat him with civility, Grimshaw could not help fearing that Bouncer 
might be tempted to break his word and expose him in some rude way. 
A great weight was, therefore, taken off his mind when he heard Mr. 
Hardback remark, in his jocose way, to one of his guests that Bouncer 
had got the mullygrubs, and wouldn’t show that night. Nor was it much 
less agreeable to Grimshaw to find that with the exception of the family 
of his host, he was a stranger to every one present. He felt, indeed, a 
certain embarrassment at the sight of Arabella, knowing a great deal 
more of his intentions towards her than she did, but the quiet way in which 
she received him partly restored his equilibrium, and he was able to com- 
pliment her and Mrs. Nibbletit after his usual floundering fashion, in 
sentences that might have had some meaning if he could only have finished 
them. He was in the midst of one of these flourishes when the general 
hum suddenly subsided, and he was left talking alone; he stopped in some 
confusion as Arabella turned away and advanced to meet the guests who 
now entered, and for whose late arrival dinner had been kept waiting. 

“Glad to see you at last, madam!” said Mr. Hardback. ‘ Where’s 
your husband? Not ill, too, like Bouncer, I hope.” 

“No!” replied the lady, rustling in her satin, in a very empressée 
manner. ‘ Not ill, Mr. Hardback ; but sent for suddenly to Paris! A 
telegram came from St. Cloud just as Alphonse was going to dress. 
Obliged to set off at once. I had everything to do to get him ready. 
Conceive my annoyance! You know he can do nothing without me. 
Quite a bore, isn’t it ?”’ 

And she laughed and fluttered her fan and shook her head, scattering 
showers of sparkling light from her diamond spray and glittering earrings. 
She was a little fussy over-dressed woman, full: of talk and always in 
motion, and by her side was a tall, pale girl, whom her mother called 
Elise—though christened Elizabeth—and who looked round her with an 
air of contempt, as if she thought and wished the company to feel that no 
one in the room was good enough for her. 

‘Dooce take these Emp’rers,” said Mr. Hardback. ‘I wish Saint 
Cloo was at the bottom of the sea, instead of Jerrywet having to cross it. 
Night like this too, blowing half a gale of wind. There'll be no fresh 
fish at market to-morrow, I’ll lay a penny! But come, we’ve nobody to 
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wait for now. Let.me hand you in, madam! But: stop, who's to take 
your daughter? Oh, none but the tip-top of fashion will do for her— 
will it, madam? So, here’s my new friend, Mr. Manners—related: to a 
Dook, I’m told’’—these last words were uttered aside in Madame Girouette’s 
ear—‘ Step this way, Mr. Manners; you and this young lady will follow. 
us two. Dinner.ready! Glad to hear it. I’ve an. appetite, and.so has 
a horse, as'the saying is. Come along:!” 

So saying, he led the way. 

Grimshaw was annoyed at this arrangement, for he had been keeping- 
close to Arabella, intending to have offered her his arm; but! singled out 
in this manner, he could only obey. Miss Elise glanced at her mother, 
who smiled and nodded, and then the proud young lady condescended to 
place the tips of her glove on Grimshaw’s projected arm, and they moved 
off together, Grimshaw very much wondering to what region of fashion- 
able life Madame Girouette and her daughter belonged. 

To be treated with too much courtesy is not always productive of com- 
fort to the recipient. It was Grimshaw’s case, in this instance, to regret 
the distinction conferred on him by having Miss Elise confided to his 
care, for as she followed close in the wake of her mamma, and took her 
seat at dinner with only Grimshaw between them, our friend found. him- 
self separated by the whole length of the table from the object.of his 
adoration. Either this cireumstance, or the fact of Miss Elise being of 
too haughty a nature to unbend, notwithstanding her mamma’s implied 
permission, or, it might be, the occasional stinging sensation in that part 
of his occiput whence his hair had been so rudely torn, contributed some- 
what to check the flow of eloquence for which, at the dinner-table, Grim- 
shaw was distinguished, and caused him, at first, to devote his attentions 
chiefly to the good things that were set before him. Malicious persons 
might say that in doing this he merely acted on the professed principle 
of experienced diners-out, who never talk till they have laid what they 
call a good foundation ; or that he took advantage of the open avowal of 
his host, who loudly declared the same thing. But when the rich turtle 
soup (none of your wishy-washy “ purées” for Mr. Hardback) and the 
succulent turbot with prime lobster-sauce (‘‘ Some of the prime, well up 
from the bottom,” were Mr..Hardback’s own words when he was helped) 
had been disposed of, Grimshaw was both morally and physically in a 
better condition to grace society with the charm of his agreeable con- 
versation. It must be confessed, however, that it was Madame Girouette 
who took the initiative in this matter. 

Directing his attention to a large épergne in the middie of the table, 
she said: 

“« That’s in excellent taste, Mr. Manners, is it not ?” 

“ Beautiful!” returned Grimshaw, who noticed the object for the first 
time. Quite lovely!” 

“ Yes, I thought you would think so,” resumed Madame Girouette, in 
a whisper, meant to be overheard. “All Mr. Hardback’s service is in 
such good taste ; in fact, so is everything. he has,” 

“What are you saying about me, madam?” asked Mr. Hardback as 
he shovelled in with his knife the last. of the lobster-sauce om his plate. 

“ What ears you have!” exclaimed Madame Girouette, with. affected 
surprise. ‘I was only asking Mr. Manners how he liked your new 
épergne.” 
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 T hope he does like it,” was Mr. Hardback’s remark. “It cost me 
a sight of money.” 

“It is the most charming—I may say, sir, the most luxuriant—piece 
of—hem—table—decoration I ever beheld,” said Grimshaw, rather at a 
loss for words appropriate to the occasion. 

_ “Glad you think so,” returned Mr. Hardback. “TI paid four hundred 
guineas for that there article,—didn’t I, madam ?—You know!” 

Madame Girouette might know, but she withheld the desired confirma- 
tion, merely smiling, while Mr. Hardback went on 

“Yes! That’s the handsomest thing of its kind in this country. I 
wouldn’t have bought it if I hadn’t been sure of that. Take a glass of 
Ock with me, Mr. Manners ; it’s at your elber.” 

Grimshaw turned to take the offered glass, and in the face of the 
attendant who held the salver, saw features which he felt sure were 
familiar to him, though he could not exactly remember where he had 
seen them, neither could he quite account for the smile which played on 
the man’s countenance as he poured out the wine. 

“ That Ock,”’ said Mr. Hardback, smacking his lips, “ is fifty year old, 
if it’s a day. It come out of King Lewy Philip’s cellar, after he was 
kicked out, you understand. I don’t pretend to know no Kings nor 
Emp’rers neither. Cost me two guineas a bottle. Try some, Mrs. 
Hess! ’*Twon’t do you no harm, that you may take your oath of.” 

“ First-rate,”” observed Grimshaw. “In fact, superlative 

“It is indeed delicious!’ said Madame Girouette, setting down her 
glass. “You are, of course, a good judge of wine, Mr. Manners,” she added. 

replied Grimshaw, blushing and stammering— I—believe 
I am—hem—considered so.” 

. “ But you never tasted finer than this,’”’ pursued the lady, “even at the 
astle ?” 

Grimshaw, thinking that “the Castle” at Richmond was alluded to— 
a place where he now and then dined, at the expense of Fogo, or some 
other friend—answered that he really never did. 

* Do you hear that, Mr. Hardback?” cried Madame Girouette. ‘“ Mr. 
Manners says your Hock is as fine as any the Duke has at Belvoir Castle.” 

Grimshaw was much too polite to correct a lady ; besides, this implied 
association with the best society greatly flattered him, so he allowed 
Madame Girouette to make her statement in her own way. Having, as 
she thought, ministered sufficiently to her host’s vanity, and being de- 
sirous of cultivating the acquaintance of one who, she had been told, was 
related to a Duke, she turned the full power of her very voluble battery 
on Grimshaw. Madame Girouette, who, besides her talkative propensity, 
was much given to sentimentality, began in this wise : 

“‘ Seeing so much as you do of the great world, Mr. Manners, let me 
ask you one question. Answer me candidly. I know you will, for sin- 
cerity, if I mistake not, is stamped on your countenance.” 

It was not so much Grimshaw’s habit to receive compliments as to 
endeavour to pay them, and his presence of mind, already shaken, began 
to crumble down before this attack. With some confusion he replied 
that he would do himself the honour. 


“ Well, then,” continued the lady, “tell me—don’t you think it 
hollow ?” 
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Grimshaw had quite forgotten the antecedent in this question. A 


petit paté was before him, and he said: 


“Oh no! Quite full. Oyster and mushroom.” 

Madame Girouette bit her lips at this reply. 

“You mistake me,” she said. “I was ing of the world—the 
great world of fashion. Is it not, like a gilded balloon, all false, delu- 
sive, and unsubstantial ?” 

Grimshaw was in a fix. At the moment when his appetite was being 
satisfied—and well satisfied—he was by no means inclined to think any- 
thing false, delusive, or unsubstantial. His questioner, however, fixed 
her eyes an him so steadily that he was compelled to give an opinion. 

* Just so,” he answered, not knowing what else to say. 

“T felt sure,” said Madame Girouette, “that you must think so. I 
have ever found it thus myself. And yet what can be more foreign to 
our natures! I must correct that remark. To some natures. There’s 
nothing, in my opinion, so noble as a constant, unwavering mind. In- 
sincerity I hold in detestation. Fickleness of disposition is a thing I 
utterly despise. You agree with me, Mr. Manners ?” 

It was hard upon Grimshaw to be plied with sentimental questions, 
when all his thoughts (separated as he was from Arabella) were bent on 
his dinner. Fickleness, indeed! with supréme de volaille aux truffes on 
his plate. No! He could stick to that for ever! If there was any 
weak point in his armour it was revealed in the presence of truffles. 
Relief came to Grimshaw in the shape of Champagne, presented by the 
same hand that had brought the Hock, and accompanied by the same 
smile of half recognition on the part of the attendant, an elderly man, - 
with somewhat rubicund face and an oily expression of eye. 

“‘ Who the deuce can that fellow be!” thought Grimshaw. “TI cer- 
tainly have seen him before !” 

But no—he could not recollect, and while he was taxing his — 
Madame Girouette was waiting for an answer. Grimshaw sighed heavily 
—perhaps the champagne al truffles had already begun to quarrel— 
and luckily this sufficed. 

“I see,” she said, ‘it weighs as heavily on your mind as on mine. I 
beg pardon. Did you speak, Mr. Hardback?” 

This was in reply to her host, whose conversation, or so much of it as 
he allowed to escape during dinner, had hitherto been monopolised by a 
flowered and feathered lady who sat on his left hand. 

“T asked you to try that dish you've just let go by you,” said the 
hospitable fishmonger. “It’s sweetbread. I pretty nigh passed it 
myself. Who's to know what anything is when a French cook has been 
at it, and writes it down in the French language? As I was saying to 
Mrs. Indigo, ‘ Riss-de-vew’ means nothing at all, nor ‘ Sammy de perdro’ 
neither! I know something of French—caught a little of it from Beller. 
Why not say, ‘ Lee sweetbread’ and ‘ Lee partridge?” I'll be bound I 
get plenty of people to understand me when I ask for ’em! When I 
pay for’em too! Why do I give these here Frenchified dinners, you'll 
say. If I didn’t, people would turn up their eyes and say Hardback 
can’t afford so to do. T’ll let’em know I can. But, Lord bless your 
heart! if I did what I liked I’d have nothing but soup and fish and the 
jint—and help myself into the bargain. I hate a parcel of servants 
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cutting up your dinner for you, as if you was a babby in arms.. Now, 
don’t refuse the turkey, though they do call it a dandy.” 

Madame Girouette was in agonies while Mr. Hardback was speaking, 
lest her fashionable neighbour should be shocked by his vulgarity, but a 
glance at Grimshaw reassured her. The Stockbroker, suddenly awakened 
to a sense of duty, and anxious to escape from zsthetical diseussions, was 
endeavouring to elicit conversation from Miss Elise, who, up to this time, 
had never spoken a word, or touched a morsel of anything offered her. 
But he might have saved himself the trouble. A look of cold surprise, 
accompanied by a chilling monosyllable, was the only return vouehsafed 
to his efforts, and he was compelled—greatly, of course, against his will 
—to make those di-hes pay toll which the superfine young lady declined. 

The larger a dinner-party, the more confined is personal intercourse, 
and really if the bill of fare, notwithstanding Mr. Hardback’s protest, had 
not been unexceptionable, Grimshaw would but little have enjoyed his 
dinner, beset as he was by Madame Girouette on one side, and dis- 
dained, in a great degree, by her daughter on the other. He did. his 
best, however, to meet the exigencies of the case, and at last the ladies 
rose, when he gallantly seized the opportunity of holding the door open 
to let them pass, receiving as his reward a smile from Arabella, who came 
last. When the gentlemen “moved up,” and Mr. Hardback had carried 
his bottle of port to the other end of the table, Tommy was sent for, and, 
being placed beside his grandfather, Grimshaw was spared the delights of 
proximity to the Limb, whieh had been his on the first occasion of his 
dining at Conger Hall. To judge by the mirth which exploded around 
Mr. Hardback, Tommy was evidently making it pleasant, after his 
fashion, to most of those sitting. near him, but their hilarity received a 
check when one gentleman, who had not’ shared in it, rose to his legs 
with the evident intention of making a speech.. He was a tall thin man, 
of a very cadaverous aspect, and the hue of whose countenance suggested 
the last stage of cholera. He was the husband of Mrs.. Indigo, the lady 
in the flowers and feathers already mentioned, and lived at Indigo House, 
a bare-looking barrack of a place near Hendon, and, besides being a 
neighbour, was one of Mr. Hardback’s oldest friends. Silence being 
obtained and glasses filled, Mr. Indigo, with the solemnity that always 
accompanies the proposal to drink a friend’s health, proceeded with 
his self-imposed task. 

He was happy, he said—though his features were shrouded by gloom 
—that the distinguished honour had fallen to his lot of inviting the pre- 
sent company to do that which he felt assured would be highly agreeable 
to the feelings of all who were assembled round that hospitable board. It 
might be painful to his worthy friend on his left to hear words of eulogy 
uttered in his presence—still more: painful was it to Mr:‘Indigo to be the 
inadequate exponent of that eulogy, so well merited, as all who heard him 
must allow—but this he would say, and he challenged his kind friend’s 
bitterest enemies, if any such existed, to cast the shadow of a doubt on 
the assertion he now made, that in all the experience of his life, which - 
was fast spyrensiing that span which limited our sojourn here on earth, 
he never knew, he had never fallen in with, it had never been his good 
fortune to hear of a man so deserving of the admiration of his relatives, 
friends, and acquaintance, and of all who had. business dealings with him. 
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either in an individual or in a general capacity, as—turning to Mr. Hard-. 
back—“ as you, sir?” 

This bold climax—one of those strokes of oratorical art which even Mr: 
Blight might envy, if he ever complimented any one but himself—was 
received with the most vociferous applause, and such remarks as “ Indigo’s: 
a fine speaker,”—* He knows how to do it,”—‘‘ That's the way he gives 
it em at the vestry,” were freely circulated. When the tumult subsided, 
Mr. Hardback, who, with a smiling countenance, had nodded compla- 
cently at every one of Mr. Indigo’s flattering periods, took up his parable, 
but kept his seat, and said: 

“Much obliged to you, Indigo, for your observations. I didn’t expect 
you to say different, for I don’t well see how you could have, if you was 
minded to speak the truth. I pay my way and always did, and don’t 
care the flap of a lobster’s tail for nobody. That’s what I call being in- 
dependent. As to my enemies—that for em! Nobody ever come nigh 
me with a sarcy word, or tried to do me a mischief, but Teiee ’em as good 
as they brought. I don’t suppose there’s any of my enemies here, and so 
I drink all your very good healths.” 

This unadorned eloquence was followed by applause even more rap- 
turous than that which had attended on the loftier rhetoric of Mr. 
Indigo, but, before it was well over, Mr. Hardback raised his voice 
again. 
** As we’re drinking of healths,” he said, “ I’ve something more to say. 
I called you all my friends just now, and so I suppose you are, for I’ve 
known most of you a pretty long time, and it don’t take me long to find, 
a party out, I can tell you.. You and me, Indigo, was boys at school to- 
gether ; it’s nigh upon five-and-forty year, Hammercloth, since we went 
to our first Epping hunt ; Scales, there, recollects: the day when him and 
me left off taking down the shetters, to set up on our own hook. I could 
name others now drinking my wine, but its sooper-flewus. Let me come 
to what I was going to observe. One gent here is, I may say, a stranger 
to us all; I haven’t known him myself more than a week or two, but he 
done me a service I’m not likely to forgit in a hurry. He saved the life 
of this here little boy, my poor son’s offspring.” (‘ That’s him with the 
red head,” interrupted the Limb, clawing at Mr. Indigo.) “ Hold your 
tongue, Tommy,” resumed. his grandfather. ‘So, if you please, we'll 
drink Mr. Mamers’s health in a. bumper—and happy to see you, sir, at 
Conger ’All.” 

Grimshaw’s reply to this gracious accueil represented—to use the 
simile he applied to his feelings—*“a conflicting chaos,” which would 
have taxed the ingenuity of the most experienced parliamentary reporter 
—however accustomed to deal with intellectual confusion—to reduce to 
order. It did not matter much, however, what he really said, the vinous 
generosity of his hearers readily accepting the will for the deed; and he, 
too, sat down amid a storm of applause, which some of those near him 
took advantage of to help themselves—out of their turn—from the nearest 
decanters. The grateful reward which the Limb accorded to Grimshaw’s 
efforts was shown in the “ sight” he took at him, behind his grandfather’s 
back, all the time he was speaking. 

Promiscuous conversation was now resumed, and Grimshaw’s acquaint- 
ance was cultivated by several of the guests who had hitherto kept aloof, 
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jealous, as it seemed, of the presence of “a swell” who did not belong to 
their set-—but quite on the alert, on receiving the mot d’ordre, to wel- 
come the stranger to their society. The “move up” had brought Grim- 
shaw next to the gentleman whom Mr. Hardback had referred to by the 
name of Scales. He was in the wholesale “ fruit business,” as he pre- 
sently imparted, the information being volunteered 4 propos of a dish of 
almonds and raisins, which Grimshaw recommended to his notice. 

“You'll think it odd, now,” he said, “ but, though I may be said to 
live on them things, I never touch em myself. That’s my line, you know 
—just as Hardback’s is fish. In fact, all of us is specials of some kind or 
other, as I dessay you’re aweer. Oh, I forgot—you’re a stranger, as 
Hardback said.” 

“Yes,” replied Grimshaw ; and, lowering his voice, he added: “ Per- 
haps you would be polite enough to tell me who some of your friends are. 
That gentleman opposite, for instance.” 

“ What, him with the black whiskers meeting under his chin! That’s 
Hammercloth of the Acre—very sporting character—turn’d out the Lord 
Mayor’s carriage last year. Built mine when I was Sheriff. That was 
his wife in the red and gold shaw] at dinner. Real Kincob, you may be 
sure. She spares no expense. No more does he. Quite right, too! 
They can afford it. The sandy-haired chap with a hook nose setting 
next to Hammercloth is Mallet, our great City auctioneer. Two ham- 
merers together—hey ? Ah, you should see Mallet at Garraway’s on an 
estate-day! He’s the man for dealing with landed property. There 
isn’t another like him, search London through. He makes you believe 
you’re actually in the woods when he’s talking about the timber: you 
sees the deer in the parks running afore your eyes. When Mallet sells, 

ople bid in downright earnest. Indigo, that proposed Hardback’s 

ealth, you do know?” 

“ Only by name,” replied Grimshaw. 

“IT mean that,” returned Mr. Scales. ‘ Well, you’ve heard what he 
can do. We call him our Speaker at the Board I belong to, which most 
of us here, in fact, are Directors.” 

* Do you think him, then, superior to Mr. Mallet?” 

“ They’re in different lines, you see. Mallet is all for the light and 
captivating—the out o’ doors and hanimated. Indigo addresses himself 
to the sentiment in a man’s buzzom. He unlocks your feelings and brings 
it home to you. Politics, too, is another of his Leties. I wish you had 
heard him the other night on the Slashwig question. I never understood 
it, nor anybody else I believe, till Indigo took it up. I always said, and 
I'll stand to it, that if Indigo had been in parliament he’d have been 
prime minister long ago!” 

“ May I ask what is his profession ?” 

“ Profession? He makes it a bisness, and a good bisness it is! He’s 
a Dyer. Always dresses in black; I says, by way of advertisement, a 
good black, you know, being about the difficultest colour to get to 
stand.” 

These details were interesting, but did not quite satisfy Grimshaw. He 
had been sitting next to the rank and fashion of the party, and wished, he 
said, to be enlightened on the subject of his lady neighbour. 

“Oh, Madam Jerrywet!” said Mr. Scales, smiling. ‘“ She calls her- 
self madam because she married a Frenchman, but, bless you, she’s Eng- 
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lish, as much as I am. I knew her father, old Claypole, of the great 
chaney-shop at Charing-cross, as well as I know anybody. He left her 
a gel bit of money, and the Frenchman snapped at her. Oh, she’s a 
very fine lady !” 

“ She goes to court, I believe!” observed Grimshaw. 

“Court!” replied the other, with a laugh. “Not now. She’s too 
much up for that. She used to. It’s Jerrywet does all the work.” 

“Work! How ?” asked Grimshaw, somewhat bewildered. 

‘* Why, he’s the court hairdresser. Sticks all the feathers in the ladies’ 
heads before they goes to the drawing-rooms. He attends all the fancy- 
dress balls and fates and things of that sort. Makes a mint of money b 
it. Old Claypole and Hardback was cousins ; so you see she’s related. 
I saw she was coming it with you. She always does to strangers. Be- 
tween you and me, Mrs. Hess can’t bear her! She’s full of hairs, and so’s 
her daughter. Bless your heart, they never speaks to my gals, but as 
Mrs. Hess says, treats ’em as if they was dirt. One comfort is, she means 
to pay her off some day.” 

‘“* What kind of person is her husband ?” 

“A regular Padkgeves. All jabber and grimace. It’s as much as I 
can do to keep m Tends off him.” 

By this time the bottle had gone very frequently round, and after a 
second summons to tea, Mr. Hardback asked if his guests “‘ wanted any 


more,” and receiving, of course, a negative answer, led the way into the 
drawing-room. 


XXIII. 


A LITTLE MUSIC AFTER DINNER. 


WueEtHer the ladies cared so much as they protested about the pro- 
longed absence of the gentlemen is more than I will undertake to say, for 
they seemed to be gathered into very comfortable groups—all except 
Madame Girouette and her daughter, who sat apart, the latter bolt 
upright, the former ostensibly occupied in looking over one of the “ books 
oF the season,” but casting hates eilades round the room from time to 
time, and making observations solely for the benefit of Miss Elise, who 
only noticed what her mother said by a scornful movement of her lips. 
Madame Girouette, however, raised her head when Grimshaw entered, 
and looked a smiling invitation to the vacant place on the sofa beside her. 
But to sacrifice all the evening to OTHERS when Arabella was, at last, 
accessible, exceeded Grimshaw’s powers of self-denial, and he crossed to 
the tea-table at which the lady of his love presided. Accepting a proffered 
cup, the enamoured Stockbroker endeavoured to express his feelings by a 
long and steadfast glance, which Arabella interpreted in a way he did not 
expect. 


“« Have I made it sweet enough?” she asked, as Grimshaw kept stirring 
and staring. 
Grimshaw would, at that moment, have given all the per-centage he 
had ever handled, and the stock it represented to boot, could he have 
= told her that she it was who made everything sweet to him; but 
eeling that an open declaration would have been somewhat awkward, 
with a cup of tea in his hand and Mr. Hardback close at his elbow, he 
checked the impetuous thought and sighed a plaintive assent, still striving 
to express by his looks the daring wish his tongue refrained from uttering. 
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Arabella, accustomed to certain tokens of her father’s hospitality, drew 
her own conclusions respecting the gasping, goggling eondition of Grim- 
shaw; but she did him foul wrong in supposing he had drank more wine 
than he could safely carry. The truth is, that, though he had “ partaken” 
(as the newspaper reporters say) freely enough of the contents of Mr. 
Hardback’s cellar, he was what is popularly called “ a peg too low,” and 
in that state—some of us, perhaps, have experienced it—when the power 
of wine is dormant, and fails, for the moment, to raise our spirits. But 
however much it may be regretted that Arabella should have wronged 
‘Grimshaw by her injurious suspicions, the fact remained that she allowed 
herself to be influenced by them, and took the earliest opportunity of re- 
moving from his vicinity. This, indeed, with the various graceful duties 
which she was called upon to perform, was of easy accomplishment ; and 
while she went round the rooms arranging the card-tables, and solicitin 
her guests to play or sing, Grimshaw withdrew from the throng, a 
seated himself apart, his eyes still following his fair enslaver, but in a 
state of mind that could not be considered happy. It was an additional 
mortification, to one of Grimshaw’s sanguine temperament, that he should 
have been asked by Mrs. Nibbletit to take a hand at whist, as if that re- 
source of the aged and imbecile were all he had to appeal to, and he was 
almost rude to the old lady when she crossed his path with the proposi- 
tion. The tables, however, were soon filled without his aid—a.crowd 
gathered round the piano, and Grimshaw would have been left to muse in 
complete solitude, if the Limb, who had been allowed to sit up that night, 
had not spied him out, and forced his company upon him. 

“Well,” said the boy, with his usual fascinating abord, “ what are you 
doing here, old chap? I thought I should have found you in the next 
room, playing at cards with Gran’pa, and all the other fogies. Isaw you 
after dinner talking to old Scales, and tucking in the almonds and raisins. 
I dare say you put a lot in your pockets. Hand ’em out, if you've 

any.” 

“You're an amusing little fellow,” said Grimshaw, trying, but with 
very imperfect success, to bear his torment cheerfully. 

“Am I?” :retorted the Limb. “ That’s more than I can say for you. 
Perhaps you think I don’t remember you now you've got your own 
clothes on? But Ido! You're the great hulking chap I threw stones 
at, and was going to set our dog on when I fell in the water. Lucky 
for you that tumble was. Gripper would have made his teeth meet in 
your leg as sure as you're setting there !”” 

“You would have been sorry for that,” replied Grimshaw, mildly ; for 
brilliant as his courage was at all times in the presence of men, this bo 
overcrowed him now. A mere casual depression, no doubt, to whic 
every one is occasionally liable, particularly when she, whom we love, has 
‘proved unkind. 

“Sorry!” exclaimed the Limb. “Catch me being sorry. What an 
old oad you are! What made you come here again? Nobody wanted 

“Can this be true!’ thought Grimshaw. “ But no! It is only this 
wretched imp’s malice. You little demon, if I had you alone for five 
minutes wouldn’t I give it you!” Then aloud to his persecutor : “ Have 
you forgotten the three shillings I gave you ?” 

“No!” returned the Limb. “I bought a man-trap with ’em of 
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‘Smouch, the tinker that comes round to Hendon, and set it under the 
garden wall. I know where! Somebody will put her foot in it one of 
these days !” 

. “Gracious Heaven!’ ejaculated Grimshaw. ‘'Perhaps this threatens 
Arabella! But if I allude to her, I may precipitate the danger.” 

“What are you thinking of, old chap?” demanded the persistent 
whelp. “I daresay you’ve plenty of a Give us some more! I 
want to buy'a spring-gun. Then I'll go. I see you want me to.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Grimshaw. “Besides, I’ve nothing about 
me. I left my purse at home.” 

* T don’t believe you,” replied the Limb. “ You must have had money 
to pay the eabman that brought you here, and you must have money to 
pay him to take you back.” 

“ Well, but, my good boy,” said Grimshaw, “I want that, you see, for 
my own purposes. If I gave it to you, I should have none myself.” 

“Who cares about that!” exclaimed the Limb. “Come, hand it 
over! Oh, you won’t. Well, you mind if I don’t serve you out, you 
nasty, stingy, red-headed old ass.” 

With these pleasant words the Limb took his departure, leaving his 
victim to digest his impudence as best he might. 

Many considerations led Grimshaw to put up with it—the principal 
one being his knowledge that the boy had not been overheard, for the 
ladies were working the piano and their own voices at such a rate that 
every other sound was lost in the din they made. 

The two Miss Indigos, for instanee, screamed a duet, which bore the 
appropriate title of ‘ Fairy Whispers ;’ and when they had ceased to 
“tear the cave where echo lies,” they were succeeded by Miss Hammer- 
cloth, who had the reputation, in her own circle, of being quite equal to 
Madame Goddard, and in emulation of that accomplished artist favoured 
the company with Mendelssohn’s “ Rondo Brillant, in 'E flat”—the only 
resemblance between the two ladies consisting in the flatness of Miss 
Hammercloth’s performance. 

After much pressing—all the arts of persuasion being thrown away 
upon Miss Elise, who isted in sitting im rigid isolation on the 
sofa, where we last saw her—Madame Girouette was induced to take 
part in a trio with two young ladies not yet mentioned, Miss Vic- 
toria and Miss Constance Cracknell, the daughters of an elderly widow 
lady whose husband had greatly prospered in the biscuit-baking line 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. The Miss Crack- 
nells, on their parts, interposed various obstacles, not being willing 
to follow in the wake of Madame Girouette, and pleading all sorts of 
little difficulties, such as not being accustomed to sing second, third, and 
so forth, but at last the programme was settled, and the married lady 
struck up with “I’d be a daisy,” and, aided by her companions, so 
badgered the theme as to leave little doubt on the minds of their hearers 
that, if the transformation were possible, all three would straightway 
become daisies, and remain so for the term of their natural lives. 

To them sueceeded a brisk, florid young gentleman, Mr. Albert Billson. 
‘He being of a cheerfully comic nature, after affixing to the pedal a jingling 
accompaniment, which, in anticipation of being called upon, he had 
brought with him, went to work on “ The merry sleigh bell,” and rattled 
away so vigorously, with corresponding motion of head, elbows, and 
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knees, that, as Mrs. Nibbletit enthusiastically observed, “ You might 
really fancy yourself there!” though where the place was to which she 
referred neither she nor anybody present had the slightest notion. 

It has been seen that Grimshaw was, to a certain extent, musically 
inclined, and it may, therefore, be readily imagined that he looked upon 
the last singer with all the jealous which one male performer invariably 
feels for another, perfectly satisfied that, if he were asked, he could give 
them something infinitely better than the trash (which did not deserve 
the name of singing) that they had been so stupidly enjoying. 

This feeling in Grimshaw was heightened by observing that Miss Hard- 
back was one of the first to applaud the florid young gentleman. He, 
therefore, resolved to remain no longer in the background, and a stimulus 
to resolution came in the shape of a glass of punch, it being the custom at 
Conger Hall to hand round that pleasant beverage, with negus, lemonade, 
and other notables, in the course of the after-dinner entertainment. Again 
the same smiling attendant presented the well-laden salver to Grimshaw, 
and still the man’s identity remained a puzzle. But he had other things 
to think of now. 

His courage—such as it was—returned with each sip of punch, his 
self-confidence revived, and the baneful depression under which he 
had been labouring was dispelled. He accordingly rose to join the 
throng, resolved to let Arabella see, if the chance were offered him, 
how much vocal talent had hitherto been neglected. As he crossed the 
room for this purpose he again encountered Mrs. Nibbletit. Somewhat 
ashamed at having slightly snubbed her a short time before, he now ac- 
costed her with a smiling countenance. 

“ Delightful evening !” he said. 

Mrs. Nibbletit, very forgiving or very forgetful—most probably both 
—returned Grimshaw’s smile and echoed his observation, with the sup- 
plementary remark that Mr. Albert Billson was so entertaining. 

“You mean the—the—gentleman who gave us the last song? Oh 
yes—very—but it struck me that the accompaniment was a little too 
prononcé.” 

“Qh, the bells was everythink!” exclaimed Mrs. Nibbletit, whose 
rapture had not yet subsided. 

‘‘ Just so,” replied Grimshaw, sarcastically. “I could hear nothing 
else. Now, for my part—of course it’s all a matter of taste—I prefer a 
rich, manly voice, full—as it were—if I may be allowed to use an Italian 
term—you understand the language, no doubt ?—full of brio, or what the 
French call chic, though I confess the latter word applies rather to paint- 
ing than music, but it conveys my meaning, and they are sister arts, you 
know; then the words, in my humble opinion, should express a something 
that trenches upon a sentiment or feeling that—reaches the heart, in fact. 
That is my defnition of what a singer should aim at when he is called 
upon to—as it were—exhibit.” 

“TI suppose, sir,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, overcome by Grimshaw’s grand 
manner—“ I suppose, sir, you sing yourself?” 

“ A littlk—ah—ah—a little given that way, but I am afraid I should 
have no chance of affording any pleasure here”—Grimshaw cast a glance 
towards Arabella—* after your friend, Mr. Andrew Grilson !” 

“ Mr, Albert Billson, sir,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, correcting Grimshaw’s 
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sinister mistake—“ junior partner in the great warehousin’ firm of Harbat, 
Spurway, and Billson, of Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside— Albert 
Billson’s father, most intimate he was with my Pe dear Jeremiah, 
married John Spurway’s eldest daughter Jane, and Harbat that now is 
the youngest, Julia, the firm being all cousins and having their interests 
mutual, which oftentimes happens otherwise, as my poor dear Jeremiah 
knew to his cost when he took into — that black-hearted man 
Foxwell, for black-hearted he proved to him and his, two-and-sevenpence 
in the pound being the consequence and an early death, while Foxwell 
rolled in splendour outfacing official assignees and everybody, living at this 
moment a life of affluence,—but, bless my heart, they’ve persuaded my 
niece, Bella, to sing—come and set down here with me, Mr. Manners ; 
now you will hear something like !” 

There were vacant chairs near the doorway communicating with the 
card-room, and thither Mrs. Nibbletit led Grimshaw, who sat down beside 
her, while Arabella, after a brief prelude on the instrument, proceeded to 
justify her aunt’s implied encomium. Her voice, a really fine one, was full 
able to achieve the result which Grimshaw had shadowed forth as the chief 
excellence of an accomplished singer, and charmed by its melancholy 
sweetness. She chose a popular ballad—* The sailor draws near land” 
—and sang it with so much expression, that an observant listener might 
easily have believed the subject not ideal. 

Mrs. Nibbletit, whose nerves, as we have seen, were highly susceptible, 
gave utterance to numerous sighs, and used her handkerchief very freely, 
whispering to her companion, as she wiped her eyes, that “ such was life !” 

Grimshaw’s admiration for Arabella was, of course, not diminished by 
witnessing her vocal skill, but somehow the song itself was not much to 
his taste, and the mysterious communication of Mrs. Nibbletit slightly 
puzzled him. What had her remark to do with the simple fact of a vessel 
getting into port, or a boat bumping ashore? It was a thing of every- 

ay occurrence, not much more extraordinary than pulling on one’s boots 
or shaving, or eating one’s dinner, and to him not half so interesting. 
Tohim! Ay, but it might be much more so to another. 

Jealousy is quick-witted, and a faint suspicion arose in Grimshaw’s 
mind that the feeling displayed by Arabella had reference to some absent 
person. Instead, therefore, of hastening to compliment Arabella, as 
others were doing, he retained his seat by Mrs. Nibbletit, in the hope of 
eliciting from her some information on this point. W6lff’s Grand “ Ne 
Plus Ultra” sonata, also a favourite piece of Madame Goddard’s, being 
suddenly struck up, without solicitation, by Miss Hammercloth, for the 
express purpose of putting an end to the applause bestowed on Arabella, 
gave Geinchow an opportunity for the conversation he desired. Under 
cover of a rattling hailstorm of instrumentation, which rendered his words. 
inaudible to all but the lady close to him, he thus addressed her: 

“As you very justly say, ma’am, such is life! We launch out upon 
the—the ocean of —of existence,—and we—as it were—come home again. 
Permit me, Mrs. Nibbletit, to ask—as a real friend of the family— 
having, as you are aware, risked my own person to save one of your— 
that is to say—its members, I hope I may be considered as such,—to 
what particular circumstance did your last observation allude?” 

Had Grimshaw been gifted with a capacity for sounding the very depths 
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of human nature, he could not have acquired Mrs. Nibbletit’s confidence 
better than he now did by chiming in with her philosophy. She expanded 
at once,—and the more readily, perhaps, because she was charged with 
another person’s secret. 

“ Mr. Manners,” she said, “we are surrounded by perils and pitfals, 
and none of us knows which are by them encompassed; when and where our 
footsteps may wander, brambles grows up in everybody’s path, and in our 
flesh we feel the thorn. Straightforwardness of conduct is not always 
conducive of happiness, and the minds of fathers—though Mr. Hardback 
is my own sister’s husband—does not always agree with the best of 
daughters’ inclination. A friend, Mr. Manners, you are and ever must be 
to them which that little one is dear to, for though a plague and a mis- 
chief, yet the offspring of an only son, and when old enough will succeed 
to the business, provided he is right-minded and takes to it, which in 
time is to be hoped, years bringing discretion, as my poor dear Jeremiah 
was fond of saying.” 

“JT am to understand then, ma’am,” said Grimshaw, trembling with 
anxiety, “that there has been some opposition by Mr. Hardback to a 
former predilection—if I may make use of the expression—on the part 
of your lovely—allow me to call her so—niece !” 

“ You are!” replied Mrs. Nibbletit, with solemnity. 

“ And further,” said Grimshaw, persisting in the torturing theme, as 
sufferers often court the pang that rends them,—“ that the once fortunate 
individual was—as it were—expatriated on account of his insane pre- 
sumption !” 

“ Expaturated he was not, to the best of my belief, Mr. Manners, but 
always, I must think, very rudely told to go about his business, and never 
more darken my doors, says Mr. H., which the poor youth confessed as 
much when taxed with paying attention to Arabella, whose affections her 
father did not consult.” 

“It was, then—a—a—reciprocal attachment ?” faltered Grimshaw. 

“On both sides, Mr. Manners,” replied Mrs. Nibbletit, with emphasis. 

* Had—Miss Hardback—known the—the—happy” (he was obliged 
to repeat himself) “individual long, or was he a chance custom—that is 
to say—a recent acquaintance ?” 

“You cannot suppose,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, bridling up, “that my 
niece would have submitted to the addresses of an interloper? No, Mr. 
Manners! They had known each other for years, almost from infantile 
hours, having been playmates at the age when boys of ten carry girls of 
seven pickaback.”’ 

“Ts it—may I ask—Jong—since the separation?” 

* Going on for three years ;—yes, it will be exactly three years next 
May since poor Arthur took his heart-broken departure.” 

“Did he go abroad?” 

“To Australian lands, Mr. Manners, hoping to make his fortune in 
the Antipods.” 

** Have you—has Miss Hardback heard from him since ?”? demanded 
Grimshaw, with the stoicism of the Red Indian. 

“Till within the last six months letters have been frequent.” 

“ But not lately ?” said Grimshaw, eagerly. 

Mrs. Nibbletit shook her head mournfully, and Grimshaw with diffi- 
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culty suppressed an exclamation of delight. He was, however, hypocrite 
enough to model the expression of his countenance after that of Mrs. 
Nibbletit, and said in a tone of commiseration: ‘“ You very rightly 
‘observed just now that perils and dangers yawn at us—that is to say— 
round us—in every direction. Who knows if Miss Hardback’s—ah— 
friend—may not have been shipwrecked, and gone—as it were—not that 
I would suggest such a thing—to the bottom!” 

“My own thoughts, Mr. Manners. But Arabella is of a cheerful 
sperrit, and always hopes for the best.” 

“ She, then,” said Grimshaw, with real despondence—“ she grapples— 
that is to say, hooks on, as it were—to the—the memory of the past. In 
her situation, with, doubtless, abundance in perspective, other ladies 
would, perhaps, have smiled upon—I mean, countenanced other admirers 
—fond ones—equally devoted—themselves better off than the gentleman 
whose christian name you only mentioned.” 

“It would not be for want of opportunity, Mr. Manners. Arabella 
has had plenty of offers. Why, as we have entered so far into the sub- 
ject, and the strictest confidence prevailing, I don’t mind telling you what 
I would not breathe to any one besides; and looking upon you as the 
life-preserver of my little great-nephew, I may remark that it was but 
this very morning a splendid one was laid at her feet.” 

“Indeed!” said Grimshaw, with a sensation so very like choking that 
he could say no more. 

* Brought by a groom in new top-boots and silver-crested buttons, 
driving a pair of piebalds, with orders to deliver it into no hand but Ara- 
bella’s. The party most eligible, I may truly say distinguished, and 
occupying the highest of situations, but being a sufferer from a recent 
accident, unable to come in person.” ; 

“Ha!” exclaimed Grimshaw, with dire forebodings. Then, forcing 
himself to speak, he added, with bitter energy, “ Aud how, may I ask, 
was this—‘ splendid offer’—received ?” 

“Tt has always been Arabella’s custom, and acting by my advice, as 
she ever has done, since the day when poor Arthur was ignomousl 
dispelled from this house, to take no step in matrimonial matters without 
her father’s knowledge. Mr. H. was late home from the City to-day, and 
having friends, of course the subject has not yet been mentioned.” 

“As Miss Hardback’s constancy is so unalterable,” said Grimshaw, 
with a terrific sneer, which was entirely thrown away upon Mrs. Nib- . 
bletit, “there can be little doubt of the reception this—‘ eligible and dis- 
tinguished’ ”—(more bitter energy)—“ party will experience.” 

“If you put it quite home to me, Mr. Manners,” replied his inter- 
locutor, “and taking it into consideration that Arthur may, as you 
say, have gone down, poor fellow, and looking at Mr. H.’s own pro- 
pensities, which is to see his daughter well married, and the wisest of us 
being dazzled by rank and fortune, which are not at everybody’s com- 
mand, supposing they do return safe and sound from foreign parts, then 
I wouldn't answer for anybody’s opinions. Arthur is a young man I am 
bound to like, having known him from a boy; but partiality must not 
disguise the fact, that, he never had a court education, like Colonel 
Tippy.” 

“ It is, then, that detestable ruffian,” groaned Grimshaw, inwardly. 
E2 
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What he might have verbally declared was prevented by the cessation 
of Miss Hammercloth’s sonata, and the warning finger held up by Mrs. 
Nibbletit, who, having made what is called “a clean breast of it,” rose, 
and once more mingled with the company, leaving Grimshaw in a state 
which the agonised Titan, had forty vultures been preying on his liver 
instead of one, need not particularly have envied. 

Grimshaw was another example to be added to the many the world has 
known of those who look forward to the fruition of their hopes in the 
coming-off of some particular event, forgetting that nothing ever comes 
to pass in the manner expected. The safest plan, under all circumstances, 
is to look out for the worst—a species of moral hedging, which, if it re- 
verses our anticipations, lands us safely on the other side. Of all the 
occurrences in life, a dinner-party most abounds in disappointments, and 
indigestion, if the dinner itself should happen to be a one—which 
nine times out of ten is not the case—is the least of the many evils to 
which the diner-out is exposed. On the present. occasion, Grimshaw was 
especially unlucky, and Fortune, who owed him amends for what befel 
him at Fogo’s Christmas party, shamefully belied her character. They 
who accuse the Goddess of fickleness are in the habit of making a great 
mistake. She can be constant enough when mischief is a-foot ; and the 
poet who praised her for coming “ with both hands full,” ought in justice — 
to have stated the nature of her teeming gifts. 

Grimshaw had been annoyed all dinner-time by a talkative senti- 
mentalist on one side, and a cold formal English Miss on the other; he 
had been coldly looked upon, after dinner, by her to whom (for the fiftieth 
time) his manly heart was devoted; he had been the target for the inso- 
lence of an ungrateful, vindictive boy; and at the moment when he 
hoped to have propitiated an ally he had received the dreadful tidings 
that an assured lover of the Past, and a possible one of the Present, stood 
between him and happiness. Of what use now were those magic tones 
on which he had relied for touching Arabella’s inmost feelings? He 
might warble “a Temple to Friendship” for ever! No Laura survived 
in Arabella to “ take away love” from the atelier of the sculptor Grim- 
shaw. His place, the place he fondly trusted to have occupied, was be- 
spoken. One man had already been in possession, perhaps was so still 
—and, if not, possession was threatened by another—that other the 
Being he most detested, the arrogant, the impertinent, the hateful 
Tippy ! 

annt, therefore, of pressing forward to eclipse the rest—a dead cer- 
tainty, in his opinion, if he began to vocalise—Grimshaw moodily kept 
aloof, and even when Arabella herself (who perceived by his manner, 
when talking to her aunt, that she had been mistaken) came up and 
expressed a hope that he would favour them with a song, he coldly an- 
swered that he feared he could not gratify her wishes. 

“ You can sing, I know,” said Arabella, her memory reverting to the 
evening service in Hendon church. 

“I could once, Miss Hardback,” replied Grimshaw, in a husky tone, 
and giving a look that was meant to be intensely reproachful—“ but 
voices, like——” he was going to say “ affections,”’ mentally substituted 
“* sympathies,” and ended with “ remoter—that is to say, deeper organs, 
are not always under control.” 
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Arabella thought Grimshaw a very odd person, but could only draw 
one conclusion from this enigmatical speech, and said: 

“T suppose, then, Mr. Manners, you mean to plead the fashionable 
excuse, a cold!” 

“Tt is here, Miss Hardback!” returned Grimshaw, smiting his bosom 

oomily. 

- “On your chest? That being the case, you are quite right not to 
strain your throat. I must ask you, then,” she said, turning to Mr. 
Albert Billson, who stood close by, “ to gratify us once more.” 

“With pleasure, Miss Hardback,” was the reply. “ What shall it 
be? The ‘Stirrup Cup,’ or the ‘ Mocking Bird ?’” 

* You tempt me to ask for both.” 

Grimshaw was doubtful what to do, Should he stay any longer, or 
go at once? While he hesitated, his glance encountered that of Madame 
Girouette, who had r2sumed her place near her impassible daughter. 
She smiled graciously, and he was drawn towards her. 

“How like you men of fashion!” said the sentimental lady. “I 
heard Miss Hardback ask you to sing, but you aristocratic gentlemen 
throw all the burden upon us.” 

“We are—as it were—justified,” replied the fluttered Grimshaw, 
bowing gallantly, and secretly desiring to mortify Arabella, who, he 
fancied, was observing him—*“ perfectly justified—when the result—if I 
may be allowed the expression—is so exquisite. But does not your— 
accomplished daughter—enter the lists as well as yourself ?” 

‘Elise never sings in mixed society. Accustomed as you must be to 
the recherché, you can quite understand that. By-the-by, Mr. Manners,” 
continued Madame Girouette, affecting to lower her voice—* does it 
strike you that Elise resembles somebody you must know very well ?” 

Grimshaw looked at the young lady with the puzzled air that one 
always has when this kind of question is put. 

“| think,” he said, oracularly, “I do see a—as it were—a like- 
ness.” 

“ To Lady Adeline! I knew you must. She has been taken for her 
more than once at the Opera and the flower shows.” 

Poor Grimshaw had not the slightest idea who was meant by Lady 
Adeline, but he felt that he was in for a supposed aristocratic connexion, 
and _— not resist the temptation of keeping up the delusion, so he 
replied : 

fi Exactly. The very image!” 

* Elise,” said Madame Girouette, in the same audible whisper, “ Mr. 
Manners tells me you are the very image of his cousin, Lady Ade- 
line.” 

The statue bent her head with a nearer approach to condescension 
than she had yet shown, and her pleased mamma went on: 

‘“‘ Lady Adeline is very beautiful, though some, I believe, prefer her 
sister, Lady Evelyn? Which do you admire most, Mr. Manners? I 
should like to have your opinion. That, with me, would quite decide 
the question.” 

Grimshaw was thinking how he should extricate himself from the 
horns of this dilemma, when he felt something tugging at his coattails. 
Looking round, he beheld the Limb performing that operation. 
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“ What do you want, you little whelp ?” said Grimshaw, angrily. 

“T want you,” said the boy ; “you'd better come. Somebody here 
knows you! . He says your name ain’t Manners.” 

Grimshaw apologised to Madame Girouette. Would she excuse him 
for a moment? and followed the Limb into the next room. 

“ You're a funny little fellow,” said Grimshaw, trying to propitiate his 
juvenile tormentor, when they were out of earshot of the card-players. 
* What do you mean by what you said just now ?” 

“T mean what I did say,” replied the Limb, sturdily. “ Your name 
ain’t Manners. It’s Grim—something. If you don’t give me half a 
soy. I’ll blow on you to my granpa, and he’ll kick you out of the house 
for coming here under false pretences. I’m not a fool—so hand out !” 

Grimshaw looked quickly round, and then said: ‘ You'll promise to 
hold your tongue if I give you the money?” 

“ Honour bright,” said the Limb, grinning. 

“Here it is, then,” said Grimshaw, producing the glittering coin, 
which the Limb eagerly clutched, and then thrust his clenched hand in 
his pocket. 

“Remember !” said Grimshaw. 

Grimshaw’s presence of mind was so utterly routed that, forgetting to 
take leave of anybody, and seeming to think that his only chance of 
safety consisted in flight, he hurried out of the room and asked a servant 
if his carriage had come. The obsequious waiter, whom he had so often 
noticed, was standing in the hall, and greeted Grimshaw with even more 
than the customary smile. 

* Allow me to help you with your cloak, sir. You don’t remember 
me, but I’ve seen you scores of times, Mr. G. I go out a good deal in 
my way, and shall be proud and happy to be recommended. Please to 
accept my card, sir.” 

So saying, he thrust into Grimshaw’s passive hand a piece of paste- 
board bearing the following inscription : 

“ Richard Sleeky, Beadle of the Stock Exchange, Myrtle-street, High- 
bury. Dinner and Evening Parties attended. Dinners attended, and 
Attendants provided.” 

In return for this document, and scarcely knowing what he was doing, 
Grimshaw deposited a five-shilling piece in the Beadle-waiter’s out- 
stretched palm, as he opened the door of the cab into which Grimshaw 
plunged. At a later hour of the night, while Grimshaw was tossing on 
a sleepless bed, he suddenly exclaimed: 

** That infernal Beadle must have told the boy !” 
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‘* GENERALS, colonels, officers, and men,” Napoleon wrote on March 1, 
1807, from Osterode to his brother Joseph, “ have not had their clothes 
off for two months, and I myself have not pulled off my boots for a 
fortnight. Up to our knees in snow and mud, without bread, without 
wine, without spirits, living on potatoes and meat, we have made long 
marches and counter-marches without rest and relief, fighting at the 
bayonet’s point, and very often in a shower of bullets.” When a man 
does his day’s work in that way, and is at the same time a Napoleon, he 
is sure to manage something. Among others, a peace at Tilsit, which was 
a very fine specimen of Napoleonic handicraft. And yet it was a mistake, 
like everything half finished. For Napoleon in his position should have 
annihilated Prussia instead of humiliating and bullying her, as he un- 
questionably could have done, and dame History would not have saturated 
her pocket-handkerchief with tears if he had. 

For if ever there were a thing worthy of annihilation, it was the Prussia 
of 1806, which had been brought so low by the worst of all governments, 
that of mediocrities, that any man possessed of ordinary common sense 
ean only look with satisfaction on the downfal of this abortion of stupidity 
and pride. How they had boasted about the “ glorious army,” and being 
the ‘first military state in the world.” Of course no account need be taken 
of the people: there were Junkers for officers and passive slaves for soldiers, 
who at their bivouac fires of October 14 sang comic songs about dying 
for the fatherland. Von Riichel, however, marched into the open at Jena 
with the firm conviction of proving, by means of the highly-valued Prussian 
tactics, to Monsieur Bonaparte that the said monsieur was a second-rate 
general, and when the arch braggart’s attention was drawn to the fact that 
French columns were threatening his flanks, he snorted out: “ A Prussian 
general does not look either to the right or left: I shall go straight on 
and thrash the enemy ;” that is to say, be beaten to a fine tune. Such 
they were, and such they would have remained, had not Napoleon showed 
them who was master. It is no paradox to assert that the Emperor of the 
French was the benefactor of Prussia. For if the pigtail of the Junkers 
had not been so rudely cut off, they would have gone on wearing it into 
the twentieth century. We can easily understand, too, that Napoleon, 
after all that had occurred, deeply despised Prussia aud Germany. Besides 
the majority of princes, who ever behaved humbly to every foreign power 
that allowed them to wield the plaything of sovereignty, all ranks and 
classes had their full share in the shame which had fallen on the nation. 
The savans and literati first of all, These German wanderers in the clouds 
still saw in Napoleon, who ought by this time to have been judged as 
what he really was, a species of new Messiah: thus, for instance, Hegel, 
who was his unbounded admirer. The first, indeed the only, name- 
worthy journal of Germany at that day, the Allgemeine, trumpeted with 
full cheeks the glory of the conqueror of Germany. Here is a specimen : 
“The Emperor of the French guides, with all-surveying glances, the 
immeasurable business of the state and war, and forces his way into every- 
thing with an omnipotence which we can only be amazed at but not com- 
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prehend.” In Berlin, the French officers were disgusted at the “ con- 
temptible manner’’ in which they were flattered. 

The war had in the mean while moved to Poland and East Prussia. At 
his head-quarters of Posen, the Emperor of the French accepted the 
homage of the Elector of Saxony and the Saxon dukes, and made them 
his confederate vassals. Charles Augustus of Weimar was forced with a 
bleeding heart to condescend to become one, or at least to be called so. 
The Elector Frederick Augustus became one with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude. The continuation of the war began with gloomy auspices for 
Prussia. Driven back into a corner of her territory, and threatened not 
only by the French, but also by the Poles, who revolted on the approach 
of the latter, she had a force of twenty-five thousand men at her Ripe. 
The one hundred and eighty thousand Russians, with whom Alexander 
promised to hasten to the assistance of his friend Frederick William, re- 
mained a promise. For, in the first place, only sixty thousand Russians, 
under Bennigsen’s command, had reached Prussia, while the remainder of 
the Russian force, fifty-five thousand men, were a long way behind, under 
Buxhowden. The war, besides, was not to the liking of the Russian 
aristocrats, who did not see why they should fight for these Prussians, on 
whom they looked down with sovereign contempt since the battle of Jena, 
while the Russian officers and soldiers behaved much worse in Prussia or 
a friendly country than the French did, and displayed such a Mongolian 
brutality, as if they were still benighted savages. We mean it literally 
when we say that the Russian soldiers, wherever they set their foot, con- 
verted the country into a desert. This was, in reality, the sole profit 
which Prussia derived in 1806 and 1807 from the Czaric friendship. 

The whole conduct of the war was a failure from the beginning. The 
Russian generals would not do anything material for Prussia. ‘This was 
especially the case with Bennigsen, who, as a foreigner, had a double 
motive to support the repugnance of the Russian aristocracy to the Prus- 
sian alliance. Still, he must do something, if he, one of the murderers 
of Paul I., did not wish to ruin himself entirely with Alexander, who, at 
that time, meant the war seriously, as he hoped to conquer the Emperor 
of the French in spite of the experience he had gained at Austerlitz. 
What he first did for this object would seem incredible if it were not 
avouched. While Bennigsen would not serve under Buxhdwden, or 
Buxhowden under Bennigsen, and as, moreover, the Russian aristocracy 
would not have liked the supreme command given to a foreigner, the 
king selected a native, Kamensky, an invalid in his sixty-sixth year, and 
at the same time a lunatic, who tried to emulate Suwarrow, but really 
— what he was—the fool. On reaching the scene of action, this 

ighly successful field-marshal babbled: “I will go to Silesia to attack 
the foe in the rear.” A perfect folly as matters stood. When Prince 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg presented himself to the field-marshal, the “ little 
thin man, merely dressed in a shirt and nightcap,” rushed at him, and 
cried with all his might, “ Prince Wiirtembergsky ! cousin de sa Majesté 
Y’Empereur, Plemennik Marii Feodorowna (nephew of Maria Feodo- 
rowna). Altesse sérénissime! Young blood! Molodez (excellent lad), padi 
sjuda (come here).” Then he drove about for some days en grand tenue 
—i. e. “in a peasant’s sheepskin coat, with a small sword buckled over 
it, and a dirty cloth wound round his head’’—to the different corps 
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d’armée in a peasant’s cart, threw everything into confusion, shouted to 
the soldiers, “ You are betrayed and sold! All is lost! Run home, I 
shall do so too,’’ really went off at a gallop in his cart to Ostrolenka, 
turned up again for a moment at Lomza, was caught up at Grodno by an 
imperial decree which banished him to his estates, where he was eventu- 
ally murdered by his serfs, whom he had driven into a state of madness. 

When they had got rid of this lunatic, the Russians appeared to mean 
it seriously under Bennigsen’s command. But the bravely-fought battle 
of Pultusk on December 26th, against Lannes, Augereau, and Davoust’s 
corps, gained them no other success but a secured retreat. The French 
were also exhausted by their rapid march from Thuringian into these 
Polackian regions, where the “fifth element,” mud, was more difficult 
to subue than the foe. ‘The Polish canaille call this a country,” the 
brutal Davout yelled, as he shook his mud-laden boots. They went into 
winter quarters, but, before the January of 1807 was at an end, the ope- 
rations were begun again on both sides. Bennigsen, pressed by the 
Czar’s orders, advanced as far as the Passarge, but on Napoleon coming 
up in strong force, fell back again on Prussian Eylau. Here he fought, 
with sixty thousand men against seventy thousand French and Rhenish 
confederates, a battle on February 7th, one of the most sanguinary of 
those in which Napoleon was engaged. For a long distance the snow- 
clad fields were stained with blood. The frightful butchery led to no 
decision, no victory for the French, which was in great measure owing to 
the six thousand Prussians who fought here on the side of the Russians, 
and who, led by the brave General Lestocq, in the crisis of the action, 
when the Russian left wing was broken, charged with band playing and 
flags flying, and were the first to restore the honour of the Prussian 
arms in the field. What was thought in Paris of Napoleon’s assumed 
victory at Eylau, was shown by the fall of the funds. The Emperor 
was well aware that he had not conquered, and the sight of the field of 
Eylau appears to have been too terrible even for his nerves. At least, he 
said in his bulletin, “ This scene is peculiarly fitted to inspire princes with 
a love of peace and hatred of war.” He did even more, while at the same 
time he shouted to his terribly maltreated troops the consoling words 
that they would ever be les soldats de la grande armée. He sent General 
Bertrand to Memel to offer the King of Prussia peace. We must as- 
sume that, under the first impressions of February 8th, he meant this 
offer seriously, and at any rate he meant his added assurance that he had 
learned that no independent state could be made out of Poland. In 1801 
he had said to Talleyrand that it was hopeless to think of a Polish state, 
which sufficiently yee what he meant from the beginning with the 
Poles, who saw in him their saviour and the restorer of their fatherland. 

The offer of peace—though only speaking in general terms of a restora- 
tion of Prussia—was seductive, doubly seductive, in the frightful position 
in which the few relics of the ruined state now were. The Russian allies 
behaved in such a fashion in the country that the peasants, driven to 
desperation, “ implored the advent of the French on their knees.” About 
this time Lieutenant-Colonel von dem Knesebeck, attached to the Rus- 
sian head-quarters, wrote heartrending letters to Scharnhorst “ about the 
barbarity of the Moscovites, who thought of nothing but draining and 
destroying the country in order to protect themselves by this desert,” 
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and implored his friend to make every effort “that peace should not be 
declined if proposed on conditions at all acceptable.” Frederick William 
has been reproached for acting on Hardenberg’s advice, and adhering 
firmly to the alliance with Russia and England—the latter had been re- 
cently patched up again—for at once informing his allies of Napoleon’s 
offers, and assuring the Czar that he would never separate from him. It 
has been said that such honour would have been most laudable in a 
private person; but he who wishes to play the part of a monarch, ought 
to be aware that, in politics, matters are not as in a romance of Lafon- 
taine, and that, as regarded the alliance with Russia, a powerful con- 
federate never yet hesitated to sacrifice the weaker if his own advantage 
demanded it. Hence it was a proof of Frederick William’s limited in- 
sight into affairs, that he believed the assurance brought him from 
St. Petersburg by General Uwarow, in February, 1807, that the Czar 
“ would sooner expose himself to the danger of losing his own crown than 
suffer the king to lose a grain of sand from his states.” It is true that 
it was foolish to put faith in such assurances. But, on the other side, 
could any faith be placed in Napoleon’s peaceful language? Could aught 
but a snare be seen init? The king sent Colonel von Kleist to the French 
Emperor at Osterode, to learn some fuller details about the peace-offering. 
Kleist only heard unpleasant things. For Napoleon, who had in the 
mean while recovered from the Eylau fright, only talked about impracti- 
eable things, and the Prussian colonel was forced to keep his ears very 
wide open, in order to fish out from Napoleon’s deluge of words the one 
certain fact that the Elbe would henceforth be the western frontier of 
Prussia. Under such circumstances, there was no further reference to 
serious negotiations. Alexander sent reinforcements to his army, aud 
himself came to Prussia, for the purpose of introducing greater energy 
into the army. On April 8th he reviewed the Prussian Guards in the 
presence of the king, embraced the latter before the front, and ex- 
claimed, with tear-laden eyes, “It is true that neither of us will fall 
alone. Either both together, or neither of both!” This Czaric emotion 
was indubitably sincere; but a man does not get far with emotions in 
this hard and rough world, and instead of performing a scene from an 
opera, the Czar should have made every effort to relieve the important 
city of Dantzig, which was invested by the French. As a competent 
man has said, * It was a thorough pasquinade on the art of war, that a 
great army should quietly look on for three months while a fortress like 
Dantzig, whose possession had an influence on the whole plan of opera- 
tions, was being besieged and taken, and only began to act on the 
offensive again when the surrender was heard of.” But in this strange 
way acted General Bennigsen, who knew, however, that he thus met the 
views of the large Russian party, who asked quite loudly, under the 
guidance of the Grand-Duke Constantine, ‘‘ Why should we fight any 
more for the personal friendship of our emperor with the King of Prussia ?” 
The fall of Dantzig—on May 25th the commandant Kalkreuth found 
himself compelled to sign a capitulation with Marshal Lefebvre—enabled 
Napoleon to continue the campaign ; and he had so cleverly employed 
the rest granted him, that he was enabled to advance at the head of two 
hundred thousand men, while the Prusso-Russian army counted one 
hundred and twenty thousand combatants at the most. 
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Hence things happened as they must happen. For no one in the 
governing circles thought of the only chance of salvation—and that was 
certainly a desperate one. It consisted in carrying on the war against 
Napoleon, as it was done eventually in 1812. And yet, it is a remark- 
able fact that the idea was already in existence. Over in Memel the 
Russian general, Barclay de Tolly, who was severely wounded at Eylau, 
while lying on his sick-bed, explained to his friend, the historian Nie- 
buhr, how, if ever he had the honour of commanding the Russian army, 
he would lead it to the heart of Russia, drawing the foe after him beyond 
Moscow, in order to fatigue and exhaust him, and cut him off from his 
resources and base of operations, so as, in the end, with the aid of the 
severe climate, to let Napoleon find a second Pultawa on the banks of 
the Wolga. In the mean while the work of blood began again early in 
June on the banks of the Passarge. After the French had crossed the 
stream, an obstinate and indecisive battle was fought on June 10th at 
Heilsberg, but four days later the decisive blow was struck at Friedland. 
Napoleon bought the victory dearly ; but what did he care for the loss 
of twelve thousand men, if he was able to write to his brother Joseph, 
as he did from Tilsit on June 20th: “The battle of Friedland, which 
was fought on the anniversary of Marengo, decided the dispute. The 
Russian army is annihilated. This battle is as decisive as those of 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena were.” He spoke the truth. At the 
Prussian court at Memel the ministers whined, in the Russian camp 
Bennigsen yelled, for peace, The Czar still wanted to hold out, but the 
ey current was too strong for him. He hesitatingly gave his general 

If full powers to offer the enemy an armistice, and Bennigsen did not 
hesitate to change the half into a whole, and agree with Berthier a four 
weeks’ truce. ‘The vacillating Czar was brutally urged by his brother 
Constantine, who “ proved himself a poltroon in every affair of the war,” 
to give his consent. Matters even went so far that the brothers inter- 
changed such fraternal language as ‘‘ sending to Siberia,” and “ deposing 
from the throne.” Alexander gave way, and the sacrifice of Prussia 
was thus decided. 

It was carried out. The vanquished allies did not fall “ together,” but 
one fell “ without the other,” and this one was Frederick William, who 
was now able to learn the value of Czaric oaths of friendship over the 
coffin of Frederick the Great. But why should any one feel hurt at the 
falling away of the Emperor Alexander? it must be a very honestly 
limited intellect that supposes friendship to have any weight in politics. 
It is regulated by interest. What could the helpless King of Prussia 
offer the Czar? Nothing. While Napoleon could and really did offer 
an immensity. Alexander naturally clutched at it, for History does 
not work with feelings and morality, but with facts, which are certainly 
generally ‘brutal’ enough. And then, to do justice, we must not omit 
to repeat that the feeling among the Russian aristocracy and army was 
opposed to the war; nor forget that the Czar had the Russian Magna 
Charta in terrible memory. At the same time, Napoleon was aware that 
Alexander was offended with England, and justly so, because England 
had displayed her own peculiar selfishness in this war, had done nothing 
noteworthy to support her continental allies, had refused Prussia subsidies, 
had declined, in insulting terms, to be security for a Russian loan, and, 
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on the other hand, had persistently pursued in Asia, Africa, and America, 
the same policy of conquest of which she hypocritically accused the 
French autocrat. Napoleon made use of the Czar’s anti-English feel- 
ings, and at length his mental superiority, as well as his histrionic talent, 
gained such sway in his meetings with Alexander, that the latter was 
unable to withstand their combined influence. He had to grow and 
ripen for some years longer ere he could free himself from the snares 
which Napoleon wove round him at Tilsit, and derive from the feeling of 
humiliation at having been snared an irreconcilable hatred which even- 
tually became the principal lever in the overthrow of Napoleonism. 

It was only natural that Prussia should seek an armistice from the victor 
when Russia had done so. Napoleon, while granting it, was careful to 
separate his dealings with Russia from those with Prussia, and as he might 
anticipate an easy victory over whiners and chatterers like Kéckeritz and 
Kalkreuth, he insisted that the Prussian negotiations for peace should not 
be managed by Hardenberg, to whose ministry this hint put an end. For, 
so soon as the victor had made sure of Russia, he spoke to Prussia as a 
* master and commander. He made sure of the Czar, however, by his 

often-described meeting with him, on June 25, in the floating pavilion on 
the Niemen, near Tilsit. Napoleon wished to be enchanting, for he 
needed Alexander. Not only was it clear that Russia could not be subdued 
with the means he then had at his disposal, but he also wanted—and that 
could be obtained by an alliance with the Czar—to have peace for a few 
years in north-eastern Europe, in order to complete the subjugation of the . 
south-west. For he was already yearning with his insatiable mind to fly 
over the Pyrenees and command in Lisbon and Madrid, as he commanded 
in Vienna, Rome, and Naples, in Amsterdam, Hamburg, Munich, Dres- 
den, and Berlin. He also needed Alexander’s assistance, in order to bring 
to full growth a monster to which he had recently given birth in the 
Prussian capital. This monster was called the Continental Blockade—a 
horrible thing, of which a dreamer might fancy that Homer had pro- 
phetically sung, “ In front a lion, and behind a dragon, in thé centre a 
chimera.” 

Hence he wished to be enchanting on June 25, 1807, and was so. 
Bonaparte’s tempest was changed into a gentle, murmuring breeze. He 
even carried matters so far that he pretended “ to be perfectly enamoured 
with Alexander’s noble and handsome form,” and yet he contrived to make 
the hurricane roar every now and then between the dulcet murmurs, 
hurling colossal ideas and plans, like primeval masses of rock, at the 
Czar’s feet. When the two emperors entered the floating pavilion, the 
Russian saluted the French with the words: “I hate the English no less 
than you do, and will support you in everything you undertake against 
them.” To which Napoleon replied: “If that is the case, everything can 
be easily arranged, and peace concluded.” These expressions may be re- 
garded as historical, for in the summer of 1812 Napoleon wrote from 
Wilna to Alexander: “ You said to me at Tilsit, ‘I will second you 
against the English.” He at once began to set the vanity of the Czar 
to the right key.“ With such warriors as lately fought so murderously, 
the world could be conquered and ruled. Let us unite—and do so 
between ourselves, for we can carry matters further in an hour than our 
ministers in many days—let us unite, and we shall accomplish the greatest 
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things of modern times. Russia expends her strength in vain in a con- 
test with France, while in an alliance with France she can resume her sole 
true policy—the policy of Catherine II.” As may be supposed, during 
~ this frst meeting all, or at least the majority of the points, were discussed 
on which they agreed “directly” in further conferences. The Napo- 
leonic idea of establishing a duchy of Warsaw as a sort of “ foundation- 
stone or memorial of a future kingdom of Poland,” must necessarily be to 
Alexander a stumbling-block and rock of offence: but Napoleon sought 
to help him over it by demonstrating that Russia, in order not to alarm 
Europe, must remain behind the Niemen, and turn her glances to the 
East. And in this direction he brought before the Czar’s dazzled sight a 
perspective of conquest which extended not merely to Constantinople but 
to India—a delusion to which Napoleon constantly referred in his com- 
munications with Alexander. (Thus, for instance, he wrote in February, 
1808, to Caulaincourt, his ambassador at Petersburg, “ Dites 4 l’Em- 
pereur, que je ne suis pas loin de penser 4 une expédition dans les Indes, 
au partage de l’empire Ottoman, et 4 faire marcher 4 cet effet une armée 
de 20 4 25 mille Russes, de 8 4 10 mille Autrichiens, et de 35 4 40 mille — 
Frangais en Asie et de la dans !’Inde.”) With the snare of the esta- 
blishment of the duchy of Warsaw another was closely connected, as 
Napoleon wished to embroil Russia and Prussia permanently, by inducing 
the former to accept a share of the Prussian booty, the Prusso-Polish circle 
of Bialystok. 

There is reason for believing that Alexander seriously protested against 
the villany of helping to plunder his ally ; but Napoleon induced him to 
accept, by using the threat that, in the event of refusal, he would attach 
the territory in question to the threat directed against Russia, called the 
duchy of Warsaw. The victor further ensnared his victim with Sweden, 
whose madcap of a king was Alexander’s brother-in-law. “The King 
of Sweden is certainly your relation and ally, but Sweden is a geogra- 
phical foe of Russia. Finland extends to the gates of Petersburg. Can 
you endure the thought that your boastful Russian ladies in their palaces 
on the banks of the Neva may hear the thunder of Swedish cannon?” 
The bait was too tempting, and Alexander snapped at it. He assented 
to the demanded breach with England, and to join the continental 
blockade, although it might be foreseen that it would ruin the Russian 
export trade, and, with it, his own finances. Napoleon promised to 
give him full liberty in the East, first against Turkey, where the 
Danubian Provinces were waiting to be carried home like a ripe harvest; 
and the Napoleonic magic-lantern also displayed pictures of a division of 
the world into an empire of the East and an empire of the West so 
seductively, that Alexander’s recollections of his assurances and oaths to 
his Prussian ally faded away more and more. It may be charitably 
assumed that the Czar, when Napoleon first revealed to him that Prussia 
must surrender all her German provinces on the west of the Elbe, and all 
her Polish territories, in order that there might be carved out of the 
former a kingdom of Westphalia for an ex-naval lieutenant and linen- 
draper’s clerk, Jerome Bonaparte, and out of the latter a duchy of War- 
saw, whose nominal sovereign would be the newly-created King of Saxony 
—it may be charitably assumed, we say, that the Czar raised some slight 
objections to the hemibnese of these conditions of peace. But it is cer- 
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tain that he took no effectual steps, for when the Prussian negotiators, 
Kalkreuth and Golz, a few days after reminded the Emperor of the 
French that, at his first meeting with the Czar in the floating pavilion, 
he had promised more favourable terms for Prussia, Napoleon answered : 
“Bah, the Emperor of Russia cannot have understood me correctly, 
owing to his hardness of hearing ;” and the Czar patiently allowed him- 
self to be accused of defective hearing. Probably he did not hear cor- 
rectly, or quite overheard Napoleon, when he said to him: “I do not 
fear Prussia: she can do me no more harm, and hence I have no cause 
to spare her.” And he probably appeased his conscience by the fact 
that Napoleon offered plundered, humiliated, and trampled Prussia the 
further insult of publicly declaring that he restored Frederick William 
one-half of his territory, “solely out of respect for the Emperor of Russia 
and his intervention.” Really, people ought not to feel so indignant as 
they have done, because Napoleon, on returning from his first interview 
with Alexander, is reported to have said to his confidants, “C’est un 
Grec du bas Erapire.” It is a fact that Russia lost nothing by the peace 
of Tilsit, but gained a province—a Prussian one—and that the Czar, 
after everything was settled with Napoleon, gave his cheated and aban- 
doned ally “ the most solemn and affecting assurances of his most tender 
friendship, and of the care with which he was striving to promote the in- 
terests of Prussia.” 

The poor King of Prussia paid bitterly on June 26 for the restraint 
which the victor had placed on himself the previous day in the presence 
of the Emperor of Russia. He builied him like a schoolboy, overwhelmed 
his army and civil administration with abuse, and at length dismissed 
him so astounded, that it seems like an attack of insanity when we read 
how the king, returning from this interview in a very bad temper, let it 
out on Von Kleist, Hardenberg, and Jagow, by growling, “ Napoleon is 
only too well acquainted with the faults of my army. I always said that 
the pay of the captains was too high.” Frederick William must cut a 
sad figure in those weary days of Tilsit—so sad, that the Russian 
general Budberg said, without hesitation, to Baron von Schladen : 
“With a monarch like yours no one can save the state. He only listens 
to, and follows the advice of, weak men and rogues. Hence Prussia 
will perish through him.” 

The whiners and yelpers in the king’s entourage now hit on a plan to 
obtain milder terms from Napoleon, which was worthy of such statesmen. 
They proposed to get up a grand emotional scene, in which the Queen 
Louise was to perform the principal character. The king was aware of 
the plan, and so probably was the Czar. The queen was induced to come 
over from Memel, although she might have been spared this humiliation, 
the more so, because only such men as Kéckeritz could hope to touch 
Napoleon by a scene 4 Lafontaine, which was certainly adapted to the 
idyllic Paretz, but certainly not to Tilsit. The queen came reluctantly, 
but she did come. ‘ What a self-victory it costs me, Heaven alone 
knows,” she remarked on the road. On the 6th she entered Tilsit in a 
state carriage drawn by eight horses, under the escort of French dragoons 
of the Guard. An hour after, Napoleon arrived on a long-tailed barb. 
Generals held his stirrup as he dismounted. The king and the Prussian 
princes received him on the steps. He kept his riding-whip in his hand, 
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took off his hat, bowed right and left, and went alone up to the queen. 
Louise behaved in a way at once dignified and clever to the arrogant 
victor. “ How could you commence war with me ?” he opened the con- 
versation. ‘Sire, the renown of Frederick permitted us to deceive our- 
selves as to our strength, even if we deceived ourselves in other respects.” 
The king and queen were afterwards Napoleon’s guests at dinner, and 
the conqueror condescended to tell Frederick William that he must con- 
sole himself about the loss of his provinces. It was one of the results of 
the fortune of war. ‘The king this time found a dignified answer in his 
grief: ** Sire, you do not know what it is to lose countries to which the 
dearest reminiscences of youth are attached. It is as impossible to forget 
them as one’s cradle.” ‘ Bah! a cradle! When the child has become a 
man, he has no time to think of his cradle.” ‘“ Pardon me. He can as 
little forget as deny his youth, and a man of heart will gratefully re- 
member the cradle in which he lay as a child.” The queen returned to 
Piktupéhnen not without hopes. She had attached too great a weight 
to the polite remarks which Napoleon employed towards her, and hoped 
at least to effect the restoration of Magdeburg. The conqueror did not 
delay in undeceiving her. He told Count Golz bluntly that what he had 
said to the queen was only a polite mode of speech, and bound him to 
nothing. There could be no idea of further negotiations, for everything 
was settled with the Emperor Alexander. It was only through respect for 
the latter that he left the king anything at all. In short, nothing was left 
but to accept the treaty of peace as he dictated it. “Il faut en finir. I 
must get back to Paris.” With ignoble mockery he referred the king to 
the Czar, who might as well sacrifice his relatives, the Dukes of Mecklen- 
burg and Oldenburg, to the king: their lands would make a nice com- 
pensation for Prussia. When the conqueror took leave of the queen, he 
offered her a rose of rare beauty. She hesitated to accept it, but at length 
did so, with the words, “ At least with Magdeburg.” The condition was 
harshly rejected. ‘ Fortresses are no toys for ladies,’’ Napoleon said at 
home, in Paris, to Josephine, to whom he boasted that he had sacrificed 
none of his policy to gallantry. On the 7th and 9th of July the two 
treaties were signed at Tilsit. Prussia lost through it the above-mentioned 
provinces, was, in addition, compelled to join the continental blockade, and 
at once close her ports against England, and recognise the new King of 
Westphalia and the Grand-Duke of Warsaw, as well as the Bonapartist 
Kings of Holland and Naples. In addition to this, Prussia had to pay 
France a war indemnity, amounting to one hundred and fifty million franes, 
and until the settlement of this sum, which it was impossible for Prussia, 
reduced to half her former size, to raise, the fortresses of Stettin, Glogau, 
and Ciistrin, would remain as security in Napoleon’s hands. The French 
were to evacuate Prussia by December 1, but, in reality, two hundred 
thousand French and confederates remained till beyond the middle of 
1808, living at the expense of the hapless country. Nor was this all. By 
virtue of further stipulations, extorted by force, Prussia must keep various 
military and commercial routes open through her territory for the French 
to Poland and Saxony, surrender New Silesia and the circle of Michelau 
to the duchy of Warsaw, recognise the gift of Prussian state domains to 
Napoleonic marshals and generals, and finally bind herself not to keep 
more than forty-two thousand men under arms during the next ten 
years. 
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Let us now return to Tilsit, where all sorts of secret things were being 
settled in the intervals between the military spectacles with which Napo- 
leon tried to amuse the Czar. Nothing less was being negotiated than a 
division of the world between the Emperors of the East and West; at 
least, we may assume so, though it cannot be proved. The treaty is said 
to have been formally signed by Talleyrand and Prince Kurakin, but the 
original document was burned by the former during the Czar’s residence 
in Paris in 1814. The Czar was naturally over-anxious to have such a 
document destroyed, and Talleyrand’s polite attention to his wishes may 
explain many acts of attention paid Talleyrand by the Czar. A copy 
of the treaty is said to have existed, however, which was first published 
in Gazeta de Madrid in 1812, and then in some English papers. As 
to the exact terms of the treaty, we may perhaps know them if Talley- 
rand’s memoirs ever appear. But England’s gold enabled her spies to 
discover the most secret projects of her foes, and she learned early in 
July, 1207, that Napoleon intended to get hold of the Danish fleet. She 
prevented this danger—for it was certainly a danger for England, if 
France should have at her disposal the fleets of Denmark, Russia, Spain, 
and Portugal, as was indubitably Napoleon’s intention. Hence, ere the 
Emperor’s design of making Bernadotte and Victor advance into 
Schleswig- Holstein, and thence transport the army to the Danish islands, 
could be carried into effect, England dealt the counter-blow. She sent 
a powerful fleet into the Sound with a corps of twenty-five thousand 
men on board, and demanded of Denmark an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and the charge of the Danish fleet as a material guarantee. 
Denmark rejected these imperious demands. ‘The English landed, in- 


vested Copenhagen by land and sea, bombarded the city, compelled it to 


surrender on September 7th, and carried off as good prize the Danish 
fleet lying in harbour, and consisting of eighteen ships of the line and 
fifteen frigates. It was certainly a scandalous breach of the peace, which 
must render Denmark a vassal of Napoleon, but at the same time it was a 
necessity —a result of the anti-Napoleonic policy of the island kingdom. 
The fury of the conqueror at this trick was unbounded. He foamed 
and stormed, because another had anticipated him in what he intended 
to do himself, and that thus one of the most important meshes of the 
net made at Tilsit should be broken through. For a time, his bile was 
appeased by inhaling the smoke of the incense which greeted the victor’s 
return in every nook and corner of his capital. It seemed impossible to 
surpass in infamy the flattery of Cambacérés and Fontaine, and yet a 
Count Fabre effected the impossibility by converting Madame Letitia 
Bonaparte into a new Madonna, and her son into a new Saviour, in the 
presence of the assembled senate. Thus the great and the noble flat- 
tered: the little people, the populace, adored the Emperor in their way. 
One day, after the return from Tilsit, Napoleon held a grand review on 
the Boulevards near the Madeleine. A citizen’s wife held up her three- 
— daughter—her name was Aurore Dupin, and she afterwards 
came an unhappy wife under the name of Dudevant, and a great writer 
under that of Georges Sand—above the shakos of the soldiers, so that 
she might see the Emperor walking down the line. The child, raised 
above the soldiers for a moment, attracted the attention of the passing 
Cesar. He looked at her, and the mother exclaimed in delight, “ He 
looked at you, Aurore! Never forget it! That must bring you luck.” 
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Can we feel surprised that the deified man really began to believe in his 
divinity, and that the genius of the fancied god gradually made way for 
the demon of imperial madness ? 

This was the epoch of Napoleon’s friumphal pomp, for it was the period 
of the congress of Erfurt, to which he ordered Talma with the words, 
“ You will play to a pit full of kings.” In truth, at Erfurt kings were 
as plentiful as blackberries ; and the captain who angrily said, “ Taisez 
vous, ce n’est qu’un roi” to the drummers of the Imperial Guard, who, 
deceived by the pompous appearance of the stout King of Wiirtemberg, 
struck up the triple roll reserved for the Emperors, was an historical word- 

ainter. Napoleon, who was already considerably entangled in Spain, 
fad a pressing necessity to keep the Czar in good temper till he could 
settle that complication. But this good temper was threatening to turn its 
seamy side outwards, because Napoleon had grown marvellously silent as 
to the grand expectations he had held out, and the Sultans Mustafa and 
Mahmud II. displayed an unexpected and unpardonable obstinacy in 
retaining the Danubian Provinces desired by the Czar. The Swedes re- 
fused to give up Finland except after a sanguinary contest, so little sense 
had they of the blessings promised the world by the Tilsit project. Lastly, 
the results of joining the continental blockade were beginning to make 
themselves severely felt, and Alexander was giving way to the unpleasant 
conviction that he ee allowed himself to be humbugged at Tilsit. Hence, 
in order to defer the breaking through of this conviction for a few years 
longer, a second edition of the great ideas of Tilsit was got ready. 
Champagny must give the Russian minister a hint that all obstacles 
still existing between France and Russia could be removed by a second 
personal meeting. The hint was given, accepted by Alexander, and thus 
they met at Erfurt in September, 1808. 

These autumn days of Erfurt were unquestionably the zenith of the 
Napoleonic star. For once again the thorough actor, though he stu- 
pidly forgot his part once or twice, succeeded in getting the Czar into 
his net, or at least it looked exactly like it. Alexander was sharp- 
sighted enough to perceive that the great ideas of Tilsit had only been a 
delusion, and hence would not quit Erfurt without the assurance of real 
advantages. Napoleon might twist about as he pleased, but was com- 
pelled, by the treaty of October 12, expressly to concede that the Rus- 
sians might take Finland from Sweden, and Wallachia and Moldavia 
from the ‘Turks, and, in addition, pledge himself to support his exalted 
ally, in the event of Austria or any other power taking any steps to dis- 
turb the Czaric robbery. With this Alexander declared himself satis- 
fied, or pretended to be so, for he rivalled at Erfurt his exalted ally in 
acting a part, and the latter was able to write to his brother Joseph: “I 
have settled all my business with the Emperor of Russia. Everything 
is arranged exactly as I wished.” In truth, the subjugation of Europe 
seemed secured for a long time by this Erfurt patching up of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

Napoleon took a pleasure in playing the magnificent host with Alex- 
ander, and for this purpose displayed all his Byzantine gorgeous pomp. 
He had brought with him a glistening swarm of lacqueys, from the 
marshal and minister down to the piqueur and groom. It was not 
without an object, either, that the portion of his army which returned 


about this time from Prussia, marched through Erfurt. At this moment 
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Talma’s scholar suddenly changed his part as the magnificently amiable 
host for that of the odiously arrogant parvenu. One day he invited the 
Czar and his suite to a parade of a regiment which had just returned 
from Prussia. On reaching the review-ground, Napoleon galloped 
down the front without troubling himself about the Czar, “ who was 
compelled to follow him like an adjutant.” When the regiment had 
formed into close column, Napoleon shouted to the colonel, “ Les braves 
en avant!” and a number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, stepped forward a semicircle round the Emperor. He dis- 
mounted, all did the same, the Czar and his brother Constantine stood 
on the right of Napoleon, Berthier, with a portfolio, on his left, while a 
heap of kings, princes, and dukes completed the circle. The colonel of 
the regiment, which had aided materially in deciding the battle of Fried-, 
land, called in turn each of the “braves,” and presented him to the 
Emperor, who inquired into all the details most closely, as to what each 
had done at Friedland, and rewarded them on the spot with promotion 
or the Cross of the Legion. Most of those present, the French not ex- 


cepted, felt convinced that Napoleon, by his whole conduct, wished to 


humiliate and torture the Czar, and all eyes were involuntarily fixed on 
the insulted man, who, during the whole scene, stood most tranquilly 
by the side of his host. But the arrogantly fired arrow had penetrated 
deep into Alexander’s soul, and the barb held tight. For the present, 
however, he met the Napoleonic acting with Alexandrine acting. When, 
on one of the Erfurt evenings, the troupe brought from Paris performed 
Voltaire’s “ CEdipus,” and in the first scene Philoctete utters the line : 
“ L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des dieux,’’ Alexander rose 
and emphatically embraced Napoleon, who was sitting by his side, at 
which the pit of kings broke out in stormy applause. But the Czar 
afterwards said in his cabinet to his mother’s brother, the King of Wiir- 
temberg, who, as a fanatic satrap of the Emperor of the French, was 
certainly a badly-chosen confidant: ‘ Napoleon is at present too power- 
ful for me to fight him with success. We must first let him weaken 
himself. Spain will render good service in this respect. His ambition, 


- which leads him from one enterprise to another, will do the rest. The 


time will then come when I can take my revenge for the part I am 
playing here at Erfurt.” Napoleon, too, felt his part wearisome : “ This 
phrase-maker of a Czar wears me out,”’ he wrote to brother Joseph. 
Ah, this congress of Erfurt was a grand mart of falsehood and decep- 
tion! The Emperor of Austria only needed to feign at a distance, by 
sending General Vincent to pay his respects to Napoleon, and giving his 
envoy a letter, in which he lied: “I hasten to seize the opportunity to 
renew to you, monsieur mon frére, the expression of my high respect 
and friendship, and to offer you the assurance of the immutability of 
my sentiments.” The kings, grand-dukes, and princes of the Rhenish 
confederation, however, were no actors. They seriously meant the 
homage which they offered their protector, and only one of them, 
Charles Augustus of Weimar, felt shame and anger in his heart. 

But the meeting at Erfurt was full of scenes of undying interest. On 
October 2nd the emperor of poets was invited to an audience by the 
Emperor of the French, and the two potentates conversed for an hour in 
the presence of Talleyrand, Berthier, Savary, and Daru. “ How old is 
Monsieur Goet?” “ Sixty years, sire.” “ You have worn well. I have 
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read your romance, ‘ The Sorrows of Werther,’ seven times, but the book 
suffers from the mixture of the motives of insulted ambition with those 
of passion. This is not natural: it weakens in the reader the idea of the 
unbounded influence which love had over Werther, and does not allow 
any purely poetical effect. Qu’en dit Monsieur Goet?” The poet tried 
to weaken the charge by remarking that an author is allowed to employ 
a not easily discoverable art-trick, in order to produce a certain effect. 


Afterwards he said to State-Chaneellor Miiller that Napoleon appeared - 


to him like anu artistic tailor, who “at once discovers the cleverly con- 
cealed sleeve in an apparently seamless sleeve.” They then spoke about 
tragedy, and Daru took oecasion to refer to Goethe’s tragedies. Goethe 
learned with amazement that the autocrat regarded the tragic stage 
“ with the attention of a criminal judge.” The Emperor remarked, ‘“ The 
’ tragedies of destiny, which are now so fashionable, are of no use. They 
belonged to a darker age. What will people do now-a-days with destiny? 
Politics are destiny.” Soult came in, and Napoleon teazed him about 
certain unpleasant occurrences in Poland. Then he rose, came closer to 
the poet, asked kindly about his circumstances, and, reverting to tragic 
poetry, said, in conclusion, “Tragedy should be the school of kings and 
nations. That is the highest thing the poet can attain. You, Monsieur 
Goet, should write the death of Cesar in a more dignified and grander 
manner than Voltaire. This might be the noblest task of your life. The 
world must be shown how Cesar would have blessed it, how everything 
would have become different, had he been allowed time to carry out his 
high-minded plans. Come to Paris! there you will find abundant ma- 
terial for your poetry.” The emperor of poets took with him from this 
audience an unbounded respect for Napoleon—a respect which he never 
overcame to the day of his death. Napoleon, for his part, turned to his 
marshals and ministers when Goethe had retired, and said, “ Voila un 
homme!” 

Charles Augustus of Weimar was compelled to endure worse treat- 
ment, for he was obliged to invite the Emperor to Weimar, and play the 
polite host. On October 6th, the whole tumult of the congress went to 
the quiet city of the muses on the Ilm. In the afternoon there was a 
grand stag-hunt—that is to say, hundreds of stags were driven together, 
and Napoleon fired among them, proving himself an awfully bad shot. 
In the evening Talma’s troupe performed “ La Mort de Cesar” in the 
Weimar Theatre. The orchestra was covered over with a dais, on-which 
the two emperors sat in throne-chairs. The kings and grand-dukes were 
put in the stalls, and the pit was given up to the rest of the princes. The 
balcony was exclusively reserved for ladies, while in the gallery glistened 
the embroidery of marshals, generals, ministers, and court dignitaries. 
Talma displayed all his genius in the character of Brutus, but when 
Czsar gave Antony, who warns him against the senators, the well-known 
answer, which concludes with the words, “ Allons, n’éeoutons point ni 
soupgons ni vengeance! sur l’univers soumis regnons sans violence,” the 
acting passed from the stage to the brilliant audience, and the assembly, 
“electrified by the significant passage,” burst into a storm of venerating 
applause. “ Rale over the subjugated world without violence!” This 
monstrous lie was applauded by German princes and German women at 
the same spot where Schiller had brought out his “ Tell” and his “ Maid 
of Orleans.” It is truly pleasant to find amid all this shame a remark 
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from feminine lips which produces a consoling effect. At the court ball 
which followed the play Napoleon was struck by the beauty of a young 
lady, Frau von der Recke. On his inquiring, she told him that she lived 
in Weimar. “I could not have believed that there were such pretty 
women in Erfurt. But you are not a native?” ‘No, sire. I was born 
at Stettin.” ‘A Prussian, then?” “ Yes, sire, a Prussian, body and 
soul.” The brave words forced respect from the conqueror. ‘“ Good!” 
he said ; “ we must be attached to our country.” 

After exchanging a few words with the Czar, he had a long conversa- 
tion with Goethe, and then said to Chancellor Miiller, “ But where is 
Wieland? Why do you not bring him to me?” Charles Augustus had 
the old gentleman—* the German Voltaire,” as the French called him— 
brought to court. The Emperor received him very kindly, and asked, 
“Which of your works do you consider the best?” ‘Sire, I attach no 
great value to any one of them. I wrote what I felt.” The conversa- 
tion turned to historical subjects, and Napoleon loudly praised Julius 
Cesar, as he had done before with Goethe. “ He would, unquestionably, 
be the greatest man in history, if he had not committed an unpardonable 
error. He knew the men thoroughly who wished to put him out of the 
way, and hence he ought to have put them out of the way.” He spoke 
cleverly about history, but very badly of Tacitus. ‘“ History does not 
want illusions: it ought to enlighten and instruct, not merely produce 
effective pictures. Tacitus did not sufficiently develop the causes and 
inner motives of courts. The Roman emperors were not nearly so bad 
as he describes them to us.” In the year 1812, he expressed himself to 
Count Narbonne about Tacitus nearly in the same words as he here used 
to Wieland. It is clear that Tacitus troubled him, and he was evidently 
afraid lest a Tacitus might one day spring up for him, who would depict him 
as the Roman one did Tiberius. Speaking of Christianity, the Emperor 
said to Wieland, “I find in it a wonderful reaction of the Greek mind 
against the Roman. Greece, overcome by physical strength, regained 
her mental supremacy by reviving and fostering that beneficent germ 
which had spread across the sea. However’’—here he walked close up 
to Wieland, and held his hand, so that no one but the aged poet should 
hear hin—“ it is a great question whether Christ ever existed.” Wieland 
argued against this doubt, which struck the autocrat, and pleased him. 

On the following day, Napoleon invited Prince William of Prussia, the 
king’s brother, and the German princes to a hare-hunt, arranged on the 
battle-field of Jena, and they went—really went! Charles Augustus of 
Weimar alone had the courage to escape from this cruel mockery of 
Germany. But sportsmen of another nature were there, who intended 
not to fire at hares, but at a noble head of game. Outside Weimar two 
well-mounted Prussian officers were laying wait in a coppice for the victor 
of Jena, in order to settle the enormous reckoning between Prussia and 
France with the contents of the musquetoons which they carried under 
their cloaks. The murder of Cesar yesterday, performed on the Weimar 
stage, might thus have become for the second time a reality on the world’s 
stage. But, fortunately for Napoleon, the Prince of Prussia was sitting 
by his side in the open caléche, and might, possibly, have received a 
bullet. Hence the musquetoons in the copse were not fired, and the 
— between Prussia and France was not settled for several years 

ter. 
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Tue fulness of the theatres at the present time has been a subject of 
= remark, and we have no hesitation in saying that in almost every 

ouse pieces distinguished by unusual excellences occupy the stage. 

None of Shakspeare’s plays, it is true, are being performed at the West- 
end theatres, but we are looking anxiously for the return of the fascinating 
Mademoiselle Stella Colas, who gave us a portrait of Juliet which might 
have employed the pencil of the “supreme colourist” Giorgione, and 
whose passionate ardour in the balcony scene, and powerful expression of 
the horrible imaginings before swallowing the sleeping-draught, were, we 
hope, prologues of yet more splendid achievements. 

To begin with the piece that has had its name longest on the bills. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” is remarkable for the per- 
fection of its cast, and, as a composition, for its bold attempt to dispense 
with conventionalities. It is a literal transcript of nature; its dialogue 
unexaggerated ; its incidents homely; its sentiment pure and unaffected. 
We quit the Olympic (the plaintive pathos of Mr. Neville’s voice haunt- 
ing our ears) with the same feelings that arise as we close a volume of 
Hogarth’s solemn pictured moralities. 

Still lingering in the same neighbourhood, we pass to notice the suc- 
cess of the revived “ Manfred” at Drury Lane. At a time when melo- 
drama and burlesque seemed to engross the attention of the public, a poem, 
pure and simple, without plot or character, is found to be an attraction 
surpassing all others, and the least dramatic of Dramas fills one of our 
largest Theatres from pit to gallery, and brings revenues to the treasu 
which less legitimate means were powerless to draw. ; 

We at once anticipate the remark that this is the result of two facts 
which logic would call accidents—viz. the high reputation of Mr. Phelps, 
and the grandeur of the scenic appointments of Mr. Telbin. In reply to 
the first, it is enough to say that some two years or eighteen months ago 
Mr. Phelps was unable to create anything like a furore at the Princess’s 
when playing his best Shakspearian characters, and with all due submis- 
sion to the authority of large placards and advertisements of eighty lines, 
we maintain that far better scenery has proceeded from the pencil of Mr. 
Grieve, Mr. Beverley, and Mr. Telbin himself, than now forms a back- 
ground or environment to the moody figure of the Swiss magician. 

Truth must be spoken: a slight Byronic reaction, the result of unjust 
neglect following on exaggerated praise, accounts for the well-deserved, 
but we believe unexpected, success of the revival of “ Manfred.” 

If Scott’s “‘ House of Aspen,” or Coleridge's “ Remorse,” were repro- 
duced to-morrow, they would, we fear, however splendidly mounted and 
performed, be received with a fatal coldness. Why? Not because they 
are inferior in dramatic power to “ Manfred,’’ but because neither Scott 
nor Coleridge have ever known the vicissitudes of fame that have been the 
fate of their great contemporary. Scott has never for an hour lost his 
hold on the public, Coleridge has been gaining in popularity (and in in- 
fluence, which is the synonym of popularity) year by year, whereas Byron, 
after a reign of unexampled brilliancy, has suffered a neglect almost as 
unexampled. When an unacted play of Shakspeare is brought by the 
chivalrous affection of a popular actor on the stage, he revives a play 
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when Mr, Phelps and Mr. Falconer united to place ‘“ Manfred’ on the 
boards of Drury, they in a certain sense revived an author ! 

Let us at once begin by saying that we commend them for the effort, 
and that “ Manfred” is very well worth going to see. 

There are, however, certain points which we would fain have seen 
other than they are. The last act is, in our judgment, painfully inferior 
to the two earlier ones. 

There are few passages in Lord Byron finer than the scene between 
Manfred, the Abbot, and the Spirit. Modern scientific appliances might 
have done wonders with this situation. The fiend should have been 
shadowy and mysterious, not a spectre of flesh and blood, with the black 
face and white eyes of an Ethiopian serenader moving on a grooved board, 
like the Ghost in “The Corsican Brothers.” Hartley Coleridge* long 
ago suggested that Ariel, in “ The Tempest,” should have been heard but 
not seen, “a wandering voice” singing broken chants, uttering wild 
words, now above, now below the stage, present only to the wizard 
Prospero; and in the same way, even if the employment of the new 
illusion was impossible, a stern and solemn voice, like that of the spirit- 
singers in the first act, would have been far more impressive to the 
audience than the grim figure, whose appearance excites a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh, at Drury Lane. Mr. Phelps, too, is deficient, we submit, in 
energy when uttering the words that really are the crisis of the drama: 

I do not combat against death, but thee 

And thy surrounding angels; my past power 

Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 

But by superior science—penance—daring— 

And length of watching—strength of mind—and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers—when the earth 

Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 

And gave ye no supremacy: I stand 

Upon my strength—TI do defy—deny— 

Spurn back, aad scorn ye! 

The lines we have printed in italics were delivered, on the night when 
we witnessed the performance, far too quickly, and with a strange lack of 
force. ‘‘ The secret of all art is climax,” and here was an opportunity for 
a climax obviously missed. 

The last scene, too, we most vehemently protest against. The thunder- 
bolt, avalanche, and destruction of the castle are unauthorised, and 
injurious to the effect. 

Having thus dismissed our objections, the far pleasanter task of com- 
mendation remains. The long and arduous speeches of the hero are gene- 
rally nobly declaimed. The two interviews with the Chamois Hunter 
are as good as anything can be. 

The second scene takes the fancy wholly a prisoner. The difficulty of 
the mountain ascent, the care required by the climbers in treading the 
slippery surface, the grasp and careful planting of the alpenstocks, although 
perhaps trifles} in themselves, amazingly enhance the effect, and the art 


* Marginalia. 

+ It has occurred to us that if Manfred and the Chamois Hunter spoke their 
dialogue in this scene more as if calling to each other from a distance, the idea of 
the elevation of the mountain would be increased. In Mr. Kean’s revival of the 


‘*Merchant of Venice,” the loungers on the quay addressed the passengers in the 
gondolas as if a good way beneath them. 
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of the painter does all it can to present vividly such a scene as might 
evoke the magnificent apostrophe : 


Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. 

In this scene Mr. Phelps is beyond praise in his elocution, and he never 
anywhere attains so high a pitch of excellence as when in the first scene 
of the second act he refuses the proffered refreshment from the Chamois 
Hunter : 7 : 


C. Hun. Come, taste my wine; 

°T is of an ancient vintage ; many a day 

°*T has thawed my veins among our glaciers, now 

Let it do thus for thine.—Come, pledge me fairly. 

_ Maa. Away, away! there’s blood upon the brim! 

Will it then never—never sink in the earth? 
C. Hun. What dost thou mean? thy senses wander from thee, 
Man. I say ’t is blood—my blood! the pure warm stream 

Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 

When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should not love, 

And this was shed. 

The last lines bring us to the only strong trace of human interest in 
the poem—viz. the episode of Astarte. It is, perhaps, fortunate that a 
veil of decent obscurity is hung over the hero’s relations with this lady, 
or the same reason which forbad the representation of “The Cenci” 
might have excluded “‘ Manfred” from the stage. As it is, the interest 
of the audience fastens on the allusions to the lost love. With the weird 
and fantastical inquiries into forbidden secrets they cannot have much 
sympathy; but the haunting memory of the wronged and beautiful 
maiden, especially when her spirit is so charmingly “ embodied” by Miss 
Le Clereq, compels attention, and satisfies, or ought to satisfy, any critic. 
Very seldom has a harder task been given to a young actress than that 
with which Miss Le Clereq is entrusted. She creates a character, and 
tells a story in eleven words; indeed, she does more than this, she dis- 
closes the history of a life by discriminating the tones in which she 
utters two / 

A part consisting of one short sentence, and the words “ Farewell” and 
“Manfred,” each to be repeated twice, is not promising; but so exqui- 
site is the tenderness and pathos of the actress, so careful and delicate 
the difference of her intonation, that she concentrates on herself the 
attention of the audience, who cannot fail to acknowledge that they have 
heard nothing so impressive in the previous scenes, and may be assured 
that nothing comparable to this brief dialogue awaits them in the subse- 
quent act. 

A more decided contrast to “ Manfred” than the entertainment pro- 
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vided for the patrons of the Lyceum can hardly be imagined. “ Action, 
action, action!” the sine gud non of oratory, appears to be in Mr. 
Fechter’s opinion the essential of a successful play. “ Bel Demonio” has 
really scarce any dialogue worth listening to. It addresses the eye, and 
the eye alone. Yet, strangely enough, it closely resembles in its inci- 
dents one of the masterpieces of dramatic poetry, for its most marked 
features are identical with some of the most conspicuous situations in 
“ Romeo and Juliet.”. On this ground alone it is well worth seeing, as 
it presents the strange spectacle of the transforming power of melo- 
drama. However, if the object of a play be to please, and to keep the 
interest and attention perpetually alive, ‘‘ Bel Demonio” answers its end 
excellently. Its most ambitious scene, that of the marriage in the chapel 
over the cataract in Act II., is the least satisfactory ; but with this ex- 
ception it presents a series of pictures of the stormy days of medizval 
Italy unexampled in vividness and beauty. The most superb revival of 
the Kean management at the Princess’s never produced a scene like the 
Hall in the Campireali Palace. 

Mr. Fechter presents us with a character resembling in its outlines 
that of the celebrated Captain Lagardére, but yet with sufficient dif- 
ferences of shade and colour to prevent the new hero being a mere repe- 
tition of the old one. The thoroughness of this great actor’s study is no- 
where more plainly visible than in his careful observation and discrimina- 
tion of national Tmenaiiies, Angelo, in his impulsive love-making, 
his desperate fighting, his quick jealousy, is a thorough Italian of the 
days of Romance ; the lover of Blanche de Nevers, on the contrary, with 
the warmest of hearts to suggest an end, and the coolest of heads to 
devise means, is the model of a French cavalier of the seventeenth 
century. 

There are only three speeches which give scope for depth or variety of 
dramatic expression in the play: of these, one is the apostrophe to the 
Vatican by Cardinal Montalto, in Act I1V.; the other two are given to 
Mr. Fechter. One, in which he suspects his betrothed’s faith, and 
accuses her of having made his devotion a pastime; the other, when he 
defies fate to do its worst while assured of the happy truth that Lena 
loves him. Both of these speeches were given with admirable taste, and 
with that warmth and freshness of manner in which Mr. Fechter excels. 

We are pleased, too, to observe an increasing mastery over our lan- 
guage. In several speeches there was scarcely any trace of the foreign 
cadence. 

Our space is nearly exhausted, but we should be very uncourteous if 
we alluded to recent successes without congratulating Miss Kate Terry 
on her graceful impersonation of the heroine ; few actresses are winning 
their way more surely to the front rank of the profession than this lady. 
Mr. John Brougham, also, has given proof of the possession of two new 
powers : first, by his performance of the character part of the mock 
invalid who coughed himself into the Pontifical Chair; secondly, by sur- 
passing the majority of modern song-writers in the pleasantness of the 
words which we hear wedded to Balfe’s excellent Music in the Opera of — 
“ Blanche de Nevers.” 

Wisely forbearing to vie with Mr. Fechter in an attempt to gratify our 
eye, Mr. Webster strikes out into a different line, boldly abandons all 
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idea of attempting to please, and gives us a Sermon on Toleration in a 
dramatic form. Cumberland’s play of ‘The Jew” supplies the moral, 
and the Book of Deuteronomy much of the language of “Leah.” Its 
central figure is the persecuted Jewess, and its immediate object the in- 
troduction of Miss Bateman as a grown-up actress to an English audience. 
This lady belongs to the school of which Miss Charlotte Cushman was the 
best and Miss Avonia Jones the least favourable representative, and she 
may be placed fairly midway between the two. Her tragic energy is con- 
siderable, and the climax of its manifestation in the “curse” of the 
churchyard scene evinces marked power. This is, however, after all, a 
very short outburst, and we want proofs of the lady’s ability to sustain 
a part in any of the long passionate dialogues of which examples are to 
be found in the higher dramas; in such a trial, we fear a certain grating 
monotony of voice, and a laboriousness of utterance, would tell much to her 
disadvantage. Still there is a conscientious effort in her representation. 
The fifth act, where the more human and tender emotions have to be por- 
trayed, is touching and beautiful. But the sparing of Nathan the Apos- 
tate, after the threat of Judith-like vengeance, at the last moment, 
conveys no distinct impression to our minds. We are at a loss to deter- 
mine whether Leah relents from a conviction of the sublime superiority 
of the doctrine of forgiveness, or whether she is physically incapable from 
weakness and exhaustion of fulfilling the purpose of elle 

+ This injures the moral of a play which requires a very definite con- 
cluding lesson to excuse many expressions that jar painfully on unaccus- 
tomed ears. The use of Biblical phrases and the exhibition of religious 
rites (carried to an extremity in Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart”’) are legitimate 


in Germany, but are not recognised as Jawful on our stage, since the prac- 


tice lacks the sanction of ow great dramatists, and is alien from the taste 
of the English public. 


BARON HOMPESCH. 


BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


ADVENTURERS are not unlike some finely laid-out gardens, but which 
have been neglected and allowed to run wild. Nearly all of them are pos- 
sessed of much intelligence, firmness, and even benevolence and humanity, 
but all these qualities have outgrown their due proportions, and the 
pruning-knife of conscience has not cleared away the noxious weed from 
the better parts. Such people become homeless in the civilised world, 
because they abuse the world and all that is sacred in it, their own con- 
science not even excepted. 

Baron Hompesch was the eldest son of an aristocratic family, and heir 
to considerable property. He became thus an adventurer, not from want 
and poverty, but simply from inclination and a roving disposition. He 
ran away from his paternal home when yet a mere lad, but was found by 
some chance by his uncle at the Hague, who was staying in that place 
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for the transaction of business for the Order of Malta (of which he was 
the last grand-master). The uncle procured him a commission in the 
Austrian service, and Hompesch was stationed with his regiment in 
Hungary. He was so well pleased with the people and the country, that 
he caused himself to be naturalised as a Hungarian magyar. He soon 
after entered into a conspiracy with some of the magnates, his new 
countrymen against Emperor Joseph II. The object was to effect the 
independence of the country, and to offer the crown of St. Stephen to 
some petty prince in Germany, such as the Duke of Weimar, of Bruns- 
wick, or some others of the same calibre, who were not strong enough 
at home to despise the offer of the Hungarian nobility. With this 
view Hompesch departed for Germany, followed at a distance of a day’s 
journey by a magyar, who was to return and report if any wrong hap- 
pened to the deputy. Hompesch stopped at Vienna for a few days, and 
departed. Hardly had he, however, left the place, than a light open 
chaise overtook and stopped his carriage. 

“Have I the honour,” asked the occupant, politely, “to speak to 
Baron Hompesch ?” 

“ That is my name,” was the reply. 

“‘ His majesty the emperor, whose private secretary I am,” resumed 
the other, “desires the pleasure of seeing you for a few moments. As 
the interview will not be long, your carriage may stop here on the road 
and await your speedy return, while you will take your seat at my side 
in the chaise.” 

Hompesch did as requested, but the vehicle, instead of going straight 
to the palace, wended its way through by-streets and lanes, and at last 
halted before the state’s prison, where the baron was safely lodged. 

At the trial Hompesch pleaded not guilty, and stoutly denied the most 
flagrant facts brought in evidence against him. After a protracted in- 
vestigation, he was at last, through the intercession of influential friends, 
set at liberty, but banished from the country as a suspicious person, 

Though the object of his mission was now frustrated, Hompesch, 
nevertheless, broached the matter to the above-mentioned German 
princes, and even revealed the whole matter to the Prussian minister 
’ Herzberg at Berlin, who, in return, got him a commission as major in 

the Royal Guard, then staiioned on the Rhine against the French. 
There he entered into negotiation with the English government for the 
formation of a foreign legion. He became English colonel, and repaired 
with his legion to the Netherlands, On leaving one morning a fortress 
whence he fetched some pay for his legion, he was captured by a French 
company under Ney and brought to Paris, where he wisely concealed his 
English rank, and passed as a Prussian major. As such he was released 
at the treaty of peace of 1795. He sent-his valet before him to Basle, 
while he himself imprudently stopped for a few days at a small place on 
the Rhine to settle some affair of honour. . 

In the mean while, a Belgian patriot, who was acquainted with t 
antecedents of the baron, drew the attention of the French government 
to the mistake about his rank and service. He was arrested and thrown 
into a prison on the bank of the Rhine. Hompesch, seeing from his 
grated window the river under his feet, undressed himself quite naked, 
and, clenching his sword in one hand, managed to climb up the 
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chimney ; on arriving at the roof, and being an excellent swimmer, he 
took his sword between his teeth, and threw himself down into the Rhine 
and swam across. There he met an Austrian sentinel, who, not liking the 
appearance of a naked man with a sword between his teeth, took him to 
the barracks, where he was kept until the Prussian embassy at Basle 
claimed him as a Prussian subject. 

From Basle he repaired to London, whence he was sent with his 
legion to the West Indies, where he waged war also against the Caribs 
at St. Vincent. His last expedition was during the Danish war, where 
he was engaged (in the name, but not with the authority, of England) 
in a sort of piracy on the Danish islands. He subsequently lived in 
England on his pension as lieutenant-general in the British service. 

In one single phrase Hompesch expressed the whole of his character. 
* You must know,” said he, in conversation with a German friend, “ that 
I am always ready to sell my dinner for my breakfast.” Every future 
prospect he used to call “ Capuchin consolation.” 

His younger brother he had engaged as military chaplain in his 
legion. ‘“ What ?” asked a friend of his, “ your brother, an imperial 
baron, a Catholic priest, to be a chaplain in a legion composed of all sorts 
of religious sects ?” 

“ Why not ?” replied Hompesch, coolly. ‘“ My brother is clever, and 
the appointment is worth having. You must know,” added he, “ that he 
was brought up for the Church, but gave it up from a peculiar adven- 
ture. On the road near Heidelberg stands the statue of some saint 
which is in reputation of working miracles. My brother, having one 
day been out hunting in the neighbourhood, took it into his head to test 
the truth of his Catholic creed by shooting at the saint. ‘ Let us see,’ 
said he to himself, ‘ what the saint will do at the wicked action.’ With 
these words, he placed himself behind a bush, took aim, fired, and hit 
the saint in the face. As the saint remained quiet and immovable, m 
brother ceased from that moment to believe in saints and miracles. He 
afterwards travelled in Italy, but stopped for a long time at Rome, and 
was so well pleased with the place, that he spent there the travelling 
expenses which had been remitted to him twice for his return home. As 
the third remittance was on a less liberal scale, my brother resolved to 
return home as a philosopher on foot, and spend the surplus at Rome.” 

Hompesch deeply felt (as he probably never did before) the loss of his 
daughter by suicide. He had sent for her from Bohemia, and loved her 
most tenderly. Here, in England, she became melancholy and depressed 
in mind. She once asked the adjutant of her father what sort of death 
he thought the most preferable. The young gay officer, as fond of 
merry life as was her father, laughingly replied that he would have 
nothing to do with such sad reflections, but that if no alternative was 
left him, he should certainly prefer the pistol. With some female vanity 
still lingering in her breast, she replied that it would not do, as the pistol 
disfigures the face too much. A few days after that conversation she 
killed herself by the knife. She lingered for some days, and seeing the 
great agony and distress of mind of her father, she said faintly, with a 
profound knowledge of his character, “ Had I foreseen that it would 
afflict you so very much, I might not have done it.” With these 
words she expired. 
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THE LOGIC OF SMITH THE WEAVER. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis Jacox. 


Wuen Jack Cade, the insurgent leader of “ rebellious hinds, the filth 
and scum of Kent,” sought to prove himself rightful heir unto the crown, 
his genealogical arguments found a powerful backer in Smith the Weaver. 
Villain, Sir Humphrey Stafford tells Jack, at the émeute on Blackheath, 
thy father was a plasterer, and thou, thyself, a shearman, art thou not ? 
Jack Cade is not in a position, nor indeed in the mind, to deny either the 
plaster or the shears. Tacitly he admits the double impeachment. But 
what of that? Granted the plastering parent, and welcome. Granted, 
too, his own antecedents in the way of shearing, mowing, hedging and 
ditching, or what you will. All that, by Jack’s contention, touches not 
his prerogative, impugns not his pedigree. The Pretender’s averment is, 
that Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, marrying the Duke of Clarence’s 
daughter, had by her two children at one birth—the elder of whom, being 
put to nurse, was by a beggar-woman stolen away ; and, ignorant of his 
birth and parentage, became a bricklayer, when he came of age. “ His 
son am I,” asserts Cade; “deny it if you can.” One of Mr. John’s 
enthusiastic followers, known if not respected as Dick the Butcher, is 
prompt forthwith to ratify the allegation of his chief. 


Dick, Nay, ’tis too true ; therefore, he shall be king. 


Dick the Butcher contents himself with a very general statement, result- 
ing incontinently in a very triumphant ergo. But Smith the Weaver has 
a pronounced genius for dialectics. His ergo, his triumphant therefore, 
shall not depend on so vague a premiss as that of his friend and con- 
federate the Ashford Butcher. Smith the Weaver will leave generals to 
Dick, and will argue from particulars himself. He will syllogise ; and 
his syllogism shall be satisfactory to the meanest capacity. Mark you 
now the method and the manner of the man. Reverting to the plaster- 
ing progenitor, Smith the Weaver thus brings his logic to bear upon, and 
to summarily dispose of, the vexed question : 

“* Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive 
at this day to testify it; therefore, deny it not.”* 

One can fancy something of the complacent effect of Smith’s logic upon 
himself, and the jubilant appreciation of the crowd. When was ergo more 
convincing? When was ever a therefore more unanswerable? When was 
ever a Quod Erat Demonstrandum more complete? Surely, if Cade 
the Shearman was born to kingship, Smith the Weaver was born to better 
things than mechanical woof and warf, and was meant by nature to weave 
major premiss and minor premiss into sublime conclusions. 


In his pious work of rebuilding the Cabala, on the precise site of the 


* Second Part of King Henry IV., Act. IV. Sc. 2. 
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tabernacle of clouds,* Ishmael is said to have been assisted by his father 
Abraham—a miraculous stone serving Abraham for a scaffold, and rising 
and sinking with him as he built the walls of the sacred edifice : it still 
remains there, an inestimable relic. Is proof =_ needed, on the 
surface of this stone, for the irrefragable truth of this story? The East 
has its logicians of the clan Smith; and there being the print of a foot on 
the stone in question, that footprint is appealed to by true believers as a 
clear ocular dousateaten of the patriarch’s feat. 

The North American Indians say, or used to say,—for they seem 
pretty well to have had their say, as the saying is,—that the noise of 
thunder is caused by immense birds fighting in the air, and by the strain- 
ing efforts of an old, man to vomit a fiery flying serpent. Do you ask for 
proof, physical proof, before you commit yourself to this hypothesis in 
natural shiteoesg ? The Satians have it ready at hand. They point to 
trees on which lightning has scorched the figure of a serpent. “ En 

reuve de cette assertion, ils vous montrent des arbres ov la foudre a tracé 
"image d’un serpent.”t And however it may be with your too sceptical 
self, such a proof for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

The clergy of Loreto, on one occasion, we learn from Mr. Hutchison,$ 
in his quasi Answer, or queer sort of Answer, to Dr. Stanley,—wished to 
place an old crucifix upon a handsome new altar; but every morning it 
was found to have been miraculously carried in the night to its former 
place. In respect to this eminently clerical marvel, as a Saturday Reviewer 
calls it, we are seriously informed that “ the altar, and the place intended 
for the crucifix, are still pointed out in the church.” And this is all that 
our author has to produce in the way of evidence of the wonderful 
crucifix.§ 

Plutarch tells us that when Remus was taken prisoner before Numitor, 
and related to him the story of Romulus and himself, suckled by a she- 
wolf, and, as the worthy Brothers Langhorne render it, “fed by the at- 
tentions of a woodpecker,” as they, the Brothers aforesaid (Romulus and 
Remus, not Langhorne), lay in a trough by the river-side,—the young 
man appealed to the still extant trough, as though in triumphant attesta- 
tion of his tale. ‘ The trough is stil], preserved, bound about with brass 
bands, and inscribed with letters, partly faded.”|| The young man’s 
appeal would scarcely hinder latter-day sceptics from suggesting for Wolf 
and Woodpecker,—Cock and Bull. 

There is what Dean Liddell calls “a mysterious story” in the annals 
of ancient Rome under the patricians, to the effect that Nine Tribunes 
were burnt alive. ‘It cannot be a fiction,” argues the Very Reverend 
Doctor, “ for the names of the unfortunate men are given by a trust- 
worthy writer, and the place of their martyrdom was (he tells us) marked 
by a slab of marble." The proof may not be held satisfactory by a 
more exacting school of historical critics. 


* See Irving’s Life of Mahomet, ch. iii. 
Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amérique. 
Loreto and Nazareth. By W. A. Hutchison, Priest of the Oratory. 1863. 
See Saturday Review, vol. xvi. p. 432; the reviewer’s moral being, on the whole 
question of Loreto, “ Such is the fabric of Continental supernaturalism, and such 
the basis of proof on which it professes to rely.” 
|| Plutarch, Life of Romulus. 
{| Liddell, History of Rome, vol. i. book ii. ch. xii. § 3. 
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Would the late Sir G. C. Lewis, for instance, labouring more laboriously 
in the same field of history, have aceepted the names and the slab of marble 
as unanswerably demonstrative? Never, perhaps, was man less apt than 
that lamented minister to draw conclusions after the sort of Smith the Wea- 
ver’s. In his incidental yet elaborate discussion, for instance, of the ques- 
tion whether the Persian institutions and customs described in the Cyclo- 
pedia may or may not have really originated with Cyrus, as founder of the 
Persian monarchy, Sir George characteristically observes that Xeno- 
phon’s explanations, in order to be correctly understood, must all be read 
backwards. ‘“ The subsisting custom is the starting-point, and the origin 
is an illustrative story invented by Xenophon himself’’* There were 
certain political institutions, certain usages, or local peculiarities which 
Xenophon found existing in the Persian empire in his own day, and 
which he interwove into his fiction, either by tracing them to imaginary 
incidents in the life of Cyrus, or by assigning the reasons for them, in 
the form of motives which had actuated that prince in their establish- 
ment.t The subsisting custom would no more convince Sir George that 
Cyrus originated it, than the existence of the Lacus Curtius, a reservoir 
of water in the forum at Rome, would convince him that M. Curtius 
actually leaped into the chasm, on horseback; from which event the 
prevailing belief { deduced the origin of the name, and for the truth of 
which event the existence of the lake was, to that prevailing belief, an 
all-sufficient voucher. 

When the German traveller, Herr J. G. Kohl, visited Chester, he was, 
to his astonishment, shown the tomb of one of his German sovereigns, 
no less a potentate than the Emperor Henry 1V., whom the good folks of 
Chester profess to have received, when wearied and worn out with the 
vexations of this troublesome world, to have nourished and cherished 
him till death did them part, and to have buried him in their cathedral, 
where they erected a monumeni to his memury. Kohl told his guide 
that he very much doubted the truth of his tale. The man replied that 
there were some people in Chester who doubted it ; “but,” said he, “I 
have no doubt on the subject, else why should they put it in the books?”§ 
Nay, was not the monument there to speak for itself? 

We are told in German legend that when Sir Eppo of Eppstein rid his 
afflicted country of the giant that, among other misdoings, had recently 
battered Eppo’s fine castle to fragments with his iron mace,—the grate- 
ful people immediately commenced rebuilding the castle, which, when 
completed, yielded to no Schloss in Deutschland for beauty and strength ; 
—and that in order to remind future generations of the wonderful cir- 
cumstances which led to its erection, the bones of the giant were fixed 
over the entrance-gate. When these mouldered away, effigies of them 
were carved in stone, as undeniable testimony to the truth of the story— 
“evidence, I think,” says one commentator and eye-witness, “as irre- 
fragable as was the brick in the chimney to prove the identity of Jack 
Cade’s house.” || 

The two false witnesses engaged to prove a case against Rebecca the 
Jewess, accused of witchcraft, were largely indebted for success to the 


* An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History, by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, vol. ii. ch. xiv. sec, 12. 
+ Ibid., p. 526. { Ibid., p. 410. 

§ Reisen in England, b. i. G, A. Sala, 
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demonstrative logic favoured by Smith the Weaver. A credulous as- 
sembly greedily swallowed the deponent’s affirmation that Rebecca, when 
tending the wounded knight at the castle of Torquilstone, did make cer- 
tain signs upon the wound, and repeated certain mysterious words, which 
he blessed God he understood not,—whereupon the iron hand of a square 
cross-bow bolt disengaged itself from the wound, the bleeding was 
stanched, the wound was closed, and the dying man was, within the 
quarter of an hour, walking upon the ramparts, and assisting the wit- 
ness in managing a mangonel, or machine for hurling stones. It was 
“ difficult to dispute the accuracy of the witness, as, in order to produce 
real evidence in support of his verbal testimony, he drew from his pouch 
the very bolt-head, which, according to his story, had been miraculously 
extracted from the wound; and as the iron weighed a full ounce, it com- 
pletely confirmed the tale, however marvellous.’’* 

When John Locke was a tourist in France, he records his inspection, 
* about half a league from St. Vallier,” of a house, a little out of the 
way, ‘“ where they say Pilate lived in banishment. We met the owner, 
who seemed to doubt the truth of the story; but told us there was 
mosaic work very ancient in one of the floors’t—and what more would 
you have, if only you were a weaver, of the clan Smith ? 

Mr. Locke’s gravity is unimpeachable under any circumstances. It is 
quite otherwise with lighter travellers, of the style, say, of my Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who, in her gaiety, that perhaps trenches on 
irreverence, thus reports one item of her sight-seeing in the Convent of 
St. Lawrence at Vienna: “ But I could not forbear laughing at their 
showing me a wooden head of our Saviour, which, they [the nuns} 
assured me, spoke during the siege of Vienna; and, as a proof of it, 
bade me mark his mouth, which had been open ever since.”{ This 
sea ensample of the perennial force of Smith’s logic, must have 

en a deal too much, at any time, for her very lively ladyship’s sense of 
the ludicrous. 

One is reminded of the closing stanza of Southey’s metrical legend of 
the Holy Thumb which miraculously subdued the fierce young Dragon of 
the abyss : 

But at Constantinople 

The arm and hand were shown, 
Until the mighty Ottoman 

O’erthrew the Grecian throne. 
And when the Monks this tale who told 
To pious visitors would hold 

The holy hand for kissing, 
They never fail’d, with faith devout, 
In confirmation to point out 

That there the Thumb was missing. 


In Mr. Froude’s history may be read how the Nun of Kent used to 
relate many startling stories, not always of the most decent kind, of the 
attempts which the devil made to lead her astray; the devil and the 
angels being in fact alternate visitors to her cell, where the former, on 


* Ivanhoe, vol. ii. ch. xiv. 
¢ Journal of John Locke, Dec. 28, 1675. 
Letters of Lady M. W. Montagu, Oct. 1, 1716, O.S. 
j Southey, Ballads and Metrical Tales: The Young Dragon, part iv, 
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one occasion, burnt a mark upon her hand which she exhibited publicly, 
and to which the monks were in the habit of appealing, when there were 
any signs of scepticism in the visitors to the priory.* 

Something of a parallel -passage—all question of delusion or honest 
conviction apart—may be suggested from Coleridge’s psychological 
analysis of Luther’s temptation in the Warteburg. All at once the re- 
former sees the arch-fiend coming forth from the wall of the room, from 

_ the very spot, perhaps, on which his eyes have been fixed vacantly in 
perplexed meditation: the inkstand which he had at the same time been 
using, becomes associated with it; and in the struggle of rage, while 

et both his imagination and his eyes are possessed by the dream, he 
lait the inkstand at the intruder. ‘‘ Some weeks after, perhaps, during 
which interval he had often mused on the incident, undetermined whe- 
ther to deem it a visitation of Satan to him in the body or out of the 
body, he discovers for the first time the dark spot on his wall, and re- 
ceives it as a sign and pledge vouchsafed to him of the event having 
actually taken place.”+ 

It is related in the biography of Saint Catherine of Sena, that one day 
while she was praying to God to give her a new heart, her “ Eternal 
Spouse”’ came to her, opened her side, removed her heart, and carried it 
away with Him. So literally was this done, that for several days she 
declared herself to be literally without a heart. Impossible, objected 
common sense and physical science. With God nothing is impossible, 
answered the saint. After some days He to whom she was spiritually 
married” returned to her, bearing in His hand ‘ what seemed a human 
heart, red and shining ;’ and having again opened her side, He put the 
new heart in, and closed the aperture. “ And as a proof of the miracle, 
there remained evermore in her side the scar, as she herself and her 
female companions often assured Father Raymond.”t{ How St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria (third century) was convinced of her divine betrothal 
by the ring on her finger, after the visions, may be read in the ninth 
chapter of Mr, Peacock’s Gryll Grange. 

If we may credit the biographer of Mrs, Fitzherbert, that lady was 
finally impelled to accept the hand of the Prince of Wales by an unroyal 
if not unlikely stratagem. Four gentlemen arrived at her house in the 
utmost consternation, to tell her that H.R.H. had stabbed himself, that 
his life was in imminent danger, and that only her immediate presence 
would save him. After a deal of persuasion she was induced to go to 
Carlton House, with the Duchess of Devonshire in company. She found 
the Prince pale, and covered with blood. He told her that nothing 
would induce him to live unless she promised to become his wife. So she 
promised. “ Mrs. Fitzherbert being asked by me,” writes her biographer, 
“whether she did not believe that some trick had been practised, and 
that it was not the blood of his royal highness, answered in the negative ; 
and said, she had frequently seen the scar, and that some brandy-and- 

' water was near his bedside when she was called to him on the day he 

wounded himself.”§ One would fain hope it need not imply an evil 


* Froude, History of England, vol. i. ch. iv. a.v. 1531. 

t S. T. Coleridge, The Friend, vol. i. p. 185. Fourth edit. 
t A Decade of Italian Women, vol. i. pp. 39 sq. 

§ Langdale’s Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
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heart of unbelief to be sceptical as to the genesis of the scar, though one 
can at once and ex animo assent and consent to the brandy-and-water. 
H.R.H., by all accounts,—at any rate by some accounts, —had a genuine 
kindness for that stimulant; not but that he liked it better without the 
water. 

The story* of the lunatic patient who swallowed the poker—all but a 
bit—at Dr. Fox’s asylum near Bristol, has, in the course of it, a turn 
which looks temptingly like an example of Smith’s logic. Dr. Fox one 
morning found one of his patients unusually dejected, and another in the 
same room unwontedly excited. What was the matter? the doctor 
asked. Matter! cried the excited one—why, he has done for himself; 
he (the depressed one) has been and swallowed the poker.—Was that 
all? Well, then, as ¢ha¢ was quite out of the question, the doctor would 
ask Penseroso himself what ailed him. Penseroso thereupon endorsed 
the statement of his fellow—who next detailed the circumstances of the 
ferrivorous feat. Dr. Fox showed by his mar .er that he gave no credit 
to the tale; so the narrator added, “ O, you can see that it is true, for 
there is the rest of the poker.” There, sure enough, in the grate, was 
the rest of the poker. And if the story did but rest here, it might serve 
our purpose pleasantly enough. But no such thing ; the man had done 
what he alleged ; von a deal of drastic stuff it cost the physician to ex- 
hibit and the poker-patient to take, before the iron was recovered—in an 
almost digested condition, deeply honeyeombed by the gastric juices. 
Not Samuel Butler himself, surely, ever contemplated this sort of en- 
sample of his Hudibrastic reflection, 

Ah me, what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 


Peirese, hearing of a Tarragonese shepherd who had fallen into a sloe- 
tree, a sharp point of which ran into his breast, took root, grew up, and 
in due time bare both blossoms and fruit,—‘ would never be quiet,” says 
his biographer, Gassendi, “ till Cardinal Barberino procured the Arch- 
bishop of that place to testify the truth of the story; and Putean the 
knight received not only letters testifying the same, but also certain 
branches thereof, which he sent unto him.”f So far as the branches 
thereof went, let us hope the knight, in an age of faith, was not disposed, 
as we might be, to class them in the same category with the Cade bricks 
and chimney. 

When Johnson and Boswell made an excursion to Bristol, they con- 
sorted with “‘ George Catcot, the pewterer,” as acute a logician as Smith 
the Weaver, in his arguments for the authenticity of old Rowley. 
“ Honest Catcot,” says Boswell, “seemed to pay no attention whatever 
to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all controversy, that we 
should go with him to the tower of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and 
view with our own eyes [italics in orig.] the ancient chest in which the 
manuscripts were found. To this, Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed ; 
and, though troubled with a shortness of breathing, laboured up a long 
flight of steps, till we came to the place where the wondrous chest stood. 
‘ There,’ said Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity, ‘ there is the 


* Recorded by Adam Clarke. 
+ See chapter ccxv. of Southey’s “ Doctor.” 
VOL. LY. G 
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very chest itself!’ After this ocular demonstration [again Boswell’s 
italics], there was no more to be said.”* No more to be said. So 
thought honest Catcot; and so, too, thought Samuel Johnson,—with a 
difference. 

What further proof needed France of the sublime story of the sinking 
the Vengeur—the deathless suicidal Vengeur, “in a mad whirlwind of 
fire, and shouting, and invincible despair,” as Mr. Carlyle phrases it, going 
down into the ocean depths,—than that wooden Model of the ship, 
solemnly consecrated in the Pantheon of Great Men, which beckoned 
figuratively from its peg, “‘ Aux grands hommes, la patrie reconnaissante.” 
Doubts were indeed more than once started by sceptics even among the 
French. But the “solemn Convention decrees,” and notably the wooden 
“ Modéle du Vengeur’” hanging visibly there, the “glory of France,” 
what Frenchman could gainsay or resist? “ Such doubts were instantly 
blown away again,”t in the presence of proof patriotic and demon- 
strative like that. Seeing is believing. Somen saw the wooden Model, 
and believed. 

An attaché to Lord Strangford’s embassy at Constantinople describest 
his having witnessed a rising of a Greek suburb, on the discovery in the 
Bosphorus of the corpse of a lad who had been missing for some 
days. The body—which was found tied hand and foot, and stabbed in 
various parts—was that of a Greek merchant’s son; and “the Greek 
population unhesitatingly regarded him as having fallen a victim (lo 
riguardo indubitatamente) to the Jews, whose Passover had taken place 
a few days before.”§ Therefore, deny it not. ‘ 

There is a passing reference to Smith the Weaver’s grand finale of a 
Q. E. D., in Mr. de Quincey’s picturesque monograph on the Spanish 
Military Nun, Catalina de Erauso,—that strange eventful history, in 
which, as narrated with his abrupt transitions and alternations of impas- 
sioned earnestness and gleeful whim, the extremes may be said to meet of 
tragedy and farce. It is where the Alférez is implicated in a murder at 
Tucuman, and a witness testifies to having seen the Alferez—who is Kate 
in disguise—take a flying leap from the balcony of the house where and 
when the crime was committed. ‘ Evidence like this was conclusive; no 
defence was listened to, nor indeed had the prisoner any to produce. The 
Alférez could deny neither the staircase nor the baleony; the street is 
there to this day, like the bricks in Jack Cade’s chimney, testifying all 
that may be required.” || 

Leigh Hunt had an anecdote of a per-fervid Scot who claimed to be a 
direct descendant from the Admirable Crichton ; and who, in conclusive 
proof of his claim, used to mention that he had “ a grit quantity o’ table- 
leenen in his possession, marked A. C., Admirable Creechton.”4j 

Sir Bernard Burke exposed himself to a hit from the reviewers for 
seeming more inclined to believe than to disbelieve a wonderful story,** in 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1776. 

t Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv. On the Sinking of the Vengeu. 

t Travels in Turkey, 1829. 

§ See rev. of Gambini’s “ Della Cittadinanza Giudaica in Europa,” in Sat. Rev., 
vi. 334. 

|| De Quincey’s works, vol. iii. p. 69, edit. 1854. 

G Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. x. 

** See Saturday Review, No. 253- 
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which the remarkable docility of certain bridled bulls is a small miracle 
compared with the existence (said they) of a family named Shobington 
before the Norman Conquest. An lfric or an Eadric riding the bull in 
A.D. 1066 is supposable enough, but who can believe in a Shobington of 
that date? ‘Whenever he lived, or whatever he rode, you may be quite 
sure that there was no Shobington of Shobington, on a bull’s back or off 
it, in the year 1066.” But observe now the evidence appealed to by the 
Ulster King-at-Arms in favour of Shobington and the bull:—* The 
truth of this story is said to be confirmed by long tradition in the a 
by several memoirs which they have remaining, and by the ruins of the 
works that are to this day to be seen in the park of Bulstrode.”* Well 
might Sir Bernard’s reviewers inquire, how can any ruins, of whatever 
date or kind, prove that a man was called Shobington, or that he rode 
upon a bull ? 

M. Ampére will have it, in his Roman History at Rome,t that no one 
who has actually seen the Eternal City, and taken the trouble to observe 
the connexion between the alleged events of the primitive, or “ pre-his- 
torical,’ period and the localities said to be their theatre, can hesitate to 
admit the substantial accuracy of the stories to which the historians have 
given currency concerning the kings and the early republic. But, as one 
of M. Ampére’s English critics reminds him, that a legend should possess 
plausible local colouring, proves nothing as to its truth. It is likely @ 
priori that it would possess it. Among all the sources of fable there is 
none more prolific than an ancient monument or a marked local feature 
connected with a particular name. Half a hundred remarkable places in 
Scotland are connected with Thomas the Rhymer. But what would be 
thought of an author who should argue for the truth of Thomas the 
Rhymer’s legend on the ground that the acts attributed to him corre- 
sponded with the hill, valley, or ruin, stated to be their theatre? Every- 
body would answer, with the authority we are quoting, that the pretended 
events were invented to explain the connexion between the place and the 
name. Probably there was such a person as True Thomas who once lived 
in the valley of the Tweed, and the Eildon Hills have certainly three 
summits ; but the coincidence does not establish the story as to the mode 
in which the Eildons were “ cleft in three.”t 

Captain Gronow, in the Second Series of his Recollections,§ repeats, 
as from personal observation, the old fallacy about Wellington and Blucher 
meeting at La Belle Alliance, on the evening of the battle of Waterloo.|| 
He escapes, however, committing himself to the logic which half amused, 
half exasperated Wellington—on the part of those who had seen the very 
chair on which the Duke sat down in the farm-house; and seeing’s 
believing, you know, 

The street patterers of London, and those who buy their wares, would 
seem to be facile followers of our Smith the logician. For evidence of 


* Vicissitudes of Families, Second Series (1860), p. 341. 

Tt L’Histoire Romaine &’ Rome. Par J. J. Ampére. Paris: 1862. 

Saturday Review, No. 325. 

§ Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 

|| Wellington himself distinctly disposed of this story as a “ falsehood,” and a 
“remarkable” one, in a letter of his, dated June 8, 1816, to be found in vol. x. of 


his Supplementary Despatches. It was at Genappe, after ten at night, that the 
meeting actually took place. 
G2 
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this, consult passim Mr. Mayhew’s “London Labour.” One man, for 
instance, sold narratives of the appearance of Rush the murderer, after 
death, to Emily Sandford—*“ as is shown in the Australian papers ;” how 
he “threatened her, took her by the neck, and there’s the red marks of 
his fingers to be seen on her neck to this day!”* Another man sold nar- 
ratives of Mrs. Manning’s misdoings, attracting customers by a faithful 
likeness of the murderess on his show-board: “ There’s the board before 
them when I runs on that line of patter, and when I appeals to the 
’lustration, it seems to cooper the thing. They mus¢ believe their 
eyes.” + 

MAS one other specimen from the streets, take the glib vendor of corn- 
salve, who displays a little box containing a large corn drawn by this salve 
from “ the honourable foot of the late lamented Sir Robert Peel.” The 
corn from the “ honourable foot” of Sir Robert Peel, or any one else likely 
to interest the audience, has been scraped and trimmed from a cow’s heel, 
Mr. Mayhew tells us, and may safely be submitted to the inspection and 
handling of the credulous. ‘ There it is,” the corn-salve seller will re- 
iterate —“ it speaks for itself.” 

Mr. Dickens has a story of one Gabriel Grub, sexton and gravedigger, 
whom the goblins were supposed to have carried away one night—some 
very credible witnesses not being wanting who had distinctly seen him 
whisked through the air on the back of a chesnut horse, blind of one eye, 
with the hind-quarters of a lion, and the tail of a bear. All this was at 
last devoutly believed in the village where he was missing; and the new 
sexton used to exhibit to the curious, for a trifling emolument, a good- 
sized piece of the church weathercock which had been accidentally kicked 
off by the aforesaid horse in his aérial flight, and picked up by himself in 
the churchyard a year or two afterwards. He were a bold man that. 
would venture to controvert§ a material guarantee like that. 

So again in the same author’s description of the old Maypole Inn, on 
the borders of Epping Forest : a legend is mentioned of Queen Elizabeth 
not only having slept there one night while on a hunting excursion, but 
of her having, next morning, while standing on a mounting-block before 
the door with one foot in the stirrup, boxed and cuffed an unlucky pa 
for some neglect of duty. The matter-of-fact and doubtful folks, of 
whom there were a few among the Maypole customers, as unluckily there 
always are in every little community, were inclined to look upon this 
tradition as apocryphal ; but whenever the landlord of that ancient hos- 
telry appealed to the mounting-block itself as evidence, and triumphantly 
pointed out that there it stood in the same place to that very day, the 


* London Labour and the London Poor, vol. i. p. 229. 

+ Ibid., p. 302. t Ibid., p. 428. 

§ Applicable to the subject is the triumphant ratiocination of the Judge in an 
episode of-the great case of Bardell versus Pickwick. ‘ What’s your Christian 
name, sir ?” angrily inquired his deaf lordship of Mr. Winkle, in the witness-box. 
—* Nathaniel, sir.”—‘ Daniel,—any other name?”—“ Nathaniel, sir—my Lord, I 
mean.”—“ Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?”—‘* No, my lord, only Na- 
thaniel—not Daniel at all.”—“ What did you tell me it was Daniel for, then, sir?” 
inquired the judge.—“ I didn’t, my lord,” replied Mr. Winkle.—“ You did, sir,” 
replied the judge, with a severe frown. “How could I have got Daniel on my 
notes, unless you told me so, sir?” This argument was, of course, unanswerable. 
—The Pickwick Papers, ch. xxxiv. 
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doubters never failed to be put down by a large majority, and all true 
believers exulted as in a victory.* 

Fielding’s Partridge clinches his argument for evil spirits being in the 
habit of carrying away people bodily, by “a true story I could tell you” 
of such a preternatural deportation, in which instance the man was con- 
veyed through the keyhole of the door. And let no one hint disbelief 
of this conveyance ; for “ I have seen the very house where it was done, 
and nobody hath lived in it these thirty years.” Here be proofs, I 
hope. 

When Clive Newcome becomes acquainted with Cousin Ethel, he takes 
care, in his pride of pedigree, to question her as to her belief in their 
common ancestor, the Barber-Surgeon. ‘“ Do you believe in him?” asks 
Clive. ‘“ Why should we disown our family?” Miss Ethel answers, 
simply. (There is a noble lord listening and looking on.) “In those 
early days I suppose people did—did all sorts of things, and it was not 
considered at all out of the way to be Surgeon to William the Con- 
queror.” “Edward the Confessor,”’ interposes Clive, correcting her. 
* And it must be true, because I have seen a picture of the Barber- 
Surgeon: a friend of mine, Mr. Collop, did the picture, and I dare say it 
is for sale still.”+ 

In an earlier work of the same author’s there is a case of arson—the 
calamity of the conflagration being attributed to the drunkenness of a 
scoundrelly Irish watchman, who was employed on the premises, and who 
upset a bottle of whisky in the warehouse of Messrs. Shadrach, and in- 
cautiously looked for the liquor with a lighted candle. The Insurance 
office requiring proof, proof was brought ; and such proof as would have 
satisfied the exacting logic of Smith the Weaver. The man was taken 
to the office by his employers; “and certainly, as we all could testify,” 
confesses a convinced and the most conspicuous clerk, “was even then in 
a state of frightful intoxication.” 

But a more direct illustration of the subject occurs in a less known pro- 
duction of Mr. Thackeray's, his Great Cossack Epic, in twenty books, 
which tells, inter alia, how the statue of Saint Sophia, at Kioff, wrought 
miracles on a walking expedition upon the very waters of the Dnieper. 
The twentieth book of the Epic comprises two lines, and these the poet 


prints in capitals; nor, in honour to him and to the subject, can we do 
less : 


Tuink not, O READER, THAT WE’RE LAUGHING AT YOU; 
You May GO TO KIOFF NOW, AND SEE THE STATUE.§ 


* Barnaby Rudge, ch. i. * The Newcomes, ch. xlii. 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond, ch. x. 
The Legend of St. Sophia of Kioff. 
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More than ninety years ago, “when George the Third was king,” 
and Washington was but a village in what were still “his Majesty’s 
North American colonies,” the great lawyer and statesman, whose cha- 
racter and career are the subject of the present article, was born at 
Boston, in Massachusetts, then still a part of the British empire. Only a 
few weeks since, there was living amongst us a man who was a scholar 
at Cambridge nearly three-quarters of a century ago; who was a school- 
boy when Blackstone and Lord Chief Justice Mansfield were still living, 
and saw Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; who witnessed the surges 
of the French Revolution, and (as he told the House of Lords in 1859) 
could recollect the day when every part of the opposite coast was block- 
aded by an English fleet; remembered the victories of Camperdown, St. 
Vincent, and the Nile; and, above all, that triumphant fight at Trafalgar, 
which almost annihilated the navies of France and Spain; he recollected 
the expulsion of the French from Egypt, the achievement of victory 
after victory in the Peninsula; the operations of the British army in the 
south of France; and, last of all, the great battle which ended the war. 
In his long lifetime he not only beheld events abroad which changed 
many dynasties of Europe, but saw at home the ebb and flow of public 
opinion upon great political questions which threatened to remodel the 
English constitution ; he might have witnessed the parliamentary conflicts 
of Burke, and Pitt, and Fox ; and was not only Lord Chancellor when 
Queen Victoria was a child, but saw the “dull and decorous court” of 
George III., and had become eminent at the Bar, when the Prince Regent 
was giving balls at Carlton House; in his infancy oceurred the riots 
which preceded the revolt of the North American colonies from the 
mother country ; and he beheld the rise of the United States and their 
growth into one of the great powers of the world. His life, in short, 
was one of the last remaining links which connected our time with the 
life and characters of the latter years of the last century, and recals names 
and incidents that have receded far into the past. 

It was on the 21st of May, 1772, that SincLeron Copvey, the 
future Chancellor of England, was born. Mr. Copley, his father, was 
the son of Richard Copley of Limerick, by the daughter of Mr. John 
Singleton, an ancestor of the Singletons of Queenville Abbey, Clare, but 
was a native of Boston, where he was at that time practising in his pro- 
fession of a portrait-painter; his mother was the daughter of Mr. Clarke, 
then “factor” in the tea trade for the East India Company, and little 
Copley may have seen his grandfather’s tea-chests thrown overboard by 
the excited populace of Boston in the riot by which they signalised their 
determination to resist taxation by the mother country. But civil strife 
soon drove the American colonist from his home, and in 1774—two years 
before the Declaration of Independence—Mr. Copley, like many other 
royalists, quitted the New World for the protection of the British go- 
vernment in England. 

From the time of his arrival in London, he resided and practised in 
the house in which his more distinguished son always continued to live 
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and has lately died—a house in George-street, a few doors from Hanover- 
square, which was in those days almost a suburban locality, adjacent to 
the fields—haunted by milkmaids and covered with daisies-—which then 
spread to the north of Cavendish-square. Mr. Copley was not only a 
portrait-painter ; he painted several historical pictures, amongst which 
the ‘“* Defence of Gibraltar,” and the “‘ Death-scene of Lord Chatham,” 
now in the National Gallery, are perhaps the best known. Reynolds 
was at that time ceasing to paint; and by the advice of West, Copley’s 
countryman, who was then painter to the king, he joined the Royal 
Academy of the day, and gradually acquired fame and fortune and the 
favour of the court. Round his table in George-street, men of taste and 
rank, and artists of eminence, were wont to gather ; and his son, the future 
Chancellor, profited by his early contact with a refined and polished 
circle—perhaps, indeed, he owed in some measure to these early asso- 
ciations the graceful and courtly manners which always distinguished 
him. 

The lad seems to have been endowed with a love of the beautiful in 
Nature: if he had not left America in such early infancy, we might well 
suppose it to have been fostered by the grandeur and wildness which 
surrounded his childhood’s home. At all events, he was brought up 
amidst artistic objects and associations; and he himself stated in the House 
of Lords, in that speech on the Royal Academy which fell with such 
peculiar grace and interest from his lips, that he was originally destined 
for his father’s profession, and it is known that he actually attended for 
some time the lectures of Barry and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he 
may have seen at work with his palette among the lords afd ladies of the 
court. Thus, we may imagine the future Chancellor seated at the feet 
of the great painter, much as Lord Mansfield, the future Chief Justice 
of England, might have been seen in his youthful days as a pupil in the 
society of Pope. 

It is related, that when a mere boy, he had be enasked by a guest of 
his father’s, at one of the dinner-parties in George-street, ‘‘ Of what pro- 
fession will you be, my little lad?” and his father quickly answered, 
“ Anything but a painter: he las my permission to be anything he 
chooses but a painter. He may be a lawyer, and, if he takes my advice, 
he will be one; and then” (continued his father, in what we may call 
unconscious prophecy), “if he is a lawyer, and an able one, what a bright 
future may await him! He may be Attorney-General, and, if really 
clever, why may he not become Lord Chancellor ?” 

We know not whether he found it more difficult than Blackstone did 
to bid farewell to his Muse, but he did take his father’s advice; and 
years after the death of his gifted parent—who was privileged only to 
see his son on the threshold of his suecess*—it was the fortune of that 

son, as Lord Chancellor, to assemble princes of the royal family, chiefs 
of the state, and sages of the law around that table over which his father 
had (as it were) prophesied his greatness. : 

Young Copley received his first education from a private tutor, and 
was about eighteen when he was entered (as a pensioner) of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At that time Porson, the great Greek scholar, 


* Mr. Copley died in 1814. 
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and Farish, the mathematician, were resident professors in the Univer- 
sity, and exercised a great influence for good over its studies and its 
scholars. The young scholar of Trinity acquired such proficiency in 
mathematics that, in 1794, he went out Second Wrangler and Second 
Smith’s Prizeman—an honour which the University had only a few years 
before acquired the power to confer, by the bequest of Dr. Smith, Master 
of Trinity College, who was the last of Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophical 
set of friends, and left 3000/., with directions that the interest of a moiety 
should form prizes to the two bachelors of arts who should appear to have 
made the greatest progress in philosophical and mathematical studies. In 
1797 he was elected a fellow, and he thus acquired the means of culti- 
vating the tastes and forming many of the friendships to which he ad- 
hered throughout his life. His appreciation of the advantages of classical 
studies in education was constantly shown on all occasions; and half a 
century after his student-days at the University, we find him as Lord 
Chancellor thus expressing his sense of them : it was the case of the 
Free Grammar-school at Manchester,* where an attempt had been made 
to change its character, and get it devoted to commercial purposes. “ I 
should very much lament,” said the Chancellor, “such a change. I 
think it is of the utmost importance that we should be, as far as possible, 
all of us, brought up according to one general system of education, and 
no system is better fitted for refining and humanising the manners of a 
nation than a system of literature founded on classical learning .” 

It has been said that the arena on which he became so eminently suc- 
cessful was not really the one to which his genius pointed, and that a 
mind connecting in so high a degree the power of analysis and synthesis, 
would probably have found its most congenial employment in the study 
of physical science, or the solution of problems in the higher branches 
of mathematics and philosophy. At all events, we know that while at 
college he developed his natural taste for chemistry—how different was 
the science of those days from what he lived to see it !—and that he also 
studied mechanics ; the state of which branch of knowledge in his youth 
we can the better estimate when we remember that in his infancy the 
steam-engine itself, and Arkwright’s method of spinning cotton by rollers, 
were very recent inventions. Natural philosophy seems to have had great 
attractions for him, and it is remarkable that, on some occasion towards 
the close of his long life, his retentive memory enabled him to fix the 
date of an event that was mentioned in conversation, by recollecting that 
it occurred at the time when he was reading Newton’s Principia. Even 
after he had risen to the highest honours of the law he retained his taste 
for mechanical construction, and it is said that he often amused himself 
with his box of tools, and in his youth constructed models of buildings. 
It was in cases which brought his scientific acquirements into play that 
he first distinguished himself at the Bar. Of this we have a memorable 
instance in his conduct of a trial which turned upon the originality of a 
lace-making process, for which a patent had been granted: he showed 
himself so well acquainted with the principles of the invention and the 
working of the machines, that, to the astonishment of many of the 
auditors, he explained the whole method to the court in a lucid and 


* Attorney-General v. Lord Stamford (1842), 1 Phill. 761. 
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masterly way. Again, in a case which turned on the nature of essential 
oils, his chemical knowledge was displayed in a manner which greatly 
advanced his forensic reputation at an early period of his career. 

But to revert to his life in the period between the taking of his 
bachelor’s degree and his call to the Bar, an interval of nearly ten years. 
A great part of that time was passed at the University, and in those 
earnest and hopeful days “ life and the world were opened to him amidst 
buildings and studies and associations that spoke of a world gone by and 
of a life to come;” in them his foot was first placed on the ladder of 
future eminence, and in them he enjoyed a freedom of thought and action, 
generous friendships and happy hours, to which in the turmoil of after- 
life he looked back as the best and brightest he had known. 

It was towards the close of the century that he availed himself of his 
appointment as one of the “ travelling bachelors” of the University to 
visit the home of his childhood and his native country—then alienated 
from Great Britain ; and how remotely distant from our own times his 
early manhood was, we seem the better to appreciate when we find 
that his companion on his tour through the United States was Volney, 
the author of “ The Ruins of Empires,” and that he visited General 
Washington himself at Mount Vernon. Little was it thought that the 
young traveller would outlive the union of the States, and see the great 
Republic of the West a prey to civil war and unavailing slaughter! Still 
less could it have been thought that in him England was to derive from 
the New World one of the most able defenders of her ancient insti- 
tutions. 

It would be pleasant could we know his impressions on revisiting 
America, but we may be sure that, with his love for the picturesque in 
Nature, he must have seen much to delight him. He found some popu- 
lous towns risen where there had been only wilderness in the time of his 
infancy, and many a busy landing-place for vessels where he had left 
romantic solitudes of rock and wood. And what a contrast did he behold 
between the modern aspect of his native home and the Gothic buildings, 
spared by Time, amidst which he had been educated in the mother 
country ! between the wide prairies and boundless forests of America, and 
the clustering homes, the antique villages, and the steepled plains of old 
historic England! But the tide which was to lead him to fortune bore 
him back to English shores, and having, on his return, entered himself 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and applied himself to the study of the law and the 
mysteries that were learned in a pleader’s chambers, he was duly called 
to the Bar. This was in 1804, a year memorable for the patriotic re- 
action of public feeling, and for the spirit with which the volunteers of 
that day were enrolling themselves to repel the invasion then apprehended 
from Bonaparte. 

Lord Kenyon was at that time Chief Justice, and Law, afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough, was Attorney-General; Lord Eldon had recently become 
Chancellor; the voice of Erskine was still raised for constitutional 
freedom ; Henry Brougham was rising at the Bar; and a Romilly and a 
Perceval graced the Midland Circuit, which Mr. Copley joined. 

It has been often said that at this period of his life he held what were 
called liberal opinions so extreme that he even preferred the democratic 
institutions of America to the monarchy of England, and espoused the 
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views of radical politicians. When one thinks how he loved freedom, 
how many of the liberties that we now enjoy as freely as the air we 
breathe had then to be fought for before juries and wrested from the 
Crown, how sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion were rife at home, 
and how Europe was convulsed by war, one can imagine that his thoughts 
reverted to the peace the New World then enjoyed, and that, with the 
poet, he may have sighed, 


—for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach him more! 


However, he had been once an ardent admirer of Volney’s writings, and 
it is not improbable that in his youth his political views were anything 
but those of the “Tory” party; but when he was taunted in after-life 
with having abandoned his earlier views, and with having been “a Whig 
and something more,” he emphatically denied that he had ever belonged 
to any political society, and challenged his opponents to point to any 
speech or act that would justify the charge. From his first appearance in 

arliament, at all events, down to the close of his career, he seems to 
aes been a staunch Conservative, and if his earlier opinions were demo- 
cratic, he must have abandoned them very readily, and have been content 
to see them stranded like ocean-weeds on a surf-beaten shore. 

He became the acknowledged leader of the Midland Circuit, and in the 
year 1813 he had acquired such a position at the Bar as to entitle him to 
the degree of Serjeant-at-Law; and as a practitioner in the Court of 
Common Pleas, in which the serjeants, only, then had audience, it be- 
came his function to assist in administering the Law of Real Property by 
forms of procedure which had been handed down from very early times, 
but which he lived to see abolished, like the wig and full suit of black, 
long the indispensable dress of a judge when he appeared in company, 
but which were laid aside in the reforming era of William IV. He must 
have found it less attractive to practise among the legal cobwebs of the 
Court of Common Pleas than in the popular and brilliant arena of jury 
trials. The advocate who charms the hearts of juries, and wins renown, 
is one who lives among “ grotesque and passionate forms of many-coloured 
life,” is often the depositary of truths stranger than fiction, and becomes 
the representative for the time of human affections and fortunes,. passions 
and hopes. It is his province at one moment to track the subtle windings 
of fraud; at another, to combine a cluster of small histories into one 
great disclosure, and to construct a vivid picture out of fragments of 
scattered truth; now, to penetrate the darkness of the past by the guide 
of decaying charters and the light of heroic names, and retrace dim and 
forgotten ‘“ footprints on the sands of Time ;” to have entrusted to his 
care the property, the honour, or the life of his fellow-men ; to be fami- 
liar with every modification of human feeling, with all the strength, and 
the weakness, and the sanctities of the human heart! Serjeant Copley’s 
great attainments enabled him to shine in these duties of the advocate, as 
Erskine had shone; but he had also studied law as a science, had traced 
its principles to their sources in the fountains of the common law, and 
thence through all the ramifications which extending wealth, and com- 
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merce, and civilisation had engrafted on the early wisdom of our English 
jurisprudence. 

_ It was not, however, until Mr. Copley had been nearly fourteen years 
at the Bar that he attracted much attention from the public; but now 
came the turning-point in his career. In 1817, a large radical meeting 
had been held in Spa-fields, at which Hunt and other revolutiona 
speakers were present: pike-heads and other weapons had been collect 
an attack on the Bank was threatened, and, if the leaders could have had 
their way, they would have cried, “ Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war.” 
The end of the meeting was that the shop of a Holborn gunsmith was 
plundered, and a constable was killed in the affray. The leaders, Thistle- 
wood, Dr. Watson, Hooper, and Preston, being indicted before Lord 
Ellenborough, Hooper and Preston were defended by Sir Charles 
Wetherell and Serjeant Copley, to both of whom Tory opinions were 
even at that time attributed. It was not only that Serjeant Copley on 
this memorable trial showed the skill with which he could either examine 
a witness or convince a jury, and gave proof of remarkable tact and clear 
intellect ; he displayed also “ that serene and equable temper which never 
lost a point by passion,” and that graceful courtesy which conciliated 
opponents as well as judges. The defence of his clients was successful, 
and the populace placarded the walls of London with the words “ Copley 
and Liberty!” But the abilities he showed on this trial had a more im- 
portant recognition in the applause of discerning critics, and (according 
to Lord Campbell) attracted the favourable notice of the government. 
There appears, however, to be his own authority for the statement more 
recently made, that it was during the trial of a prosecution against the 
publisher of the Quarterly Review for an alleged libel on Colonel Mace- 
roni that Serjeant Copley first fixed the attention of the Tory leaders as 
a desirable auxiliary. He conducted the defence, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Liverpool, with other members of the government, were 
seated on the bench. Shortly afterwards, the successful advocate was 
requested to call on the prime minister, who told him that if he wished 
to come into parliament a seat was at his service, and requested him to 
take time to consider. The reply was an immediate acceptance, and he 
was forthwith elected for Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight; but we are 
assured that no pledge, promise, or condition of any sort was required, 
offered, suggested, or imposed. This was in March, 1818, and he was 
now in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

He entered the House of Commons in stormy and difficult times, and 
a man of his transcendent abilities, bold temperament, and habitual dis- 
cretion, could not fail to take a prominent part in the’ political struggles 
of the day, but some of the great legal and constitutional questions— 
such, for instance, as the Habeas Corpus Act—had been decided before 
he came into parliament.* It was to no powerful family connexion, nor 
to any services to a political party, that he owed the position he had now 
attained. His success at the Bar had been won by merits of no common 
order. As an orator, his persuasive powers were not due to an im- 
passioned style of eloquence or a dazzling play of fancy ; he disdained 

* The bill for continuing the Alien Act was the subject of his first speech in the 
House. The celebrated Alien Act had been passed in 1793. Mr. Serjeant Copley’s 
speech was delivered in opposition to Romilly, and was eulogised by Mackintosh. 
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ornament and metaphor as much as redundancy or exaggeration ; and his 
language, although elegant, had a precision and a severity of style which 
recalled the great orators of classical antiquity—a terseness and dignit 
worthy of Tacitus. However complicated or intricate the question, his 
powerful and scrutinising mind had the power of throwing it into clear 
and logical order. He always so treated his subject as to enable his 
auditors to grasp and understand it; indeed, it used to be said of him, as 
it had been said of Lord Mansfield, that his statement of a case was worth 
anybody else’s argument, and made it appear that his was the only pos- 
sible view. A writer,* who wrote soon after Mr. Serjeant Copley entered 
parliament, and who was no friendly critic, says: “1 hardly know a man 
at the Bar who avails himself so often of the advantage afforded by a 
liberal education, and by reading which has not been confined to law. He 
is more than a lawyer, and is apparently well read not only in the 
historians, but in the poets of his country, so that at Nisi Prius a shines 
with peculiar brightness. He seldom offers anything that is frivolous or 
unnecessary, or that does not mainly conduce to the point at which he is 
aiming. His periods (continues our critic) are formed not only with 
correctness, but with great nicety and exactness. His sentences are fre- 
quently long, but they are not involved in parentheses, and are always 
complete, well constructed, with due relation and proportion of parts, and 
not by any means deficient in variety.” As a parliamentary orator, his 
speeches were remarkable for graceful ease and simplicity of statement, 
lucid method and force of expression, and his style has been compared to 
that of Lord Mansfield in ‘serene dignity and luminous order.” 

In 1819 (March 13) he married Sarah, widow of Colonel Thomas, an 
officer who fell at Waterloo. Sir T. Lawrence has perpetuated the 
beautiful features of this lady, who became a leader of fashion after the 
rise of her distinguished husband to the highest honours of his profession. 

Soon after entering parliament, he relinquished his seat for Yarmouth, 
and was returned for Ashburton, which he continued to represent until, in 
1826, he was returned with Lord Palmerston for the University of Cam- 
bridge. In the autumn of 1819 he received his first official promotion, 
for he was then appointed to the office of Solicitor-General, which had been 
held by Sir Robert Gifford, and he subsequently received the honour of 
knighthood. He had now to exert his ready talents on behalf of the 
ministry, in debates arising out of the seditious meetings and the sangui- 
nary collision which had taken place at Manchester between the military 
and the mob. In the following January, the death of George III. closed 
the longest and most eventful of English reigns ; and in April an arduous 
labour awaited him as Solicitor-General, in the trial of Thistlewood (who 
had been associated with the acts of his former clients on the trial arisin 
out of the seditious meeting in Spa-fields), and whom, in conjunction wit 
Ings and others, he now successfully prosecuted for the notorious Cato- 
street conspiracy. During the trial, which lasted over ten days, he kept 
the long chain of evidence clearly in view, and his cross-examination of 
the witnesses produced for the defence had reference to objects and 
incidents which probably neither witnesses nor jury conceived to be 
material until their relevancy was made apparent in his reply. The more 
famous trial of Queen Caroline before the Peers brought into view still 


* The author of “ Criticisms on the Bar,” published in 1819. 
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higher accomplishments, and such was the dignity of his demeanour, and 
such were his calmness and moderation, that he escaped the obloquy which 
the managers of that unpopular and damaging trial generally incurred. 

He was made Attorney-General on the appointment of Sir Robert 
Gifford to the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas, and in that higher 
office did good service to his colleagues and to the public legislation of the 
day. It cannot be said that he was zealous for the improvements and 
reforms which the law and legal procedure in many particulars required ; 
yet at the request of Sir Robert Peel, in 1826, he addressed his mind so 
promptly to the report of the Chancery Commissioners, that within three 
months from the date of it he had digested a plan, which he developed in 
an able speech on introducing a bill to regulate the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, then still presided over by Lord Eldon, the aged conservator 
of abuses and opponent of all reforms. 

At that period a desire for amelioration in various branches of our 
political and civil constitution was growing up in the public mind, and it 
led to the introduction of measures in the debates on which Sir John 
Copley took a leading part. Like Canning—who had recently been ap- 
pointed by his early friend, Lord Liverpool, to be Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, with the lead for the government in the House of Commons—he 
was steadily favourable to improvements that were wise and needful; but 
he was consistently the foe of all attempts to remodel our laws and insti- 
tutions at the demand of popular passions, and was incapable of seeking 
a reputation for liberality by sacrificing principle to prejudice. 

On the death of Lord Gifford, in 1826,* Lord Liverpool urged the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Copley as his successor in the office of Master of 
the Rolls. “He has no competitor at the Bar,” wrote the Premier to 
the Chancellor, “at least on our side, nor any on the bench who can 
compete with him for the highest honours of the profession.” And so he 
received this high judicial promotion, retaining, nevertheless, his seat in 
the House of Commons, where, on the 6th of March, 1827, when he had 
been for some months Master of the Rolls, he delivered his memorable 
speech against Catholic Emancipation—too memorable, perhaps, seeing 
how sudden was his conversion to an opposite view. It would appear, 
however, that he did not really question the justice of removing the dis- 
abilities under which our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects still suffered, but 
that he thought their unconditional admission to political privileges would 
endanger Protestant institutions, and ought not to be granted unless suf- 
ficient safeguards could be obtained. 

Dissensions on the Catholic claims, and the death of Lord Liverpool, 
broke up the cabinet; and in April, 1827, Canning, who had refused to 
join in any reconstruction which should not place at the head of the 
ministry a statesman favourable to those claims, became prime minister. 
Lord Eldon, who had held the chancellorship for a quarter of a century— 


Still being in, though so oft going out, 
at last resigned in fear of a possible Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, 


and was by no means pleased that his resignation had been accepted, 
when it was found that George IV.—who had been wavering on the 


* Lord Gifford had been raised to the Mastership of the Rolls on the death of 
Sir Thomas Plumer, in April, 1824. 
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question—determined that his Chancellor, at all events, should be opposed 
to the Catholic claims, and Sir John Copley was appointed Chancellor, 
and on the 20th of April, 1827, called to the House of Lords by the title 
of Lord Lyndhurst. 

And so we see the painter’s son attaining, while still in the prime and 
vigour of his life, the honours of the peerage and the highest seat of 
British justice. It is pleasant to turn from the scenes of party warfare to 
the serener atmosphere of judicial functions, and to behold him as Lord 
Chancellor—at once minister, legislator, and judge. To decide justly, 
wisely, and impartially the private contests arising between individuals 
(administering, be it remembered, an unwritten law, where every decision 
becomes in its turn a precedent, and where, in many cases, it is impossible 
to decide as a judge without laying down a rule as a lawgiver); to pro- 
pose in parliament, with all the prescriptive weight of his high magistracy, 
great reforms in the civil and criminal jurisprudence of the country; to 
give advice in the council, as a minister, on measures of temporary ex- 
pediency and state policy; to add to these more important duties the 
exercise of great civil and ecclesiastical patronage, as a trust committed 
to him for the public good, for the advancement of merit, and the pro- 
motion of men the most fit to serve both Church and State—is to be in- 
vested (as Sir Samuel Romilly has remarked) with functions which give 
the Chancellor vast power to promote the welfare of society; and if in 
the performance of these multifarious duties he is actuated by the noble 
desire to use his attainments, his knowledge, and his authority as gifts of 
Gop, to be exercised for the benefit of his fellow-men, the Chancellor’s 
destiny is the most glorious and the most solemn that the successful 
lawyer can attain. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s elevation to the House of Lords opened a path to a 
greater parliamentary position than he could have attained in the other 
House, and began (so to speak) that second period of his life in which he 
was to win his more enduring fame. It was here that he was to exhibit 
the real greatness and superiority of his powers. Although his forensic 
abilities had conducted him to the highest honours of his profession, he 
was not made for juries, nor for black-letter judges, nor even for the 
House of Commons as it was in the time of George [V.; and although 
he had been ten years in parliament, he had hardly become a political 
notability at the time of his promotion to the Woolsack. Unlike Lord 
Brougham, his parliamentary career can scarcely indeed be said to have 
commenced before he entered the House of Lords. The prominent and 
responsible position he now occupied seemed only to afford better scope 
for the exercise of his transcendent intellect, and the calmer sphere of the 
a House was better fitted to the dignity of his style in argument or 

ebate. 

His relations with Canning continued to be those of cordial friendship 
down to that statesman’s death, which happened within a few months of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s promotion. It has been asserted that he was instru- 
mental in the Duke of Wellington’s return to office: at all events, he 
closely allied himself with the Duke, and in the new government na- 
turally retained his high office, and he now began to be considerable as 
a statesman. 


And here, it is pleasant to be able to mention in his honour, that he 
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- had not long held the seals when he had the courage to brave the opinions 
and opposition of his own party, and, although himself differing from 
Sydney Smith in polities, to bestow on that genial and eminent divine a 
stall then vacant in the cathedral church of Bristol—a gift which the 
Chancellor made purely from friendship, and from respect for his cha- 
racter and talents. 

This preferment broke the spell which had hitherto depressed Sydne 
Smith as a clergyman; and on his first sermon in the cathedral—whic 
was preached on the too suggestive 5th 6f November—the congregation 
and the very Protestant corporation were startled by hearing religious 
toleration, for the first time, advocated in their cathedral, and taught by 
a dignitary of the Church. His preferment having rendered it necessary 
that he should leave Yorkshire for Somerset, the kindness of Lord Lynd- 
hurst was again exerted to enable him to exchange the chilling banish- 
ment of his Yorkshire living for the more congenial rectory of Combe 
Florey, near Taunton, which it is well known he enjoyed so greatly. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct on the Catholic question is, perhaps, the 
least brilliant part of his history. It subjected him to the charge of in- 
consistency, if not of sacrificing opinions to office, for he faithfully followed 
the Duke, in the conviction that the time for conceding those claims could 
not be long deferred. Down to the session of 1829 he had been dis- 
tinguished by his learned, eloquent, and earnest refutations of all the 
pleas for concession which were now put forward, and, so lately as the 
previous year, had declared that emancipation, even though attended b 
securities, would be full of danger to the constitution and the Established 
Church. But he had now changed his views, and embraced the opinion 
that the dangers apprehended were merely imaginary. With Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke he went down to Windsor on that memorable occasion 
when the king, having taken sudden alarm at the proposed Catholic Relief 
Bill, “ took leave of them with great composure and great kindness, gave 
to each of them a salute on each cheek, and accepted their resignation of 
office,” whereupon the trio thus distinguished returned to announce their 
resignation to their astonished colleagues assembled at a cabinet dinner ; 
but on the same evening came a letter from the king, desiring them to 
withdraw their resignations and proceed with their measures. 

And so, on the 5th of February, 1829, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst read 
from the Woolsack the king’s speech, announcing the forthcoming Eman- 
cipation Bill, and supported it by his famous speech on the 3rd of April 
following. Of course his advocacy of that measure could not be forgiven 
by Lord Eldon, who seemed to believe that his successor held a private 
retainer from the Vatican, and their altercations in the House led toa 
temporary estrangement; for the conflict between himself and the aged 
ex-Chancellor sometimes took the form of angry taunt and personal accu- 
sation, rather than witty retort like that which is attributed to Lord 
Eldon, who, on presenting a petition against emancipation “ from a com- 
pany of tailors at Glasgow,” and being asked by Lord Lyndhurst, in an 
audible whisper, “ What! do the taiJors trouble themselves about such 
measures?” replied, “ No wonder: you can’t suppose that tailors like 
turncoats.” Lord Campbell, too, has not serupled to accuse the Chan- 
cellor of inconsistency ; and when describing the first bringing up of the 
Emancipation Bill to the House of Lords, he says: 
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“Though the messengers from the Commons recollected that while 
Lord Lyndhurst sat amongst them he had strenuously opposed the mea- 
sure, and that he had been made Chancellor as an anti-Catholic, yet they 
knew that he had seen the error of his ways, and instead of the scornful 
grins and dark scowl which had formerly been witnessed in Lord Eldon’s 
time, they found, on presenting it, a reciprocation of ‘nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles.’ ”’ 

But these political scenes have passed into historical distance, and need 
not be longer dwelt on here. Excepting his speech on the Emancipation 
Bill, Lord Lyndhurst made no memorable speech while Chancellor ; but 
he advocated some of those important measures of reform in the sta- 
tute law which are redeeming features of the last Georgian reign, and 
applied himself to devising various measures for the despatch of public 
business. He introduced a Regency Bill, to provide for the contingency 
of the crown descending to the Princess Victoria before she should attain 
eighteen, and won an eulogium from his reconciled antagonist Lord 
Eldon, on the very night* on which a division in the other House led to 
the instant resignation of the cabinet. 

When Lord Grey succeeded to the premiership (this was in November, 
1830), he proposed or accepted an arrangement by which Lord Lyndhurst 
was made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, but with an understanding that 
his party connexion remained unimpaired. In the office of Lord Chief 
Baron (which he held for four years), his high judicial qualities and his 
knowledge of the common law had full scope and a longer term for their 
exercise. His integrity, impartiality, fairness, and courtesy, were as 
conspicuous as his legal attainments and his singularly lucid powers of 
mind ; so that the equity Exchequer became the most busily occupied of 
the courts, and its decisions won universal respect. It was as Lord Chief 
Baron that he delivered the great judgment in the colossal case of Small 
v. Attwood, which gained the admiration of lawyers, aud which he sub- 
sequently vindicated on appeal in the House of Lords. This was a case 
of most portentous dimensions, and quite worthy to rank with those old- 
fashioned suits in Chancery which saw both parties into their graves. 
For twenty-one days it was argued in the Court of Exchequer,t and the 
Lord Chief Baron took nearly a year before he delivered his judgment. 
The first argument before the Lords lasted sixteen days, and the second 
thirty days; and the mass of papers printed and written was so enor- 
mous that the copies delivered to the peers amounted to ten thousand 
brief-sheets !_ Through this tangled mass of disputed facts and arguments, 
and of intricate transactions and accounts, Lord Lyndhurst proceeded 
with apparent ease, diffusing light and reducing into order the chaos he 
encountered, so that his great judicial effort has become one of the tra- 
ditional glories of the bench. But in all instances he exhibited the 
highest degree of every class of judicial ability, and when he no longer 
held office he thought it his duty to devote his time, his talents, and his 
learning to the House of Lords, and took a constant, and, what his legal 
superiority made a prominent, part in the proceedings of the House as 
the supreme Court of Appeal. It has, indeed, been thought that had he 
confined himself to the office of a judge, his fame would have rivalled 
that of Lord Mansfield. 


* Nov. 15, 1830. ¢ Commencing November 21, 1831. 
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But while thus applying his great intellect to legal questions, he was 
keenly alive to political interests, although his happiest efforts as an orator 
and a statesman were not those in which he advocated party measures or 
denounced opponents. The fame he acquired as a speaker has been said 
very truly to arise from his wit, his power of satire and invective, his apt 
— his polished style and diction. His voice was clear and melo- 
ious, and his elocution distinct and pleasing; his statement of facts was 
as lucid as his perception of them, and his arrangement and arguments 
logical and coherent. It is probably quite true that his oratory was 
peculiarly adapted to the assembly in which it was principally displayed. 
It was p fares and dignified ; correctly elegant in structure and free from 
redundancy and exaggeration, and was often warmed by that glow of 
heart which is the inspiration of true eloquence. It was high-reaching 
and sustained, and it appealed to the judgment rather than to the 
passions of the hearer. It was better adapted for the House of Lords 
than the oratory of Lord Brougham, his great parliamentary antagonist, 
whose versatile activity and profuse language could never bear comparison 
with the condensed statement and finished arguments of Lord Lyndhurst. 
Lord Brougham’s powerful mind has always been distinguished by ener- 
getic activity; and the robustness of his physical constitution has enabled 
him to gratify his insatiable thirst for information, and to sustain Hercu- 
lean exertions encountered for the love of applause. Lord Brougham’s 
versatility was playfully but sarcastically adverted to by Lord Lyndhurst, 
in a speech in the House of Lords during the Reform agitation, in which 
he warned noble lords who should open the flood-gates of democracy that 
they would be swept away by the torrent, “ not even excepting,” he con- 
tinued, “his noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, who, although 
he might be enabled by his peculiar dexterity, elasticity, and vigour, to 
float for a time upon the tide and play his gambols on the surface, would 
at last sink with the rest.” In quickness and subtlety of mind Lord 
Lyndhurst was himself unsurpassed, but a certain pride and reserve of 
disposition made him often seem indifferent to the praise he could have 
won; and his great endowments, the solidity, comprehensiveness, and 
acuteness of his mind, added to his discretion, urbanity, and tact, the 
generosity of his disposition, and the conviction of his real patriotism, 
united to give him a very commanding position in the House of Lords. 
On the great question of Reform, he nearly attained the position of 
Conservative leader. He was not opposed to any parliamentary reform, 
nor did he deny that it was needful and should not be delayed, but he 
opposed the bill of 1831 because he deemed it revolutionary, and insisted 
that it was not calculated to support the just prerogatives of the Crown, 
but to destroy them ; that it would overthrow and undermine the autho- 
rity of the House of Lords, and that it would not protect the rights and 
liberties of the people, but would overthrow them. With the crisis of 
the Reform Bill—the second that the government had introduced—he 
put forth all his energies ; and on the second reading, when the morning 
sun of July broke on the assembly, he was to be seen contesting with 
Lord Grey a victory which the minister even then barely won. He so 
completely represented his party on that occasion, that he thenceforth 
became their spokesman in the House, and almost divided the office of 


leader with the Duke of Wellington. A month or two later a new re- 
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sistance was organised to the most dreaded provisions of the bill, and 
Lord Lyndhurst proposed* the resolutions for postponement of the dis- 
franchising clauses, which he carried, and which led to the resignation of 
Earl Grey and his colleagues. Lord Lyndhurst himself then actively 
seconded the endeavours of the Duke to form a Tory ministry, and he 
would fearlessly have taken his place in it in the face of the contingencies 
which then menaced the country, for he was like the just and persevering 
man celebrated by Horace, whose resolution and constancy no threats 
nor fear can shake.t 

The king, when deserted by his ministers, naturally thought of the 
statesman and privy councillor who enjoyed his confidence as he had 
enjoyed that of George IV., who had been his Chancellor, and who filled 
a judicial office which removed him in some degree from the personal 
interests of party, and therefore with great delicacy and constitutional 
discretion had recourse to Lord Lyndhurst—not to form a government, — 
but to advise with his Majesty on the course to be taken. Seeking 
nothing for himself, and repudiating personal advantage, yet ready to 
undertake responsibility, he gave King William the only advice that a 
man of honour and common sense could have given,t and in consequence 
of that advice, his Majesty sent for the Duke of Wellington ; and now, 
for the time, the Hero of Waterloo and the Countryman of Washington 
seemed to hold the destinies of England. Had it rested with Lord 
Lyndhurst, the political history of our country at this period would pro- 
bably have been different from what it is, moderate counsels might have 
prevailed, and he might have stemmed the tide. But some of his friends 
wanted resolution to carry him through, and others, like Sir Robert Peel, 
quailed and held back; and so the Reform Bill passed almost without 
mitigation, but not before Lord Lyndhurst had denounced, in one of his 
masterpieces of oratory, the project of the Reform administration to pack 
the House of Lords by creating new peers for the purpose of carrying 
the bill. After the new elections under it, the Tories became divided 
between those who followed Peel and those who, conceiving that his want 
of courage had destroyed their party, looked up to Lord Lyndhurst as a 
leader ; but he thenceforth wisely contented himself with labours more 
suited to his judicial position, and as a legislator brought forward the 
Limitation of Actions Bill, opposed the Local Jurisdiction Bill introduced 
by Lord Brougham, then Chancellor, and urged forward a measure for 
settling the litigation to which the pretentious will of Mr. Thellusson 
gave rise. He was, nevertheless, the trusted counsellor of the Duke, 
with whom, as well as himself, the king was in frequent communication 
— the agency of those who were naturally entitled to his confi- 

ence. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the mean time, with his diminished following, was 
barely allowed to sit as leader of the Opposition, until the blunders of 
the Whigs broke up the government in 1834: he was then found to be 


* “May 7, 1832. 
Tt Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, —— 
Quarterly Review, 1832, p. 583. 
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indispensable, but he was to be had only upon the terms which he had 
sufficiently indicated when he declared that he would “ never again accept 
a secondary position in office.” The Duke of Wellington gracefully pro- 
fessing to regard it as essential that the prime minister should be in the 
House of Commons, conceded these terms, and Sir Robert was sent for 
by the king, but with an intimation which may be said to have made it 
a condition that Lord Lyndhurst should be Chancellor. 

And so, for the second time, we see him holding the seals of this high 
office, but the government was short-lived, and tie arena of conflict was 
the House of Commons.* When the ministers were left in a minority 
on the Irish Church question, Peel and Lyndhurst went out together, but 
there was from that time a marked divergence in their political courses. 
Lord Lyndhurst (who had been already relieved from his judicial duties 
in the Exchequert) thenceforward devoted his energies to fight the battle 
of his party, but Peel hung back or fought reluctantly. And so the Whigs 
came back to office, and having to propitiate their supporters by another 
great liberal measure, introduced the Municipal Corporations Bill. To 
this measure Peel made what has been described as a timid and feeble re- 
sistance, but Lord Lyndhurst opposed it with all his strength. The Duke, 
sitting by him, rallied the Tory party against the measure, and with an 
energy and ability which won the admiration even of opponents, Lord 
Lyndhurst carried amendments which Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 
thought destructive of their bill. While the Melbourne ministry was 
tottering, the king (as the public has recently learned) was communi- 
eating with Lord Lyndhurst, who had now by his. courage and success 
distanced all competition, and become the virtual leader of his party in the 
Lords; the terms on which he was himself to assume the office of prime 
minister with an earldom were arranged, and he was ready to lead the 
party of Conservative reaction, and to dictate the policy for which the 
country seemed now to be prepared. The object was chivalrous but 
chimerical, and the plan (as is well known) was not carried out: the 
maneeuvres of Sir Robert Peel on the Municipal Reform Bill defeated the 
policy of the Conservatives, and in effect fixed the Whigs in office for 
several years. 

We may here turn aside for a moment from the troubled course of 
political history to glance at events which affected Lord Lyndhurst in the 
happier relations of domestic life. The first Lady Lyndhurst having died 
at Paris, January 15, 1834, he, on August 5, 1837, married Georgiana, 
daughter of Louis Goldsmid, Esq. The only children of the first marriage 
then and now surviving are—the Honourable Sarah Elizabeth, married to 
Henry John Selwin, Esq., and the Honourable Sophia Clarence, married 
to Hamilton Beckett, Esq.; and by the second marriage he had issue a 
daughter, the Honourable Georgiana Susan, whom he had the happiness 


to see married to Charles Du Cane, Esq., M.P., only a few months before 
his own death. 


* The Wellington administration, 1834-1835, was, however, marked by several 
measures of public importance, in which Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst took a lead- 
ing part—ez. gr. the Ecclesiastical Commission was appointed; the alteration in 


the Jaw as to Dissenters’ Marriages was made, and the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed. 


Pp 
+ He resigned the office of Lord Chief Baron, December 23, 1834. 
H2 
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The final crash of Lord Melbourne’s administration did not arrive until 
1841; but, meantime, while it was in a state of collapse, and the cabinet 
was gradually going down the decensus Averni, more than one vigorous 
push administered by Lord Lyndhurst precipitated its fall. His amend- 
ments to the government measures on Municipal Reform and on the Irish 
Church were triumphantly carried, and his famous “reviews of the 
session,” which he first gave in 1836, came to be dreaded by the ministry 
as often as their short-comings were notorious. The idea of these 
damaging reviews is now sdid to have been suggested to him by Mr, 
Disraeli, and he saw with his usual keenness of perception that it was the 
right thing at the right moment. The effect undoubtedly was electrical 
on the country, though his review at first fell coldly on his fastidious 
audience; and in adopting the suggestion he gave auother proof of that 
right judgment which never failed at the moment for action, which clearly 
perceived the object and the means, and pursued them with confidence 
and boldness. In his speech of August 18, 1836, after denouncing what 
he called “the miserable buccaneering expedition to Spain,” as instigated 
by some envious and malignant demon to sully our prestige in that country, 
he continued : 

“ And yet the noble viscount (Lord Melbourne) stands erect and con- 
fident amid accumulated disasters and disgrace; and, reversing the rule 
of the poet, is swelling and lofty in his tone and language in proportion 
to the abject state of his fortunes and the staggering condition of his go- 
vernment. In former times, a minister, amid such defeats and such 
inability to carry the measures which he considered essential, would have 
thought that he had only one course to pursue. But these are antiquated 
notions ; everything has changed. This fastidious delicacy forms no part 
of the character of the noble viscount. He has told us—and his acts corre- 
spond with his words—that, notwithstanding the insubordination which 
prevails around him, and in spite of the mutinous and sullen temper of his 
crew, he will stick to the vessel while a single plank remains afloat. . . . 
My consolation,” said Lord Lyndhurst, “is that, whatever be the dispo- 
sition of the noble viscount, he has not sufficient strength—though his 
locks are, I believe, yet unshorn—to pull down the pillars of the state and 
involve the whole in Ais ruin. I trust it will long survive his fall!” 

In a like strain, Lord Lyndhurst continued annually his famous sessional 
reviews, which in 1839 were eulogised by Lord Brougham as “ useful, 
wholesome, and necessary, as often as the session had proved a failure—as 
often as the government had shown their indolence or their incapacity, or 
both combined.” 

At length, in 1841, came Lord Melbourne’s fall, and the general 
election of 1841 raised Sir Robert Peel again to power. Lord Lyndhurst, 
who had been throwing his whole energies into political life, and had be- 
come the very soul of his party, had acquired great importance in the 
interim— 

His fame still rising as the years sueceed— 
and Peel, having taken the opportunity to make approaches, regained 
Lord Lyndhurst for his administration, And so we behold him “ with the 
fortune of a legal Whittington,” for the third time Chancellor of Great 
Britain. He remained a member of the cabinet until the dissolution of 
the Conservative party and the retirement of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, 
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and during the interval he promoted many legal reforms of importance. 
In 1842, the year after his third accession to office, he devoted his at- 
tention to the reports addressed to the Chancellor by Commissioners of 
Inquiry as to the condition and treatment of lunatics, as well those under 
care of the Chancellor, as the more numerous class of sufferers confined 
in those asylums which hold “the wrecks of human intellect and of the 
dignity and happiness of man.” He accordingly introduced the act which 
appointed two permanent Commissioners in Lunacy, one of whom should 
preside at all inquiries in England and Wales, and personally ascertain 
the condition of each lunatic, the fitness of the individual proposed for the 
care of him, and the extent of his property. At the time of introducing 
this improvement, there were more than five hundred and thirty lunatics 
under care of the Chancellor, and the annual income of their property was 
reported at three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, so that few legal 
changes gave more universal satisfaction than this measure of Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

This is not the place for describing his other measures of legal reform 
or his decisions as Chancellor, and we pass on to the summer of 1846, 
when we find Lord Lyndhurst, now finally out of office, anxious to 
reconcile Peel’s free-trade adherents and his former supporters in the 
Conservative party, some of whom were favourable to measures of con- 
ciliation, but Sir Robert’s conduct had so thoroughly alienated his former 
friends of Protectionist views that Lord Lyndhurst’s efforts were abandoned. 
Had he succeeded in reuniting the Conservatives under the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, and other adherents of Sir Robert Peel, the 
country would probably not have known the administration under Lord 
John Russell, which lasted from 1846 to 1852, but as Lord Lyndhurst 
was now seventy-four years of age, it is not probable that he would have 
again taken the office of Chancellor. 

In the interim from 1846 to 1854 he seldom spoke in parliament on 
any great political question, but his powers continued to be exerted for 
the advantage of his country long after any promptings of personal ambi- 
tion can have actuated his conduct. Although voting with the Conser- 
vatives, he now kept aloof from party, and dedicated the lessons of his 
varied experience to the benefit of his countrymen. The measures re- 
lating to the Leasehold Tenure of Lands in Ireland, the Registration of 
Titles to Land, the Judicial Procedure in Lunacy, and the privileges 
and procedure of the House of Lords, were subjects of his less prominent 
labours. But again and again, in the cause of religious toleration, and 
consistently with the opinions which had led him in 1828 to support the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, he pleaded for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities. Upon what was called the Papal Aggression, his 
opposition to what he conceived to be an aggressive design was not in- 
consistent with his conduct in regard to Roman Catholic emancipation. 

Under the Coalition Ministry, and also under that of Lord Palmerston 
which succeeded to it, he took a considerable part in the discussions on 
University Reform, and especially vindicated in eloquent and generous 
terms the rights and privileges of his own University of Cambridge, of 
which he had been Lord High Steward ever since the year 1840. ‘That 
ancient office, in which he had Lord Chancellor Hardwicke and several 
great statesmen for his predecessors, he always prized as one of the chief 
distinctions of his splendid career. 
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At the time of his last retirement from official life he had already much 
overpassed the allotted age of man. But such was his wonderful consti- 
tution (inherited, as it would seem, from his mother, who was spared 
until advanced age to rejoice in the great fortunes of her son, and was 
scarcely ever separated from him until her death in 1836), that he could 
say—as Cicero, in his essay ‘“‘ De Senectute,” represents Cato saying in 
his eighty-fourth year—* Old age has not relaxed my nerves nor totally 
subdued my native vigour: my strength has not yet been found to fail me 
either in the senate or the assemblies of the people, or when my country 
or my friends, my clients or my hosts, have had occasion to require my 
services.” He continued to be an indefatigable student, and no one 
better loved to keep pace with the progress of contemporary literature. 
His eyes, his memory, the quickness of his apprehension, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, served him faithfully in his old age; and, to the 
moral benefits resulting from length of days, he added, in the learned 
leisure he now enjoyed, what the great Roman orator his prototype has 
called “the sweet food of the mind which is gathered in the fields of 
science.” He inherited from his father a fondness for society and a love 
for the elegances and refinements of life ; and it seemed as if increasing 
years only increased his passion for the pleasures of social intercourse. 
It may be justly said of him, as it was said of Cicero, that when friends 
were met together to heighten the enjoyments of life, he thought it in- 
hospitable not to contribute his share to the common mirth. His face- 
tious humour and love of raillery made him fond of conviviality, and he 
preserved a social and cheerful spirit to the last. Happy, indeed, was 
the lot he was permitted to enjoy, in being for so many years the charm 
of a friendly circle and the oracle of a great political party! His friends 
might well exclaim, in Roscoe’s language on his father, 


Stay thine o’ershadowing wings, relentless Time ! 
Stay thy rude hand; and he through many a clime 
Shall teach thee to retrace thy distant way 

To the bright regions of historie day :— 

Or, he shall charm thee with prophetic rhyme 
Swept from the strings of Freedom’s holy lyre, 

Or call the Muses from the Ausonian land, 

And with the strains their breathing lips inspire, 
Win thy cold ear and check thy ebbing sand! 


Of late years, Lord Lyndhurst, untrammelled by the cares of office and 
undisturbed by personal ambition, absolved from the obligations of party 
yet retaining the attachments which arose out of party connexion, en- 
joyed his chief distinction as a patriotie Nestor in the councils of his 
country. His decreasing strength neither eclipsed his intellect nor chilled 
his patriotic zeal ; privileged by the labours of half a eentury to enjoy 
repose, his energy of mind and his ever-glowing love of country never- 
theless made him still active in her behalf, and on several occasions 
brought back to the senate a voice that thrilled its auditors by no for- 
gotten tones, and startled the diplomacy of Europe. His personal ambi- 
tion was at an end from the time when he declined to take a place in the 
first cabinet of Lord Derby, but he gave that nobleman his warm and 
efficient support during his two administrations, Occupying a more than 
judicial eminence, though no longer wearing the judge’s ermine, he was 
a stately and impressive presence in the listening senate; and to the 
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House of Peers, as well as in the estimation of all his fellow-citizens, he 
was still “the old man eloquent,” who had no longer any interest, or 
hope, or care but the good of his country and the maintenance of her 
institutions ; who had never quailed before popular rage, and whose 
fervour the chilly approach of death could not abate. His recent speeches 
have been his most marvellous efforts, not only for their great ability and 
fervid eloquence, but for the circumstance that the noble orator had long 
passed his eightieth year, and that, although feeble in body, he could 
show that “his eye was not dim nor his mental force abated.” 

In the discussions on the Eastern Question in 1854, when he was in 
his eighty-third year, he stood up with all the ardour of a patriot against 
the aggressions of Russia on the Turkish empire. His lucid and masterly 
speech on the 19th of June in that year on the policy by which the 
cabinet should be guided in the contest with Russia, presented before 
Europe the impressive spectacle of a statesman and jurist whose venerable 
age aud authoritative position lifted him above the ordinary passions of 
party, standing forward to define the objects which the might of assem- 
bled armies should accomplish, and giving counsels with an eloquence 
that was warmed by zeal for the great interests of mankind and by indig- 
nation at the cruel frauds of Russian diplomacy. In that remarkable 
address he gave expression to the sentiments of ‘the British public, who 
were not frightened by war for safety, and justice, and freedom, but much 
afraid of an inglorious peace. . 

In the following year, on Mr. Baron Parke being created Lord Wens- 
leydale for the term of his natural life, Lord Lyndhurst gave a signal proof 
of his strong constitutional sympathies, in opposing and ultimately de- 
feating the attempt to create life-peerages—an attempt which raised a 
very important legal and constitutional question. In his speech on 
moving for a committee of privileges, he pointed out that the creation 
of this life-peerage involved the question whether the ancient hereditary 
character of the House should continue, or whether it should be new 
modelled, according to the discretion and exigencies of the minister for 
the time being ? 

After discussing the strictly legal and technical view of the question, he 
showed the impolicy of the creation of peers for life, and insisted that the 
hereditary character of the House was a barrier against the creation of 
peers for the occasional purposes of a government. He contended against 
the placing of men who had served their country in high legal office, in 
a class lower than those who only reflect the lustre of ancestors. He re- 
ferred to the many great families first ennobled in the persons of successful 
lawyers, and gracefully remarked how the great juridical ancestors of 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Redesdale, were honoured 
in their descendants then on the benches around him, and he warned the 
House against our copying the model of the life-senate in France. He 
carried his motion for a committee of privileges, and at a subsequent 
stage laid down, first, that there were certain limits to the power of the 
Crown in the creation of peers; and secondly, that the House had a juris- 
diction and a right to decide on the validity of the patents by which com- 
moners are admitted to the privileges of peers. These positions he sup- 
ported by a long and minute reference to precedents, and defied the 
government to prove a single case in which the right to sit in the House 
of Peers had been connected with a life-peerage granted to a commoner. 
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Long-continued usage, he insisted, amidst the cheers of the House, is the 
basis and the principle of our laws and our constitution; and no power 
should be given to the Crown that was capable of being abused. The. 
report of the committee obtained by Lord Lyndhurst impeached the writ 
as well as the patent, and the resolution which he carried by ninety-two 
votes against fifty-seven was, in effect, that the letters patent which had 
been granted did not entitle Sir James Parke to sit in the House of 
Lords. Lord Wensleydale ultimately abandoned his claim, and after- 
wards received an hereditary peerage in the usual way. 

The next occasion on which Lord Lyndhurst took an active part in any 
question of public interest, was the introduction of a bill early in the 
session of 1858, for settling the question which had been long contested 
as to the admissibility of Jews to parliament. It passed the Commons, 
but encountered strong opposition in the House of Lords. On moving 
the second reading,* Lord Lyndhurst, referring to the increasing majori- 
ties in favour of the bill in the other House, insisted that, although it is 
the duty of the Lords to check hasty legislation, they ought not to make 
a persevering stand against the opinion of the other House when backed 
by the opinion of the people, and least of all on questions affecting the 
constitution of parliament. If they did make nik a stand, it should be, 
he said, upon a rock, and not upon the fragment of an act of parliament 
diverted from its original purpose. Historically, he showed that the 
Jews, ever since the days of Henry III., had been held to be native sub- 
jects, and native subjects could not be stripped of their rights save by act 
of parliament. “ Religious liberty,” he continued, “I hold to be this: 
that every man, with respect to office, power, or emolument, should be 
put on a footing of perfect equality with his neighbours, without regard 
to his religious opinions, unless those opinions are such as to disqualify 
him for the proper performance of the duties of his office. You do not,” 
he urged, “fine or imprison men for their religious opinions, but you 
inflict on them a greater injury if you deny them the fair objects of 
ambition.” Lord Lyndhurst’s advocacy was not immediately successful, 
for it was not until late in the session, and after much danger of a serious 
collision between the Houses of Parliament, that the form of the oath to 
be taken was so modified as to admit of the introduction of a Jew to par- 
liament; and so the long controversy ended. 

In the following year, Lord Lyndhurst’s patriotism bade him “ sound 
the alarm” on the subject of our national defences. The House was 
crowded, and the spectacle of the aged statesman, then in his eighty-eighth 
year, sustaining his feeble form by a hand-rail in front of his seat amidst 
the peers, while his intellect, bright and vigorous, but interpreted by a 
faltering tongue and failing lips, warned England of her danger from 
despotic governments and foreign foes, is a spectacle that even now much 
impresses the imagination. Unlike Chatham, he had no son of rare 

romise to lead him forth to the senate while he raised his voice to warn 
is countrymen of their danger, but the assembled peers received him with 
the tenderness and veneration due to a father. His great speech on this 
occasion, as well from its intrinsic ability and force as from the great au- 
thority of the speaker, produced a deep sensation throughout the country, 
and most effectually stirred the public feeling as to national insecurity, 
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and promoted the great volunteer movement. In drawing attention to 
the state of the military and naval defences, he anxiously disclaimed all 
party spirit. He referred to the great change which had resulted from 
the application of steam-power to naval warfare, and which he regarded 
as likely to diminish the advantage we had always possessed in our sailors. 
The venerable statesman, who could recollect the victories of Camperdown 
and St. Vincent, of the Nile and Trafalgar, and the victories of the British 
arms which culminated at Waterloo, then told the peers of England that 
he could not compare the present with the past without humiliation. He 
insisted that we ought to havea Channel fleet able to combat France and 
Russia, and a Mediterranean fleet to hold the road to India ; and, referring 
to the military preparations of France, demanded the increase of our 
regular troops. “ I will not consent to live,” he said, “in dependence on 
the friendship or the forbearance of any country: I rely solely on my own 
vigour, my own exertions, and my own intelligence.” “ Self-reliance, 
my lords, is the best road to distinction in private life; it is equally 
essential to the character and to the grandeur of a nation!” “TI know,” 
he continued, “there are persons who will say, ‘ Let us run the risk.’ Be 
it so. But, my lords, if the calamity should come, if the conflagration 
should take place, what words can describe its extent, or what imagina- 
tion can paint the overwhelming ruin that would fall upon us? I shall be 
told, perhaps, that these are the timid counsels of old age. My lords, for 
myself, I should run no risk. Personally, I have nothing to fear. But 
to point out possible peril, and how to guard effectually against it, is 
surely to be considered not as timidity, but as the dictates of wisdom and 
prudence.” ‘With two emphatic words of solemn import, warning his 
hearers of the woe which attends the vanquished, he concluded his speech 
amidst ringing cheers that were echoed throughout England; and “the 
tramp of the volunteers and the thunder of hammers on the armour of 
our ships” told that its moral was rightly comprehended, and that we 
recoguised—applying to ourselves the maxim of Ennius—that “ by the 
manners of the olden time and by her men Britannia stands firm!” Let 
us not forget his warning with respect to the friendship of despotic powers, 
nor trust the safety of our country to any man. This was the last 
memorable occasion on which Lord Lyndhurst addressed the House, but 
not the last on which he appeared in the senate he had graced so long. 

It pleased God to allow to the evening of a useful and an illustrious life 
the purest enjoyments that can accompany old age. And if he did out- 
live his physical powers, he received a compensation in having outlived 
the passions and the enmities which disturbed the period of his rise as a 
lawyer and that of his greatest political activity; in having seen the 
animosities of his party conflicts long consigned to oblivion, and in being 
permitted to experience in his lifetime the fame which the most ambitious 
can only hope to receive from posterity. He could behold the scenes of 
his long career placed in the calm and mellowing tints of retrospect, 


And from the goal, again renew the race ; 


and could look back in calm old age upon a life already borne into 
history — 


safe out of Fortune’s power, 
Nor dread uncertain Fate’s approaching hour. 
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With a mind richly endowed by nature and studiously cultivated by art, 
he illustrated the truth of the Roman poet’s saying, that 
he lives twice, who can at once employ 
The Present well, and e’en the Past enjoy ; 
for the treasures drawn from the continents of knowledge he had tra- 
versed in his career remained to be the solace of his age, and, like clouds 
of light, attended him to his setting. 

At length, in the ninety-second year of his age, after devoting a span 
of years equal to the lifetime of two generations to study, to meditation, 
to debate, to forensic and political conflict, to sounding “all the depths 
and shoals of honour” in the law and in the councils of his country, yet 
with a mind still vigorous though the bodily frame was weak—as if the 
soul was asserting its destiny and supremacy even at the threshold of its 
future state—this eminent statesman died,* amid the solace of famil 
endearments, and “full of the hope of immortality.” And truly could 
he exclaim, “ Lord! now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

Such a vision of reverend age and recent service rises between the 
Lyndhurst we have known and the Lyndhurst who served King George, 
that we can now only think of him as the Nestor of council, the Cicero 
of debate, and the Oracle of law—the faithful counsellor of kings, the 
ardent lover of England, and the sagacious judge. He has so recently 
passed from among us, that it may be thought too soon for the impartial 
and dispassionate judgment of History to be passed on his character and 
career. But there are many respects in which—without incurring the 
risk of hero-worship—we can safely anticipate the verdict of posterity. 
We need no lapse of years for enabling us to estimate the steady perse- 
verance and transcendent ability to which he owed his rise, the judicial 
qualities of his mind, his uprightness as a judge, his resolution and courage 
as a statesman, his total freedom from illiberal prejudices, his large tole- 
ration, his superiority to the narrow interests of cliques and coteries, his 
hearty sympathy with the cause of independence and freedom abroad, his 
care for the constitutional bulwarks of royal and aristocratic power at 
home. Nor can the contemporaries who knew him best be in any danger 
of estimating too highly his winning qualities, his serene temper, his 
gentle forbearance towards opponents, or that constancy in friendship 
which won for’ him so much warm personal regard, and called forth from 
his former opponent Lord Brougham, only the other day at Edinburgh, 
that tribute of emotion on the loss of an old and valued friend which won 


the sympathy of a public assemblage. Those, even, who had been in 


politics the most opposed to him, must say of Lyndhurst as Augustus 
said when he heard of the death of Cicero, ‘‘ THis WAS A LEARNED MAN, 
AND A LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY !” 

So long as England is enterprising, and rich, and free, the Jaw will 
always exercise a predominant influence on the well-being of society, and 
afford to genius, and learning, and integrity one of the noblest avenues 
to usefulness and distinction. And if we review the lives of successful 
lawyers, we shall hardly find a more instructive career than that which 
has occupied our attention, a more remarkable instance of great talents 
devoted to the public service, or a name that will continue more im- 
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perishably connected with the history of his time and country. As a 
judge, his exalted talents reflected honour on the profession of the law, 
and his judicial life was conspicuous for the calmness, the dignity, and the 
impartiality which made his predecessors illustrious. As a grave adviser 
in the councils of his sovereign, his wisdom and integrity were con- 
spicuous; and his counsels were calm, and passionless, and honest, how- 
ever strong the excitement of the people or the combinations of political 


hostility. From the time of his quitting the trammels of office, at all 
events, he never 


—gave up to party what was meant for mankind; 


and his conduct as a statesman and a legislator, undisturbed by any 
promptings of personal interest or ambition, has added to his name a 
lustre which cannot fade while Englishmen love patriotism and freedom. 
And while we see his venerable form receding into History, we gratefully 
remember that he made his last and long farewell to his countrymen 
when he reappeared in the senate to warn them of England’s danger, and 
counsel them to keep 


secure 
And confident from forei 
confident from foreign purposes 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle! 
W. 8. G. 
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P Part VI. 


Arter we had left the smoking-room, Aylmer had repaired to Bob’s 
room, whom he found still engaged with his letter. Long afterwards he 
told me that he could in no way account for the strange and indefinable 
restlessness seeming to possess bien, and which impelled him to linger in 
Bob’s room in preference to seeking the solitude of his own. The lad’s 
letter seemed interminable; as soon as he had arrived at the end of one 
sheet he discovered that there was something to be imparted to “ the 
governor” (by whom, be it observed, he was not a little indulged). At 
last Bob had signed himself as an “ affectionate son,” and was proceeding 
to fold his voluminous epistle, when his name, uttered in a low voice, 
struck upon his ear. He raised his head suddenly. ‘Guy, who called 
me? did you hear?” 

Aylmer listened. A second time the sound was repeated, and he sprang 
to his feet. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed, “it is Ethel’s voice. And springing to 
the door he opened it, but no one was there. A third time the low, 
agonised tones reach them. Aylmer is white as ashes. “It comes from 
outside the window,” he whispers rather than speaks, and the next instant 
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he is tearing aside the curtains and unbarring the shutters. Another 
moment, and before he can open the window, the fearful scream freezes 
the current of his blood. He bursts the window open, and Ethel falls 
senseless into his arms! The blood was still trickling from her shoulder, 
and at first they thought she was dead. “Call some one!” pasped 
Aylmer, as he laid Ethel’s inanimate form upon the bed, and hung over 
her in speechless agony. In a few minutes the whole house was astir. 


- Terrified people were running about in every direction, asking wildly 


what had occurred. It was soon known that Ethel Mordaunt was lying 
in her brother’s room wounded and in a state of insensibility, but from 
what cause no one could divine. As yet it was a mystery, of which, how- 
ever, I could supply the solution, for I had not failed to identify the 
ghastly face at the window with that of the idiot I had seen in the wood. 
I immediately proceeded with one of the men-servants to the terrace- 
room. For some minutes the door resisted our efforts to break it open ; 
and when at length we forced an entrance, no signs of the idiot were at 
first visible. Presently we discovered him in a dark corner of the room, 
huddled up in a half-sitting, half-lying posture, and from a frightful gash 
in his throat the blood was gushing in torrents. On finding that his 
victim had escaped him, his disappointed rage had apparently recoiled 
upon himself, and he now lay in a half-conscious state, muttering to him- 
self, in an unintelligibi ~.:gon, the only words of which I could dis- 
tinguish were, “ Windo»! gone!’ One of the large oak presses was 
open, the ruffled state of the dresses within it proving it to have served 
as the place of his concealment. We raised the miserable creature from 
the ground, and endeavoured to stanch the blood that was streaming 
from his wound. <A kind of litter was arranged, on which he was after- 
wards placed, and conveyed at once to his own home. For several hours 
poor Ethel lay in a death-like swoon, and when the medical man, who 
had been summoned in haste, arrived, he pronounced that a short time 
longer would decide the issue, as the heart seemed scarcely to beat. 

In the early morning Lady Aylmer came in’ search of me; her face 
was blanched with distress, and she could scarcely speak. ‘ Will you go 
to him—to Guy, I mean?” she said. ‘1 have succeeded in drawing 
him away from the room for a time.” 

I went immediately, and found Guy pacing up and down the gallery. 
His face was white and haggard, looking as if years, in the place of 
hours, had passed over it, and the look of mute despair which he turned 
upon me as I approached him cut me to the heart. He wrung my hand 
silently ; the grief that was rending his very heart-strings seemed too 
great for words. 

** Trust in God’s mercy, Aylmer. She has youth and a good consti- 
tution in her favour,” I said. 

He came closer to me, and said in a low tone, “ The doctor says that 
she may awake to life, but there is a possibility, a chance that——-” His 
features worked convulsively, and his voice died away. 

Too well, alas! I read the fearful meaning—she might return to 
health, but the light of reason would possibly have fled! Words of con- 
solation I had none. I felt that at such a time the attempt would be but 
a mockery. My whole being recoiled at the thought of a catastrophe 
worse than death, and I grasped his hand in silent sympathy. It is a 
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terrible sight to witness the agony of a man’s grief, especially that of one 
naturally reserved and self-controlled, who is at last overpowered by the 
force of intense mental anguish. Suddenly, deep gasping sobs burst 
from poor Aylmer, and his strong frame shook with uncontrollable 
emotion. 

At this moment I heard a light step enter the gallery, and turning 
hastily round T perceived Lady Margaret. Her face was very pale, but 
there was a ray of hope in her eyes as she walked up to Guy, who had 
thrown himself on one of the seats, and laying her hand on his shoulder, 
she said, ‘“‘ Guy—dear Guy! she is better.” 

He started to his feet, and looked with wild inquiry into her face. 

She knew what he would ask, and answered: “ She recognised me, 
Guy, and she also knew Aunt Aylmer.” 

Aylmer did not speak, but in reply he stooped and kissed her. 

Lady Margaret took his hand, and looking earnestly in his fave, she 
said: “Guy, my dear cousin, you must not be too sanguine; she is 
aroused from that dreadful fainting-fit, and is spared, thank God! what 
we dreaded most. The doctor says that in all probability fever will now 
ensue.” 

*‘T must go to her, Margaret,” said Guy. 

, 7 If you do, it must be cautiously, Guy; the least excitement might 
e fatal.” 

She turned to me as Aylmer left the gallery, and said hurriedly : 
‘* Will you have the kindness, Mr. Vernon, to make inquiries as to how 
it happened—how he came there, I mean? My uncle wishes to know, 
and I cannot leave poor Bob just now.” 

In the midst of trouble every one seemed to turn to her for consolation 
and assistance. I trace the reason of this to her being one of those un- 
selfish characters to which people instinctively appeal in circumstances of 
distress. I was forcibly impressed by the self-possession and calmness 
displayed by her, when every one around her seemed incapable of acting 
for themselves, or on their own responsibility, though at the same time I 
could see by the quiver of her lip how painfully she was moved. 

The housekeeper, to whom I first applied for information, deposed 
that Tony had made his appearance during the afternoon, as was often 
his custom, and that he had appeared to be less morose, and more dis- 
posed to talk, than had been for some time his habit of doing. After a 
time he went away, or rather disappeared, the servants concluding that 
he had gone home. Whether his deadly purpose had been a sudden idea, 
or the result of a diabolical plan, none can ever fathom. To him every 
corner of the house was familiar, and by some means he had possessed 
himself of the fact that the object of his hatred occupied the terrace- 
room, Watching his opportunity, he must have stolen away, and have 
succeeded in gaining unobserved Ethel’s apartment, where he concealed 
himself in one of the large oak presses already alluded to. The footman 
affirmed that he had missed one of the large carving-knives from a table 
in the pantry on which it had been lying, and on examination of the 
knife stained with blood which had been found on the floor of the terrace- 
room, it was identified by the man as being the same. For hours the 
idiot must have waited and watched, biding his time, until he felt secure 
from all interruption in his deadly purpose. There was something inde- 
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scribably revolting as it was terrible in the forethought and sagacity 
evinced by the half-witted creature in the formation of his plan of ven- 
ce on the victim of his intense hatred. 

Lady Margaret’s apprehensions were but too truly confirmed, for 
when Ethel was at length aroused from her state of insensibility, she 
awoke to the delirium of fever. 

Alas! how sad a change had but a few hours wrought in the aspect 
of events at Hunsdon. Yesterday, its inmates were a large and uncon- 
cernedly happy party, with no more ostensible care on their minds than 
that of projecting the next day’s programme of amusement, according to 
the pleasant dolce far niente method of country-house society. To-day, 
people hurrying to and fro with grave concern on their faces, and dismay 
in their hearts; alarmed visitors herding together in the library, or re- 
maining in their own rooms, deeply sympathising with the distress that 
had befallen the family, and at the same time a prey to the unpleasant- 
ness of feeling themselves, under existing circumstances, considerably de 
trop. Hurried orders were issued for carriages, post-horses, &c., whilst 
up-stairs scared ladies’-maids ran up against you on their headlong course, 
suddenly summoned by their mistresses to prepare for immediate depar- 
ture; all more or less anxious to quit the sceue of so painful an occur- 
rence. By four o’clock in the afternoon the majority of the party had 

dispersed; only the Merediths and Sir Willoughby Gresham, besides my- 
' self, remained, and the former were on the point of departure. Sir Robert 
met me in the hall as he crossed it to take leave of his parting guests. 

“ You won’t go, Vernon,” he said. ‘It will be a charity if you will 
stay with us. God help my poor boy if——” He faltered and broke 
down as the idea of the desolating blow threatening poor Guy forced 
itself upon him. 

Lady Margaret came into the library to wish the Merediths good-by. 
She was very pale, and the look of hope had faded from her face. The 
farewells passed almost in silence, every one, doubtless, feeling that words 
were inadequate expressions of the sympathy and regret filling each 
mind. Sir Willoughby Gresham’s face bore an unwonted expression of 
genuine concern, For once, he seemed to have lost sight of that import- 
ant item in his consideration—himself; and as he bade Lady Margaret 
good-by, he said earnestly, “I cannot say how much I feel for you all, 
Lady Margaret.” The kind tone touched her, and the tears came into 
her eyes as, with more warmth in her manner than I had ever seen her 
evince towards Sir Willoughby, she silently shook hands with him. At 
that moment I really pitied Gresham. The colour mounted to his face, 
and he seemed on the point of saying something, but suddenly checking 
himself, he looked earnestly into her face as he wrung her hand, and then 
abruptly quitted the room, disregarding the fact of having omitted to take 
leave of Sir Robert and of the Merediths. This omission, however, caused 
a deep flush to suffuse the fair face of Constance, and her manner was cold 
and restrained as she wished Lady Margaret good-by, and followed her 
mother to the carriage. Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt had been telegraphed 
for, and their arrival was looked for towards evening. Poor Bob had 
started to meet his father and mother, with a view to soften in some 
measure to them the shock of the sudden tidings, though in his restless, 
broken-hearted state he was scarcely calculated to do so, Aylmer kept 
incessantly walking up and down the gallery, where, alas! he could hear 
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the tones of that voice, ordinarily sweeter to him than music, now raised 
in the delirium of fever, calling upon him at times to save her, or crying 
for mercy in accents of the most heartrending terror. In vain his mother 
strove to draw him away; and occasionally he would enter the room 
where she lay, regardless of his presence, the blue eyes indeed staring 
wildly at him, but with no signs of recognition in them, until he would 
turn away, unable to bear this further ordeal. 

For two more days the fever continued unabated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt had arrived, but their presence was also unnoticed by the 
girl, whose mind was perpetually wandering back to the fearful cause of 
her illness ; and she would often call upon her mother to come to her, 
unconscious that she was close at hand, that upon her mother’s shoulder 
was pillowed the poor aching head, or that her hand bathed the burning 
temples, or essayed to soothe and tranquillise the ever-restless limbs. 

On the night of the third day I had gone to bed for a few hours, when 
I was roused from the sleep into which I had fallen by some one holding 
a light before my eyes, and on opening them I perceived standing by my 
bedside the strangest looking figure imaginable. The story of the old 
woman and the broomstick seemed to rise from the grave of my childish 
days as I gazed on the curious apparition, the gender of which I was, 
however, at first at a loss to determine. “The devil!’ I involuntarily 
exclaimed, as my eyes rested on a bunch of clothes, surmounted by an 
enormous cap, from the overshadowing frill of which peered a quizzical 
little round face. 

“‘ No, sir, not the devil,” answered a voice from the little bundle, which 
commenced bobbing up and down in a state of intense excitement, “ only 
Thomson. The Lord be praised, sir, she is better, my dear young lady. 
Lady Margaret said you would like to know, so I came myself to tell you. 
The fever is gone, in a great measure, and she’s asleep.” Here, in the 
extremity of the little figure’s joy, she went through a variety of fresh 
manceuvres, approaching the candle so close to the flapping frill of her 
cap (which unbecoming coiffure I sincerely hope is not a prevailing one), 
that I began to apprehend an instantaneous conflagration. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed, on hearing the glad tidings of which she 
was the bearer. 

“I knew you would be glad to hear it, sir,’ continued my voluble 
visitant. “ Her ladyship told me to send some one to you, but I said I 
would come myself.” 

» “That was very kind of you, Mrs. Thomson; but tell me, is Lady 
Margaret still sitting up ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, and nothing will persuade her to go to bed, poor dear 
young lady, though she has hhad no rest for these three nights past. She 
does not like to leave Mr. Aylmer.” 

* But I will go to him, Mrs. Thomson, and she must go to bed,” I 
replied, impatiently. 

Mrs. Thomson, however, quite appeared to overlook the fact that her 
departure, under the circumstances, would be advisable, and she con- 
tinued to hold forth, disregarding all premonitory movements on my 
part, placing me in an embarrassing position, as I could not well suggest 
to the good woman the propriety of her departure, and yet my anxiety 
to relieve poor Lady Margaret’s wearisome watch entailed the necessity 
of my doing so, 
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“TJ will come directly, then, Mrs. Thomson.” But she was impervious 
to the hint. In despair I jumped up: ‘ Well, Mrs..Thomson, if you will 
be kind enough ** But before I could end my request that she would 
light the candles on my dressing-table, she had suddenly divined my 
meaning. 

“ Law, sir! Stop a moment. I beg your pardon.” And dashing to 
the door she rushed out of the room, abandoning me to total darkness, and 
leaving me to grope about as best I could amongst chairs and tables, to 
the imminent risk of breaking my shins, before I could obtain a light. 

I found Guy and Lady Margaret in Lady Aylmer’s morning-room, 
which was adjoining that in which poor Ethel was. The doctor was 
likewise there, and, in confirmation of Thomson’s report, he expressed his 
opinion that a material change for the better had taken place. On 
Aylmer’s face there was the expression of deep relief though he looked ill 
and careworn. Glancing wistfully towards the door, he said almost be- 
seechingly, ‘ May I go into the room?” And I suppose that even the 
peremptory old physician found it difficult to deny the request: ‘ You 
may go, Mr. Aylmer, but I need not press upon you the importance of 
the continuance of this sleep into which my patient has happily fallen. 
Moreover, should she awake, I must request that she is not allowed to see 
you, as the slightest excitement at such a critical juncture might prove 
fatal.” Guy promised strict obedience to these injunctions, and stole 
into the other room, to divide with Mrs. Mordaunt her watch there. 

Lady Margaret was standing by the fire, looking pale and weary, 
though the expression of anxiety which her face had worn for the last 
few days had given way to one of glad thankfulness. 

“You must go to bed now, Lady Margaret,” I said; “there is no 
longer any reason for your remaining here. I will stay with Guy, should 
he return, and I promise you that I will send instantly for you, provided 
there is the slightest relapse, which indeed I do not think you need now 
anticipate.” 

She was too exhausted and fatigued by three long days of wakefulness 
and watching to make any resistance, and she answered, “I will rely 
upon your promise. Good night, Mr. Vernon, and thank you many 
times.” 

I followed her out of the room to light her candle, and as I did so I 
said, “Ihave not yet quite recovered the startling effect your envoy 
made upon me, Lady Margaret.” 

She smiled. ‘Do you mean Thomson? Poor soul, she would insist 
upon going herself.” 

“ And do not suppose for one moment that I am not grateful for her 
consideration ; besides which, I can assure you that I dwell on the re- 
membrance of her costume as upon a very high work of art. Some day 
I will sketch it from memory for your benefit.” 

Lady Margaret laughed, and I felt glad to divert her thoughts from 
the painful subject which had occupied them. I think she guessed my 
intention, for as she shook hands with me she said: 

“ You are very kind, Mr. Vernon, and, indeed, your being here at this 
time has been a source of comfort to us all.” 

She wished me good night and left me, whilst I went back into the 
room I had left, those last words of hers haunting my memory with 
pleasing pertinacity. 
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By Harrison AInswortu. 


Book the first. 
VI. 


COLOMBE LABORDE. 


THE Duc de Noailles commenced his arbitrary measures for the 
reduction of the national debt by a re-coinage, raising the louis 
dor of fourteen livres to twenty, and the crown of three livres 
and ten sous to five livres, by which nefarious proceeding he calcu- 
lated upon a profit of two hundred millions. Little more, how- 
ever, than a quarter of that amount was realised, since a vast 
quantity of gold left the kingdom. 

His next experiment was upon the public securities. All holders 
of public stocks, and bills for which the government was responsible, 
were enjoined to present them to a Commission of Visa. After 
rigorous examination, these notes were replaced by billets d’état, 
bearing an interest at four per cent.; but so enormous was the re- 
duction, that a note previously worth a hundred francs was lowered 
to twenty. 

A tribunal, armed with extraordinary powers, for the exami- 
nation and punishment of fraudulent contractors and suspected 
peculators of public money, was next installed in the ancient 
convent of the Grands Augustins, situated on the quay of that 
name. Immediately upon the establishment of this formidable 
tribunal, several wealthy financiers were arrested, and conveyed 
to the Bastille, where they were imprisoned till they could be 
brought before the Chamber of Justice; and to prevent flight, 
postmasters were prohibited from furnishing horses and car- 
riages to any person whatever. At the same time all farmers of 
revenues were ordered, on pain of death, not to remove more 
than a league from their place of domicile. Every person 
who had realised profits, directly or indirectly, from affairs con- 
nected with the State for the last twenty-seven years, was com- 
pelled to give an exact account of his dealings and acquisitions 
during that term, any false declaration entailing condemnation to 
the galleys, besides confiscation of property. Instruments of tor- 
ture were kept in a chamber adjacent to the great hall in which the 
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court was held, and these were frequently employed during the in- 
terrogatories of the accused. A premium was offered by the com- 
missioners for denunciation. Servants were authorised to depose 
against their masters under fictitious names, and sons encouraged to 
denounce their fathers. The reward of this domestic treason was a 
fifth part of the property confiscated, with protection to the in- 
former against his own creditors. But the commissioners went 
beyond this; and in order to popularise their proceedings, occa- 
sionally assigned a part of the property confiscated to the inhabi- 
tants of the district in which the luckless person had dwelt. 

Terror and despair seized upon all capitalists, since no one 
possessed of money could now consider himself. safe. Unable 
to quit Paris, they were almost prisoners in their own superb 
mansions. Wealth had become a crime, and its unfortunate pos- 
sessor could not free himself even by surrender of his goods. 
It was a punishable offence to purchase furniture, = goods, 
or silver plate, et to a suspected person. Many offenders 
were placed in the pillory, exposed to the insults of the mob, who, 
hating the wealthy, exulted in their punishment, and some few 
were hanged. or 

But as the operations of the Chamber of Justice extended, so 
did the terror inspired by it increase. Money was hidden; luxury 
ceased; and only the necessaries -of life were purchased. Such 
was the dread inspired by. the, redoubtable tribunal, that some 
individuals, at the heel of life, sought safety by flight. Others 
committed suicide. A considerable number purchased security 
by bribes. Large sums were secretly given to. the favourites 
of the Regent for protection, and the courtiers soon began. to 
turn their influence to account, offering their services to miti- 
gate the punishment of the condemned, or procure remission of 
fines, 

At the time when this atrocious system of spoliation was at its 
height, there dwelt in a large hotel im the Rue du Faubourg Saint 
Martin, a retired contractor, named Bernard Laborde. A few years 
ago, M. Laborde had been accounted rich, but, owing to the 
extravagance of his son Raoul, whose debts. he had more than 
once paid, he was so reduced in circumstances that he was com- 
pelled to sell the greater part of his furniture with all his plate and 
valuables, and to discharge all his servants with the exception of 
a faithful old valet, who refused to leave him, and a femme de | 
chambre, who attended upon his daughter, Colombe. He still 
continued to reside in his large mansion in the Faubourg Saint 
Martin, though the greater part of the rooms were unfurnished, 
and had lost all their former splendid decorations. Laborde’s mis- 
fortunes being well known, he had not been summoned before 
the Chamber of Justice to render an account of his affairs, but he 
was in constant apprehension of a message, and every fresh case 
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of spoliation that reached his ears filled him with dread. Rearel 
did he go forth at all, except into the garden ‘connected with 
Qs — which, once beautifully kept, was now grievously ne- 
giected. 

His daughter, Colombe, was just eighteen. Magnificent black 
eyes, a clear olive skin, lips red as cherries and shaped like Cupid's 
bow, a delicately-formed nose, dark glossy tresses, and a slight 
but symmetrical figure, formed the sum of her personal attrac- 
tions. Her disposition was gentle and affectionate, and though 
brought up in luxury she submitted to the change that had taken 
place in her father’s circumstances with resignation and even cheer- 
fulness. Not so Laborde: he was an altered man, always down- 
cast and despondent. 

In spite of the faults of her spendthrift brother Raoul, Colombe 
still retained a strong attachment for him, and, though he was for- 
bidden the house, ‘she sometimes received him in secret. Thus 
it happened, one night, when she was alone in a chamber which 
in brighter days had been her boudoir, and which even now was 
better furnished than any other room in the house, that her brother 
unexpectedly entered. Raoul Laborde was tall, well made, and 
handsome, but his features had a rather equivocal expression. His 
habiliments were rich and of the newest mode. He was ushered 
into the room by his sister’s attendant, Lisette. On seeing him, 
Colombe, with a half scream, sprang forward to embrace him. 

“What brings you here, Raoul?” she said. ‘“ My father has 
not yet retired to rest, and may see you.” 

“No fear of that,” replied Raoul. “ Lisette has let me into 
the house by the garden, and will let me out in the same way. I 
have something very particular to say to you, Colombe.” 

“You may go, Lisette,” said Colombe, “ but stay outside to 
warn us in case my father should come hither.” 

“ Mademoiselle shall be obeyed, but I don’t think there is any 
fear of interruption,” said Lisette, as she retired, 

“Now, what have you got to say to me?” inquired Colombe. 
“T hope you are not come on the old errand. I have no money 
to give you—not even a solitary livre.” el 

“You have guessed my purpose, darling Colombe,” rejoined her 
brother, in a coaxing tone. “But if you have no money, you 
must have some jewel, some trinket, which I can turn into cash.” 

“T have already given you all my trinkets, except my diamond 
cross, and I cannot part with that, because it was my poor mother’s 
gift,” said Colombe. 

“ Parbleu! that diamond cross is the very thing. It is worth a 
hundred louis d’or. Come, let me have it, chuck. I am in a sad 
strait—I am, upon my honour. Were our poor mother living, she 
would desire you to help me in this way.” 

“Our dear mother doted = you, Raoul, and could refuse 
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you nothing, but she would not have wished me to do this. Her 
gift is sacred, and shall never be thrown away at the gaming- 
table.” 

“Well, lend it me to-night, and you shall have it back to- 
morrow. Tronchin, the jeweller in the Rue Richelieu, will lend 
me fifty pistoles on it, and with that sum I can win a hundred 
louis at play, and then I shall be set up again. Do lend it me, 
darling.” 


“ But suppose you should lose, Raoul? No, I am resolute. I 
won’t lend you the cross.” 


“ Very well, then I shall do something desperate. Adieu! cruel 
sister.” 

“Oh, Raoul!” she cried, detaining him, “ will you never stop 
in your fatal career? By your follies and extravagance you have 
ruined our father and broken our mother’s heart. If you have any 
good feelings left, let me appeal to them. Do be warned, dear 
brother.” 

“You preach very prettily, sister,” cried Raoul, impatiently; 
“but preaching won’t get me out of my difficulties. If you won’t 
help me my father must. I don’t believe he is so poor as he 
= Colombe. He couldhelp me if he would. At all events, 

must try him.” 

“ Thope you won’t force yourself into his presence, Raoul. You 
will cause him great pain, and will gain nothing by the attempt. 
Our father is very poor, and you have made him so.” 

“ Well, well, em determined to see him.” 

“You must not—indeed you must not, Raoul.” 

At this moment Lisette rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
“ Mademoiselle, your father is at hand.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” cried Raoul. “This will afford me the 
opportunity I desire.” 

“You won’t be so cruel—you won't trouble him thus,” cried 
Colombe. “ Hide yourself—quick! quick!” 

“ Go into this closet, sir,’ said Lisette, opening a door. 

And as Raoul reluctantly complied, M. Laborde entered the 
room. ‘Turned sixty, he looked seventy, had a meagre figure, 
sharp features, and restiess glances betokening a mind ill at ease. 
Once tall and erect, he now stooped so much that his head was 
almost buried in his breast. Close ‘behind him came his old 
servant, Delmace. 

“T have bad news for you, my child,” he said to Colombe. 
“ M. Maurepas has been arrested to-day, and taken to the 
Bastille; and my poor friend Crozat, who was brought before the 
Chamber of’ Justice yesterday, and tortured to make him confess 
where he had hidden his money, has been sentenced to the pillory, 


Alas! alas! we live in terrible times, when honest men can be 
thus infamously treated.” 
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“You have no cause for apprehension, dear father,” replied 
Colombe. “ The Chamber of Justice won’t meddle with you. Its 
prey must be wealthy.” 

“ Very true,” replied Laborde, nervously. “I am a ruined man, 
as all the world knows, but there are wretches who thrive in these 
ill times by lodging informations, and some such villain might falsely 
charge me with hiding money.” 

“ But as the charge could not be substantiated, it would matter 
little,” said his daughter. 

“ Still I should be interrogated,” rejoined Laborde. “ My as- 
severations might not be believed, and I should be put to the 
torture like poor Crozat.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself needlessly, dear father,” said Colombe. 
“No one is likely to inform against you. There can be no motive 
for such an act. Your poverty, I repeat, is your safeguard.” 

“ Well, I will endeavour to shake off my apprehensions,” rejoined 
her father; “but it is no easy task. I have had distress enough, 
Heaven knows! The cause of all my trouble, your graceless brother 
Raoul, I am told, has been presented at the Palais Royal, and has 
become one of the Regent's favourites. Like enough. Depravity 
is a recommendation at that profligate court. But I am puzzled 
to think by what disreputable means Raoul contrives to keep a 
pearances. No matter. He is no longer son of mine.: I have 
cast him off for ever.” 

“Not for ever, dearest father,” cried Colombe. “If he is really, 
as you say, a favourite with the Regent, he may rise to dis-. 
tinction.” 

“You know not what you talk about, child. He is more 
likely to sink to the lowest depths of infamy. And now mark 
me, Colombe. Raoul won’t dare to enter my presence again, but 
should you accidentally meet him, I forbid you—peremptorily 
forbid you—to exchange a word with him. There is contami- 
nation in all the Regent’s Roués from which you should be 
free. Therefore, I charge you to avoid all intercourse with Raoul. 
And now, child, go to your chamber. I have some business to 
transact with Delmace.” 

“ Before I go, permit me another word about Raoul.” 

“ Not one,” rejoined her father, in a decided tone. 

“ But, father, [ was only going to say x 

“T cannot hear you,” he interrupted. “ Go, my child, and may 
you sleep sounder than I am likely to do!” So saying, he kissed 
her brow, and she retired with Lisette. 

As soon as they were gone, Laborde threw himself into a chair, 
and covering his face with his hands, remained for a time a prey to 
bitter reflection. Old Delmace watched him anxiously, but did 
not disturb him. 

During this interval, all being perfectly still in the room, Raoul 
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cautiously opened the closet door, and peeped out. On seeing his 
father and Delmace, whose backs were towards him, he quickly 
drew back, but left the door slightly ajar, so as to enable him to 
hear what they said. 

“Monsieur seems more dejected than usual to-night,” observed 
Delmace to his master. “ May I venture to ask the reason?” 

“ My anxiety springs from the old cause, the Chamber of Justice, 
Delmace,” replied Laborde. “ What a frightful position I should be 
in were any discovery made. But you will never betray the 
trust reposed in you. You have sworn to maintain inviolable 
secresy.” 

“No oath was needed to bind me, sir,” replied Delmace. “ All 
the wealth of France should not tempt me to betray you. Rest 
assured I will never turn informer.” 

“T have entire confidence in you, my good Delmace,” said 
his master; “and as you are the only person who knows that I 
have money hidden in this house, I ought to have no fear. But 
the numerous instances of domestic treachery and delation I have 
recently heard of are enough to inspire distrust.” ; 

“Monsieur does me great wrong if he has the slightest doubt 
of my fidelity,” remarked Delmace, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Forgive me, my worthy friend, forgive me!” rejoined Laborde. 
“T know I could trust my life to you; and in fact, my liberty, if 
not my life, isin your hands. A word from you, and not only the 
hundred thousand livres which I have hidden in the cellar would 
be seized by the myrmidons of this accursed Chamber of Justice, 
but I myself should be severely punished—perhaps hanged.” 

“What is this I hear?” exclaimed Raoul, peeping cautiously - 
forth. “ A hundred thousand livres concealed in the cellar!” 

“A fifth part of the sum secreted is the reward of the in- 
former,” pursued Laborde. 


“Good! then twenty thousand livres shall be mine,” mentally 
ejaculated his son. 


“Why do you say this to me, sir?” cried Delmace. “ You 
know it pains me to be suspected.” 

“But I do not suspect you, my good fellow—I do not suspect 
you. I know you to be proof against all temptation. I simpl 
advert to the infamous practices of this abominable tribunal, which 
offers a premium for treachery. Were my worthless son aware 
that I had this secret hoard, he would infallibly betray me to 
obtain a share of it.” 

“ You judge your worthless son correctly, sir,” observed Raoul; 
“and you may rely upon it he won’t disappoint your expectations. 
Within a few hours an officer of police with a dozen archers 
of the guard shall pay you a domiciliary visit. As soon as I can 
get out, I will fly to M. de Fourqueux to lay the information.” 
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“Tell me, Delmace, do you think the cellar the safest spot in 
which to hide the money?” pursued Laborde. 

“ Where could monsieur find a safer?” rejoined the old ser- 
vant. 

“We must consider. Most of the secret hoards seized have 
been buried in vaults or gardens, so that the searchers always 
proceed direct to such places. A plank could easily be taken 
up from the floor of the grand salon, or a panel removed from the 
walls, so that the chest and bags containing the money might be 
secured.” 

“Tn my opinion, the chest and bags are quite safe where the 
are, hidden beneath the central stone in the cellar,” observed Del- . 
mace. 

“Hush, hush! don’t mention the exact spot, Delmace,” cried 
Laborde, looking round uneasily. “Some one may overhear 

ou.” 
<. Some one has overheard him, and won’t forget what he has 
heard,” muttered Raoul. 

“T tell you I feel an unaccountable uneasiness aboutthe money,” 
pursued Laborde, grasping the arm of his old servant, “ and shall 
remove it from the cellar to-night. Where do you recommend 
me to hide it?” 

“Poor old gentleman! misfortune has weakened his brain,” 
thought Delmace. “It will be best to humour him. Well, sir, 
since you are uneasy, let us lock up the money in yonder closet. 
To-morrow we may find some spot where it may be better con- 
cealed.” 

“ An excellent suggestion, Delmace,” cried Laborde, springing 
to his feet. “Let us about it at once. Come with me to the 
cellar,” he added, snatching up the candle and tottering out of the 
room, followed by his old servant. 

As soon as they were gone Raoul emerged from the closet. 

“A precious discovery I have made!” he exclaimed. “I 
always suspected my father had a secret hoard, but I never 
fancied the amount so great as a hundred thousand livres. I will 
denounce him at once. Yet hold! ’tis an execrable act I am 
about to commit—worse than robbery. Pshaw! the money is of 
no use to the miserly old hunks, since he daren’t spend it, while 
to me it will be everything. What if I conceal myself in the house, 
and carry off the chest, or one of the money-bags they spoke of. 
No, that won’t do. If caught, I should be sent to the galleys, 
whereas by pursuing the other course I shall be screened and re- 
warded, and, best of all, the denunciation can be made in a feigned 
name. So away with all foolish scruples. Plague on’t! here they 


are again,” he added, preparing to retreat to the closet. “No, ’tis 
only Colombe.” 
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And at the word his sister entered the room. 
“Tam come to see you safely off, Raoul,” she cried. “ My 
father and old Delmace have gone down to the cellar, so you need 
not fear meeting them. But I have a word to say before 
you go.” 

“ Don’t stop me now, darling,” he interrupted. “I may be 
caught.” 

“‘T was only about to tell you, that if you will solemnly promise 
b to return it, you shall have my diamond cross. Here it is.” 

“No, ua; won't take it. I feel it was wrong in me to ask it. 
I will find some other means of obtaining the money I want.” 
“ Some honourable means, I hope, Raoul?” she said, arresting 
him. 

“Honourable means, of course,” he rejoined, hastily. “ I tell 
you what, Colombe, if I am successful, as I hope to be, you shall 
have a thousand livres.” 

“ You promise more than you can perform, I fear,” she replied. 
“ But how is this, sir? What new idea has crossed you? A 
few minutes ago you did not know which way to turn for money. 
and now you refuse my offer of the diamond cross, and offer 
me a thousand livres.” 

" “ A new plan has occurred to me while shut up in yonder 

: closet,” he replied. “ Don’t hinder me. I must put it into instant 

execution.” 

i “TT hope it isa plan of which I could approve, but I very much 

; fear the contrary,” she remarked. ‘Good night, Raoul! You'll 
find Lisette on the stairs.” 


VII. 
A VISIT FROM THE OFFICERS OF THE CHAMBER OF JUSTICE. 


CoLOMBE awaited Lisette’s return, and then, satisfied that Raoul 
was gone, ‘retired to her chamber. But feeling disinclined to 
sleep, instead of seeking her couch, she sat down to read, and 
remained thus occupied nearly two hours, when she awakened 
Lisette, who was slumbering in a fauteuil on the other side of 
the table. 

“ Ah! mademoiselle,” exclaimed the soubrette, as she opened 
her eyes, “how cruel of you to disturb me at such a moment! 
You have roused me from the most delightful dream. Methought I 
was walking with Valentin in the gardens of Versailles——” 

“Had I been aware of the agreeable nature of your dreams I 
would have let you sleep on,” said Colombe. “But it is past 
midnight, and I ought to be in bed.” 

“Tt is not my fault, mademoiselle, that you have not been in 
bed long ago,” observed Lisette, yawning. 
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“ Everybody seems late to-night,” remarked Colombe. “ My 
father has not yet gone to his room.” 

“ There is nothing singular in that, mademoiselle. My master 
does not sleep very well, and often sits up late with Delmace. 
Holy mother! what is that ?” she exclaimed, as a loud knock was 
beard at the gate. “Who can be coming here at this time of 
night?” 

‘ You had better go down and see who it is,” said Colombe. 

“If Delmace is still up he will go,” replied Lisette, reluctantly. 
“Save us! there it is again,” she added, as a still louder knock 
resounded through the house. “ Folks who come at such an un- 
timely hour shouldn’t be in a hurry.” 

“J hope it is not a visit from the officers of the Chamber of 
Justice,” cried Colombe, much alarmed. “They often search 
houses at night.” 

“ Why should they come here, mademoiselle?” said Lisette, 
turning pale. “I’m sure they'll find nothing.” 

“T can’t say,” rejoined Colombe. “ But I will go down stairs. 
Come with me, Lisette.” 

Ere they could reach the rez de chaussée, three loud strokes were 
dealt against the porte cochére, and in the court-yard they found M. 
Laborde and Delmace, both looking full of consternation. While 
father and daughter were exchanging anxious looks, but before a 
word passed between them, the gate was again struck thrice, and 
a loud authoritative voice called out, “ Open the gate in the King’s 
name!” of 

“Tt is a message from the Chamber of Justice!” exclaimed 
Laborde, in extremity of terror. “I am lost!” 

“Put a bold face on it, sir,” said Delmace to his master. 
“Your looks will excite suspicion. Shall I open the gate?” 

“ No—no—yes, yes!” cried Laborde. “Ask their business 
first.” 

On this old Delmace went to the gate, and opening a small 
grated wicket, reconnoitred the persons outside. The party con- 
sisted of an officer of police, and a dozen archers of the guard, two 
of whom carried torches. 

“ What do you want?” asked Delmace, in trembling tones. 

“Instant admittance,” was the reply. “ Why do you detain 
us so long? Do you not perceive that I am an officer of police? 
Open the gate on peril of your life.” 

Thus admonished, Delmace was forced to comply, but while he 
was unfastening the porte cochére, Laborde retreated with his 
daughter to a room on the ground floor, where, half dead with 
terror, he awaited the appearance of the officers of justice. In 
another minute the exempt entered the room, attended by a couple 
of archers with drawn swords. 

“ What is the meaning of this nocturnal visit, sir?” inquired 
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Laborde, summoning up all his resolution, though his quavering 
voice and trembling limbs betrayed his alarm. 

“You will easily guess the purport of my visit, M. Laborde,” 
replied the exempt—a tall, stern-looking man, with a harsh voice. 
“ T am charged to arrest you and bring you before the Chamber of 
Justice.” 

“With what offence am I taxed, sir?” demanded Laborde, 
slightly recovering his self-possession. 

“You are accused of hiding a large sum of money—no less than 
a hundred thousand livres—within your house,” replied the ex- 
empt. “You perceive, sir, that my information is exact.” 

At these words Laborde staggered as if struck by a heavy blow, 
and sank groaning upon a chair. While solicitously attending to 
him, Colombe said to the officer, : 

“ Do not misconstrue my poor father’s manner, sir. His nervous 
system has been sadly shaken of late, and the slightest thing affects 
him. An enemy has denounced him, but the accusation is wholly 
unfounded. He has no money to hide. Search the house from 
top to bottom, and you will find it stripped of all its valuables 
and furniture.” 

“‘ This tallies with our information, mademoiselle,’ replied 
the exempt. “We know that your father feigns to be poor in 
order to escape the fines and penalties imposed by the edict, but 
his cunning won't avail him. Hear me, M. Laborde,” he added 
to him; “are you willing to deliver up this money, or must I 
look for it?” 

“If you doubt what my daughter asserts, you can search 
the house, sir,” replied Laborde. “But if you are unsuccessful, 
I presume I shall be liberated.” 

“Tn any case, lam commanded to bring you before the tribunal,” 
said the exempt, “there to answer the interrogatories of the pro- 
cureur-général, M. de Fourqueux. It might profit you to give up 
the money voluntarily, but as you decline this, we must search for 
it. You will all go with me. Show the way to the cellar, maraud,” 
he added to Delmace. 

Stealing a furtive glance at his master, the old servant com- 
plied, and conducted the party to the lower part of the house. 
Arrived at the cellar door, which was unfastened, the exempt took 
a torch from one of the archers, and stepped into the vaulted 
chamber. 

He then instantly perceived that a flag had been taken up, 
leaving a deep hollow visible. Advancing the light, he found the 
hole was empty, and cried out to Laborde, who entered the cellar 
at that moment, 

“ Aha! you have been beforehand with us, I perceive, sir. The 


treasure has flown. What say you to this, mademoiselle?” he 
added tc Colombe. 
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She made no reply, but appeared half stupified. 

“ Now, sir, ao tell 2 where to find the money ?” added 
the exempt, turning to Laborde. 

But the other made no response. 

‘‘ We are wasting time here,” cried the officer. “Conduct us 
to your young mistress’s boudoir, drole,” he added to Delmace. 

“ Ah!” muttered Colombe, a terrible light flashing upon her. 
“Can Raoul have done this?—but no, no !—’tis too horrible.” 

Obliged to constrain her feelings, she accompanied the rest to 
the upper part of the house. On entering the boudoir, the exempt 
cast a glance around, and then marched direct to the closet, 
but, finding it locked, he demanded the key from Laborde, who 
gave it him with a sigh. The door being opened, the officer’s 
investigations were rewarded by the discovery of a large box and a 
number of stout leathern bags, to all appearance full of money. 
These were thrown into a corner of the i and no attempt had 
been made to hide them. In fact, they had only just been brought 
there. By the direction of the officer, the chest and bags were 
taken out of the closet, and, being placed on a table in the middle 
of the room, were opened, and found full of golden pieces. 

“There ought to be a hundred thousand livres here,” remarked 
the exempt to Laborde. “Is that the amount?” 

“Tt is—I cannot deny it,” replied the unfortunate man. “ But 
who has denounced me?” 

“ Address that question to the tribunal,” said the exempt. “I 
can afford you no information.” 

“Tt is clear to me now,” mentally exclaimed Colombe. “ My 
wicked brother has done this—but I did not deem him capable 
of such villany.” 

The rest of the archers were then summoned, and the chest and 
oe given into their charge by the exempt. 

“ Will you take all?” cried Laborde, in an agony of distress. 
Will you leave nothing for my child?” 

“TY must deliver the whole of the money to the procureur- 
général,” replied the exempt. “ You and your servant, Delmace, 
will be taken to the Conciergerie to-night, and to-morrow you 
will both be brought before the tribunal. Bid farewell to your 
daughter.” 

After tenderly embracing Colombe, and consigning her in a 
half-fainting state to the care of Lisette, Laborde told the exempt 
he was ready to attend him. He and old Delmace were then taken 
to the Conciergerie, and locked up for the night. 
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VII. 


THE PILORI DES HALLES. 


Next day the two prisoners were brought before the dread 
tribunal. 

Sharply questioned by the judge as to whether he had any 
further sums of money concealed, and threatened with torture if 
he did not make full confession, Laborde could only protest that he 
had declared the truth. Delmace was next interrogated, and told 
if he gave such information as would lead to the discovery of any 
further secret hoard, he would not only be liberated, but rewarded. 
The old man, however, looking steadily at the judge, said he would 
not utter a word to criminate his master. On this, he was taken 
to the adjoiing chamber, where the thumbscrew was put on, 
but he bore the application with great fortitude, and as nothing 
could be elicited, he was at length brought back to the court. 

Sentence was then pronounced upon both offenders. The whole 
of the money concealed by Laborde was declared to be forfeited to 
the State, and for the high misdemeanour he had committed 
he was condemned to be set thrice in the pillory, and sent to the 
galleys for life. Delmace was likewise sentenced to the pillory, but 
there his punishment was to end. 

On the following day, the first part of this rigorous sentence 
was carried into effect. Stripped to the shirt, with ropes round 
their necks, lighted candles in their bound hands, the two miserable 
men were attached to a tumbrel. On the back of each hung a 
label, inscribed, “ Robber of the People.” In this wretched con- 
dition they were dragged through the streets, amid the hootings 
of the rabble, to the Pilori des Halles—an octangular turret, built 
of stone, and having a tall pointed roof, which stood on one side 
of the Sep old market-place. At each angle of the structure 
was a lofty unglazed window, so that a large horizontal wheel, 
turning upon a pivot, could be distinctly seen inside. Within the 
bands of this revolving wheel, which in fact formed the pillory, 
were holes destined to receive the head and hands of the sufferers. 
Fixed to this machine, in the painful and degrading position 
alluded to, poor Laborde and his faithful servant were exposed for 
several hours to the insults and outrages of the mob, who pelted 
them incessantly with mud, rotten eggs, and other missiles. 

Amidst the large concourse collected on that day in the Place 
des Halles, there was only one person who felt any sympathy for 
the sufferers, and who was rw and disgusted at the spectacle. 
This was a young Englishman of two-and-twenty, and of very 
distinguished appearance, who had but recently arrived in Paris, 
and not sharing in the popular prejudices, thought the sufferers 
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were unjustly punished, and felt exceedingly indignant at the 
brutality with which they were treated by the rabble. 

He was about to quit the spot, and was trying to extricate him- 
self from a group of market-women, several of whom had the 
aspect as well as the tongues of furies, when he was detained by a 
disturbance among the crowd, caused by a young damsel, who was 
trying to force her way towards the pillory. With this beautiful 
but distracted-looking creature, whose looks and attire bespoke a 
condition far superior to the mass of the assemblage, was a female 
attendant, who vainly strove to hold her back. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the unhappy girl was Colombe Laborde. 

“JT will go to him—I will go to my father,” she shrieked. 

“Where is your father, mam’zelle?” demanded a dame de la 
halle, with a very repulsive countenance. 

“There !—there!” replied Colombe, pointing towards the pil- 
lory. 

“What, that vile miscreant—that robber!” cried the virago. 
“ You shan’t go near him. Leave him to us.” 

And she hurled a heavy missile at the unfortunate Laborde, 
which, hitting him on the head, cut open his temple. Her com- 
panions laughed loudly, and applauded her skill. 

“T never miss my mark,” said the woman. “ You shall see 
me hit the wretch again when the wheel comes round.” 

“Qh, spare him—in pity spare him!” cried Colombe. “ He 
has committed no crime.” 

“Do you call robbing the public no crime?” rejoined the 
woman. “TI and my comméres think differently. We deem the 
pillory too slight a punishment for such as he.” 

‘¢ Ay, but there is worse in store for him—he is to be sent to the 
galleys,” observed one of her gossips, with an atrocious laugh. 

Hearing all that passed, greatly struck by Colombe’s beauty, 
and alarmed for her safety, the young Englishman, to whom we 
have alluded, pushed towards her through the crowd. Though, as 
we have intimated, he had not been long in France, he spoke the 
language fluently. 

“This is no place for you, mademoiselle,” he said. “Let me 
conduct you hence.” 

But she heeded not the offer, and did not even seem to per- 
ceive the speaker, in her anxiety to prevent further outrage to 
her father. So imploring and agonised were her looks that the 
horrible woman near her could not resist them, but let drop the 
brickbat she was about to hurl at the poor wretch in the pillory, 
saying, 

“ For your sake, mam’zelle, I will spare him.” 

“ Qh, thank you! thank you for your goodness,” cried Co- 
lombe, seizing the woman’s rough hand and pressing it to her lips. 

* You had better take this young gentleman’s advice, and go 
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away, mam/’zelle,” said the woman. “ You can do no good 
here.” 

But the unhappy girl refused to listen to counsel. 

At this juncture the wheel of the pillory ceased to revolve, and 
after some little delay the two sufferers were released, and brought 
down to the tumbrel, to which they were attached as before. A 
passage was then cleared by the guard with their halberds, and the 
vehicle put in motion. 

Owing to this stir, the crowd became so densely packed, that 
it would have been impossible for Colombe, had she attempted 
it, to withdraw, but she kept her place, which was now just behind 
the front rank of thé line through which the sad procession took its 
course. In another moment the tumbrel came on. Bleeding, 
barefooted, and covered with mud and filth, the two prisoners pre- 
sented a spectacle that might have moved a heart of stone; but 
their miserable plight did not save them from the mob, who greeted 
rs with groans and execrations, offering them every kind of in- 

lgnity. 

Poor Laborde, who was on the side of the cart nearest his 
daughter, walked with head bowed down. As he approached, 
unable to restrain herself, Colombe called out in a voice distinctly 
heard above the yells and vociferations of ‘the rabble, 

“Father! father!” 

Raising his head quickly, the unfortunate man looked in the 
direction whence the cry arose, and, descrying her, exclaimed in 
a lamentable voice, 

“My child! my child! what do you do here?” 

A piercing scream burst on his ears, and he beheld his daughter 
fall back insensible into the arms of a tall young man behind her ; 
but he heard and saw nothing more, for the tumbrel halted not, 
and the guard ordered him to move on. 


IX. 
EVELYN HARCOURT. 


As soon as the prisoners were gone the crowd began to disperse, 
and the young Englishman, followed by Lisette, bore his lovely 
burden into the Rue des Précheurs, where, finding an unoccupied 
bench near a drugzgist’s shop, he placed her upon it, and left her 
to the care of her attendant, while he himself ‘entered the shop in 
quest of some restorative. 

On his return he was glad to find she had regained sensibility, 
and he induced her to swallow a few drops of the cordial he had 
procured. At first she did not know what had happened, or 
where she was, but, glancing round with terror, said to Lisette, 

“Have I been dreaming?” Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she added, “ Ah, no, the frightful scene was real.” 
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A flood of tears somewhat relieved her, and she arose; but she 
evidently overrated her strength, for she could scarcely stand 
without support. 

“Can I be of any further service to you, mademoiselle?” said 
the young Englishman, who still lingered, unable to tear himself 
away. “If I might venture to do so, I would ask permission to 
see you safely home.” 

“You are still very weak and faint, Mademoiselle Colombe,” 
observed Lisette. “Let me advise you to accept the young 
gentleman’s obliging offer—although he is a stranger. He has 
already been of great assistance in carrying you out of the 
crowd.” 

A slight flush suffused Colombe’s pale cheeks as she tendered 
her thanks to the young man, and, prepossessed by his amiable 
manner and looks she no longer hesitated, but took his proffered 
arm. Threading a narrow street, they gained the Rue Saint Martin, 
and proceeded along it towards the faubourg of the same name. 

Their pace was necessarily slow, and as they went on the young 
man, who already felt a strong interest for the unhappy girl, ac- 
quainted her with his name and station—telling her he was a 
cadet of a noble English family, and that his name was Evelyn 
Harcourt; adding, that he had recently come to Paris to act as 
secretary to Lord Stair, the English ambassador. 

In return for this confidence, Colombe gave him full particulars 
of the dire calamity that had befallen her father. 

“If he has to endure another such frightful ordeal as he has 
gone through to-day,” she said, in conclusion, ‘I am certain he 
will not survive it. What can be done to save him? How can I 
procure his pardon? But I forget I am addressing a stranger, 
who can feel little interest in my affliction.” 

“There you are wrong, mademoiselle,” replied Evelyn. “I feel 
the liveliest sympathy for you, and promise you to use all the in- 
fluence I possess to procure some mitigation of your father’s severe 
sentence. I will speak to Lord Stair, but my chief reliance is upon 
my friend M. Law, who is in great favour with the Regent.” 

“Qh! if you can prevail upon your friend to say a word in my 
father’s behalf, the Regent, no doubt, will listen to him. I know 
the Sieur Law by reputation. My father has often spoken of 
him as a great financier.” 

“M. Law is a kind-hearted man as well as a great financier,” re- 
plied Evelyn. “I will apply to him without delay. But have 
you no powerful friend—no kinsman who can help you?” 

“ All our friends have deserted us,” replied Colombe, sorrow- 
fully. 

@ Then you have no brother?” cried Evelyn. 
“ Alas! yes,” she replied, hanging her head. “ But he is the 
VOL. LY. 
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cause of all this misery. His extravagance, I believe, caused my 
father to hide his money, and led to these fatal.consequences.” 

“ Where is your brother now, mademoiselle?” 

“He is in Paris, but I know not where he dwells. I heard that 
he has become a favourite of the Regent.” 

“A favourite of the Regent!” exclaimed Harcourt. “Then 

our father is saved.” 

“ Alas! sir, you do not know my brother Raoul,” she replied. 
“If my unfortunate father has only to rely on him, he is lost.” 

Pained by what he heard, Harcourt remained silent, and no- 
thing more passed between them till they reached the Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint Martin. 

“There is the house once occupied by my father,” said Colombe, 
pointing it out, “and which still affords me shelter, though it will 
not do so long, for it has been seized upon by the officers of the 
Chamber of Justice.” 

Before Harcourt could make any reply, a tall, splendidly attired, 
handsome young man issued from the open gateway. On seeing 
Colombe, he hastened towards her. 

“ Ah! good day, sister,” he cried. “I have been looking for 
you, and'learnt that you had gone out with Lisette.” 

“T have been to the Place des Halles, Raoul,” she replied, 
coldly; “and this gentleman, M. Evelyn Harcourt, has been kind 
— enough, I ought to say—to bring me 

ome.” 

“TY am infinitely obliged by M. Harcourt’s attention,” replied 
Raoul, with affected indifference. “I think I have seen him be- 
fore. You are an Englishman, sir, if I mistake not.” 

“ You are right, sir,” rejoined the other, rather stiffly. “Ihave 
the honour to be attached to the English embassy.” 

“T now recollect you perfectly,” replied Raoul. “I saw you 
yesterday with Milord Stair and the Sieur Law. Enchanted to 
make your acquaintance, M. Harcourt.” 

And he held out his hand, which the other haughtily declined 
to take. 

Reddening with anger, Raoul seemed half inclined to resent the 
affront, when his sister interposed, and said, “ You forget, Raoul, 
that we have just come from the Place des Halles. Had you 
been there, and witnessed the harrowing spectacle I beheld, you 
would feel crushed and degraded. Do you comprehend what I 
say to you, Raoul?” she continued, as he averted his gaze from 
her, and strove to conceal his annoyance by twisting his handsome 
moustaches. “I saw our poor father set in the pillory in the 
Place des Halles. I saw him wounded, bleeding, sito, reviled 
by the rabble, and my heart is well-nigh broken with shame 
and grief. And who has caused this infamous punishment to - 
be inflicted upon him? Who has brought him to the pillory? 
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Who will send him to the galleys?P—You!—his son! Oh! shame 
—shame upon you!” 

“What mean you by this preposterous accusation?” cried 
Raoul. “ Distress has turned your brain. You rave.” 

“No, Ido not rave. I speak the truth, Raoul. I charge you 
with denouncing your father to the Chamber of Justice.” 

“Nonsense !—why do you charge me with the act?” he de- 
manded. 

“No one but you could have done it,” she rejoined. “Old 
Delmace, who alone was in my father’s confidence, is a fellow- 
sufferer with him, and would have died rather than be guilty 
of such perfidy. But you—unnatural son that you are!—did 
not hesitate.” 

“Upon my soul you wrong me, Colombe. I knew nothing 
of our father’s arrest, or of the sentence passed upon him, till I 
came hither.” 

“Tt is false,” she replied. “ My father was arrested within a few 
hours after your last visit to me, when, by means best known to 
yourself, you discovered that he had money concealed. But 
tremble! The offence you have committed, which is black as par- 
ricide, will not pass unpunished.” 

“T will not stay to be railed at thus, even by a sister,” said 
Raoul, losing patience. “ Yet let me state my errand before I go. 
I came with money for you. Here it is,” he added, offering her a 

urse. 

“J will have none of it,” she rejoined, with an expression of 
loathing. “It is the price of a father’s blood. Hear me, Raoul. 
If you are not utterly hardened—if you are not dead to all sense 
of shame, and devoid of all filial duty, you will strive to make 
reparation for the dreadful crime you have committed, and procure 
the commutation of your father’s unjust sentence. Do this !—save 
him from a repetition of the barbarous and degrading punishment 
he has this day experienced—save him from the galleys—restore 
him to home and freedom—do this, I say, and I will forgive and 
- bless you. But shrink from it—fail in the task—and never call 
me sister more.” 

“T will do all I can, but I fear the attempt will be in vain,” re- 
plied Raoul. “I excuse what you have just said, but I recommend 
you to be more cautious in the language you employ towards me 
in future.” 

“T but speak the truth, Raoul, and you know it,” she rejoined. 

“Truth cannot always be spoken with impunity in these days,” 
he retorted. “You Salieve that I have denounced my father, and 
you bitterly upbraid me. Are you aware that to reproach a 
delator, as you deem me, is punishable by death?” 

“Ts it so?” cried Evelyn Harcourt, who had remained a deeply- 
interested spectator of this scene. “Then I shall render myself 
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amenable to the punishment, M. Raoul Laborde, for I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce your conduct to be infamous, and you may 
rest assured I shall make no secret of my opinion.” 

“Meddle not with me, M. Harcourt, or you will rue your 
rashness,” retorted Raoul, touching the hilt of his rapier. “ As 
I have just told my sister, I am content to overlook what has 
passed, but I shall not be equally tolerant in future.” 

So saying, he stalked haughtily away. 

Evelyn dew after him with amazement mingled with dis- 

st. 

“ Ah! mademoiselle,” he said, turning to Colombe, “I am 
perplexed to think how one so good, so devoted, can have such 
an unworthy brother.” 

“T am still more perplexed to think how my father, who is the 
soul of honour, can have such an unworthy son,” she replied. 
“ Henceforward, I shall blush to own that I have a brother. 
Yet Raoul’s nature was not always evil. He promised well in 
early years, but he has been corrupted by profligate associates, and 
has become what you see. Having once loved him tenderly, I 
find it difficult to steel my heart against him, but I must do so— 
unless he shall repent and amend. Farewell, M. Harcourt! I will 
not detain you longer. For all you have done—for all you pro- 
mise to do—accept my fervent gratitude.” 

“ Farewell, mademoiselle! I will not raise your expectations too 


highly lest I should disappoint them, but no effort on my part shall 
be spared to = your father’s liberation.” 


With this he bowed and departed. Colombe followed his re- 
treating figure with wistful eyes, until he turned into the Rue 
Neuve d’Orléans, and disappeared. She then entered the gate- 
way with Lisette. 


X. 


M. D’ARGENSON. 


On quitting Colombe, the first step taken by Evelyn Harcourt 
was to repair to Mr. Law’s residence in the Place Vendéme, but, 
being unsuccessful in obtaining the interview he desired, he pro- 
ceeded to the hotel of the English embassy. Unluckily, Lord 
Stair had gone to Versailles, so nothing could be done with him. 
Thus baffled, Harcourt addressed a long and earnest letter to Mr. 
Law, in which, after entering into full details of Laborde’s case, 
he besought Law’s intercession with the ~~ in behalf of the 
unfortunate man. A few hours afterwards, Harcourt was gratified 
by receiving a kind and sympathising reply from Law, appointing 
an interview at noon on the following day. 

Precisely at the hour appointed Harcourt appeared in the Place 
Vendéme. Beneath the peristyle of Mr. Law’s magnificent hotel he 
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found a splendid equipage, to which a pair of richly-caparisoned 
horses were attached, and while he was addressing the tall Suisse, 
who was standing with other lacqueys in the vestibule, Law him- 
self made his appearance, and shaking him cordially by the hand, 
invited him to step into the carriage, and accompany him to the 
Palais Royal. Harcourt gratefully complied, and on the way 
Law said to him, “I have not been neglectful of poor Laborde. 
On receiving your letter I immediately put myself in communica- 
tion with M. d’Argenson, lieutenant-general of the police, and by 
his means I trust to accomplish the object desired. [ have also an 
advocate in reserve, who, if needed, shall appear—but not other- 
wise. Don’t question me. I had rather not explain.” 

He then turned the conversation to other matters, and continued 
to chat gaily till they drove into the grand court of the Palais 
Royal, which was full of soldiers. 

Entering the palace with his conductor, Evelyn attended him 
to the ante-chamber. There he stayed, while Law, who now 
enjoyed the privilege of immediate admission, proceeded to the 
Regent’s private cabinet. As Evelyn glanced round the assem- 
blage in search of some one to converse with, his eye alighted upon 
a knot of young nobles who were playing at faro at a table placed 
in a corner of the salon. The party consisted of De Broglie, De 
Brancas, Canillac, and Nocé; but there wasa fifth person, in whom, 
to his surprise and indignation, he recognised Raoul Laborde. 
Almost doubting the evidence of his senses, he moved towards the 
table, and in so doing attracted Raoul’s attention. Evelyn’s un- 
expected appearance disturbed the gamester’s calmness. He was 
making a cast at the moment, and, throwing badly, lost his stake. 
Shortly afterwards he arose from the table, and approaching Har- 
court, said, in a low, menacing tone, “ What brings you here, sir?” 

“ You will learn anon,” rejoined the other. 

“T must know instantly,” cried Raoul, fiercely. “Come with 
me into the gallery. This is no place for altercation.” 

“JT decline to attend you, sir,” rejoined Evelyn, sternly. “I 
have business here, and shall not stir till it is done. Return to 
the faro-table, and amuse yourself, while the father, whom you 
have denounced and robbed, is groaning in a dungeon, and the 
sister, whose heart you have well-nigh broken, is left to despair.” 

“No more of this, sir—on your life!” cried Raoul. 

“JT have done,” rejoined Evelyn. “Go back to your friends, 
I will not interrupt you further.” 

Raoul looked irresolute, and was considering what course he 
should pursue, when an usher, bearing a wand, approached them, 
and, addressing Harcourt, told him that his presence was required 
in the Regent’s private cabinet. Evelyn bowed, and was pre- 

ring to obey, wlien the usher turned to Raoul, and said, “ M. 
Eden, you, also, are summoned.” 
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“ Indeed!” exclaimed Raoul, uneasily. “What can his highness 
want with me? However, I am ready to attend you.” 

Though conducted with the utmost quictude, this summons 
caused some surprise, and the young nobles at the faro-table 
laughed as they saw Raoul and Harcourt follow the usher out of 
the room. 

In the cabinet with the Regent, besides Mr. Law and the Abbé 
Dubois, there was a tall, powerfully-built man of about sixty, with 
a remarkably stern and saturnine countenance. His habiliments 
were black, his peruke coal-black, his skin swarthy, his eyebrows 
black and bushy, his eyes black and piercing, and his nose long 
and hooked. Altogether, a very formidable-looking personage. 
And his looks accorded with his office, for he was no other than the 
lieutenant-general of police, M. d’Argenson. 

It was not without considerable misgiving that Raoul felt him- 
self exposed to D’Argenson’s searching glance; neither was Evelyn 
Harcourt without a certain amount of uneasiness when subjected 
to a similar scrutiny. There was something magnetic in D’ Argen- 
son’s terrible eye, and few could resist its influence. 

The Regent affably acknowledged Harcourt’s salutation as the 
young man was ushered into the cabinet, but scarcely deigned to 
notice Raoul’s profound reverence, from which the latter drew an 
unfavourable augury. 

“ Monsieur Raoul Laborde,” said the Regent to him, “ repre- 
sentations have been made to me in behalf of your father, who has 
been condemned by the Chamber of Justice for secreting his 
money, and I am inclined to give the case consideration.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, monseigneur,” replied Raoul. “I 
did not dare personally to plead my poor father’s cause with your 
highness——” 

“Bah!” interrupted the Regent, impatiently, “ your father 
might remain to eternity at the galleys for any effort you would 
make for his liberation. Have you any idea by whom he was 
denounced ?” 

“T have not thought it needful to make inquiries on the subject, 
monseigneur, because I am aware that accusations are constantly 
made in fictitious names,” replied Raoul. 

“Under what name was information laid against the elder 
Laborde?” demanded the Regent of the lieutenant of police. 

“Under that of Jean Pierre Chaillon,” replied D’Argenson. 

“ Have you reason to believe it an assumed name?” asked the 
Regent. 

“The name was assumed, monseigneur.” 

“Ts the person known to you?” demanded the Regent. 

“T know him perfectly,” replied D’Argenson, fixing his eye upon 
Raoul; “but your highness will excuse me from pointing him 

out. 
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The Regent then turned to Evelyn, and said, 

“ T understand, M. Harcourt, that you have some statement to 
make in reference to this affair. If so, I am ready to hear 
it. 

“ While thanking your highness for the gracious permission,” 
said Evelyn, “I am scarcely able to take advantage of it. All I 
can state refers merely to the daughter of the unfortunate Laborde, 
whom I chanced to meet yesterday in the Place des Halles, under 
very distressing circumstances, and from whose own lips I sub- 
sequently learnt the particulars of her father’s case. If my sym- 
pathies were awakened for him by this recital, abhorrence for his 
unnatural denouncer was excited in a yet more forcible degree.” 

“Take heed what you say, M. Harcourt,” cried Raoul. “Tt is 
forbidden, on pain of death, to speak in disparagement of a de- 
lator to the Chamber of Justice.” 

“Soh! you admit, then, that you have denounced your father?” 
rejoined Evelyn. 

“T admit nothing,” said Raoul. “I simply give you a caution. 
M. d’Argenson will tell you that by this tribunal a servant is 
invited to inform against his master, and a son against his father. 
Is it not so, sir?” he added to the lieutenant of police. 

D’Argenson answered briefly in the affirmative. 

“ Tt is not for me to offer an opinion upon the necessity of such 
proceedings,” observed Harcourt, “ but I cannot bring myself to 
describe them in other terms than as revolting to human nature; 
while at any hazard to myself I must express my abhorrence of 
the conduct of a son who could betray his father.” 

“Tt is lucky for you, sir, that M. Raoul Laborde does not 
own he is such a son,” remarked the Regent, “or you might be 
brought before the Chamber of Justice. As a stranger, I excuse 
you, but it will be well for you to bear in mind for the future that 
liberty of speech is not so great here as in your own country, and, 
however praiseworthy your sentiments may be, it is sometimes im- 

rudent to give utterance to them. As regards the elder Laborde, 

must say that, though I undoubtedly commiserate him, I do not 
feel inclined to yield to the solicitations made to me for a remission 
of his sentence.” 

“ Your highness would not say so if you could behold his 
daughter, Colombe, and hear her plead for him,” said Harcourt. 

“T cannot tell what effect she might have upon me,” said the 
Regent. “ But in her absence [ am immovable.” 

“Then we must have recourse to beauty since beauty alone can 
melt you,” said Law. Mademoiselle Laborde is without, and 
only awaits your highness’s permission te appear.” 

The Regent looked surprised, but not displeased by the in- 
formation. 

“T trust I shall not incur your highness’s displeasure by confess- 


ing that I have caused her to be brought here,” remarked Law. 
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“ She is now in the small ante-room.” 

“ Let her come in,” cried the Regent. 

Law went to a side-door, and passing into a small adjoining 
chamber, communicating with a private staircase, and reserved for 
those who were allowed a private interview with the Regent; he 
presently returned, leading Colombe by the hand. Dark habili- 
ments of plain material and simple fashion displayed her faultless 
figure to advantage; and though her features bore traces of the . 
suffering she had undergone, they had lost nothing of their 
wondrous beauty. Arising on her entrance, the Regent advanced 
a step towards her, and would have raised her as she threw her- 
self at his feet, but she would not quit her kneeling posture. 

“T will not affect ignorance of the object of your visit, mademoi- 
selle,” he said, in kind and encouraging accents. “ You have 
come to me to solicit grace for your father. Is it not so?” 

“Such is, indeed, my errand, monseigneur,” she rejoined. “TI 
implore compassion for him. I will not attempt to vindicate his 
conduct. He was culpable in concealing his money, but he has 
already been severely punished for the offence by the confiscation 
of his property, and by a degradation, which to him must be worse 
than death, and which I cannot think of without feelings of shame 
and horror. Save him, I implore your highness, from a repetition 
of this horrible punishment, which, perchance, he may not survive, 
and if he should, it will only be to linger out his days among 
felons and malefactors. Be merciful to him. Spare him for my 
sake, for if his cruel sentence be fully carried out, I shall die of 
grief and despair.” 

“ Nay, that shall never be, if I can hinder it,” said the Regent, 
in accents of mingled kindness and gallantry. “ Rise, mademoi- 
selle. Your petition is granted. Your father shall be spared 
further punishment. I will sign an order for his immediate 
liberation, together with that of his servant. I cannot enjoin 
restitution of his property, for that is forfeited to the State.” 

“Enough, enough, monseigneur!” cried Colombe. “ You have 
given me my father’s liberty—his life—that is all I require. I 
want words to thank you for the boon. You have raised me from 
the depths of misery to perfect happiness.” 

“Not to keep you in suspense, you shall be the bearer of the 
order for your futher’s liberation,” said the Regent, smiling. “ Here 
it is,” he added, signing a warrant, and delivering it to her. 

With looks expressive of heartfelt gratitude, she knelt down and 
kissed the hand graciously extended towards her by the prince. 

“T will not detain you longer, mademoiselle,” said the Regent. 
“ You are at liberty to retire.” 


“ Have I your highness’s permission to attend my sister on this 
errand of mercy?” asked Raoul. 
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“Oh no! no!” exclaimed Colombe, shuddering. “It is he 
who——” And she stopped. 

“T understand what you would say,” observed the Regent. “I 
have not yet done with you, sir,” he added to Raoul. Then, turn- 
ing to Evelyn, he said, “ As you have so warmly interested your- 
self in Laborde’s behalf, M. Harcourt, it is but proper you should 
be present at his liberation. Go with her.” 

velyn bowed profoundly. As Law was conducting Colombe 
to the door, the Regent whispered to the Abbé Dubois, who had 
taken no part in the proceedings, though he had watched them 
curiously, “ Harkee, Dubois, I must sce that girl again. She is 
uncommonly pretty.” 
a highness shall be obeyed,” replied the complaisant 
abbé. 

As Law returned, Raoul made a step towards the Regent, but 
the latter motioned him back. : 
“In what have I offended you, monseigneur?” asked Raoul. 

“Do not presume to question me, sir,” rejoined the Regent, 
haughtily. “ Henceforward you are forbidden to enter my pre- 
sence.” 

“ At least, your highness will not refuse to mention the fault I 
have committed?” pleaded Raoul. “In the opinion of M. de 
Noailles, and the Commissioners of the Chamber of Justice, I have 
done a highly meritorious act.” 

“ The haus is troublesome,” said the Regent, turning to 
D’Argenson. “ Deal with him.” 

“T have already felt it my duty to advise your highness,” said 
the lieutenant of police, “that the person before us, Raoul La- 
borde, is a suspected sharper, and a constant frequenter of tripots. 
I have very disadvantageous reports of him from my agents.” 

“But, my good M. d’Argenson, charges like these might be 
made with equal propriety against all the distinguished persons 
most in favour with his highness,” murmured Raoul. “I have 
done nothing worse than Messieurs De Broglie, Nocé, or the rest 
of the Roués.” 

“Bid him hold his peace, and begone!” cried the Regent, im- 
patiently. 

“ A moment, monseigneur. I have not quite done with him,” 
said D’Argenson. “ Were not this model of efftontery, who ven- 
tures to compare his conduct with that of the high and honourable 
=—= who enjoy your highness’s favour, under your protection, 

should arrest him for certain knavish practices, which, if proved, 
would entitle him to take his father’s place at the galleys.” 

Seeing that things were going decidedly against him, Raoul 
thought it best to assume a different manner, and throw himself 
upon the Regent’s compassion. 
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“Tn consideration of your former favour, I implore your high- 
ness not to suffer me to be thus severely dealt with,” he cried. 

“He deserves no pity,” observed the Regent to D’Argenson. 
“Yet do not be too hard upon him. Exile from Paris may be 
sufficient punishment.” 

“ As your highness pleases,” replied the lieutenant of police. 
“ You hear, Raoul Laborde,” he added, in an authoritative tone, 
to the individual addressed. “ You will leave this city within 
twenty-four hours. If found within its walls after that time, you 
will be instantly arrested and clapped in prison.” 

“J obey,” replied Raoul, with a sigh. “ What I chiefly regret 
in quitting Paris is, that I can no longer participate in your high- 
ness’s charming suppers, but 1 shall ever remember them with 
delight.” 

And with a profound reverence he withdrew. 

“The rascal has wit,” remarked the Regent to the lieutenant of 

lice. 
me He has not a particle of good in his composition, and will come 
to an ill end,” remarked D’Argenson. 

“T hope not, or he will blame me,” remarked the Regent, 
laughing. 

“Very likely, monseigneur,” replied D’Argenson, with a grim 
smile. “I presume your highness has done with me.” And with 
a glance at Law, that bespoke an understanding between them, he 


bowed and retired.. 


HOW MR. LAW AT LAST GAINED HIS POINT. 


“SEND for the Duc de Noailles.. I desire to speak with him,” 
said the Regent to Dubois. And as the order was communicated 
to an usher, his highness turned to Law, and observed with a 
laugh, “ ‘That was a skilful stratagem, M. Law. Knowing my 
weakness, ‘you have taken advantage of it. Had you not brought 
in that charming girl, with her bewitching black eyes, to back 
your suit, I should have remained firm. But there was no resist- 
ing her beauty and tears.” 

“ By whatever sentiments you have been moved, monseigneur, 
you have done well,” replied Law. 

“The Duc de Noailles will not think so,” said the Regent. 

“ Here he comes,” observed Dubois, as De Noailles was ushered 
into the cabinet. “ Now is the moment to strike the blow.” 

“ Your highness has been pleased to pardon a person sentenced 
to the galleys by the Chamber of Justice?” said Noailles, after 
making a reverence to the Regent. “ Was it wise to do so?” 

“ Wise or not, I have done it,’ replied the Regent. “ And I 
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shall be obliged to pardon a great many more. I am beset with 
complaints and petitions against the severe measures you have 
adopted, and which, I fear, are bringing the government into dis- 
credit.” 

“There can be no doubt of it,” said Dubois; “and unless a 
stop is put to these proceedings, a revolution may ensue. The 
Duc de Noailles cannot deny that his personal safety has been more 
than once jeopardised.” 

“T have no apprehension,” replied the duke, haughtily ; “and the 
measures I have commenced must be continued, or the nation 
‘must be declared bankrupt.” 

“Not so, M. le Duc,” remarked Law. ‘“ My system has yet 
to be tried. Ihave so modified my plan, that I think it -will meet 
your approval. At all events, it will in no way interfere with the 
prosecution of your measures, if you are determined to carry 
them on, while it will certainly tend to relieve the general dis- 
tress.” Then, turning to the Regent, he added, “I am prepared, 
if I receive your sanction, monseigneur, to organise a general 
Bank, with a capital of six millions, distributed in twelve hundred 
shares of five thousand livres, payable in four instalments, one- 
fourth in specie, and three-fourths in billets d'état. The object of 
my scheme is twofold. First, the creation of a bank of discount, 
which, from the low rate of interest it will require, shall effectually 
check usury; secondly, the formation of a company of commerce. 
As the establishment will be a private project, it will assist the 
treasury without in any way compromising it.” 

“You will recognise the force of that argument, duke?” said 
the Regent to Noailles. 

“I do not see why your highness should take so much interest 
in this Bank,” said the Due de Noailles. “I cannot believe 
it will realise the Sieur Law’s expectations; but as it is to be a 
private speculation, and the government will not be compromised 
by it, I am willing to assent to the scheme.” 

“ You give your consent with the best grace imaginable, duke,” 
said the Regent, laughing; “and I, as well as the Sieur Law, am 
infinitely beholden to you. An edict shall be issued authorising 
the immediate establishment of the Bank.” 

“ You have gained the first step,” whispered Dubois to Law. 
“ All the rest will follow.” 

“I half regret the withdrawal of my opposition,” muttered 
Noailles. “ But it is too late to retract.” 

“ Arrangements shall be made for opening the Bank on the pub- 
lication of the edict,” said Law. “I propose to establish the offices 
at the Hétel de Mesmes, in the Rue Sainte Avoine, which I have 
already secured for the purpose, and which will afford ample space 
for the extensive operations I contemplate.” 


it 
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“T have never visited the Hétel de Mesmes, though it was 
once the residence of the renowned Constable, Anne de Mont- 
morency, and the occasional abode of Henri II.,” observed the 
Regent. “You shall show it me, M. Law, and I can then judge 
of its fitness for the purpose to which you design to apply it.” 

“ Your highness does me infinite honour,” replied Law, bowing. 
“ Unquestionably, the hotel is a more commodious structure than 
either the Bank of England or the Bank of Amsterdam.” 

“ And you propose to rival those national establishments, eh, M. 
Law?” asked Noailles, derisively. 

“Why not, M. le Duc?” rejoined Law. “I see no reason why 
France should be behind any other country in Europe, but I per- 
ceive many why she ought to be in advance of all.” 

“You must subscribe to that sentiment, duke,” said the Regent, 
laughing. 

& Most assuredly, monseigneur,” replied Noailles. “I merely 
meant to observe, in reference to the Hotel de Mesmes, that it ap- 
pears somewhat too large for a private Bank.” 

“ That must depend upon the requirements of the Bank itself,” 
rejoined the Regent. “It is to be hoped that M. Law may not 
find it large enough. At any rate, I will inspect the house 
and judge of its capability. I will go this very day, after the 
council. No time must be lost in carrying the project into effect. 
To you, duke, I confide the task of laying it before the council of 
finances. Recommended by you, it is certain of adoption. 
Letters patent, authorising the plan, can then be registered by the 
parliament, after which M. Law will be able to commence opera- 
tions.’ 

Seeing it was in vain to struggle further, Noailles made a merit 
“s a and promised implicit obedience to his highness’s 

ehests. 


“ Your Bank is now virtually established,” observed Dubois in a 
low voice to Law. 

Not many days after the assent of the Duc de Noailles had been 
obtained, Mr. Law’s long-delayed scheme was carried into effect. 
It being understood that the project was agreeable to the Regent, 
and that extraordinary favour would be shown to the Company, 
all the shares were immediately taken, Law himself having placed 
the whole of his funds in the Bank. Authorised by letters patent 
of the second of May, 1716, the establishment was opened at the 
H6tel de Mesmes, in the Rue Saint Avoine, under the designa- 
tion of the General Bank of Law and Company. 

At first the scheme was treated with derision and contempt by 
the Duc de Noailles and the financiers who acted with him. 
They ridiculed the notion of founding credit, restoring trade, 
and paying off the national debt, with six millions—one-fourth 
of which only was specie, while the other three-quarters con- 
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sisted of depreciated paper, which could only be realised at a 
loss of seventy or eighty per cent. The idea was preposterous, 
and must be scouted by all sensible people. 

{ In spite, however, of these evil prognostications, Mr. Law’s 
Bank prospered exceedingly. The extreme regularity of its con- 
duct, the promptitude and punctuality of its payments, and above 
all, the important guarantee afforded that all notes should be paid 
in coin of the weight and standard of the day on which the notes 
were issued, speedily ensured its success. 

By the Regent’s direction orders were given to all revenue-offices 
throughout the kingdom to receive the notes of the General Bank 
in payment of taxes, and such were the facilities offered in pecuniary 
transactions by these notes, that ere long they began to be preferred 
to specie, and passed current for one per cent. more than gold. All 
distrust in the Bank had by this time vanished, and given way 
to blind confidence. The notes became so much in demand, that 
a small premium was exacted on their delivery. 

Moreover, Law’s own anticipations of the beneficial effects which 
his plan would produce, were abundantly verified in the rapid and 
decided improvement that took place in every branch of trade and 
industry. Confidence was re-established. Foreigners began to 
interest themselves in the Bank, and the balance of exchange with 
London and Amsterdam rose to four and five per cent. in favour 
of Paris, the rise being sustained by Law’s skilful operations. 
Merchants recommenced their cpnceletionm manufactures, long 
suspended, were resumed; expenditure returned to its former 
course; and usury was effectually stopped, because a higher rate 
of interest than that paid by the Bank could no longer be ob- 
tained. Everything wore a bright and promising aspect, and the 
acme of success was reached, when, at a general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank, a dividend of fifteen per cent. per annum 
was declared. 

This was indeed a proud day for Law. Assembled in a large 
hall of the ancient Hétel de Mesmes were the whole of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank, including some of the highest and most im- 
portant personages of the day. The Regent himself was present, and 
was seated on a raised chair at the upper end of a long table. On his 
right was Law, who demonstrated very clearly and satisfactorily the 
— condition of the Bank, dwelling on the advantages it 

ad procured to commerce, and dilating on its brilliant prospects. 
His address was listened to with onal attention by the Regent, 
and on its conclusion, while the hall was resounding with applause, 
the prince observed to him, “I am determined to return to our 
original idea. This must be a Royal Bank, and you must be 
Director General.” 

This being precisely what Law desired, he replied that he should 
be ready, whenever called upon, to carry out his highness’s wishes. 
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XII. 


THE BAL DE L’OPERA. 


Par 


> 


Prior to the Regency no balls had been given at the Opera, 
which then formed part of the Palais Royal, but the happy idea 
having occurred to the Chevalier de Bouillon to board over the pit 
of the theatre and raise it to a level with the stage, so as to 
afford a large area for dancing, the idea was acted upon, much 
= the Regent’s satisfaction, and Opera balls became thenceforward 
the rage. 

But it will be scarcely credited that these balls, attended by the 
highest nobility and other members of a most refined and luxurious 
court, and by hewn women arrayed in the most exquisite toilettes, 
were only lighted i. common candles! Yet so it was. Imagine 


how much the dresses must have lost in splendour, how greatly 
the charms of the wearers must have suffered from such miserable 
illumination ! 

Having attended one of these balls, which in all other respects 
was perfect, Law instantly perceived the defect, and resolved 


upon a remedy, but he kept his plan to himself until the oppor- 
tunity arrived for its execution. This occurred when, the success 
of the Bank being decided, he gave a grand ball at the Opera to 
the Regent and the whole of the court circle. 

Aware that great preparations had been made for the entertain- 
ment, the courtly company anticipated a surprise, but they were 
quite dazzled on entering the grand salle de danse, and could not 
help contrasting its brilliant appearance with its previous gloomy 
look. Hundreds of wax tapers in crystal chandeliers replaced the 
dim-burning candles, producing a magical effect, and brilliantly 
illuminated the whole theatre, which was so abundantly fes- 
tooned with roses and other flowers that it resembled a vast floral 
temple. ‘The exterior of the boxes had been superbly decorated 
with crimson silk, and the stage represented a charming scene, de- 
signed for the occasion by Watteau. Groups of graceful young 
shepherds and enchanting shepherdesses, arrayed in vestments 
of azure silk, bedecked with ribands, and provided with silver 
crooks, might be seen reclining on mossy banks beneath the 
trees, the swains making love to the nymphs, who did not look 
either coy or cruel. After a while, village musicians entered on 
the scene, and, roused by the enlivening strains, the amorous 
couples rose to their feet and executed a lively pastoral dance. 
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Such was the ravishing spectacle that greeted the Regent as he 
entered, and after gazing round for a few minutes, he turned to 
express his surprise and admiration of it to its originator. 

“T have long thought you an enchanter, M. Law, but I am now 
sure of it,” he said. “ This is a fairy land. My own balls are 
thrown completely into the shade. But do not stay with me. Go 
and receive the compliments of all your fair guests for the in- 
troduction of those wax-lights which let their charms be fully 
seen.” 

Chief among the princes and nobles who honoured Mr. Law with 
their conmpany on this occasion, wasthe Duc de Bourbon—ordinarily 
styled M. le Duc—a descendant of the Grand Condé, chief of the 
Council of Regency, and, next to the Duc d’Orléans himself, the 
most important person in the kingdom. With the Duc de Bourbon 
was the beautiful Marquise de Pre, a clever and intriguing woman, 
who held him in her chains. Possessing great discernment, 
Madame de Prie early appreciated Law’s remarkable financial 
talents, and’ directed the duke’s attention to him. Next to M. le 
Duc was the Prince de Conti, with whom came the Maréchal 
d’Estrées and the Prince de Leon. Then came five other dukes, 
namely, Saint-Simon, Guiche, Chaulnes, D’ Antin, and La Force. 
All the Regent’s favourites were likewise present, and a very 
brilliant display they made. 

But we willingly turn from them to the Regent’s eldest daughter, 
the superb Duchesse de Berri—then in the very pride of youth and 
beauty. Though this princess’s countenance was somewhat too 
strongly characterised by voluptuousness, the expression accorded 
with her full and magnificent person. Wherever she moved, she 
drew all eyes upon her, as well by her noble figure as by her 
majestic deportment. Her diamonds were superb, and she wore 
the splendid earrings which had belonged to Anne of Austria. 
The Duchesse de Berri. was accompanied by the Chevalier de 
Riom, to whom she was privately married, and who certainly 
could not have been recommended to her notice by his good 
looks, since he is described by Saint-Simon as “un gros gargon, 
court, joufflée, pale, qui avec force bourgeons ne ressemblait pas 
mal & un abcés.” De Riom had something of Petruchio in his 
character. Acting upon the advice of his uncle, the Duc de 
Lauzun, who said to him, “ Les filles de France veulent étre 
menées le biton haut,” he succeeded in humbling his imperious 
spouse. 

In the train of the proud Duchesse de Berri were her sisters, 
Mademoiselles de Chartres and De Valois. By some persons the 
first-named of these princesses was accounted the feelin of the 
Regent’s daughters, though she had not the superb air of her elder 
sister. Her features, however, were enchanting, and she had a 
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delicate complexion, fine eyes, a slight but graceful figure, a charm- 
ing mouth, and teeth like pearls. Moreover, she was an accomplished 
vocalist, and, though singularly soft and feminine in appearance 
and manner, had some masculine tastes. She rode well, fenced 
skilfully, and was a perfect shot with carbine and pistol. 

Mademoiselle de Valois was not a model of beauty, like her sisters, 
her nose being too large, and a projecting tooth interfering with the 
form of her mouth. But she was well proportioned, had dove-like 
blue eyes, tresses like threads of gold, and the rey white skin 
generally found to accompany locks of that hue. In attendance 
upon this princess was the handsome and dissolute Duc de Riche- 
lieu, so celebrated for his successes, and who at that time was 
greatly smitten by her attractions. 

As it is impossible to describe all the beautiful women who 


_ attended Mr. Law’s ball, or even to enumerate them, we shall 
? 


content ourselves with particularising those who, from one 
cause or another, attracted marked attention. Passing by, then, 
the young Princesse de Conti, the Princesse de Rohan, Made- 


~ moiselle de Charolois, the Duchesse de la Tremouille, the Duchesse 


de la Ferté, the Marquise de Noye, Mesdames de Polignac, De 
Jonsac, De Gesvres, De Nesle, D’Albret, De Bouzoules, De Gacé, 
De la Vrilligre, De Duras, and a host of others, we will come 
to a lovely creature who at that time was the Regent’s principal 
favourite, the Comtesse de Parabére. 

A lovely brunette, small but exquisitely proportioned, dark as a 
gipsy, with large, lustrous black eyes, jetty brows, and pearly teeth, 
Madame de Parabére had many engaging qualities, which specially 
attracted her royal admirer. Sprightly in manner, fond of repartee, 
abounding in lively sallies, she enjoyed his petit soupers, and 
doted upon champagne. The Regent used to call her his “little 
black crow.” 

Another charming person, who likewise held the Regent in 
thrall, was Madame d’Averne, and her charms served as a foil to 
those of her dark little rival. Madame d’Averne had blonde 
tresses, languishing blue eyes, an exquisitely fair skin, and a waist 
that could be spanned by a garter. fier physiognomy was 
charming, and few could resist her captivating smiles, or the soft 
witchery of her glances. 

A third enchanting favourite was Madame de Sabran, whose 
features were more regularly beautiful, more classical in form than 
either of those we have just endeavoured to depict. Her expression 
was somewhat serious, proud, and cold, and few, except those in 
the secret, would have suspected that the seeming prude was 
in reality a woman of exceedingly ardent temperament. The 
Duc @Orléans having made the discovery, thought that this 
affected prudery lent piquancy to his liaison with her. ~ 
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To the above list several others might be appended—Made- 

moiselles de Beurnonville and D’Estrées, for instance—but the 
specimens we have given may possibly suffice. 

Our next sketch, if only for the sake of variety, shall not be 
that of a young beauty, but of an exceedingly plain elderly 
woman. In compliment to Mr. Law, who stood very high in her 
favour, the Regent’s mother, the Princess Palatine, paid him the dis- 
tinction—and from fer it was a great distinction—of being present 
at his ball. She was about sixty-four at this period, and was short, 
fat, and abominably ugly. In addition to her ugliness, Madame, 
as she was styled, had a very sharp tongue, and spared nobody. 
It may give an idea of her character to mention that when her 
son announced his intention of marrying Mademoiselle de Blois, 
she treated him to a sound box on the ear. Madame detested her 
daughter-in-law, who stood greatly in awe of her. She also dis- 
liked her granddaughters, especially the Duchesse de Berri, who 
repaid her dislike with interest, and many were the quarrels be- 
tween them. But the grand object of Madame’s aversion was the 
Abbé Dubois, and she made frequent but unavailing attempts to 
detach her son from him. 

Among the foreign ambassadors who were present, we may select 
Lord Stair, and of him our notice must be necessarily brief. This 
nobleman, who had previously served with distinction under 
William IIT. and the Duke of Marlborough, was a tall, handsome 
man, in the prime of life, being then about two-and-forty, polished 
in manner, a wonderful linguist, quick at surprising the secrets of 
others, yet never betraying his own either by word or look. The 
Earl of Stair gave admirable dinners, and encouraged his guests 
to drink freely, but never lost his self-command. Louis XIV., 
who had heard him extolled as a model of politeness, was re- 
solved to put his good breeding to the proof, and desired him to 
step first into the royal carriage. Lord Stair obeyed without hesi- 
tation, whereupon the old monarch observed that he had not been 
misinformed, but that his lordship was the best-bred man he had 
met with. With the English ambassador came Evelyn Harcourt; 
but his lordship, after a few minutes, good naturedly dispensed 
with his secretary’s attendance. 

Not sorry to be liberated, Evelyn moved about well-nigh 
bewildered by the beauty of the scene. ‘The perfumed atmosphere, 
the sweet strains, the lights, the flowers, the ravishing loveliness 
and exquisite toilettes of the dancers, all combined to captivate 
his imagination, and produced an effect such as he had never 
before experienced. While feasting his eyes with the spectacle, 


and discovering each moment some fresh object of attraction, he 


approached a group of lovely women and splendidly-attired 
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gallants, of which the superb Duchesse de Berri constituted the 
centre. Struck by her resplendent charms, he could not with- 
draw his eyes, and the ardour of his gaze attracting her attention, 
she noticed him in her turn, and thinking him singularly hand- 
some, inquired who he was from the Chevalier de Riom. 

De Riom was either unable or unwilling to gratify her cu- 
riosity; but Law, who was standing near, chancing to hear 
the inquiry, informed her that the young gentleman in ques- 
tion was attached to the English embassy, and was named Evelyn 
Harcourt. 

“ With your permission | will present him to your highness,” 
said Law. 

The duchess graciously assented, and Evelyn was accordingly 
introduced, It soon became evident, from the smiles she bestowed 
upon him, that it rested only with himself to improve the position 
he had obtained. 

This little incident did not pass unnoticed by the Comtesse de 
Parabére, who was standing with the Regent at a little distance, 
and now drew his attention to what was going on. 

“The duchess appears to have attached a new slave to her 
chariot,” she remarked, “and it must be owned that her captive is 
very handsome. , Who is he?” 

~The Regent. could not inform her. Almost purblind, he did 
not recognise Evelyn, and went nearer to ascertain who he 
could be. 

On approaching the young Englisman he recollected his fea- 
tures, and addressed him very aflably. This condescension on 
his highness’s part drew general attention towards the object of 
it, and it immediately began to be whispered about that a new 
favourite had appeared, who stood equally well with the Regent 
and the Duchesse de Berri. ; 

The rumour appeared to receive confirmation when the beauti- 
ful duchess suddenly begged the Regent to call for a minuet, and 
offered her hand to Harcourt. 

With a breast swelling with pride and exaltation, for which, 
under the circumstances, he may be pardoned, Evelyn went through 
the graceful dance with the princess; and, being an admirable per- 
former, acquitted him so oa that he rose materially in his lovely 
partner’s opinion. 

All the aspirants to the duchess’s favour, who would have 
given their best blood for a smile, became envious of him—all 
the more susceptible among the fair sex regarded him with ad- 
miration. 

While the minuet was going on, the Abbé Dubois approached 
the Regent, and said to him, in a low voice: 

“Your highness will recollect Colombe Laborde, the girl who 
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solicited her father’s pardon from you, and obtained it. You told 
me you desired to see her again. She is here.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Regent, delighted. “I have often 
thought of her, and have longed to behold her again. Bring her 
to my box. 1 will go there at onve, and shall await her coming 
with impatience.” 

Dubois withdrew, and the prince proceeded to his box, which 
was fitted up with mirrors, sofas, fauteuils, and lustres like a 
salon in the palace, and screened from public gaze by curtains 
of crimson damask. The panels were ornamented with charm- 
ing paintings by Lancret and Boucher, and a more exquisite 
little room cannot be conceived. 

P Here, however, we will leave him, and return to the salle de 
anse. 

By this time the minuet was over, and the beautiful duchess, 
who complained a little of fatigue, had been led to a seat, but she 
did not dismiss her partner, and they were engaged in discourse, 
which had almost ken a tender turn, when she observed a sudden 
change in Evelyn’s expressive countenance, and quickly discovered 
that it was caused by a very beautiful young creature, who was 
passing at the moment with the Abbé Dubois. 

Long before this Colombe had seen Evelyn, though her pre- 
sence at the ball had been unnoticed by him. With a pang which 
she could not repress, though she would have died rather than 
own it, she watched him during the dance, and perceived how 
completely he was fascinated by the charms of the duchess. 

She was still under the influence of these painful emotions when 
the Abbé Dubois came up, and told her the Regent desired to see 
her. The summons could not be disobeyed, so she went with him, 
but her annoyance was increased when he led her past Harcourt and 
the duchess. She studiously averted her gaze from them, but her 
heightened colour showed how much she was affected, and when 
Evelyn caught sight of her, he could almost tell what was passing 
in her breast. 

This it was that had caused the sudden change in Evelyn’s 
manner which had attracted the attention of the princess. 

“ Who is she?” she said, quickly. “ You know her.” 

Evelyn, who had no motive for concealment, briefly explained 
all he knew relative to Colombe’s history. ‘The duchess seemed 
interested in the relation. When he had done, she said, 

“Where can she be going with the Abbé Dubois?” 

“They are gone to the Regent’s box,” observed Madame de 
Mouchy, one of her dames d’honneur, who overheard the in- 
quiry. 

Evelyn noticed the singular smile which accompanied this 
observation, and a thrill passed through his frame. 
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“ We will follow them,” said the duchess, rising. 

And signing to Harcourt and Madame de a. to attend her, 
she proceeded towards the Regent’s box, 

Meanwhile, Colombe and Dubois had already arrived there. 
On being ushered into the little salon, Colombe was startled by 
finding the Regent alone, but the ease and affability of his 
manner restored her, and she took the seat which he offered her. 
Dubois remained for a few minutes, chatting in a lively manner, 
and helped to set her at her ease. He then made an excuse for 
retiring, and was bowing to the Regent, when Colombe got up 
and begged permission to withdraw. 

“No, no—I don’t want you—stay where you are!” cried Du- 
bois, sharply. 

“T cannot possibly part with you so soon,” said the Regent, 
taking her hand, and detaining her. 

“] entreat your highness to let me go,” cried Colombe, alarmed 
by the impassioned manner he had begun to assume. 

Finding, however, that the Regent was deaf to her entreaties, 
she turned to Dubois, and said, 

“T came hither under your conduct, M. l’Abbé, and I desire you 
. take me to the Marquise Prie, who brought me to the 

all.” 

Dubois replied by a mocking laugh, and was again preparing to 
depart, when the door opened, and the Duchesse de Berri entered, 
followed by Evelyn and Madame de Mouchy. 

On seeing the duchess, Colombe disengaged herself from the 
Regent, and flew to her for protection. 

*“ What means this intrusion, madame?” cried the Duc d’Or- 
léans, angrily. “My orders to Picard were that no one was to be 
admitted.” 

“Picard is not to blame. I would come in,” replied the 
Duchesse de Berri. “And I am very glad I did so,” she added, 
glancing at-Colombe. 
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I. 


From that night Ethel progressed rapidly towards convalescence; and 1 
though the prostration and debility succeeding the fierce rage of the 
fever were excessive, yet a decided improvement marked each advancing 
day. It appeared, indeed, as if she had been restored to us from the 
dead, so little had her recovery been at one time anticipated, and a plea- 
sant sight were the beaming faces each morning as the daily bulletin 
was pronounced more favourable than the one of the preceding day. But i 
little was now seen of Lady Margaret, who divided with Mrs. Mordaunt 
the charge of the sick-room, and I constantly heard her superior skill in 
the nursing department lauded. No one could so easily, and, as if by 
intuition, divine the wishes or anticipate the wants of the invalid. No 
hand was so light as hers ; no voice so soft and low ; rendering the fact 
apparent to me that Lady Margaret was essentially fitted for the réle of 
humanity, fulfilling its duties and gladdening its cares, with the true Hi 
instinct of a nature formed for the sweet and loving uses of life. Her ie 
character presented a strange anomaly, which, perhaps, only served to ‘}) 
deepen its attraction. In “hours of ease” she was brilliant, gay, almost fb 
careless, but when anything occurred to touch the deeper chord of her 
nature, when she was called upon to answer to the need of any emer- 
gency, then the strong mind, shrouded ordinarily by the surface of her 
sweet, caressing manner, asserted its supremacy, which, in conjunction 
with the peculiarly womanly bent of her disposition, combined to render 
her both a comforter and support in times of trouble and distress. As 
day by day passed, and still Lady Margaret remained up-stairs in con- 
stant attendance, 1 began to wish discontentedly and captiously that she 
shared in a minor degree Florence Nightingale’s vocation. A selfish 
desire, no doubt, on my part, but then it is allowed that all men are 
selfish—and I, moreover, began to lay that failing to the charge of Guy, 
Sir Robert and Lady Aylmer, including, indeed, the whole party in my 
condemnation, who appeared wilfully blind to the very obvious fact that, 
in default of the air and exercise to which she had been daily accus- f 
tomed, Lady Margaret’s bright face was growing paler and paler. F 

Lord and Lady Grantham had taken their departure, and I was men- 
tally animadverting on their folly in having left their daughter in such 
inconsiderate keeping, when one morning Lady Aylmer said, with more 
decision in her manner than she usually ow Soa 

‘¢ Margaret, my dear child, I must insist that you do not confine your- 
self so completely to Ethel’s room, for you are looking quite ill. You 
have had your way for the last week, and now I intend to have mine.” 

Good, prudent Lady Aylmer! How penitent I immediately felt for 
having so unjustly accused her. 


“I am really going to be very obedient now, dear aunt,” returned , 
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Lady Margaret. “ Ethel is so much better that my services are no longer 
requisite.” 

“Then you will go out this morning, my dear,” resumed Lady Aylmer. 
“ Tt is so unfortunate that your uncle is still crippled with his rheumatism, 
or he would ride with you, but “ 

“ Will you allow me to be your escort, Lady Margaret?” I asked, and 
the matter was thus satisfactorily arranged. 

From that morning the rides became a daily custom. At first they 
were limited to an hour’s length, but as Ethel’s returning health no 
longer necessitated the attendance of her attentive nurse, our absences 
were longer after a time, and pleasant, very pleasant were the long canters 
over the breezy hills, and the slow saunters through the lovely lanes and 
woods: the crisp morning air redeeming the colour that had quitted 
for a while Lady Margaret’s fair face, and restoring to her large dark 
eyes their wonted brightness. 

Pleasant, indeed, were the hours I thus spent each day in her society. 
Insensibly, as our acquaintance grew into a greater intimacy, I began to 
speak more unreservedly and confidingly to her, for there was a simplicity 
and frankness in her own character, winning irresistibly on one more 
concealed than her own, and leading me on to speak of myself, of my 
plans, and my future, to all of which she listened with kind interest and 
ready sympathy. She did not offer advice, but yet, with a charming 
humility, expressed her own view of the different matters we touched upon, 
evidencing by her remarks a shrewd perception and a sound judgment, 
that would have reflected honour on older and more experienced heads. 
Of my faults and my failures I also spoke, and though no word of censure 
passed her lips, yet she was too truthful to palliate where she could not 
approve. Setting before me her own standard of right, with a con- 
fession of her own short-comings and inability to arrive at it, she im- 
pressed me with a sense of reverence that caused me to rank her good 
opinion as a prize worth living for. Lady Margaret sometimes spoke of 
herself—though but rarely—and it was pleasant to listen to her quaint 
and new ideas of life—new at least to me, for her thoughts and opinions 
were practical, bearing upon the realities of life, and not upon a Utopian 
existence, worthless because purely impossible, differing so widely from 
the conventional theories and worldly jargon of my experience, that their 
truths fell like poetry rather than prose on my ear. She would often 
question me about my home, my family, and especially my sister. 

By the way, for the especial benefit of those fair readers who deign to 
bestow the suffrage of their bright glances on these unworthy pages, I 
would observe that in nine cases out of ten, when a man begins to talk 
of his sister to the object of his admiration, the latter may safely consider 
his doing so as a guarantee of his good faith. By even the most careless 
and inconsiderate of men an instinctive reverence and value is attached to 
the name of .sister. Selfish, regardless of her as he may be in the home 
cirele, yet in his communion with the world that same tie occupies a - 
niche, if not in his heart still in his estimation, held sacred from the 
careless levity marking, perhaps, his usual style of conversation. All 
men are sensitive on this one point. I once knew a boy who challenged 
. a schoolmate, and fought till he dropped, because that same companion 

and quondam friend had simply given utterance to his opinion, “ that 
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Howard’s sister was a deuced pretty girl.”” We laugh at the over-sen- 
sitive and Quixotic petulance of the boy, yet there is a close analogy be- 
tween it and the feeling of the man. Believe me, fair reader, when he 
to whom your heart inclines becomes confidential on the subject of his 
sister, you may rest assured that he is trembling on the brink of deeper 
feelings, and (assuming with all due deference the case) that the consum- 
mation of your wishes is at hand. 

Bob Mordaunt oceasionally accompanied us in our rides, but invariably 
when he came to a certain turning in the road he would disappear, 
ostensibly on the plea of seeing one of the keepers who was an ally of 
his. Lady Margaret remarked once that the identical road led to Lang- 
ford Hall, the residence of little Miss Grey, and on my observing he 
curious coincidence to Bob, he laughed and replied to the insinuation by 
saying : 

% ell, old fellow, let me tell you, though it may all be very pleasant 
for you and Margaret, who seem to have lots to talk about, I feel myself 
in the position of an ambulating directing-post, only being referred to 
when you happen not to know the way. Being of a remarkably sociable 
turn of mind, it is natural that I should seek for other society than m 
own. But come, now!” he added, with a knowing wink, “ you can’t 
complain, for you know I go out with you, at the expense of my own 
— to give a colour to you know what, and all that kind of thing, 
e 

Against Bob’s cool and matchless impudence retorts were unavailing, 
and, moreover, there was something irresistibly attractive in his off-hand 
good humour and love of fun. 

“ Bob,” I observed to him one day, “ you are quite competent to make 
_ your own way in the world without any one’s help.” 

“JT intend sticking to that system,” was his reply, with one of his 
happy, careless laughs. ‘“ My maxim runs thus: 


° As I walks by myself 
I talks to myself, 
And myself says to me, 
Look after thyself, 
And take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee !” 


II. 


Since the night of Ethel’s fearful escape the idiot’s name had rarely 
been mentioned, but I ascertained from Lady Margaret, who had been 
unremitting in her visits to him, that he was rapidly sinking. The wound 
had produced hemorrhage, and his case had been pronounced utterly 
hopeless. She said that in his declining state his intellect seemed to have 
become considerably clearer, but by uo word nor allusion did he betray 
any consciousness of what had passed. Guy never spoke of him, and no 
one liked to recal to him the events of that night, until one morning 
Ethel said suddenly to him, “ Guy, I have heard that”—she paused for a 
moment as if shrinking from the utterance of that dreaded name—“ I 
have heard that Tony is dying, and wishes to see you.” 
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She looked earnestly at him, but he turned his head away, and a con- 
traction passed over his face as he replied, in a fierce, decided tone : 

“ T will not see him! Do not ask me, Ethel!” 

But she was not to be thus discouraged, and, laying her hand on his, 
she said : 

“Guy, surely we have reason to be thankful to God for my providen- 
tial and merciful escape.”” A violent shudder ran through her frame as 
for the first time she recurred to it. ‘It is not for us to take judgment 
into our own hands,” she continued, ‘‘even had that poor creature’s mad 
attempt been that of a responsible being, and now that he is afflicted by 
God’s hand, lying, dear, at the point of death, it would be wrong to refuse 
his last request.” 

Aylmer was silent for a few minutes, and then he said : 

“You are right, my Ethel. When I think how nearly I was losing 
all that makes life bright to me, and how mercifully that bitter cup has 
been removed from me, I feel that I have, indeed, no room for aught but 
deep thankfulness.” 

That afternoon Aylmer asked me to walk with him to the village. We 
crossed the park, and a quarter of an hour’s walk brought us to a pretty 
trim little cottage at the entrance of the village. The little garden was 
still gay with the lingering flowers of autumn; hollyhocks and dahlias 
were yet in bloom, and the air was scented with the thickly-sown mig- 
nionette. Aylmer knocked gently at the door, but there was no answer, 
and, raising the latch, he entered the cottage. ‘The comfortable, snug- 
looking little kitchen was vacant, and we listened for the sound of voices 
up-stairs, but all was silent. Suddenly the sweet notes of the old familiar 
. evening hymn broke upon our hearing. 

“ That is Margaret’s voice,” said Guy. ‘ Let us go up-stairs.”” And | 
I followed him up a narrow staircase into a low square room above. 

On a bed, propped up by pillows, lay Tony the idiot, but so changed 
as to be scarcely recognisable. The countenance was degdly pale, but the 
hues of death seemed to have softened away tlie harsh lines, and there was 
a look of calm repose on the wasted face in the place of the fearful and 
. Savage expression which had animated the features when last I beheld 
them. On one side of the bed stood his mother, tears coursing down her 
faded cheeks, and with a look of grief in her face that told how truly her 
heart was bound up in that dying son, dearer to her in his helpless de- 
pendence than her other children of brighter promise. The father stood 
at the foot of the bed, and by his side was a child, probably his grand- 
child, whose small fingers clasped his hand tightly as she gazed with awe 
and wonderment on a spectacle so unusual and mysterious to her childish 
eyes. Kneeling by the bedside was Lady Margaret. The sweet tones 
of the hymn seemed to fall with soothing influence on the ear of the 
dying man, and when they ceased he opened his eyes and smiled. 

hrough the open casement, half shrouded by the clustering roses and 
ivy, streamed the rays of the setting sun. From his bed the eyes of the 
idiot could rest on the distant hills, looking blue and faint in the evening 
light. Guy went up to the bed, and stooping down, he said : 

“Tony, I am come to see you.” 

A sudden change came over the dull, quiet face. The eyes, already 
dim and glazed, looked earnestly and wistfully at Aylmer, with an ex- 
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pression of yearning affection in them such as one sees sometimes in the 
eyes of a faithful dog. 

“ Master!” he murmured—“ Master Guy.” 

Suddenly a thought, a memory of what had occurred, seemed to cross 
his mind, and half raising himself, he whispered, hoarsely and be- 
seechingly : 

‘* Master, forgive !” 

Exhausted by the effort, he sank back on his pillow, and Aylmer, 
taking his hand, bent over him, and said : 

“ Tony, I forgive you freely. God bless you, my poor fellow!” 

A happy smile passed over the idiot’s face, and he strove to raise Guy’s 
hand to his lips. For some moments he remained motionless, a faint 
breathing only marking that life was not yet extinct. After a time he 
opened his eyes, which seemed to rest on the distant landseape. 

“ Mother!” he murmured—and the poor woman bent low to catch the 
faint accents—“ mother! it is getting dark. I must go down to the mere 
to look for the black duck’s nest. I want to get the eggs for Master 
Guy.” 

The poor creature’s mind was wandering back to the days of his boy- 
hood, when the whole of his thoughts and his simple services had been 
then, as now, devoted to the young master he so dearly loved. Aylmer 
was sensibly touched by this proof of attachment, and doubtless his 
thoughts likewise reverted to the time when, during some illness of his, 
the idiot Tony had sat day after day under his window in speechless grief, 
refusing to be comforted. Presently the dying man spoke again: 

“Come with me, mother; I cannot see, it is so dark.” 

The sun was still bright in its declining course, but from the dying eyes 
the light of this world was fast fading. Soon, very soon, that soul drift- 
ing away from its earthly moorings would be released from the coil of that 
deficient and imperfect mortality, to awake in a brighter and glorious 
world, where, though dimmed and dulled in its earthly pilgrimage, it 
would shine in the purified and glorified light.of a redeemed spirit. Gone 
home at last! In a very few minutes the poor idiot had ceased to breathe. 
A faint movement of his hand and a slight spasm across the face alone 
marked the moment of his final release. Guy and I silently withdrew, 
unwilling to intrude upon the grief of the poor mother, and leaving her 
to the care of her husband and Lady Margaret, who remained behind, we 


proceeded homewards in silence. day was much moved by the scene of 


poor Tony’s death, the memory of his desperate attempt seeming to be 
obliterated by the touching contrition and the faithful attachment which 
even in death had shone out with such strength and constancy. 
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Wuen the French first turned their attention to the northern shores 
of Africa in 1830, although their ostensible motive was to punish the 
Dey of Algiers for his piratical conduct, there is little doubt but that 
their real object was to make a renewed effort at colonisation. The 
Bourbons had always fostered the colonial system, and though the per- 
fidious Leopard had stripped them in turn of all their Indian possessions, 
both in the East and West, they hoped to obtain compensation in Africa, 
where, at any rate, they could not arouse any commercial jealousy. The 
fall of Algiers was celebrated by the musketry fire of the barricades of 
July, and though Louis Philippe strove to carry out the foreign policy of 
the dethroned monarch, Algeria more and more proved itself a country 
in which only laurels could grow, and those must be bedewed with blood 
at frequent intervals, or else they soon began to wither. For many 
years the Kabyles waged an unequal contest, and it was not till the 
accession of Napoleon III. that the French colonists began to learn what 
peace really meant. Even now, however, in spite of pompous reports, 
Algeria is a very debatable country, and the profits derived from its occu- 
pation are in no proportion to the cost. We will not go so far as to 
assert, with some writers, that the French have no talent for colonisation ; 
on the contrary, we do not believe that the English would have been any 
more successful in Algeria; but the plain truth is, that all the odds are 
against the invader. At any rate, we have no right to throw stones: it 
is only within a very few years that the balance of income and expen- 
diture has been adjusted in India, although we have held that country 
for a much longer period, and had periodical accessions of loot to 
cover the deficit. The French in Algeria have had to conquer every 
inch of ground; the occupation of a city brought them in no grand 
treasure; and as they have had to deal with a scanty, nomadic, and essen- 
tially warlike population, they have not been able to turn the thews and 
sinews of the population to account, as we did with the gentle Sepoy, 
although we paid a bitter price for his help in the end. 

One unquestionable advantage the French have derived from Algeria, 
using it as the training-school of their army, and the fruit of that training 
was most abundantly displayed in the Crimean and Italian campaigns. 
Soldiers who stagnate for any period are not to be depended on in war, 
as was shown by the Austrians, who, though the finest raw material in 
the world, were defeated in every action simply because they had not 
smelt powder since 1849, and their generals acted on theory rather than 
practice. Inthe same way, the “little wars” in which England is pretty 
constantly engaged, though a horror to the taxpayer, are of great im- 
portance to our army. But even in times of comparative peace, Napo- 
leon III. is enabled to turn Algeria to account, by making it a sewer 
through which flow all the scamps of the French army, who, in spite of 
all their faults, maintain the national character for bravery, and perhaps 
give a better account of the rebellious Arabs than their steadier comrades 
would do. The manners of these soldiers are so curious, and indeed inte- 
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resting, that we can quite understand the popularity attained in France 
by a small volume recently published to describe them.* 

We are introduced toa detachment of troops of all arms marching 
from Oran to Mascara. They were all what the French termed “ re- 
fractories,” ‘and had decidedly left their country for their country’s good. 
They were going to Mascara to be incorporated with the first African 
battalion, or, as it is more usually called, the battalion of Zephyrs. This 
corps is to the army what purgatory is to the future life: a place of ex- 
piation, in which tricks against discipline are punished, but the great 
misfortune is that those sent to join it convert it into a paradise, and can 
hardly make up their minds to leave it again. The Zephyrs, also called 
the ‘ Joyous,” are recruited from every regiment, infantry and cavalry, 
and form a small, impetuous legion, irascible, hostile to discipline, and 
rebellious to duty, its ranks being kept full by the prisons and courts- 
martial. Among these men are many possessed of warm hearts, devoted 
arms, and lofty minds—true heroes, in a word, but, as a rule, we regret 
to say, they are scamps. Rigorous morality cries scandal against them, 
the plundered colonist revolts, the cheated Arab utters yells like a starving 
panther, but ‘the disinterested observer is surprised, laughs, aud amuses 
himself. The African battalion, however, has its own carcere duro, a 
species of miniature Hades, in which escapades are punished with great 
severity, and any too bold a swindle entails frightful privations. 

The commandant of the African battalion appears to have been exactly 
suited to his men. The Zephyrs christened him a “ breaker of plates,” 
in recognition of his temper, but his bark was worse than his bite. Such 
subjects as his were a difficult lot to manage; among them were a 
number of waifs from civil life, who, well educated, deceived in their 
hopes, and. embittered against society, were ever ready to revolt. They 
constituted a train of gunpowder, which a spark would cause to explode. 
Among them were lawyers, doctors, bachelors of arts, discharged officers, 
and beardless collegians; they constituted a strange medley—a sort of 
olla podrida, in which factitious joy frequently hides immense sorrow, or 
despair is converted into recklessness and cynicism. The philosophers 
court the green nymph Absynth, the desperate stand aloof, while the 
great herd sing, vagabondise, and amuse themselves, saying to everybod 
who cares to listen to them, that they take hold of life by the right end. 

So soon as the detachment arrived at Mascara, the sergeant in charge 
Jed them to the formidable commandant, who began questioning the men 
in a surly way as to what had brought them to Algeria. The first had 
broken his musket; the next had sold his regimental effects; the third had 
sung the. Marseillaise. The last one the commandant treated with 
marked respect, and said to him, paternally, “ When a man is a soldier, 
sir, he must keep his opinions at the bottom of his bag, and not show 
them to any one. Under the flag there must. only be Frenchmen; any- 
thing else is superfluous, and even dangerous. Remember my remarks, 
and behave properly here. I will distinguish you from the rest if you 
prove that you are worthy of my confidence by the scrupulous per- 
formance of your duties.” The next refractory had run into debt with- 
out means of payment, while several the commandant itched to thrash 
“ * Les Bohémes du Drapeau: Zephirs, Spahis, Turcos, Tringlos. By Antoine 
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when they simply confessed that they had been guilty of a breach of the 
eighth commandment. 

One of the great arts by which the Zephyrs supply their purses is 
selling curiosities of their own manufacture to the Arabs. Thus, one of 
them disposed at a large price of the supposed flag borne by the Empress 
of Morocco at Isly, and which was merely an old rag he hat picked up 
in a predatory foray. To the same collector he also sold a knife which 
had belonged to Abd-ul-Khadr, and which came from the same factory. 
These anecdotes prove, at any rate, that the Arabs retain the past in 
pious memory, which is not a good thing for the French dominion. The 
result of this fondness for collecting is, that the Zephyr barracks offer a 
strange medley: the walls are covered with extraordinary objects ; 
ostrich eggs are displayed on tiger skins; arms of Arab origin are inter- 
laced with grotesquely-carved walking-sticks; peacock feathers touch 
stuffed birds; and pebbles of various shades form capricious arabesques 
by the side of Oriental papooches. Every bed is a workshop, in which 
the most singular productions are turned out. One man is carving, an- 
other engraving, a third sewing, and a fourth manufacturing stilettoes ; 
and all these fellows, at certain hours, go out to sell their wares, cheating 
the Arab and duping the European, but doing it cleverly, without any 
disturbance, with the attention of dentists, and the politeness of pirates in 
yellow kid gloves. Strangely enough, too, this trade does not appear to 
get blown: and the adage is certainly true in Algeria, that there is a 
fool born into the world every minute. 

Our author tells us a capital story of three deserters who started off to 
wander among the Arabs, with sundry pots of pomade and half a dozen 
small looking-glasses. The former they intended to sell to the natives 
as the ointment of life and death, while the latter would be useful to get 
over the women. Unfortunately, the theory was never carried into 
practice, as the deserters were surrounded by the “lobsters” (a name 
given to the Spahis on account of their red cloak), and compelled to sur- 
render. They did not lose by the pomade, however, as they sold it to 
the prison cook, to be employed instead of lard in the soup. One of the 
heroes of this escapade, generally called by his comrades the “ Jackal,” 
was the type of the Zephyr adventurer. His life exactly resembled a 
romance of the capa y spada. It was a veritable Odyssey, in which the 
fanciful was mixed up with the incredible, and in which accident had 
written such singular chapters that the most practised novelist would be 
afraid to reproduce them. Brought up at an Italian seminary, his youth 
had been passed between the cell and the altar. On returning to France 
in the age of passions and excitement, he shared all the liberal aspira- 
tions of his generation, and took part in the sanguinary revolts that fol- 
lowed on the revolution of J ily. In turn carbonaro, republican, 
phalansterian, or St. Simonian, he had served every idea, hoisted every 
flag, doing so in good faith, however, without baseness or calculation; 
irresistibly following every current of ideas, and not caring in the 
slightest about the ates of his religious or political ideas. All he 


desired was disturbance, novelty, and danger. The war in Africa 
opened a marvellous horizon to him in the shape of camp life, and he 
became a soldier. From this time his impetuous activity found aliment ; 
he fought everywhere, in the north and in the south, under Marshal 
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Bugeaud and by the side of Canrobert, incessantly astounding his chiefs 
by a rare intrepidity, and his comrades by an unalterable carelessness 
amid the hardest privations. Though wounded several times, he received 
no cross or medal; but that was a matter of perfect indifference to him, 
for, as he had never expected any reward, he did not feel disappointed. 

During the whole time of service Jackal grumbled at his position, but 
so soon as his time expired he was sure to enlist again, and ere long find 
his way back to the battalion of Africa. Every now and then he deserted 
for a change, and, as he spoke Arabic splendidly, and knew the Koran 
better than the natives, he wandered about as a Marabout, and was 
everywhere received with the greatest honour. According to him, the 

atest mistake government ever committed was in not making him 
» ere of Arab affairs ; and perhaps there was not so much of boasting 
in this as may be fancied. Some fine day he will be killed at the moment 
of assault, and his comrades will bury the poor fellow in a shallow trench, 
and utter a coarse jest over him. 

Every now and then the Zephyrs club together their surplus funds for 
a monster orgie. On one occasion a Zephyr was enabled to increase the 
spending-money by several five-frane pieces, which he obtained from an 
Arab by an ingenious swindle. The latter had long been pestering him 
to sell his cartridges—of course to be employed in potting the French. 
On this hint the Zephyr acted: he procured some coarse paper, powdered 
charcoal, and expended bullets, which he made up ship-shape, and de- 
cidedly took in the Arab with these cartridges, while the battalion, on 
hearing the story, unanimously christened him “ Humanitarian.” We need 
hardly add that on the following day some twenty natives laid in a stock 
of inoffensive gunpowder, about which no wild beast complained. Some- 
times, however, the Zephyr will go beyond the bounds of a joke, as 
witness the orderly who was on the point of selling his officer’s chargers 
to a colonist, when he was detected and cross-examined. His reply to 
the charge was a magnificent specimen of coolness. “It is very simple,” 
he replied, without any confusion; “ this gentleman is the owner of rich 
pasturage, and the animals require to be turned out to grass. I was 
going to entrust them to him for a few weeks.” 

To the Zephyrs is due the credit of inventing the elephant-rat, or rat 
with a trunk, which has been unjustly claimed by the Zouaves. The 
first specimen was produced in 1849, and the story went the round of the 
papers again this very month—so true it is that history is fond of repeat- 
ing itself. A Zephyr (the before-mentioned Jackal), engaged in road- 
mending, set a trap for rats, and caught four. Various proposals were 
made as to their education. Some wanted to teach them to play at 
cards, others to colour pipes; a third offered to instruct them in the 
manual exercise, while a fourth was of opinion that dancing better suited 
their instincts, But Jackal had a different destiny for them: he took 
two of the victims out of the cage, cut off their tails, and made an incision 
below the eyes, into which he inserted the tails, and carefully plastered up 
the wound. At the end of a week the poor brutes were cured, and the 
rat with a trunk was invented. The Jackal became a hero; his captain 
invited him to dinner, and some Parisian savant burnt his fingers speedily 
in purchasing this unique specimen of natural history. 


The gallant Zephyr is one of the most amusing types of the African 
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battalion. He is a Lovelace in a forage-cap: a something not to be 
found in other regiments. The confessions of a nursemaid are to him 
trifles unworthy of his ears; and the fattest cook, were she surrounded 
bottles of champagne, creates no ardour in his:breast. He seeks for an 
emotion—for scandal—and is delighted when a jealous husband challenges 
him. The gallant Zephyr is certain to become an orderly-room clerk, 
for he feels an instinctive horror of the spade, and standing as sentry in 
the burning sun. He contrives some pretext to introduce himselfto the 
colonists, gives lessons on the pianoforte, keeps the books, teaches Arabic, 
and neglects no opportunity for making love. His-comrades are naturally 
jealous of him ; but a cup of coffee cleverly offered, or the loan of half a 
franc at a pressing moment, suffices to change the envious sarcasm into a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

The Zephyrs displayed their prowess most brilliantly in the affair of 
Mazagran. In this action a handful of soldiers-repulsed for a whole day 
numerous bands of enemies, who surrounded them on all sides. This 
Titanic contest aroused an immense enthusiasm in France. People asked 
themselves how one hundred and twenty men could have resisted legions 
of fanatics, to whom the revered voice of the Marabouts imparted an in- 
credible intrepidity. The journals of the period pompously chanted this 
immortal day, and the king, following the general impulse of public 
opinion, had medals struck commemorating an event. whose bravery has 
never since been surpassed. Only a dozen men survived, and they, too, 
have gone home to their fathers by this time ; but their glory is annually 
celebrated at Mazagran by a high mass and a banquet. On this day the 
Zephyrs are allowed to do pretty much as they like, and, consequently, 
carry on a perfect saturnalia. 

Our author complains bitterly of the erroneous ideas entertained in 
France about the Turco, and says that all the dictionaries agree in de- 
scribing him as a native soldier. Hence the most fantastic notions are 
formed of these heroes, who, in reality, are most excellent fellows. The 
real natural Turco is no longer an Arab, and not fully a Frenchman: he 
fights like a Zephyr, laughs like a recruit, and loves like a. Mussulman. 
The army alone is acquainted with these strange, indolent, impetuous 
beings, who are full of contrasts and oppositions, and faithfully represent, 
in their qualities and faults; the two civilisations: of which they are the 
living expression. The Turco is a born Bohemian, and the barrack-room 
only serves to change the direction of his primitive instincts—parasitism 
and vagabondage. He loves the flag-less for what it means than for what 
it procures him, but he loves it sincerely, and the title of Lascar has im- 
mense value in his eyes. Among his countrymen he wills, commands, 
subjugates, plays Sir Oracle, and delivers, for the instruction of the bar- 
barians of the douars, lessons in civilisation, which are not always based 
on morality. But the Turco is no spontaneous type: he requires a cer- 
tain period of formation and development, before which he has only a 
respectively insignificant value. It takes the drill-sergeant some trouble 
to break in the Turco, but when he has done so he is a splendid fellow, 
whom the Zephyrs soon teach the art of foraging a1’ Africaine—that is to 
say, stealing everything they can lay their hands on. It is indeed won- 
derful what these fellows can steal: on one occasion they carried off the 
whole of Pelissier’s dinner during an expedition, leaving him only a red 
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herring, and they think nothing of burrowing under the commissariat 
tent to remove a barrel of brandy. The chapardeurs, or, to use the 
vulgar tongue, the thieves, are looked up to and admired for their skill : 
they plunder such articles as shirts, shoes, and knapsacks, and have been 
known ere now to cut away their officers’ epaulettes for the sake of the 
gold they contained. As several ex-Zephyrs have enlisted among the 
Turcos, the latter have also become first-rate hands at looting, and what 
they cannot obtain by robbery they do not hesitate to secure by falsehood. 
When they are hungry, a favourite resource of theirs is to go round to the 
head men of the nearest goums, and demand provisions in the name of 
their general. The Arab is delighted to do the Roumi a service, and 
provides fowls and sheep, which the Turcos devour with a hearty laugh at 
the simplicity of their co-religionists. So, we see, the French have done 
something for the Arabs after all, even though moralists may repine at the 
result. 

The greatest man among the Turcos is the quartermaster-sergeant, 
whom they regard as a species of incarnated Providence, as he supplies 
them with their daily bread. He is also a favourite with the officers, who 
overlook his breach of regulations in dress, and admire his free-and-easy 
manners. Sidi Achmet—such is the name of the typical quartermaster 
M. Camus draws for us—was the model of a native scamp. Intelligent, 
sarcastic, initiated in French manners, and slightly prone to gluttony, he 
had a sort of intermittent wit, which might be called stomach wit. When 
before monstrous dishes of kouseoussou and large jars of wine, he became 
jocose, facetious, and was fond of talking about his exploits in the service 
of Mars and Venus. If he spoke the truth, he had been at Isly, the Col 
de la Mouzaia, and Mazagran, sometimes as horseman of a goum, at 
others as leader of guerillas : and at each of these battles had cut off as 
many heads as ten thousand Tchaoushes together. It was this obstinate 
mania of boasting which specially attracted the attention of the observer. 
As Mussulman, he treated the Koran as an old woman’s fable ; as a soldier, 
he complacently displayed all the vices contracted in barracks, and aimed 
even to surpass his models, the Zephyrs and the Zouaves. We can under- 
stand an ascetic or plundering Arab, but a gossiping and boasting Turco 
is really a curiosity. 

The Spahi; when mounted on his horse, only sees helots scarce worthy 
of a salute. On seeing him pass through the douars, haughty, majestic, 
and folded in his red burnous, with his hand on the hilt of his enormous 
sabre, he might be easily taken for an Agha visiting the tribes under his 
command. He is the Turco ennobled by the spur, whose disdainful 
glance boldly surveys the paltry mortals whom he meets on his road. At 
the sight of the Spahi, the natives reverently bow with a servility which 
is evidently only the small change of fear. Some prostrate themselves on 
the ground, others kiss his hands: the former call him sédi, or lord; the 
latter, lascar kebir, or great soldier ; each finds a spontaneous or acquired 
flattery : all have a base deference for him, which is expressed either by 
obsequious salamaliks, or by insipid praise of which the Arabs alone 
possess the secret. The Spahi has an excessive influence over his country- 
men, and his name of itself is a menace. In the town he has all the 
arrogance of a Marabout just returned from Mecca. His clothes are rich; 
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his papooches, covered with embroidery, display that ton of tawdry 
splendour which is everywhere found in Algeria, from the Moor down to 
the Jew; that is to say, on every round of the social ladder. The Spahi 
has a marked taste for showing off, but, a practising Mussulman, he re- 
tains a certain austerity of morals which humiliates the Turco, who cares 
but little for the Koran and its rigid rules, He never visits the cafés fre- 
quented by Europeans, and if he is seen there, he has been dragged in 
by drunken comrades whom he has met in the street. We are alluding 
here to the model Spahi, who has only enlisted through ambition or 
vanity, who has a holy horror of alcohol, and never transgresses the laws 
of the Prophet. Of course there are exceptions, and these possibly are 
the more amusing. From the latter the Zephyr learns the instincts, vices, 
and foibles of the natives ; from these, too, he learns the mysteries of the 
harem, the seductions which the Arab woman cannot resist, the rogueries 
of these Don Juans in a burnous; in a word, a thousand details very 
valuable for the clever soldier of the African battalion. 

In the country the Spahi has multiplied duties: he becomes in turn 
gendarme, estafette, sharpshooter, tchaoush, and even spy, according to 
circumstances or his situation. Devoted, passive, blind in everything, he 
is a powerful help to the officers of the Arab department, under whose 
orders he is generally placed. We can easily understand that such 
qualities are greatly valued in long expeditions, where repressions, taxes, 
and captures demand energetic men ready for anything, incapable of 
weakness or treachery, natural interpreters between the French and the 
natives, who know how to obey, chastise, and enlighten, bowing without 
a murmur to the will of those who employ them. The Spahi is to 
the captain of the Arab bureau what the pioneer is to the colonel of 
infantry—a seid, a fanatic—for whom an ule is an oracle. <A native 
belonging to a tribe on the plain of Eighris, and brother of a Spahi at- 
tached to the Arab office of Mascara, was brought before the head of that 
office on the double charge of theft and insulting a cadi. The captain 
heard the case, and sentenced the culprit to receive fifty blows of the 
stick. The judgment received speedy execution, and the prisoner’s brother 
was ordered to administer the formidable correction. The delinquent was 
therefore laid on the ground, and at the moment when the stoical Spahi 
was about to.deal the first stroke, the head of the office heard of the re- 
lationship. This revelation suggested to him the idea of choosing another 
man; but the Spahi proudly refused to retire, answering the captain 
when he insisted: ‘“ No, no, sidi, such accounts are family matters: leave 
me to settle them.” And immediately the blows fell sharp as hail on the 
loins of the culprit. At the end of this ferocious bastinado, the Tchaoush 
threw away the avenging stick, and proudly exclaimed: “I told you so, 
captain: he has not dared to utter a cry.” 

The individuality of the Spahi is more sharply displayed in the field 
when left to his own resources: he can abandon himself to his primitive 
habits, and find among the douars the satisfaction of his native instincts. 
In the sunshine he becomes an Arab once more, grows cheerful, sings 
the national ditties, and only retains of the cavalry soldier the uniform 
and arms. ‘The open air restores him all the ease which he had lost on 
entering the barracks. As soon as the column halts, and the order to 
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bivouac is given, the Spahis disband and go a long distance in search of 
juicy kouscoussou for deousinn and forage for their horses. Nothing is 
more curious than these Bohemian soldiers running in all directions, ad- 
dressing one man, abusing another with the self-sufficiency that marks 
their relations with the chiefs of the tribes. One calls for a supper and 
bed, another demands tobacco and coffee, a third claims provisions for the 
morrow. Each raises an impost, and forces the unfortunate tax-payer to 
pay what the Spahis call facetiously “welcome.” It must not be supposed 
that these fellows are courteous and discreet under the hospitable tent: 
on the contrary, they invade it, and frequently expel the owner under the 
charming pretext that they cannot separate from their saddles. Women, 
children, everybody, must make way for these unwelcome guests, and the 
Arabs patiently satisfy their strangest demands, for they know that the 
Roumi conceals the Tchaoush, and that behind the sabre there is the stick. 
Here is a specimen of their behaviour among friends : 

“Can you lodge me?” the Spahi graciously addresses the first native 
he meets. 

“ Sidi, I am poor,” the timid Arab replies. 

**So am I: we shall understand each other.” 

‘* My douar is two leagues from here.” 

** My horse has good legs ; show me the road.” 

“ T have no oats.” 

* You will steal some.” 

“T have no flour.” 

“You will find some.” 

But 

** Will you hold your tongue and go on, cursed dog! or I will thrash you 
like a mule.” 

Such is invariably the dialogue exchanged between the Roumi and the 
native at the hour when the former is seeking a bed, a dinner, and the 
rest. 

The two other types M. Camus includes among the Bohemians of the 
army are the Zringlo, or military-train man, and the Rizpain sel, or com- 
missariat soldier, but they do not differ from their counter-types in other 
armies so much as to render any description of them necessary. From 
this point the regular army begins in which discipline is recognised, and 
which necessarily does not offer such amusing points of difference. We 
think we have dom, however, that the army of Algiers is unique in its 
way, and that the Arabs can hardly be blamed for not having yet fully 
accepted the blessings which French civilisation offers them. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXIV. 
RIVAL PRETENSIONS. 


Wuen Arabella went down to breakfast on the morning after the 
dinner-party, she found her father cn sité—a very unusual occurrence, 
it being his general habit to take that meal alone before the rest of the 
family were up, that he might be early at business. 

She guessed the cause of his presence, but left it for him to tell her, 
and as he, like Azo, was “not one that brook’d delay’—though the 
resemblance went no further—he did not keep her long in suspense. 

“Well, Bella,” said Mr. Hardback, looking up from the plate in 
which he was compounding a relishing mixture of mustard and cayenne 

epper for the dried haddock, freshly broiled, that was smoking before 
im—* well, Bella, wonder to see me here I dare say! Where’s your 
Aunt Nibbletit ?” 

“ She is coming, papa.” 

“ All right! I’ve something to say to you, Bella, and she may as 
well hear it. Oh, here she is! Now, then, make the tea, and when 
I’ve swallowed my fish we’ll talk the matter over. Give me some more 
butter, briled haddock’s nothing without plenty of fresh butter to send it 
down easy.” 

Down it certainly went, companioned by several hot muffins, and 
during the operation of feeding Mr. Hardback preserved strict silence, 
but as soon as his appetite was in some degree appeased, and he had 
gulped down his first cup of tea, he opened his mouth to speak. 

“It’s about the letter that come yesterday. You know what I mean. 
What’s the chap’s name ?” 


“ Are you eluding, Abr’am, to Colonel Tippy?” asked Mrs. Nib- 
bletit. 

“Oh, Tippy, is it? Where's my specs? Let’s see what he says. 
He writes a rum hand—more like a school-gal than a man. Now 
for it.” 

Mr. Hardback having adjusted his glasses, read as follows, very 
slowly, for many of the words were long ones, and such as he was not 
himself much in the habit of using: 

“¢In—com,’’”’ he began and paused; then added, interjectionally, 
“what the devil’s this ‘ In-com-pa-ra-ble’—oh, incompareable ‘ Miss 
Hardback.’ He calls you that, does he ?” 

“T can’t help it, papa!” said Arabella. 

“ Never said you could, Bella,’ returned her father—“ only mind, it’s 
he as says so, not me.” Mr. Hardback then went on: “To see is to 
adore you.’ Is it? Well, every one to his fancy! I never adored 
nobody, and don’t feel none the wuss for not doing of it. ‘On a recent 
occasion I hesitated not to declare my sentiments’-—Hello! when was 
this, Bella? What does he mean ?” 
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nonsense.” 


« «And but for a cruel interruption, anticipated a consenting smile.’ 
Oh, he’d got.as far as that, had he? ‘ Since that moment of expectant 
bliss, untoward Fate has stretched me on the couch of sickness, but the 
eminent Doctor who has had charge of my existence allows me at 
length to entertain hopes of an early recovery. Charming One, to 
Thee I dedicate these hopes. Permit me to avow myself, once more, 
nc heart-sick Loftus Tippy.’ Never read such stuff in all my born 

ays.” 

T am very glad to hear you say so, papa,” observed Arabella, greatly 
relieved by her father’s concluding remarks. 

“But he’s a nice young man to look at,” interposed Mrs. Nib- 
7 “he strongly reminded me in the face of my poor dear Jere- 
miah !” 

** Then he must be a deuced ugly chap,” said Mr. Hardback, with his 
customary politeness. ‘“ But who is he, and where did he spring from ? 
Have I ever seen him ?” 

“T think not, papa,” replied Arabella. “ My aunt and I met Colonel 
Tippy at Madame Girouette’s ball, about a month ago, and being a 
friend of hers he asked permission to call here. I said—merely words, 
of course—that you would be happy to see him, so he came and paid us 
a morning visit. You were out, and there I thought the matter had 
ended.” 

“ But he says he declared his what’s-his-names—his sen-ti-ments,” 
remarked Mr. Hardback, spelling the word for which he had used a sub- 
stitute. 

“Tt was the day Tom fell in the water, papa. Colonel Tippy was 
saying something to which I paid no kind of attention, when I heard the 
boy scream, and ran out on the lawn, just as Mr. Manners jumped into 
the river and saved his life.” 

“ That puts me in mind,” says Mr. Hardback—* but we'll talk of him 
presently ; I want to have it all out first about this Tippy. You call him 
a Kernel, Bella!’ 


“So I believe he is, papa—of the Royal Pantry Guards—those officers 
who do duty at court.” 

“Court! That’s how Girouette picked him up, I suppose, when he 
went to friz the court ladies that madam’s always talking of. Then he 
is a sort of somebody, it seems !” 

“ And such a somebody,” broke in Mrs. Nibbletit, who had been 
gathering breath.to vindicate the personal appearance of the image of the 
defunct Jeremiah. ‘I disdain illusions to anybody, but Colonel Tippy 
is the perfect gentleman, and possessor of thousands, with freedom to 
choose and a hand to offer, which a cock-headed groom, silver-crusted 
buttons, and piebalds in.an open pheaton, leave no manner of doubt.” 

Arabella was thunderstruck at her aunt’s unexpected eulogium—little 
aware of the impression which Loftus Tippy’s glittering equipage had 
produced—but her vexation was increased by the etlect of her words upon 
Mr. Hardback. 

‘Thousands! Hey!” he exclaimed. “A place at court and a slap- 
up turn out! Why, he’s worth looking after, Bella.” 

M2 


“TI know nothing of his meaning, papa, but he talks a great deal of 
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Whether this was said in jest or earnest Arabella could not tell, but 
she was annoyed by it, and scornfully replied, “ Not by me, papa !” 

“ Well, it does seem to me,” returned her father, “that, of the two, 
it’s your aunt that’s most took with the party. You'd better settle it 
between you. In the mean time, Bella, what do you think of our new 
friend, Mr. Manners ?” 

“What should I think, papa? He seems a quiet, well-meaning sort 
of person.” 

“ He never took his eyes off you at dinner yesterday—’cept when he 

- was eating and drinking. I was at his elber, too, at tea-time, and saw 
him doing just the same.” 

“ Yes,” replied Arabella, “he appears to have a remarkable faculty for 
staring at people. I confess I thought at one moment that your wine 
had been too much for him, but if so, he recovered himself, though he 
went on rather oddly. I believe he had a bad cold ; at least he said so.” 

“That took him away so soon, I suppose,” said Mr. Hardback. 
“Madam Jerrywet came up to me in the card-room, and asked me 
where he was. She called him, in her fine way, ‘the most de-lightful 
person,’ and said he’d been telling her a little before all about his noble 
re-la-tives. I shouldn’t wonder if she was thinking of him for Miss 
Stony Batter, as I call that gal her daughter.” 

Arabella made no comment on this speculation—very different thoughts 
were in her mind—but Mrs. Nibbletit took up the subject. 

“ Law, Mr. H., he’s old enough to be her father !” 

“ What does that matter?” returned Hardback. “ Gals don’t care how 
old a man is providing they get married. That’s all they think of. As 
to madam, if she thought she could get her nose in among the tip-tops, 
age would make no difference to her.” > 

It was all very well for Mr. Hardback to sneer at Madame Girouette, 
but he had himself “ an itching palm’’—that is to say, a secret longing 

- for a higher social position than that which he enjoyed. If his self- 
knowledge did not actually extend to the consciousness of being what, 
in common parlance, is called “a vulgar old beast,” he was shrewd 
enough to be aware that his shop, notwithstanding his wealth, shed no 
particular lustre on his family, and to marry his daughter to “a real 
gentleman” was a hope he never lost sight of. This was the reason of 
his having set his face against Arabella’s marriage with Arthur, her first 
cousin by the mother’s side; “and my wife,” Mr. Hardback used to 
soliloquise, “ wasn’t any much greater shakes than me in pint of fam’ly—so 
there’s nothing to be got in that way by her having of him, and he’s as 
poor as a church mouse into the bargain.” To become intimate with two 
men of rank and station, one of whom evidently admired his daughter, 
while the other had actually proposed for her, offered the chance of a 
matrimonial alliance too good to be thrown away. Manners and Tippy! 
He liked the name of Manners best, it sounded more like “ blood;” but 
Tippy, with “ thousands,” shed a golden gleam, and Tippy, also, was one 
of the upper ten thousand, according to Mrs. Nibbletit’s representation. 

While cogitating over the question, and undecided as to which of the 
candidates, the declared or the undeclared, he should favour, an unex- 
pected solution of his difficulty was effected by the agency of his grand- 
son. 


That charming child, who, in consequence of having been allowed to 
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sit up the night before, was further favoured by being permitted to be in 
bed an hour or two later than usual, suddenly bounced into the room. 

Well, Tommy, how are you this morning ?” said Mr. Hardback, as 
he tried to drag the boy near him to give him a kiss. “Can you eat 
any breakfast ?” 

“ You try me,” replied the Limb; “see if I can’t. Don’t, Gran—I 
hate to be slobbered. Let me go! I'll have some jam and toast, and a 
cup of hot coffee with plenty of milk, so look sharp, Bella!” 

* Ain’t he a ’stonisher!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback, lost in admiration. 

“ Jam on toast,” observed Mrs. Nibbletit, reprovingly, “is not good 
for little boys.” 

“ Little boys be hang’d!” retorted the Limb, resolutely. “I’m not 
one; nor a snuffy old woman neither! If you haven’t jam, make it 
jelly, it’s all the same to me, only mind it ain’t mouldy, like the last pot 
you opened. I say, Bella, that won’t do! Four lumps—good big ’uns, 
too—that’s my figure !” 

“You must be content with what I choose to give you,” said Arabella. 
“ You had plenty of sweet things last night.” 

“ That’s no reason,” said the undaunted Limb, “ why I shouldn’t have 
plenty to-day. Is it, Gran?” 

Mr. Hardback, who laughed till his sides shook, could only say 
“‘ Bravo, Tommy !”’ and the boy went on: 


“There! Gran says I’m right. Now give us another lump, Bella, 


and I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give you a kiss.” 

He went round to Arabella’s side of the table and began to coax her 
—he was cunning enough to try thay dodge when other means failed— 
and when he had got his sugar he said he wanted to whisper in her ear. 

* Now don’t you listen,” he said, turning to the rest. 

What his communication to Arabella was nobody could hear, but she 
coloured and pushed him away. 

** How much will you give me, Aunt Nib, if I tell you something ?” 

“That depends on what it were, Tommy,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, with 
dignified precision. 

Were !” cried the Limb, scornfully. “ Say ‘is,’ and I’ll tell you for 
nothing.” 

‘* Sixpence !” said the old lady, to cover her confusion. 

“Done!” said the Limb—and in the same mysterious manner he put 
his head close to Mrs. Nibbletit, producing upon her countenance a long 
expression of surprise, and eliciting from her the words, “ You don’t say 
so, Tommy !” 

“ Ain’t I to know ?” asked Mr. Hardback, intrigué by his grandson’s 
proceedings. 

“ When I’ve done this,” replied the Limb, speaking with his mouth 
full, “‘ perhaps I'll sell my information to you, too, Gran. I shan’t let 
you off, though, so cheap as Aunt Nib.” 

“ Here’s half-a-crown, Tommy,” said Mr. Hardback, holding one up 
between his finger and thumb. 


As quick as thought the boy darted at his grandfather and snatched 


away the coin. 


* Ain’t this jolly!” he exclaimed, as he thrust the money in his 
pocket. 


“ Now then for your news!” said Mr. Hardback. 
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** Well, listen—I’m not going to whisper now. It is about that great, 
big red-headed fellow.” 

“ Who do you mean?” asked Mr. Hardback. 

“ Him that was here last night,” replied the Limb, in his eagerness 
to do mischief forgetting also to be grammatical, for the imp was na- 
turally precocious, and liked nothing better than taking people off who 
chanced to make a mistake in speaking; and in exercising that faculty 
he had constant opportunity. 

“ What, Mr. Manners?” cried Mr. Hardback. 

*¢ Manners !” returned the Limb, with a sneer. “No more Manners 
than Iam! His name’s Grimshaw!” 

Nonsense, boy,” said his grandfather. ‘“ Madam Jerrywet knows 
his cousin— Lady What’s-her-name—Manners!”’ 

“She may be his cousin for anything I care,” said the Limb, “ but 
he’s Grimshaw—and what’s more, he’s a stocking broker! Old Sleeky 
that waits—our Emma’s father told me so.” 

* Did either of you know this ?” said Mr. Hardback, gruffly, addressing 
his sister-in-law and his daughter. 

“ Not till Tommy named it,” replied Arabella. 

“Tt were only just imparted to me,”’ said Mrs. Nibbletit. 

“ T don’t care what a man’s name is,” said Mr. Hardback, in semi- 
soliloquy, ‘provided he’s upright and straightforward, but I call it neither 
one nor t’other for a man to come into your house under a name that ain’t 
his’n, When a man does that, he comes under false pretences, and them 
that makes false pretences ain’t the chaps for me.” 

“ But this. gentleman,” suggested Arabella, ‘may have had:a sufficient 
reason for changing his name. It is done very often now. Perhaps he 
has lately succeeded to an estate on the express condition.” 

“ That, to be sure,” said Mr. Hardback, “ would make a difference. I 
shouldn’t mind doing of it myself. But what was that you said about his 
being a broker of some sort ?” 

“A stocking broker,” repeated the Limb. 

“You mean a stockbroker,” said Mr. Hardback. 

‘A business,” observed Mrs. Nibbletit, “which them that are trust- 
worthy and don’t sell your stock, giving no account of the proceeds, like 
that black villain Robert Sharkey with my Columbines, and took himself 
off without another word to Bolong, to live like a prince out of the 
pocket of a poor abandoned widow, may openly declare and hold up their 
heads respectable which never again can Sharkey do.” 

“ Bother Sharkey !” exclaimed Mr. Hardback. “I don’t want to hear 
no more of him, though this feller I dare say is much such another.” 

“You're too hard upon this Mr. Grimshaw, papa,” again interposed 
Arabella ; “ we have no reason for thinking any harm of him. Remember, 
besides, he saved Tommy’s life.” 

“He didn’t !” exclaimed the Limb. “I wasn’t out of my depth.” 

“You good-for-nothing child,” said Arabella, “you know he jumped 
into the river and pulled you out.” 

“He got me down into the mud first,” returned Tommy. “ I shouldn’t 
have been dirty at all if it hadn’t been for him.” 

“ We shall get the rights of this story at last,” said Mr. Hardback. “I 
never could quite make it out. Tell us all about it, Tommy.” 

Thus encouraged, Tommy told lies as fast as he could utter them. He 
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said that he was standing by the river “doing nothing” when he saw 
Grimshaw trying to get over. He told him to go away, when Grimshaw 
swore and threw stones at him, and called him all sorts of bad names, and 
said he’d give it him (Tommy) ; and then he (Grimshaw) got into the 
water to wade across, and he (Kommy) shook his fist at him, and when he 
(Grimshaw) got near he (Tommy) tried to push him away, and then he 
(Grimshaw) seized him (Tommy) by the collar and pulled him into the 
river, and he (Tommy) sung out and then Aunt Arabella came running, 
and he (Grimshaw) pretended to be su::ug him (Tommy), and that was 
how it all happened, only he was afraid to say so before because he 
(Grimshaw) had threatened to take his (Tommy’s) life. The Limb wound 
up his story by saying: “ When I threatened him, Gran, with you and 
Aunt Nib, he said you were an old jackass, and Aunt Nib a horrid old 
cat!” 

It was a habit with Mr. Hardback—as it is with many people—to be- 
lieve the least likely account of a transaction when the version coincided 
with his own prejudice, and so he took the Limb’s statement for granted. 
Mrs. Nibbletit also lent encouragement to its reception, observing that 
she had seen Tommy “remonsterating as it were” with Grimshaw on the 
evening before, “which evidently \it related to concealments;” and on this 
hint the Limb justified himself again, declaring that what took place be- 
tween them referred to Grimshaw’s first invasion of Mr. Hardback’s. terri- 
tory. Arabella did not, of course, believe a word of what the Limb said, 
but her opinion had no weight with her father, who called the unhappy 
Grimshaw all the hard names he could think of, and, using his favourite 

hrase, vowed he should never darken his doors again. 

*T’ll have nothing to do with impostors,” was the irate remark with 
which he closed his abuse. “I hope,” he said, turning suddenly on Mrs. 
Nibbletit, “this here”—striking Loftus Tippy’s letter—“ ain’t a bird of 
the same feather !”’ 

“Colonel Tippy an impostor !” exclaimed his sister-in-law. “Oh dear 
no, Mr. H.; there’s chapter and verse for him in the ‘ Royal Calendar,’ 
as your own eyes may testify. I’ll fetch the book and show you.” 

he book was brought and spread open before Mr. Hardback. He read 
in it the confirmation of Mrs. Nibbletit’s statement, and, turning to the 
Court Guide, found that the address set down there corresponded with 
that given by Loftus Tippy himself. Assured now of his identity with 
the writer of the proposal, which appeared to Mr. Hardback not more 
absurd than any other effusion coming under the denomiuation of a love- 
letter, he made up his mind as to “ the line of eonduct in which he should 
So. that form of words being the general expression of Mr. Hard- 
ack’s thoughts when ordering his plans on any debatable subject. What 
that line of conduct was will shortly be seen. 


XXV. 
CESAR RESOLVES TO CROSS THE RUBICON. 


Wuen Grimshaw, in the solitude of his own chamber, reviewed the 
occurrences of the evening at Conger Hall, he could not help feeling 
somewhat ill at ease on several points. In the first place, he had not 
made so decided a hit in the quarter where he most desired to be suc- 
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cessful; that is to say—only the other was his way of putting it—he had 
failed to make any impression upon Arabella ; he had, next, discovered 
that a former penchant for “ Another’ was probably not yet eradicated ; 
and, thirdly, he was positively assured of the presence of an existing rival 
in the person of Loftus Tippy, the “‘ Being” whom he regarded with the 
most unconquerable aversion. There were other little matters which 
also contributed to his sense of mal-aise, such as the indiscretion of Sleeky, 
the very doubtful loyalty of the Limb, and the degree of brag into which 
he had been inveigled by Madame Girouette. Such things as these, 
however, merely resembled the crumbs which disturb the repose of the 
Sybarite (who breakfasts in bed); those first mentioned were positive 
thorns, which inflicted pain he could not get the better of. How were 
these ills to be remedied ? That was the great, the absorbing question. 
By dint of close consideration he came to the conclusion that they were 
all subject to one mode of treatment. To win Arabella’s love, to displace 
the former ebject of her affections, and to neutralise the aims of Loftus 
Tippy, some very energetic step must be taken by himself. He was 
called upon, he felt, to perform some positive deed of daring, to be in 
reality the man of action he so often said he was. He knew perfectly 
well what the energetic step required; he was quite aware of the nature of 
the deed of daring. They only too plainly implied the necessity of pro- 
ceeding at once to extremities with his insolent rival. Nothing short of 
utterly quenching him would be of the slightest use—Loftus Tippy must 
be exterminated! But how?—by whose hands? That was the rub, 
indeed! If Grimshaw had known that, when put to the test, Loftus 
Tippy was no more of a hero than himself, he would not have hesitated 
a moment; but ignorant of this fact, and mistaking impudence for courage, 
he shrank from encountering one who, to Grimshaw’s apprehension, 
manifested signs of spirit. 

“These little fellows,” he said, “ are often tremendously plucky. Some 
of ’em don’t seem to mind anything. I’ve seen ’em— in street rows—hit 
out right and left against positive giants—ah! and come off winners, too. 
Now, if I was sure that Tippy wasn’t one of these spitfires, I’d give him 
as good a thrashing as ever he had in his life. But I’m not sure of it. 
That’s the mischief. He might thrash me! What a pity it is one can’t 
do here as they used to do in Italy—hire somebody to take the risk on 
his own shoulders. A propos of shoulders, what was it Spike said? That 
Tippy wouldn’t be able to use his arm for some days to come. If I 
thought that but three or four days make a great difference; he ma 
have got quite well by this time. I must ask Spike again, and if he’s 
still on the sick list I recommend Master Tippy to look out. I'll chance 
it, as sure as I’m standing here.” 

Where he was standing, just then, was before a looking-glass—for this 
soliloquy took place while Grimshaw was dressing—and as he uttered the 
last words his eye fell on the reflexion of himself. The fanfaron, Ber- 
nadotte, used to say, that when he looked in the glass he was literally 
afraid of his own image, and Grimshaw at that moment was almost in 
the same predicament. 

“If,” he muttered—“ if I could only look as fierce as that when I 
meet him, he’d be afraid of me. ‘I’m twice as big as he is.” 

This consolatory idea sustained Grimshaw through the rest of his 
toilette, and even inspired him with resolution when he went out ; but, by 
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way of precaution, he took from his umbrella-stand the thickest walking- 
stick he could find there ; and thus armed, proceeded to his club to inter- 
rogate his friend Spike, and act upon the information he obtained, 
according to circumstances. 

Amongst the many sins which the Times newspaper is supposed to 
have to answer for, there is one about which there can be no sort of 
doubt—that of creating domestic politicians. It is enough—occasionally 
pleasant and instructive enough—to read the leading articles in that re- 
markable journal; but to have them inflicted on you as the original 
remarks of the man who with difficulty onnpetianilh their purport, but 
who will relate all he remembers, is, in common parlance, rather too 
much of a good thing. But of these over-crammed people—whose 
digestion is always bad—the name is Legion. 

Every club possesses bores of this description—parasites whose mental 
existence is derived from the ideas of others—and the “ United Lobsters” 
was not so well constituted as to be exempt from them. The most 
offensive in this way was a member named Meacock. Retired from some 
obscure occupation in the City with sufficient to live well upon, he called 
himself a gentleman ; and as his name no longer figured on any dingy 
doorpost, with directions for finding him on the second or third floor, as 
the case might be, his right to the designation went unchallenged. He 
was one of those dull, sodden, unmeaning persons who—apart from the 
contents of their newspaper—have never anything to offer in the shape 
of conversation, except what is infinitely worse than stale news, the mal- 
& propos recollection of some stupid, worn-out joke from Joe Miller, by 
the repetition of which they claim to be thought facetious. How these 
people plod through the world, and attain what is called a respectable 
position, is only to be accounted for by the fact that they have known 
—gquodcungue modo—how to make money. “ Ah,’’ says some kindred 
spirit, in terms of eulogy, “deep fellow, Meacock! Knows what two 
and two make as well as anybody! You must be up early in the morning 
to get the better of Meacock!” More than this is not necessary to 
establish a Meacock’s reputation. 

Greatly to Grimshaw’s annoyance, he saw, when he entered the club, 
that Spike was in the fangs of Meacock, writhing, of course, and anxious 
to escape, but finding it impossible to do so,—for Meacock, newspaper in 
hand, to make sure of his facts, had backed him into a corner, and was 
busily laying down the law. There are ways of silencing a bore, and 
when the occasion served, Spike knew as well as any one how to employ 
them, but it so happened that Meacock was a confirmed invalid and 
Spike’s patient—and as medical competition ran high in St. John’s Wood, 
Spike could not afford to snub Meacock. All he could do when he 
caught Grimshaw’s eye was to nod to him over the blockading newspaper, 
as much as to say he would get away as soon as possible, but, in the 
mean time, they must both have patience. Bold fellows exist in plenty 
who, with or without an express object of their own, never hesitate to 
break any blockade, but Grimshaw was not of that calibre. Besides, he 
stood considerably in awe of the impassive Meacock, whose heavy manner 
passed with Grimshaw for profundity, and he would no more have thought 
of interrupting him than of sending a hostile message to the Duke of 


Magenta. Grimshaw called this delicacy on his part ; we may suggest 
a different word. 
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It is hard for one who, after long efforts, has partly succeeded in 
screwing his courage to the sticking-place, to meet with impediments to 
its immediate execution, for the longer the exhibition of such courage is 
delayed the less likely it is to come off with full delat to its possessor. 
A rash act may be performed on the spur of the moment, which shall 
appear to the world in general as the natural prompting of irrepressible 
valour, and happy are the Grimshaws who indulge in this rashness, for 
if they are given time for reflection, are allowed to calculate, de longue 
main, the consequences of their hasty courage, the chances are that the 
whole affair will end in a fiasco. It was, therefore, greatly against’ the 
deadly projects of Grimshaw, that Spike was'thus held in thrall by the 
dull pertinacity of Meacock. 

That most “ respectable” person had, for some: time past, been living 
on political clover. The American Civil War had supplied him with an 
inexhaustible theme for boring—the Polish Question had sufficed to fill 
up the gaps between each New York mail’s latest intelligence—the pos- 
sible policy of the Emperor of the French, whose political designs even 
Meacock could not fathom, had afforded him the means for endless 
speculation, and last, and most blest of all, came the affairs of Sleswig- 
Holstein, to make Meacock the happiest, and those whom he compelled 
to listen to him the most unhappy, of mortal men. It would be an act 
of cruelty to the readers of this tale of true love to repeat the language 
of Meacock, or even to give an abstract of what he said while Spike 
underwent the crucial experiment of his arguments. How the Danes 
were right in resolving upon this, how the Diet of Frankfort was de- 
cidedly wrong in declaring that, how the Treaty of London ought rigor- 
ously to be upheld, how Earl Russell—or “ Lord John,” as Meacock, in 
a tone that implied political intimacy, always called him—was the un- 
flinching, the statesmanlike, and the consistent advocate of constitutional 
rights, with digs at Prussia, digs at Austria, and a series of general and 

rfectly unintelligible denunciation of the smaller states of Germany— 

ow all these things were insisted on by Meacock under the influence of 
his daily oracle, are passages in the history of mental torture which shall 
be left unrecorded here. Let it suffice to say that Spike, under their 
infliction, must have lost considerably in weight from impatient, unavail- 
ing perspiration, and that Grimshaw, when his friend was finally released, 
had greatly modified the fell intentions that filled his bosom when he 
selected the thickest walking-stick. He was more than ever disposed to 
act according to circumstances, and, amongst other things, it struck him 
that it was not the act of a prudent man to carry so heavy a weapon— 
any weapon, indeed, by which an assault could be made additionally 
obnoxious—lest the party marked out for assault should unexpectedly 
and most unadvisedly take possession of that weapon, and entirely reverse 
the conditions of the assaulter’s programme. No! He would forget to 
take his stick away with him when he left the club, and if ig was on the 
eards that he could, with safety, pummel Loftus Tippy, his own fists 
were enough for the purpose: they, at all events, could not be turned 
against him. 

“TI wish you joy of your escape,”’ said Grimshaw, sotto voce, when 
Spike joined him. 

* Well you may,” replied the surgeon, in the same under tone. ‘ Mea- 
cock is really too bad! He forgets how many patients I have waiting 
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for me. I just popped in to get a glimpse of the Zimes, and he must 
nail me for a good half-hour. 

“Yes! He has no consideration,” said Grimshaw. “ By-the-by, 
talking of patients, how does that one get on whom you were telling me 
about the other day—the accident, you. know, in this neighbourhood ?” 

“You mean Colonel Tippy? Ah, that was nearly being a very close 
shave—a very close shave, indeed! But I am pulling him through. He 
is mending—slowly mending. I am going down there almost imme- 
diately.” 

- he able to use his arm yet?” asked Grimshaw, endeavouring to 
assume a careless manner. 

“ Out of the question,” returned Spike. “ We have got it in a cradle, 
and that’s all. What we want now is rest—perfect rest. But I must be 
off. I’m behind. time everywhere. Good-by!” 


Grimshaw. had no reason now for detaining his friend. He had learnt 


all he wanted to know. Tippy was at his mercy. All Grimshaw’s — 


courage returned, and he gave up the idea of leaving the stick behind 
him. On second thoughts, however, it. struck him that it would sound 
better if he made it appear that he had. horsewhipped his victim. 

“It will get into the papers, of course,” said Grimshaw. “In fact, I 
re as well prepare a paragraph. Nobody here will know what ’m 

oing.” 

Writing materials were at hand, and Grimshaw wrote as follows: 
“ Fracas In Hien Lire.—Duelling is out of fashion, but there are some 
outrages which, at the risk of reviving the ‘laws of honour,’ call for per- 
sonal chastisement. A provocation of this description—prejudicial to a 
lady whose name we are not at liberty to mention—was the cause of the 
sensation which prevailed yesterday in the neighbourhood of P-ce-d-lly, 
when. an officer holding a high position near the person of M-j-sty under- 
went a severe horsewhipping at the hands of a spirited m-mb-r of the 
St-ck Exch-nge, whose gallant conduct shows that the military reputation 
of the hero of M-nd-n, to whose family Mr. M-nn-rs is said to be related, 
has not deteriorated on this occasion.” 

Thinking there was just the possibility that he might not have the op- 
portunity of wreaking his vengeance on Loftus Tippy that same after- 
noon, he did not immediately post the paragraph to the editor of the 
Morning Goose as he had originally intended, but merely addressed 


and deposited it in his pocket-book, ready to be sent when the event 
came off, 


Having thus far put matters ex train, Grimshaw returned home, ex- 
changed his stick for a riding-whip, and then sallied forth anew. 


XXVI. 
POMPEY AND CESAR AT A DISTANCE. 


Consiwer1n¢ the slight nature of Loftus Tippy’s accident, it was high 
time for him, three weeks after it occurred, to be out of the doctor’s hands. 
So the outer world probably said ; but none of Loftus Tippy’s.outer world 
had ever been in those hands, or they would not have hazarded so rash 
an observation. Mr. Spike, at any rate, knew better. He looked upon 
a patient much in the same way that a policeman regards the ruffian he 
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has had a desperate struggle with, and whom, having got him down, he 
is resolved to keep there. 

It is a fortunate thing for patients that a certain course of medicine 
does not always produce the disease it is supposed to curve, or Loftus 
Tippy’s condition would have been bad indeed. From Taraxacum to 
Hydrochlorate acid—from Hydrochlorate to Hydrocyanie—from Hydro- 
eyanic to Benzoic—from Benzoic to Nitrice—from Nitric to Sulphuric, 
and from Sulphuric back’ again to Taraxacum, the several medicaments 
had been sent in search of the several ailments which obstinately would 
not declare themselves, but which Mr. Spike felt perfectly satisfied were 
somewhere, though whether lurking in the person of Loftus Tippy or of 
some still more luckless individual, he did not take upon himself to say. 
Whoever the sick man might be, it was Loftus Tippy who swallowed the 
physic, and as he was only hypochondriacal, with the constitution of an 
armadillo, it did him no further harm than make him fancy himself an 
interesting invalid. 

This was not, however, the limit of his fancies. Though amongst his 
numerous acquaintance he had never found any to give him encourage- 
ment to write, he entertained the notion that the stuff of which an author is 
made was in him, and at various times, in moments of “ idlesse,” was wont 
to occupy himself with scribbling down the crude ideas that came into his 
head. Not that he ever had an original thought! Without, perhaps, 
being aware of it, his bent lay in quite an opposite direction : he was con- 
tent to wear any kind of literary cast-off clothes, that he might darn and 
patch them after his own fashion. The more “ Grub-street” they were, 
the better, for then the assimilation of style was the more complete. He 
had a certain daring, however, and would fly at any game that crossed 
his path, and if his orthography had only been a few shades better, would 
have parodied Milton and called the sounding verse his own. There were 
few of the letter-boxes of the leading London journals that did not, at one 
time or other, become the recipients of his contributions, but, on the other 
hand, it is only fair to the editors of those journals to say that the transit 
of his contributions from the letter-box to the waste-paper basket was, 
generally speaking, as swift as it could possibly be made. Still he was 
not deterred by frequent failure, but continued to dribble on, in the ex- 
pectation of adding to the stream of anonymous literature, with the hope, 
perchance—who can tell ?—of collecting his fugitive pieces one day, and 
astonishing the world with an acknowledged volume! Had he been a 
poor man, Loftus Tippy would, probably, have belonged to that class so 
gracefully described as “the literary hack,” by one of the advertising 
“literary agents” of the present day; but as besides his pay and appoint- 
ments as Lieutenant of the Royal Pantry, he had ample pecuniary re- 
sources, he wrote, as he said, “for his own amusement,”—a well-chosen 
form of speech, since he contributed to the amusement of nobody else. 

There are novelists by the score who find their materials on the 
neglected shelves of old circulating libraries, but Loftus Tippy took no 
such precaution against discovery: the latest publication offered him the 
readiest means of imitation. Moliére, in the plenitude of his genius, used 
to say: “Je prends mon bien partout ot je le trouve ;” and Loftus 
Tippy adopted the great dramatist’s maxim, with only a slight difference. 
His motto was: “Je prends les biens d’autrui.” 

In the whole course of Loftus Tippy’s brilliant career, there had never 
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been so favourable an opportunity for indulging in literary relaxation as 
that which his present confinement to his room afforded him. On the 
morning when Grimshaw made up his mind to do that which we wot of, 
Loftus Tippy, arrayed in a shawl dressing-gown of gorgeous Persian 

ttern, seated himself at his desk, with the avowed intention of “ send- 
‘ing something to Punch.” A recent number of that estimable periodical 
was at hand to supply him with “the kind of thing they wanted”—and 
as it so happened that the manner in which certain newspapers reply to 
their correspondents having just been the subject of a facetious article, 
Loftus Tippy resolved to take up that subject. After two or three hours 
of laborious gestation, he accordingly produced the following imitation, 
with which he was as much satisfied as if he had not been a servile 
plagiarist : 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

“ Constantinopouis. No. A Turkish ‘ Hat’ is not a Turban, but 
an official document; neither is the officer who sees it executed a Hatty 
Sheriff—unless he happens to be by trade a hatter. That, of course, 
would make a difference. But then nobody sells hats in Turkey, and 


our correspondent must be as ‘mad as a hatter’ to give us the trouble 
of answering his question. . 

“Ts Lorp PALMERSTON A HUNDRED AND THREE YEARS OLD? We 
believe not; but he retains all his faculties. Though fond of ‘ chaff,’ 
he is too old a bird to be caught by it. 

“A. S.S. wants to know if the Queen of Madagascar likes sweet- 
breads. We cannot tell, but we feel sure A. S. S. is partial to thistles. 

“ A Surrerer is gently reminded that Puysic is not usually spelt in 
the way he writes it. ‘ Fizzick’ may be an energetic looking word, but 
it is not a correct one. 

“Susan is right. Servants’ language should be respected. If Susan 
did say ‘There was an ’ail storm this morning which blow’d everythink 
to shreds,’ her mistress need not have hurt her feelings by replying, 
‘That’s lucky, for the gardener is coming to nail up the creepers.’ 
Sarcasm has its limits. 

“* How TO MAKE A couGH Go.’ Numerous correspondents ask us 
this question. Here is our receipt: Take fresh holly-leaves, penknife- 
blades, powdered glass, sawdust and crushed cinders, of each a good 
handful; mix in the throat, and stir briskly with a cat’s-tail or a sprig of 
furze. This will make any cough ‘go,’ and pretty fast too. 

“Tr ‘A Lopcer at Maraare,’ having engaged a bedroom for a 
week, is so tormented by certain nocturnal companions that he cannot 
get a wink of sleep, he had better get up in the middle of the night, 
light a candle, ‘flea away and be at rest.’ Or, if he prefers being out 
of pocket to getting out of bed, he may literally interpret the text. 
Under any circumstances he will have to pay for his lodging. 

“* A Steertess Wire’ is informed that she cannot obtain a divorce 
on account of her husband’s heavy snoring, which bears, no doubt, a strong 
resemblance to a ‘ battery,’ but there is no evidence to show that it is an 
‘assault.’ No jury on these grounds would convict him of cruel treat- 
ment ; besides, all jurymen snore.” 

“Upon my word,” said Loftus Tippy, as he perused the last para- 
graph, ‘I think that is the best of any! Jurymen always do snore. I’ve 

eard them at it when I’ve been in the jury-box myself. Uncommon 
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good! ‘ Punch’ will be glad to get this. It beats anything I ever saw 
there.” 

He had scarcely superscribed his letter, and sealed it with his own 
crest,—a gander courant, cackling, proper,—when Mr. Spike was an- 
nounced. 

*« Ah, my dear Colonel !”” exclaimed the Doctor,— busy with pen and 
ink as usual! Take care, though! You mustn’t overdo it. The brain 
requires rest.” 

“ Oh,” replied Loftus Tippy, carelessly, —“ a mere trifle. Only a skit 
for Punch. They like my things,—so, now and then, I knock them off 
something. No head-work in that, you know.” 

“ But I do not know that,” returned Spike. Easy reading, —you 
remember the proverb. So you're one of the Punch men! I should never 
have suspected it. See what secrets we medical men stumble on! Well, 
since you have given us so much pleasure, it’s our duty, as part of the 
public, to do what we can for you in return. How is the shoulder this 
morning ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t feel anything the matter there.”’ 

“ And the head,—and the”—et czetera,—tongue, pulse, and so forth, 
—to which exhaustive question a favourable answer—indeed, rather too 
favourable—was returned. 

“When shall I be well enough to get out, Doctar?’’ asked the 
patient. 

“Get out!” echoed Spike, with not the most encouraging accent. 
“ Not yet awhile—not for—some—days to come. We must not be rash. 
If we went out too soon we should probably knock down in an hour all 
the strength we’ve been storing up for the last three weeks.” 

“ But I feel dreadfully as if I wanted a walk, Doctar !” 

“You mustn’t attempt it at present. I declare I could noé¢ answer for 
the consequences. A gentle drive, perhaps, in the brougham, say for half 
an hour to begin with. We will see about it. Don’t think I wish to keep 
you in! On the contrary, nothing would delight me more than to see you 
stretching out like a postman, or a professional pedestrian training,— 
but ‘ Sat cito, si sat tuto,’—you remember the proverb.” 

As Loftus Tippy did xo¢ remember the proverb, nor know its meaning, 
he only laughed; but that equally answered Spike’s purpose, which was 
to keep his patient in good humour. 

“ The brougham will do very well,” resumed the invalid, “and really 
I must have a drive. I’ve some particular business.” 

** Could it not be transacted here?” asked Spike. 

“No, not exactly. The fact is, I want to be photographed,—and one 
must have a skylight to do it in, you know.” 

“ But there’s no sach great hurry. You must wait till you’re quite 
well. You will be looking all the better.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it. I don’t want to look better. I want to be done 
as I look now. Thin and pallid, with my arm in a sling. I’ve plenty of 
cartes de visite taken when I was in my bloom.” 

“ That’s a curious idea,” observed Spike. 

** It may seem so to you,” replied Loftus Tippy, “but I’ve a very good 
reason for it, and as you’re my doctar,—and the thing, you know, might 
oa an effect on my health, I don’t mind telling you. There's a lady in 

e case.’ 
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“ Oh, that’s your reason! But why not send her one of the others?” 
*‘ Why, the last time I saw her I was looking so dev’lish well. She 
has heard of my accident, and I want her to see the change. Women 
like that sort of thing. It makes them take an interest in you.” 

‘Of course—in those they know. May I ask—have you been long 
engaged ?” 

* No—not long. In fact, we are not exactly engaged ; but we shall 
be, as soon as I’m able to get out. I have written to propose.” 

“ And are sure of your answer ?” 

“TI should say so. I don’t imagine there can be any objection on her 

art. I have got over mine.” 
“Oh, you had one ?” 


“Yes! The fact is, the famaly she belongs to isin trade. Her father 


—very rich, I believe—keeps a shop. One of those people you never see 
more than half of.” 


How do you mean 

“ Never see their legs, you know. Ouly their upper part. The rest 
is behind the countar.” 

“ Obliged to guess, then, at the contents of the breeches-pocket! 
Ha! ha! ha! Good! Well, Colonel, I wish you joy. You're a lucky 
man! Then, after a moment’s reflection, Spike added: “ We are strain- 


ing a point; but, perhaps, under all circumstances, we might manage to 
let you have a sitting to-morrow.” 


Will you come with me, Doctar ?” 

“TI! Let mesee! What are my engagements?” 

He took out one of Lett’s Diaries, and rapidly turned over the leaves. 
The book was almost blank, but he had great powers of clairvoyance, 
and saw what was not there. 

“Um! um!” he muttered, “ To-morrow, Wednesday, the 9th: Heavy 
day. Nine: Alpha-road—Mrs. Harkaway—case of perytyphlitis. Half- 
past nine: Portman-square—Admiral Yellowley—icterus. Zen: Bel- 
grave-place — Mr. Sidebottom — hip-joint — operation. leven: Bed- 
ford-row—Mrs. Musty—obstinate dyspepsia—consultation—Dr. Figg. 
Twelve: Finsbury-square— Alderman Bilge —dropsy. One: Guy’s 
Hospital —lecture. Two: Albany — Captain Leapingwell — fractured 
tibia; let me see—Albany, that’s close by—might manage to spare half 
an hour—Captain getting better—terrible fall— wonderful recovery 
—talks of a testimonial—don’t like that kind of thing—must submit— 
fate of the profession—yes—I think I may promise,”—here Spike 
raised his voice, though every word he uttered had been heard by Loftus 
Tippy—“ I think I may promise from a quarter past two to a quarter to 
three. At three I must be at home for my poor patients—never know 
what I have to do afterwards—may be called upon at any time—often 
am—as in your case, my dear sir—when least expected. Let us say, 
then, a quarter past two. Not far off, I hope ?” 

“Close by,” said Loftus Tippy. “It is directly opposite the Albany. 
Not a stone’s throw from here. Maull and Polyblank are my photo- 
graphers. I never go to any but first-rate people. They always manage 
to catch your best expressian |” 

“T think I must be going now,” said Spike, looking at his watch. 
‘ Bless me, how late it is! Nearly forgot my consultation with the 
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President, in Half-Moon-street—only ten minutes to spare. Shall be 
just in time.” 

He rose and walked to the window, apparently not in any particular 
hurry. 

“ What a lively situation this is! Always something stirring !’’ 

“Yes! It’s a pleasant look out,” said Loftus Tippy. 

“Ts it?” said Spike to himself, at that instant catching a glimpse of 
the stalwart form of Grimshaw, striding along on the opposite side of the 
street with a riding-whip in his hand. “I was sure that was what he 
meant. It would be good fun, but I shan’t stop to see it. I should be 
lugged in as a witness. To-morrow, then, at a quarter-past two!” he 
added aloud ; and Loftus Tippy was left alone. 

Utterly unconscious of the dangerous proximity of his foe, the gallant 
Colonel also went to the window, inwardly regretting that the visit to 
Maull and Polyblank was not for that afternoon. He put his glass to 
his eye, and in his usual nonchalant manner gazed up and down Picca- 
dilly. He had not done so long, before he, too, became aware of Grim- 
shaw’s presence in the street. 

“What can that fellaw want, I wondar!” he said, observing that 
Grimshaw kept pacing up and down, brandishing his whip, and casting 
fierce glances every now and then towards the spot where Loftus Tippy 
was standing. “ He puts me in mind of somebody I have seen somewhar.”” 

Grimshaw, on his part, was also soliloquising. 

“ There he is!” he muttered. “I wonder if he means to come out. 
Spike spoke truth. He has got his arm in a sling. How I should like 
to get at him!” 

If Grimshaw had been sincere nothing was easier than the accomplish- 
ment of his wish. He had but to cross the road: the entrance to Tippy’s 
chambers was only a door or two from the corner of St. James’s-street, 
and in less than two minutes he might be face to face with the man he 
intended to flog, and the whole affair would be over. Perhaps he was 
restrained by the consideration that the punishment he meditated ought 
to be inflicted as publicly as possible ; selhens he thought that the person 
assaulted might appeal to the poker, or, by the help of his servants, kick 
him down stairs: anybody might be overcome by numbers. He con- 
tinued, therefore, as the French say, to “arpenter” the pavement be- 
tween Burlington Arcade and Bond-street, making his whip sing in 
the air from time to time as he cut away at nothing, and still directing 
furious glances at Loftus Tippy’s window. At last, observing that he 
could not succeed in luring his rival within arm’s length, and noticing, 
on the other hand, that the vigilant eye of the tall beadle of the hou 
was suspiciously fixed upon him, Grimshaw made up his mind what 
course to adopt. Halting suddenly, immediately opposite where Loftus 
Tippy stood, he once more flourished his weapon, and said, in his loudest 
tones : 

“Infernal coward! Consider yourself horsewhipped !” 

He then turned, and, calling a Hansom (let none suppose he feared 
pursuit), slipped into it, solacing his injured honour as he hasti!y drove 
away by exclaiming, with Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici! What can a man 
do more !” 

“ That fellaw,” said Loftus Tippy, who had been attentively watching 
Grimshaw’s manceuvres—“ that fellaw must be a madmaun!’ 
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But litil out of Pise stant a tour, 
In which tour in prisoun put was he; 
And with him been his litil children thre, 
Theldest skarsly fyf yer was of age; 
Allas! fortune! it was gret cruelté 

Such briddes to put in such a cage. 


The Monke’s Tale. 


hell, and had seen the punishment of cheats, liars, and impostors of all 
kinds, they were led by the braying of a horn, 


Sounded so loud, the peal it had made 
The thunder feeble, 


to where the ninth and lowest circle lay. 

In this circle, divided into four rounds, four sorts of traitors were 
paying the penalty of their crimes. The first round, Caina, where 
wretches were fixed up to the neck in ice so thick that had Tabernicch 
and Pietrapana both uprisen from their bases, and fallen across it, it had 
not cracked, contained the spirits of those who had betrayed their 
kindred. 

In the second, Antenora, where the prisoners were also ice-bound “ as 
high as to the face,” shivered the traitors to their country. 

In the third, Ptolomea, were those who had betrayed under the 
semblance of kindness ; and in the fourth, wholly covered in with ice, 
were those who had betrayed their benefactors. 

As Dante, following Virgil, passed towards the end of the second 
round, his attention was attracted by a horror surpassing the many 
horrors around him, and arresting his steps with irresistible fascination. 
Pent in one ice-hole were two spirits jammed together, of whom one had 
his neck freer from the ice than his companion, so that his head 


Was cowl unto the other; and as bread 

Is raven’d up through hunger, the uppermost 

Did so apply his fangs to the other’s brain, 

Where the spine joins it. 
The poet, horror-stricken, stopped in front of the heads, and asked the 
eater the meaning of his “so beastly sign of hate.” 


His jaws uplifting from the fell repast, 
That sinner wiped them on the hairs o’ the head 
Which he behind had mangled, then began 


to tell the second part of the story of which I propose to relate the first. 

The miserable factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, which rent Italy 
for more than two centuries, divided even private families against them- 
selves, much more the jealous cities of the small republics. In almost 
every case the party dominant for the time being exercised the utmost 
rigour over the other, proscribing, banishing it, and, wherever the slightest 
pretext for so doing was offered, taking the lives of its members. The 


“ fuorusciti,” or the banished, became so decided a feature in Italian 
VOL. LY. N 


Wuen Dante and his guide had gone through the eighth circle of 
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politics that the participle was made into a noun, and a “ fuoruscito” be- 
came synonymous with a Guelph or Ghibeline who was exiled from his 
country through the malice of one or other of these factions. 

To state the case broadly, the Guelphs were those who supported the 
temporal power of the Church and a free municipal government in the 
cities; the Ghibelines, those who resisted the Papal pretensions, and 
approved of a municipal government dependent on the imperial. Most 
of the Tuscan towns were, for reasons too lengthy to be given here, 
thoroughly devoted to the Guelphic interests: the Lombard cities were 
more in the hands of the emperor, either directly or by means of inde- 
pendent princes, whose interests led them to side with the opponents of 
the Papal power. 

From the year 1301, when Dante Alighieri, Chief of the Priors, 
caused the heads of the Bianchi and Neri factions, who were identified 
with the Guelphs and Ghibelines respectively, to be expelled from 
Florence, and they obtained help from the Pope and Charles of Valois to 
drive out their enemies in their turn, the city of Florence was eminently 
Guelphic. Even before that time she had been conspicuous in opposition 
to the emperor, and was reckoned as a strong bulwark of the Church. 

Genoa, though rather Ghibeline iu her politics, had a strong infusion 
of the opposite spirit ; and this, with the hatred begotten of commercial 
rivalry, and common to all her citizens in respect of Pisa, led her to 
court the alliance of the Guelphs of Florence rather than to seek the 
friendship of the Ghibelines of Pisa. 

Pisa herself was, with the exception of a small minority, thoroughly 
Ghibeline, and she saw with apprehension the formidable league of un- 
friendly towns which surrounded her territory towards Florence and 
Genoa, her bitter political and commercial enemies. 

This peculiar position of Pisa called for a strong and vigilant govern- 
ment, and it often became necessary for her to commit her safety and her 
liberties to the care of some chief magistrate, whom she armed with 
almost despotic power. But in ordinary times she was ruled by her own 
citizens through an elective magistracy and a town council, presided over 
by some man of wealth and position as her nominal head. This office of 
president was often given to the noblemen who lived in the Pisanese. 
The family. of the Counts Della Gherardesca, a wealthy and powerful 
one, had several times enjoyed it, to the satisfaction of the Pisans. These 
counts were, moreover, strong Ghibelines, and so entirely devoted to the 
imperial interests, that when Conradine, the grandson of Frederic II., 
came on his ill-starred expedition to recover his kingdom of Naples from 
Charles of Anjou, the two chiefs of the Gherardesca joined their fortunes 
with his, and perished with him in the market-place at Naples. 

By their death Count Ugolino became head of the family, chief of the 
Ghibelines, and, by the suffrages of the people, principal magistrate of 
Pisa. He was a man of vast ambition, small conscientiousness, and strong 
determination. He considered his wealth and talents ill rewarded by the 
municipal honours which even a city like Pisa could bestow; and he 
hankered after a position more prince-like and more splendid in which to 
make himself shine. 

The examples of the Torriani and Visconti, the Estense, the Polentani, 
and Della Scala were before him, and he could not choose but look at 
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them. What had been done at Milan and Ferrara, at Ravenna and 

Verona, might surely be repeated at Pisa. Could not the enemies of the 
state and of his own party be utilised to serve his purposes? What 
mattered the loss of the independence of Pisa so long as she was governed 
by him? What mattered the falling away of the republic if his family 
were aggrandised thereby? The thought that he was about to betray 
the confidence of his countrymen seems to have been unaccompanied by 
an atom of compunction. He resolved to make the best use of his position 
to assist him in achieving his object. He was, of course, too prudent to 
speak of what was in his mind, but he gave a sign of extraordinary de- 
parture from the traditional policy of his family, by giving his sister in 
—_ to Jean Visconti, judge or lord of Gallura, and chief of the Pisan 
Guelphs. 

The meaning of this was soon apparent. The government of Pisa dis- 
covered a conspiracy of Count Ugolino and Gallura to subvert the state 
by the aid of the Tuscan Guelphs, and to share the prize between them. 
This was in 1274. Gallura was banished the Pisan territory, and Ugolino 
was thrown into prison. The former died soon afterwards at San Miniato, 
but Ugolino found means to get out of prison, and betook himself to the 
Florentine and Lucchese army, whose aid he easily secured to assist him 
against the hated Ghibelines of Pisa. 

But it was far from the count’s wish to see his countrymen crushed— 
at least by any but himself. He accordingly expressed himself satisfied, 
and pote Ae | in causing a cessation of hostilities, when in 1276 the 
Pisans consented to recal him. On his return he strove to attract both 
parties without committing himself to either. Secretly he continued his 
relations with the Guelphs at the same time that he courted the attention 
of their opponents. His great wealth drew many to his side, and the know- 
ledge of his powerful connexions made him a formidable enemy. 

An opportunity of enlarging his authority presented itself in 1282, 
when the long smouldering animosity of the Genoese and Pisans, being 
excited by a real affront to the flag of Genoa, burst out into open war. 

Some dispute had arisen at St. Jean d’Acre between the Pisan and 
Genoese colonists, and had resulted in the burning of the houses of the 
latter. This cause of complaint was included in a demand for satisfaction 
which the Genoese made on account of some hostile acts done in Corsica. 
Satisfaction was refused, and the two cities prepared for war. 

In accordance with a strange custom, born of a chivalrous spirit which 
scorned to take advantage, either city allowed the presence of five com- 
missioners from the other to watch and report upon the chara¢ter of the 
preparations. 

The war was carried on with lukewarmness for two years, on account 
of the backwardness of the armaments, but in August, 1284, the Genoese 
fleet put to sea in search of the enemy, and came up with them on the 
6th of the same month, off the island of Meloria, at the mouth of the 
Arno. The numbers of ships were about equal—viz. one hundred on 
each side. Alberto Morosini, a Venetian, who had been made podesta 
or dictator of Pisa, commanded the first division of the Pisan fleet. Count 
Ugolino and Andreotto Saracini, who had been associated with him as 


captains of the fleet, led two other divisions. Oberto Doria and Conrad 
Spinola commanded the Genoese. : 
n2 
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The battle was fought with great fury and courage until the capture of 
the Pisan admiral, when Ugolino hung out the signal of retreat. It was 
asserted by the Pisans, and very generally believed, that at this time the 
battle was by no means lost; that the count could have continued the 
fight with a good chance of winning, but that he purposely contributed 
to the defeat of his countrymen in order to weaken them sufficiently to 
receive his dominion. 

The event seemed to warrant the suspicion ; but treason or no treason, 
the defeat was crushing. Twenty-eight galleys were taken, seven were 
destroyed; five thousand men were killed, and eleven thousand, including’ 
the admiral, taken prisoners. 

As soon as the news of the battle were known, Florence, Lucca, 
Sienna, Pistoia, Prato, and Volterra—all the Tuscan Guelphs, in fact— 
declared war against Pisa, with the intention of destroying the last 
stronghole f the Ghibelines. The Pisans, in their utter distress, were 
compelled to accept the rule of a man whom they had once proved to be 
a traitor, whom they loudly accused of assisting their enemies in the 
recent battle, and whose character they had reason to suspect in every 

articular. But then he was known to have influence with the Guelphs. 

one but he could stand between them and this fresh set of enemies. 
Traitor as he was, sinister as were his designs, it was better to trust to 
the chance of some gleam of patriotism remaining within him, or to that 
of his interests running concurrently with theirs against the Guelphs, 
than to expose themselves to the certain destruction which their helpless- 
ness invited. 

Ugolino caused himself to be appointed captain-general for ten years, 
and at once set to work to break up the Guelphic league. By money, by 
concessions, and by his personal influence, he succeeded in achieving this 
object; but he also made it the means of consolidating his own power at 
the expense of the Pisan state. 

At his instance, Florence required as a condition precedent of peace, 
that all the count’s enemies and all the chief Ghibelines should be 
banished, and that certain strong castles should be surrendered. These . 
hard conditions were complied with, but the Pisans absolutely refused to 
agree to the count’s proposal to give up some strongholds which alone 
protected them from the armies of the Lucchesi, their known enemies, 
and the count’s known friends. 

To oppose Ugolino’s offer to give the important fortress of Castro in 
Sardinia, of which island the Pisans were sovereigns, in exchange for the 
prisoners taken at Meloria, the prisoners themselves sent deputies from 
Genoa; and the poor people had to contend at the same time against the 
malice of a foreign enemy, and against the craft of a protector powerful 
and willing to harm them. 

In order to keep himself in power, he refused to make peace with 
Genoa, or to treat again for the return of the prisoners. His enemies, 
and they were many, now felt the weight of his anger. Under colour of 
administering justice, he banished, or judicially murdered, their persons, 
confiscated their property, and proscribed their families. 

The tyranny and cruelty of the man excited his own nephew, Nino de 
Gallura, to attempt to arouse the people against him. Nino, though a 
Guelph, joined with him the Gualandi, Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, all 
Ghibeline families, and entered into an agreement with them to procure 
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limitations to the power of the count, to set on foot a peace with Genoa, 
and to obtain the liberation of the prisoners. The attempt to raise the 
people to revolt proved idle; but they so far backed the conspirators 
that, when Nino openly accused his uncle of having overstepped the 
bounds of his authority as captain-general, and of having acted as 
podesta, Ugolino was obliged for the moment to yield. 

A podesta was named, and the count, without being deprived of his 
office of captain-general, was obliged to desist from governing the city as 
& prince. 

Eat he only bided his time. Shortly afterwards, in 1287, he formed 
an alliance with Ruggiero degli Ubaldini, Archbishop of Pisa, the object 
of which was to drive Nino de Geallura and his party from the city, to 
seize the supreme power, and to share it between them. The plan was 
successfully carried out. Gallura and his friends were driven from the 
city, and Ugolino caused himself to be proclaimed captain and lord 
(capitano e signore) of Pisa. ‘Say then, Lombard, is there anything 
lacking to me ?” was his insolent question to a citizen, as he entered his 
palace. “ Nothing, sir, except the wrath of God,” was the reply. 

Once established in power, Ugolino did not scruple to throw away the 
tool by which he had secured it. He refused to acknowledge the dean 
of the archbishop, and, in answer to the popular cry that he should be 
associated with him in the government, the count replied that he recog- 
nised no equal. In vain the Ghibelines asked to be represented. Neither 
Guelph nor Ghibeline was to share the glory of his reign. Ruggiero, 
though “not less ambitious nor cruel than the count, was more simu- 
lating.” He, too, bided his time. 

Meanwhile, the misery of the people increased, and with it the tyranny 
of their ruler. Their commerce was destroyed by his persistent refusal 
to make peace with Genoa; their liberties were daily trampled on in the 
most flagrant way, and their friends were rotting in the Genoese prisons 
because it did not suit the tyrant’s interest to have them recalled. 

Their murmurs and their deep curses reached his ears and aroused his 
anger. His nephew was one day representing in vivid colours the suf- 
ferings of the people, and indirectly sigunaling him with being the 
cause of them, when he drew his dagger from its sheath, and struck a 
blow at him. A nephew of the archbishop was standing by, and rushed 
forward to stop the blow. The count, balked of his intention, turned 
round upon the unfortunate young man, and laid him dead at his feet. 
This was the last straw which broke the archbishop’s patience. ' 

Taking advantage of the popular anger at a further refusal of the count 
to treat with Genoa, and discovering a design of his still more to subject 
the city by the introduction of the Guelphs, Ruggiero, on July 1, 1288, 
called the people to arms. He heightened their fury by telling them of 
plans, real or imaginary, for the suppression of their liberties and for the 
surrender of their city to their enemies. 

The count, with his family and friends, was closely besieged in the 
palace, which was barricaded and defended with desperate courage. But 
the assailants, having fired it in several places, gained an entrance, rushed 
in, slew the bastard son of Ugolino and one of his grandsons, and cap- 
tured him, Gaddo and Uguccione, his youngest sons, and Nino, Dit te 
Brigata, and Anselmuccio, his grandsons. These were all dragged out 
of the palace, and thrust into a tower on the Piazza dei Anziani, where 
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they were detained till the following March. It then became a question 
as to what should be done with them, and the archbishop was the man 
to answer it. He took the key of the tower from the warders, whom he 
dismissed from further attendance, locked the door that none might open 
it, and threw the key into the Arno. 

Five days the survivor of the other four remained, having seen their 
death-struggles and tasted of their anguish. He then succumbed to 
hunger in the Famine Tower, and was carried to Antenora to expiate his 
crimes, and to wait in that ice-hole, for the wicked priest who had so 
foully done him to death. 

Hear him tell the tale he told to Dante : 


When I awoke, 
Before the dawn, amid their sleep I heard 
My sons (for they were with me) weep and ask 
For bread. Right cruel art thou if no pan 
Thou feel at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow? 
Now had they waken’d ; and the hour drew near 
When they were wont to bring us food; the mind 
Of each misgave him through his dream, and I 
Heard, at its outlet underneath, lock’d up 
The horrible tower: whence, uttering not a word, 
I looked upon the visage of my sons. 
I wept not: so all stone I felt within. 
They wept : and one, my little Anselm, cried, 
“Thou lookest so! Father, what ails thee?” Yet 
I shed no tear, nor answer’d all that day 
Nor the next night, until another sun 
Came out upon the world. When a faint beam 
Had to our doleful prison made its way, 
And in four countenances I descried 
The image of my own, on either hand 
Through agony I bit ; and they, who thought 
I did it through desire of feeding, rose 
O’ the sudden and cried, “ Father, we should grieve 
Fay less, if thou wouldst eat of us: thou gavest 
These weeds of miserable flesh we wear ; 
And do thou strip them off from us again.” 
-Then not to make them sadder, I kept down 
My spirit in stillness. That day and the next 
e all were silent. Ab, obdurate earth! 
Why open’dst not upon us? When we came 
To the fourth day, then Gaddo at my feet 
Outstretch’d did fling him, crying, “ Hast no help 
For me, my father!” There . ied; and e’en 
Plainly as thou seest me, saw I the three 
Fall one by one ’twixt the fifth day and sixth: 
Whence I betook me, now grown blind, to grope 
Over them all, and for three days aloud 
Call’d on them who were dead. Then fasting got 
The mastery of grief. Thus having spoke, 
Once more upon the wretched skull his teeth 
He fasten’d like a mastiff’s ’gainst the bone, 
Firm and unyielding.* 


* Cary’s Dante, canto xxxiii. 
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A TOWN FULL OF MAD PEOPLE. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


A POPULATION composed of two thousand lunatics and two hundred 
and fifty sane people should surely be as worthy of a visit and as much 
an object of interest as the Mormons on the Great Salt Lake, or the 
engaging natives of Borioboola-gha. And as we have only a railway run 
of four or five miles to reach the unique community, perhaps some readers 


may be minded to perform the journey with us, or should their nerves ~ 


not be equal to the task of plunging in medios lunaticos, they may take 
our report as a faithful and true description of this mad town, with its 

ublie and private establishments, its brewery, its bakery, its laundry, its 
ae workshops, its gas-works, its chapel, its cemetery, its infirmary, and 
its outlying farm. 

De lunatico inquirendo, then—not by —— gentlemen of county 
repute summoned to meet in the library of the hall, or place, or court, or 
castle, to declare whether my Lord Wornout or Sir Matthew Usedup be 
of sufficiently strong mind to grant a renewal of those leases which are 
about to fall in, and in regard of which his heir at law, his very dutiful 
son, is getting fidgety: to listen to the opinion of the family doctor as to 
the period when he first saw a flicker about my lord’s or Sir Matthew’s 
reason, and what he thinks of it now; to examine the feeble old man in 
the arm-chair, sitting in the next room, and to hear him piteously appeal 
for alms, or feebly acknowledge that he cannot form the slightest estimate 
of his property’s value; rarely (too rarely, perhaps) to listen to an 
advocate on his behalf; to be ruled, sometimes even biased, by the un- 
certain summing up of the learned commissioner ; and finally, guided by 
the dates of the family doetor, to pronounce that “ the subject of this inquiry 
is of unsound mind and incapable of managing his own affairs, and has 
been so from the of , 18—.” Not of this sort is our inquiry 
to-day. The subjects of it have, alack! no property to look after—no 
+ leases to grant —no heirs-at-law—no family doctor; and we are not 
twenty-six gentlemen of repute, but one humble individual (accompanied 
by the chaplain and medical superintendent of the establishment), makin 
our unofficial inquiry into the condition of our poor mad brothers 
sisters in the huge asylum for pauper lunatics at Colney Hatch. 

Considering the easy contiguity of Colney Hatch to the metropolis, 
and the picturesqueness of the surrounding country, it is a place but little 
known to the majority of Londoners. Passengers by the Great Northern 
Railway are well acquainted with the long dull wall that forms’ the 
eastern boundary of the asylum ; but the line itself commands no prospect 
of the beautiful scenery hereabouts, nor, indeed, affords any considerable 
view of the establishment itself. But approaching it from the Green 
Lanes of Stoke Newington (now, alas! rapidly becoming a misnomer), 
and from the long country lane that bears up to it from Bowes’s Farm— 
or, still better, walking from Hornsey-rise through Crouch-end, over 
Muswell-hill, and skirting the new Alexandra Park—you will become 
conscious of being surrounded by scenery that can compete with any of 
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the suburbs, and excels in expanse of view and in undulation of ground 
far-famed Sydenham and Penge. The air, too, is invigorating and 
bracing—clear, bright, and sharp—lifting, as it were, the pedestrian up 
the steep hills that abound upon his road. 

On the beautiful landscape the asylum itself suddenly looms, an eye- 
sore and a blot; for, it must be confessed, it has no architectural beauties. 
Taste has been sacrificed to utility, and the west side and back of the 
. building, which are the views presented to the traveller over Muswell- 
hill, indicate an irregular three-sided brick square, with an unclassical 
cupola marking the front centre. The least said in description of the 
exterior, perhaps, the better; so, inscribing our name as required in a 
book in the porter’s lodge, let us commence our examination of the 
internal arrangements. But we have to pass down a broad avenue 
bounded by shrubberies and ornamental grounds, in which we see men at 
work hoeing and raking, of whom we have an uneasy, not to say painful, 
imagining that they may perchance be not quite right in the head, as 
indeed turns out, on inquiry, to be the case. On, on, down this long 
avenue, with an eye occasionally cast over each shoulder, and loins 
gathered up for a run for our life, till we come to the centre portal, on 
which our knock sounds startlingly loud and hollow. Once inside, we 
are lost in a labyrinth of corridors and passages, cold and desolate in ap- 
pearance, and deep-sounding to the echoes of closing doors and distant 
footsteps. Turn we to the male side first. It is the hour of work and 
recreation, for work here is recreation to the poor minds which, left to 
themselves, are so empty, and in most cases barren of resources. Although, 
on the men’s side at least, this rule is not universal, for here we are shown 
an apartment in which the occupant has been amusing himself on the con- 
struction of a piano ; to the eye as perfect an instrument as Collard’s work- 
men could turn out, and, to the ear, of harmonious note ; there, a little 
ward which the inmate, a Roman Catholic, has converted into a perfect 
shrine of stained glass, crucifixes, images, and drawings, most tastefull 
arranged, and of pretty effect. How do these solitary workers get their 
materials P we inquired, for the piano was a finished work in all its 
details, even of embellishment; the stained glass was of the most appro- 
priate and judicious selection ; and we were pleased to be told in repl 
that the patients, by good conduct, had so ingratiated themselves wit: 
their keepers or attendants as to be able to procure, out of the odd pence 
given to them in return for little services, helps, or errands, such things 
as they wanted for their jobs. For, be it observed.the piano and a dozen 
other similar articles which we noticed in the several wards were no task- 
work, made for sale for the benefit of the asylum, but merely the amuse- 
ment of leisure hours, and of minds which might otherwise have fallen 
back upon melancholy or mischief. And having had occasion to allude 
to the attendants and their bearing towards their often troublesome 
charges, let us here pause to remark on the good feeling that appears to 
exist between lunatic and keeper. Of course we have heard of instances 
of brutality—even of murder, we believe, once ; but, considering the 
number of patients, the comparative absence of restraint over them, the 
peculiarly disgusting character of the diseases which often follow in the 
train of insanity, the personal violence frequently offered to the keepers, 
their conduct as a body during the twelve years of the asylum’s existence 
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has been marked by forbearance and humanity. The strictness with which 
the committee of visitors watch the conduct of the keepers has no doubt, 
in a great measure, led to this result. In their report for the year 1861, 
they appear fully conscious of their responsibility : 

“No part of the duty which devolves upon the committee is regarded 
by them as of greater urgency than the protection of the unfortunate 
objects of their care from personal violence. The excitable tendency of 
many has, unhappily, a tendency to provoke it ; but the slightest approach 
to it is uniformly controlled by severe reprehension, and generally (as in 
the instance of Vivian and Slater) by immediate dismissal.” All patients 
on discharge—that is, when restored, or partially restored, to reason, and 
beyond and independent of any asylum influence—are interrogated as to 
the treatment they have received, and any misconduct they may have seen 
practised towards others. “But,” as the committee, in their report for 
1859, very reasonably remark, “it is very difficult to arrive at truth in 
cases of this kind, so as to protect the patients without judging the 
attendants too harshly, and it is very possible that in some instances the 
guilty may escape. Whenever the committee are satisfied that the 
charge is proved, the culprit is dismissed.” 

We are assured, however, that the unsolicited testimony of discharged 
patients and their friends to the kindness of those who had charge of them, 
and the gratitude expressed for their treatment in the asylum, very far 
outweighs the entire number of complaints—groundless, exaggerated, 
or true. 

On this most important point, we are pleased at hearing the feeling 
expressed by the committee of visitors : 

“The committee make it a rule to encourage, by every means in 
their power, those whose behaviour to the patients is marked by sym- 
pathy, by kindness, and by forbearance. It must not be forgotten, in- 
deed, that forbearance is a quality eminently requisite in one who has the 
care of these unfortunate beings. Every provocation is offered, accom- 
panied not unfrequently with violence; everything, in short, the very 
reverse of what reasonable men would be expected to do, is practised 
towards the attendants, whose very duties, indeed, are the most irksome 
and revolting, and it is not to be wondered at if their tempers occasionally 
gave way.” 

The men entrusted with these onerous duties do not seem to us to be 
overpaid. There are generally fifty-eight to sixty attendants, being an 
average of one to about twelve and a half patients—viz. two head at- 
tendants, three night attendants, and the rest ordinary day attendants. 
The pay of the first is fifty pounds a year each, with board, lodging, and 
washing; of course; that of the night and day attendants varies from 
twenty-five to thirty-nine pounds a year ; whilst three attendants specially 
allotted to the garden get a guinea a week, without board or lodging. 

But while we are making these extracts, we are uncourteously keeping 
the reader hovering about the dormitories, which he will have had an 
opportunity of examining and finding clean, light, and well ventilated, 
their amount of accommodation ranging from single beds to the number, 
we believe, of twelve, according to size. Many of these dormitories (they 
would have been “ cells” under the old system, and would have contained 
a staple and chain, and a few trusses of straw, instead of a clean, com- 
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fortable bed) present indications of the taste and industry, and, in some 
cases, of the former pursuits of their tenants, and in their decorations 
great latitude seems to be kindly and judiciously allowed to the occu- 
nts. 

P‘The day rooms along which we pass, and in which the patients spend 
wet and unseasonable days, are, we perceive, furnished with appliances 
for innocent recreation—chess, draughts, bagatelle, books and periodicals, 
&c.—and their walls hung with suitable prints, so that they look fur- 
nished and comfortable. 

Threading a dark corridor nearly a quarter of a mile in length, we at 
last come to the workshops, where the patients are employed in the most 
ordinary and tradesman-like manner in making furniture, or in boot and 
shoemaking, and tailoring, for the establishment. There are about 
twenty upholsterers and fifteen carpenters at work ; and the same relative 
numbers of tailors and shoemakers. The twenty tailors make up in one 
year about five hundred coats, four hundred pairs of trousers, two hun- 
dred and fifty waistcoats, and one hundred and fifty bed-sackings, besides 
fifty complete sets of uniform for the attendants, and all the repairs of 
the establishment, which are very heavy, the average number of torn 
garments brought in being twenty per day. ‘The profit earned by each 
man is estimated at 11/. 16s. 432d. per annum, while the estimated cost 
of maintaining each patient is somewhere about 24/. 17s. 6d. The 
fifteen shoemakers make about twenty pairs of leather and five hundred 
and eighty of cloth boots and shoes, earning a profit of 13/. 7s. 2d. per 
man yearly. 

The patients thus employed seem to take great and intelligent interest 
in their work, and several of them rose from their benches to show us, 
with great pride and exultation, the articles they were making. From 
these they would occasionally ramble to other subjects ; and one of them, 
after calling our attention to the stoutness of the soles of a pair of boots 
on which he was engaged, sought to lead us into a discussion on Bishop 
Colenso and the Pentateuch, to which subjects, he said, he had paid great 
attention ; “in fact,” he added, touching his forehead significantly, “ too 
much, I think, for my health.” 

Having gratified our busy friends by a sufficient examination of their 
handiwork, we passed into the grounds, where the male patients of a less 
tractable class were taking the air. On all sides, without any apparent 
restraint, but watched, nevertheless, in a quiet way sufficiently to guard 
against danger or mischief, they were walking hurriedly and abstractedly 
up and down the gravel paths, meeting and passing without a word of 
recognition. For herein lies the strength and safety of the system of 
unrestraint : Lunatics, as a rule, have no power of combination or con- 
spiracy. Each wrapped up in imaginary dignity, views his neighbour as 
inferior in rank or unworthy of notice—each, with a perfect conviction of 
the soundness of his own mind, regards his companion as a madman. 
They seldom converse—if they do, it is on terms of the loftiest supe- 
riority and patronage ; and so, with folded arms and head erect, or with 
hands behind their backs and eyes cast down, they walk along in gloomy 
and stately grandeur. God knows their thoughts! The present is, 
perhaps, the subject of them—they are prime ministers, kings, emperors, 
or the Saviour himself. Some few, perhaps, are brooding over the past, 
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or apprehending the future, but it was our impression that the greater 
number on the male side were full only of the present. To any one old 
enough to remember the exploded system of restraint and coercion as 
applied to lunatics, the spectacle presented in the grounds of the asylum 
is exceedingly gratifying. The enlightened views of the committee of 
visitors are thus expressed in the annual report for 1859 : 

“The committee are strongly of opinion that the more freedom which 
can with propriety be allowed them, and the more confidence reposed in 
them, the better it will be for themselves and for those whose duty it is 
to watch over them. The committee entirely concur in an opinion so 
frequently expressed by the commissioners on lunacy, that the fewer 
barriers there are in the grounds the better ; and they think that the old 
system of airing-courts is not the best adapted for the exercise and 
arrangement of the patients, and might be satisfactorily dispensed with 
altogether, by giving them free access to the grounds generally.” 

The committee were fortified in the conviction by the conduct of the 
patients during the extensive alterations and enlargement of the building. 
Although outer walls were for a time thrown down and fastenings re- 
moved, the attempts at escape were not more numerous than under the 
ordinary state of things. 

“ This latter circumstance,” they report, “has drawn the attention of 
the committee more particularly to a question which has been so much 
discussed of late, that of giving the maximum of liberty to every patient 
compatible with the security of their companions and the public at large. 
The permission to the more quiet patients of taking walks in the neigh- 
bourhood under proper attendance has been considerably extended this 
year, with the best effects as regards them, and without complaints on 
the part of those who protested so loudly against it before the experi- 
ment was made. The still greater boon of being allowed to go and 
spend an entire day with their friends at a distance has been afforded to 
a considerable number. The tranquillising effects on their minds, as 
well as the conviction thus gained by their relatives that such patients 
might, without inconvenience, return to their homes, has removed many 
prejudices which have so frequently operated against patients when dis- 

echarged, from the unwillingness of friends to receive them; so that 
many cures have been expedited at least by the opportunities thus 
afforded, of relaxation and intercourse with the outer world.” 

In pursuance of these merciful views, much freedom of action is allowed 
to the patients. The refractory and violent only are confined to the 
airing-courts, but the calmer and quieter inmates are permitted to take 
their exercise almost unrestrained. Some walked with the stately tread 
of potentates, others with the quick step of men who had a great deal of 
business before them. A few stopped to speak to us, and to impress us 
with a due sense of their dignity and importance. And here, as on the 
women’s side, it was curious to observe tos confused their ideas of sex 


appeared to have become. A tall, stately figure of a man paused conde- 
scendingly before us, and said, in a graciously-forgiving tone, “ Sir, you 
seem to be unconscious whom you are passing. I am—QueeEn Vic- 
TorIA!”’ and passed on with a magnificent wave of the hand; whilst 
another was pointed out to us who fancied he was the Virgin Mary. So, 
on the female side, there are several women who proclaim themselves to 
be Jesus Christ. 
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Before we left the grounds, a patient had contrived to slip a small roll 
of paper into our hands, with a whispered but earnest request that we 
would make it public. What had addled this poor fellow’s brain, we do 
not know; we thought his manuscript might, ae give us some 
clue, but it was utterly incomprehensible to us. It was written in a neat, 
close hand, on small scraps of paper, and, as a curiosity from Colney 
Hatch, we will quote a few sentences by way of specimens of the lucu- 
brations of a lunatic. It commences rationally enough: ‘ Sir,—Would 
you, unless you see any error or impropriety in it, be kind enough to 
transmit this letter to the gentlemen of the Committee ?—G. T. P.” But 
we cannot say as much for what follows: 

“It seems that Virgin Mothers &c. should not be Rich Born, but 
Religious a certain sort always been true (other sorts Female and male 
for some parts) and that they should be so managed by their Parents as 
to have her heart engaged to a Proper Male willing to love her about 
2 years after her first marriage, and yet that by strict obedience to her 
Religious Parents she should court the other Male who is willing to be 
Party to her Ist. marriage the Death-engage marriage and that as soon 
as she can prevail by accomplishing the right sort of Love wherewith to 
make the soul attraction Part of the causation of effectual success, that 
she should thus Win a Dowry for herself and her Man-babe and her 
Parents from the National Debt.” . . . “ But as for me, it appears that 
Now I ought to Obey the Real Isaac of the Real Rebekah and after- 
wards the Real Zaban. The Real Isaac is West and the Real Laban is 
East. Whether the Real Rebekah is West or East I do not know but it 
would be certain success to all Parties if Nobody makes a Mess of it.” 
. .. “From the highest to the Lowest Le ban can not: be ‘on’ until 
after Za ban and None of the class Laban can be ‘ on’ until a certain one 
of them is made Real or rather Rael and there is no way to do this out 
of Order and Precedence. So all are kept waiting for the Pioneers and 
the Pioneers must I suppose wait till I can learn how to teach the Rachel 
how to use her Face and Eyes and Ears and Tongue to find out Who is 
Who of the Bi-marriages and Who is Who of the B La marriages and 
Who is Who of the Bable or Baby lonian or Confusion Marriages Sheep 
and Sheep The True Rebekah is some Person who would gladly accept 
of my mental services and also eligible to accept of them. Also the In- 
dividual Laban &c. cannot be ‘on’ until after the Ist of the Death- 
engage marriages the Jor-Dan or Win dowry Business. But at Present 
all the Women seem to say Now Dan give us none of your Jor.” .. . 
“If the Real Isaac by virtue of adopting me can Pay a Higher Ground 
Rent than any other man, it will be your Interest to let him do so, and 
God who Regulates the sun can No Doubt Rule a small Farm.” 

And in this strain the manuscript fills twelve or fourteen pages, the 
poor writer frequently coming to a stand-still as one lost, and winding up 
a sentence feebly with such words as “ but I do not understand any more 
at present,” “on this point I shall be enlightened further some future 
day,” and so on. 

To the left of the recreation-ground, where we parted with our literary 
or philosophical friend, and separated from it by a low wall, is the airing- 
yard of the refractory. Here you for the first time have ocular conviction 
that you are among madmen. The low brow, the vicious eye, the un- 
certain pace, indicate the wilder and less governable forms of insanity. 
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It requires caution, and even nerve, to pass among these men. One ill- 
looking fellow, whom we strongly suspected of dissembling madness, in- 
formed us in a h tone that he had come from Coldbath-fields Prison 
the night before (which was true), where he had been buried alive and 
dug up again (which, we need not say, was not true): that he was 
“ Adam—no surname—the first man.” His eye all the while was on the 
half-opened door, and he was preparing for a struggle for,it, when he 
caught the eye of an attendant, and skulked away. Another, smitten by 
the charms of our “ hirsute appendage,” kept on crying, in a gruff voice, 
“ What’ll you take for your beard? What’ll you take for your beard ?” 
Whilst a third, with less admiration of our personal appearance, shook his 
fist at us, and exclaimed, “Oh, you cursed rascal! Let me get at you, 
that’s all!’ With this, we thought it time to express our perfect satis. 
faction with what we had seen, and to retreat backwards from the refrac- 
tory-yard. As the door closed, we could still hear the gruff demand, 
“ What’ll you take for your beard?” whilst a fierce and angry face ap- 
—_ — the wall, exclaiming, “ You rascal! If I could get at you, 

t’s 

We now crossed the terrace in front of the workshops, and were con- 
ducted to the brewhouse, where “the patients,” as they are called—all 
lunatics, gentle reader—are brewing the lower class of beer used in the 
establishment under the direction of one brewer and his labourers pos- 
sessed of their senses. They go through their work like ordinary brewers, 
tunmen, and jackmen, suleng a clean, wholesome, light ale, mashing 
eight quarters of malt at a “ gyle,” or brewing, twice a week. The 
stronger sorts of beer are purchased from a London brewery, the con- 
sumption of beer of all kinds at the asylum being eight barrels of thirty- 
six gallons per day. The cellar is a perfect model of cleanness, and con- ~ 
tains twenty-eight vats, each holding eight barrels of beer. 

We next proceed to the bakery, which is admirably arranged, and 
fitted with one of Stevens’s patent bread-making machines. The whole 
work of this department is conducted by eight or nine patients under one 
sane master-baker. In reply to our inquiries, one of these dements, with 
the orthodox white nightcap and powdered face of the trade, informed us 
that six sacks of flour were made into bread every day. 

“ And how many loaves do they produce ?”’ we asked. 

The patient replied, somewhat evasively, we thought, “ We get a 
hundred and fifty quartern loaves from a sack, sir,” as if his poor head 
would not carry him any further. So we helped him out : 

“ Then you make nine hundred and thirty quartern loaves a day ?” 

‘“ Somewhere about that, sir,”’ was the reply. 

The gas with which this mad-town is lighted is manufactured on the 
premises, and consumes fourteen or fifteen tons of coals weekly. But the 
works themselves offer no special point of interest, as this is not one of 
the occupations in which lunatic labour is utilised. 

The farm is a busy scene: irrespective of kitchen-gardens and orna- 
mental grounds, there are thirty-five acres under cultivation, and thirty- 
nine acres of meadow-land. The latter goes to support the thirty cows 
of the establishment, and the former produces wheat, oats, rye, tares, 
clover, mangold-wurzel, parsnips, turnips, and cabbage. Cabbage is a 
most important crop, as may be inferred from the fact that nearly five 
thousand bushels are consumed by the inhabitants of the asylum each 
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season. Potatoes, however, are drawn from Covent-garden market to 
the extent of a ton a day. Sheep are fatted upon the farm, and pigs 
yield an annual profit of some 250/., the quantity of pork which they 
furnish to the establishment being about 17,923 lbs. per annum. The 
entire farm is estimated to yield a profit of 1230/., but the calculation 
which brings about this result is not that by which ordinary farmers 
reckon their gains and losses. About seventy is the average number of 
male patients engaged in agricultural industry. 

We are now introduced to the female side, and certainly the transition 
is not a pleasant one. Among the males, epileptic cases form a large 
proportion, and among the females, the tendency is hysterical. In the 
grounds you are startled by seeing a poor creature huddled in a corner 
with dishevelled hair, clasping her knees, rocking herself in silent grief, 
or uttering the most piteous moans : or met by a noisy virago, who assails 
you with filthy oaths: or suddenly pounced upon by a shrieking woman, 
who spits upon you, and threatens you with personal violence. We 
must confess to an impression that this side is not so well ordered as that 
which we have left. It strikes us that there is much less employment 

found for the women than the men—perhaps from an inaptitude for oc- 
cupation peculiar to the female lunatic. And a reference to the statistics 
of the establishment seems, in some measure, to bear out our impression ; 
for, whereas of 710, which is about the daily average of male patients, 
273 are employed in one way or another; for 1110, the daily average 
of females, the only regular occupations seem the laundry (in which 
about seventy-five are employed), the kitchen and sculleries (giving work 
to thirteen), the wards and domestic offices (to one hundred and twenty), 
and needlework. No trade, corresponding to the upholstery, carpenter- 
ing, plumbing, or coopering of the men’s side, seems taught to the 
women—none of that extra domestic work which women outside the 
walls get a living by. It is true that during one year 36,844 articles of 
clothing were made by an average number of 774 patients, but a later 
return gives only 18,180 articles as the result of a year’s work of 1110 
patients. And needlework appears to us to be the least adapted to 
amuse or strengthen the mind. In-doors, sedentary, and monotonous, it 
seems, of all work, the best calculated to nourish morbid thoughts, to 
feed melancholy, despondency, and mental lassitude. Would our readers 
like to know what all these busy thimbles and nimble fingers have been 
at work upon? The list is too long to copy in its integrity, but we will 
quote a few details from it: Aprons and pinafores, 1776; flannel-jackets, 
884; caps, 389; gowns, 1746; handkerchiefs, 4958 ; men’s caps, 1177; 
towels, 1084; shrouds, 193; petticoats, 1130; sheets, 925; pillow- 
cases, 170; bedgowns, 653, &c. &c. 

We are glad to observe that increased attention is being given to the 
healthy out-of-door employment of the females, as evinced in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the steward’s report : 

“A large piece of land has been enclosed at the extreme end of the 
female department, and laid out and planted under the direction of a 

member of your committee. It will be divided into sections, or smaller 
gardens, to be appropriated to certain of the female patients, and to be 
cultivated and kept in order by them. It is expected that a small garden 
such as this, set apart for their own use, and dependent upon their own 
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care and attention, will be an object of very great interest and amuse- 
ment to very many of the female patients.” 

Great honour is due to the committee of visitors for this admirable idea; 
but we are afraid we have a recollection of being told, on one of our 
visits, that it had not been so successful in its results as had been hoped ; 
that, in fact, the patients did not “take to it.” We did not make a 
note of it at the time, but we fancy some one told us so. 

The causes of female insanity, as far as can be discovered, form a 
curious list, affording some affecting instances, and giving the key to 
some touching histories: Disappointed love; death of mother; of hus- 
band ; of children; desertion of husband ; fear of poverty; distress at 
brother’s illness ; ill-treatment of father-in-law ; of husband; of chil- 
dren; joy at contemplated marriage; poverty; disobedient children ; or 
the single but comprehensive word “Trouble.” But we also have in the 
list: Depravity, drunkenness, pride, profligacy, remorse. There are 
some rather remote and speculative causes assigned: Bite of a dog; fear 
at having sued her mistress for wages; fright from a person falling 
against her in a fit. Poor things! how unevenly must those minds have 
been balanced, or how weak the foundations which so small a disturbance 
has tumbled down and laid in ruins! Or, rather, shall we admit them 
as causes? Are they not the outward sign of previous and latent 
disease ? 

The despondency on the woman’s side was to us positively depressing. 
A genteel-looking female sat under the shade of an umbrella on a 
garden-chair, settled melancholy depicted on her countenance. 

“Why do you fret, my dear soul ?” asked the good chaplain, in his 
kindest tones. ‘ Won’t you speak to me? Tell me your troubles. 
“Heaven will send you comfort.” 

Yet not a word she spoke, but looked from him to us, and from us back 
again to him, with sad and tearless eyes, and a forlorn, hopeless expres- 
sion that it was heartrending to see. Blank Despair! 

“That poor creature,” he remarked to us as we turned away, “ has 
never spoken—never told her grief since she was admitted. But there 
she sits, day after day, speechless, consumed by some terrible untold 
sorrow |” 

Passing through a corridor some time afterwards, our reverend guide 
lifted the latch of the kitchen door to admit us. A young creature, with 
haggard features and streaming hair, had followed us unobserved. 

“You must not come in,” he said to her, holding the door. 

“Qh, pray do let me, dear!” she cried (they have a habit of calling 
~~ ‘dear’); “I want to see my sister, to send a message to my poor old 

ather.” 

“ Your sister is not here,” the chaplain remonstrated. ‘“ She is at home 
with your father, you know; and if you are good and patient you will 
soon be with them again.” 

As we entered she put her head over our shoulders, and screamed in 
tones of agony into the kitchen, where she fancied her sister was, “ Oh, 
Mary! They won’t let me come in; but tell poor father-———” 

The rest of the sentence was lost as the door was closed against her. 


thing!” said the chaplain. ‘A domestic servant—cut her child’s 
at.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Ah! the old story—the sad, sad tale! 

We were presently witnesses of a scene which illustrated the forbearance 
enforced upon the attendants. Two of them were holding, or attempting 
to hold, the door of a room from which proceeded the most frightful yells, 
oaths, and execrations. Every moment a kick or blow more violent than 
the rest set the door a-trembling, and threatened the panels with annihila- 
tion. Every moment, amidst the tempest of curses, the door was forced 
open almost sufficiently wide to allow the raving maniac inside to wm 
and carry mischief, and perhaps murder, among the excited tenants of the 
ward, 

“Why do you not fasten the door?” we asked, with an obvious 
reference to the key in the lock. 

‘We must not turn bolts or keys on her without orders,” was the 
reply. And they continued to hold the door with desperate tenacity, 
while a messenger went for instructions from the superintendent or 
medical officer, we forget which. 

Poor things! It is a miserable life for them—those attendants. Yet 
how patiently they go about—how neat and tidy in their dark blue 
dresses. Day after day, the same hopeless, thankless task—to be kind 
and gentle to those who appreciate not their kindness and gentleness, but 
often repay them with revilings and abuse. The office of female warder 
in our Houses of Correction must be one of ease and pleasure compared 
with theirs! They appear of a superior class, however, because the sound 
is not so bad—“ attendants at an asylum” is to the ears higher in the 
social scale than “ warders of a prison.”” There are about a hundred of 
them, which is in the proportion of one to ten patients, ‘at salaries 
ranging from twenty-eight down to fifteen pounds per annum (more 
_ one-half being on the lower scale), with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

We next visited the laundry, which is the busiest part of the female 
side. Washing and wringing and mangling-machines are in use here, 
superintended by two head laundry-maids and twenty-two assistants, and 
a male laundry attendant. It will be readily imagined that the washing 
of the establishment, remembering the habits of the majority of the 
patients, is enormous; yet no one who has not witnessed the clean con- 
dition of both males and females can realise the immense amount of work 
devolving upon this department. Not only wearing apparel, but sheets, 
tickings, and bedding are always “going to the wash.” Every day is 
“washing day” here, for even a day’s washing for a family of two thou- 
sand, the greater number of whom are very dirty children indeed, with a 
large proportion of grown-up babies, is no trifling matter. 

The kitchen is also a bustling quarter. And as we enter it, we pause 
to bear testimony to the brightness of the coppers and those innumerable 
articles used in the culinary process which are generalised in the words 
“the tins.” But what tins they are! Coffee-pots that hold gallons— 
kettles which if they “boiled over” would flood an ordinary-sized house 
—saucepans wherein if you fell you would assuredly be drowned—stew- 
pans in which an ox might almost be stewed down whole! For, let us 
inquire what is the amount of work put upon them. They have to boil 
and roast three hundred and fifty thousand pounds of meat in the course 
of the year—to scald twenty thousand pounds of tea, coffee, and cocoa— 
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to cook half a million of pounds of potatoes, two thousand bushels of 
cabbage, a hundred and sixty bushels of parsnips, a hundred bushels of 
onions—to boil or fry thirty thousand fish-—to cook fifty thousand eggs. 
Here we were kindly furnished with the dietary scale for each patient, 
from which we find that breakfast daily consists of six ounces of bread for 
the males and five ounces for the females, with a pint of cocoa. Dinner 
on five days of the week consists of four ounces of bread, seven ounces of 
meat (weighed before cooking), twelve ounces of vegetables, and half a 
int of beer. Saturdays and Mondays, however, are banyan days, and the 
are then is two ounces of meat (with four ounces of vegetables on Satur- 
days only), fourteen ounces of batter-pudding on Mondays, or ten ounces 
of pie on Saturdays, and half a pint of beer. For supper the males have 
six ounces of bread, two ounces of cheese, and half a pint of beer; the 
females, five ounces of bread, half an ounce of butter, and a pint of tea. 
The patients employed on the farm, and in the garden, workshops, 
laundry, &c., receive an extra allowance of bread-and-cheese and beer. 
The result is that, in addition to the figures we have already given, seven 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds of bread are consumed annually, 
twenty-three thousand pounds of butter, fifty-five thousand pounds of 
cheese, six hundred and two thousand pounds of flour, twenty-five thou- 
sand gallons of milk, thirty-three thousand pounds of sugar, thirty-eight 
thousand pourds of treacle, and twenty thousand biscuits. We do not 
understand the process of reducing dry measure to liquid, or we would 
tell you how much of the creature comforts are in addition consumed by 
the sick. From the medical report, however, we find that a hundred and 
fifty-six thousand ounces of wine, twenty thousand of brandy, and ten: 
thousand of gin, were prescribed in the year 1860——an ordinary year in 
sanitary way. 
As we passed from the kitchen, a tall, gaunt woman came striding up 
to us, and, looking curiously into our face, asked in a deep sepulchral voice, 
Are you my brother?” 
We disowned the soft impeachment. 
« _ have you taken my brother out of his coffin?” she demanded, 
sternly. 
We hastened to assure her that we had done no such thing, and had a 
strong repugnance to resurrectionising. 
“ Because,” she continued, turning away with a solemn and warning 
shake of her finger, “ you’d better not let me catch you doing anything 
of that kind !” 
Poor creature! . Was she the one patient whose “ cause of insanity” was 
put down as “Grief at death of brother,” we wonder? oom 
In the class of patients treated in this gigantic asylum, we apprehend 
that the ‘causes of the malady are very difficult to trace to their true: 
source. Neither do we attach much value, as affording any idea of the 
influence of employment upon the mind, to the list of “ previous occupa- 
tions” of the patients. In a pauper lunatic asylum, it is natural to find 
that a large proportion of the female inmates have been domestic servants 
and needlewomen—the fornier in the proportion of twenty-five per cent.,’ 
and the latter twelve per cent. of the entire number. Laundresses come: 
next—at the rate of six per cent.—prostitutes, only one and a half per 


cent. Fifty per cent. of admissions in one year were single women, thirty- 
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three per cent. married, seventeen per cent. widows. The education and 
religious test we hold to be perfectly fallacious in the class to which this 
establishment is devoted, so we refrain from making comparisons on those 
heads. 

It is now time for afternoon prayers—five o’clock—so we make our 
way to the chapel. There are two services daily—the one at a quarter 
past eight in the morning, and the other at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The Sunday services are at eleven o’clock and half-past five. A door in 
one of the corridors admitted us at once into the gal of the chapel, 
from whence we could look down upon the remarkable congregation 
below us. Two things challenged our observation—the very great pre- 
ponderance of females over males at the service (there must have been at 
least two hundred of the former and not above a dozen of the latter), and 
their devout and quiet demeanour. Here and there the blue dress of an 
attendant might be seen, but the behaviour of the patients quite justified 
the apparent freedom to which they were left. A former chaplain, the 
Reverend Mr. Hutton, on leaving his charge, has placed it on reeord that 
“the sermon and questions arising out of it will frequently form the sub- 
ject of conversation next day ; some of the patients take down the text 
regularly and systematically ; and, the reverend gentleman adds, “ The 
services proceed with so much quiet and outward decorum, that, but for 
the dress and disposal of the congregation, I do not think any one pre- 
sent would be aware that they were not in an ordinary parish church, 
with an attentive and devout congregation.” 

The present respected chaplain, the Reverend Mr. Bullock, in his first 
report to the committee of visitors, says: ‘The cleanliness of the wards, 
the generally cheerful and contented appearance and manner of the 
patients, and their respectful behaviour to their superiors, under the total 
absence of restraint or severity of treatment, are facts which require to 
be known by personal experience before they can be duly appreciated or 
even fully believed. There is something marvellous to a stranger in the 
control, without apparent effort, held over forty or fifty insane persons by 
three or four attendants. It is, I suppose, the absence of unnecessary 
restraint which takes away the disposition to rebel. Nor is the orderly 
behaviour of the patients in chapel, their attentiveness, and the sincerity 
of devotion and interest in the services which many of them evince, less 
striking to a stranger or less encouraging to one who holds the office of 
ministering to them in spiritual things.” 

We were also much pleased by the affectionate and confidential bear- 
ing of these poor creatures towards their pastor, which he seems to en- 
courage and reciprocate by his kind and feeling and patient way with 
them. His appearance is the signal for a general flocking round him, 
and cries of “ Parson, I want to speak to you!” “ Parson, I’m so glad 
you’ve come !”” resound on all sides. 

The sacrament is administered once a month, and the average number 
of communicants is about twenty-five. The chaplain informed us that 
their behaviour is very quiet and devout, and most of them bring spon- 
taneously a small contribution to the offertory, which is collected by one 
or another of the male patients then present. 

We have yet another visit to pay. Before leaving we are taken to the 
burial-ground. It is a forlorn, desolate-looking place enough, the absence 
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of tombstones giving it a naked, cold look. At the head of each grave, 
defined by a mound of earth, is placed a number referring to a book kept 
in the asylum, in which the name, age, and other particulars of the de- 
ceased is registered. The number of funerals is somewhere about one 
hundred and fifty per annum, the number of deaths being about two 
hundred and fifty, or 12.30 per cent. of the population, so that about a 
hundred bodies are removed for burial by friends. The per-centage of . 
cures, by the way, has fluctuated in the twelve years from 6 to 11.60 per 
cent. 

The number of suicides has not been so large as might be expected, 
arguing a great amount of care and watchfulness on the part of the 
keepers. Of the melancholic patients, a large proportion are represented 
- on admission as being prone to suicide; yet an actual suicide, or even 

attempt at it, is a rare event in the asylum. ‘Two curious instances were 
related to us. One was an attempt, on the part of a male patient, by 
means of swallowing an iron tobacco-box, which was with much difficulty 
extracted from the pharynx. In the other case, the patient succeeded in 
destroying life by dividing the principal veins and arteries of the throat. 
The weapon made use of was a piece of steel hoop—a discarded “ crino- 
line,” in fact, sharpened to a keen edge, and fitted into two pieces of 
rough firewood, bound round with string by way of a handle. The coroner 
and jury of the inquest which was holden on the body highly compli- 
mented the officers of the establishment on the paucity of oldies 

As we stand in the cold and dismal cemetery moralising, whew! we 
are startled by a mad, unearthly scream echoing through the darkening 
shades—psha! it is only the train coming up from Barnet. We have 
barely time to take leave and express our thanks, to run round two sides 
of the asylum, across the line, and get our tickets, when the monster 
with his red glaring eyes comes thundering up, snorting and panting, in 
the light of the gas supplied to the station from the gas works of the 
asylum, for which the railway company pay some fifty pounds per annum. 

In the carriage we fall into conversation with a gentleman who seems 
well acquainted with county lunatic asylums, and he assures us that of 
all of them, that for the county of Essex, at Brentwood, is the best con- 
ducted. We marvel, however, whether it can beat Colney Hatch. Han- 
well, the other asylum for Middlesex, is next in point of accommodation. 
It usually contains about seventeen hundred patients, whilst Colney 
Hatch will conveniently hold two thousand one hundred. The former 
takes in the lunatic poor of the following unions: Brentford, Fulham, 
Hendon, Kingston, Staines, Strand, and Uxbridge ; and of the parishes 
of Hampstead, Kensington, Paddington, Saint George’s, Hanover-square, 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, Mary- 
lebone, and Chelsea. Our asylum receives those from the unions of 
Barnet, East London, Edmonton, Hackney, Holborn, Poplar, Stepney, 
and Whitechapel ; and the parishes of Saint George-in-the-East, Clerken- 
well, Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, Islington, Saint Luke, Saint Pancras, 
and Mile-end Old Town. What is the size of Hanwell Asylum we have 
no means at hand of ascertaining, but we are informed that Colney 
Hatch covers a hundred and thirty-eight acres—thirty-one of which are 
laid out as ornamental grounds (with the exception of the space occupied 
by the gas works), thirty-five ploughed land, and thirty-nine in grass; 
the kitchen-garden and orchard take up ten more, and the cemetery a 
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little over an acre. The remainder is covered by the asylum buildings, 
chaplain’s residence, and airing courts. 

And here we close our inquiry, pronouncing an honest verdict that the 
arrangements of Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum are, in our opinion, in 
every way conducive to the health, comfort, and recovery of the patients. 
Would that their poor sane brothers in union-houses, or their rich fellow- 
sufferers in private asylums, were treated half as well! Would that we 
could recal the past, and that the poor creatures who were for centuries 
subjected to chain and scourge—abandoned to nakedness, hunger, and 
cold—left to die of neglect, or killed outright by blows and stripes—had 
had a share of the enlightened treatment of which Colney Hatch affords 
a bright and shining example ! 


THE SWISS MOTHER. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Sue took his rifle from the wall, 
The same his father bore; 
She gave her boy his alpenstock, 
His father’s long before : 
She did not let him see her weep, 
But kissed his rosy face, 
Then bade him boldly hasten forth 
And take his father’s place. . % 
She thought but of her country’s wrongs, 
Yet pressed him to her heart, 
Oh! well might that proud mother grieve 
To see her boy depart. 


A month before her husband joined 
His brethren of the glen; 
A week—his lifeless form they bore 
Tn sorrow back again ; 
Those warrior-peasants laid it down 
Within her Alpine cot, 
Then hastened back to meet the foe, 
For they might mourn him not. 
But she must send another forth, 
Her doubly stricken heart 
Might well be proud and zo¢ to break 
From her brave boy to part. 


And so she took the rifle from 
The chamber of the dead, 
And filled the flask, and put it on, 
Then forth her boy she led: 
“Go,” she said, proudly, “ o’er the hills 
You'll find your father’s foe, 
Yet not his death-blow to avenge, 
For freedom strike the blow.’ 
It was her bleeding country’s wrongs 
That nerved that mother’s heart, 
Yet bitter were the tears she shed 
To see her boy depart. 
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LEAR’S FIVEFOLD NEVER. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis Jacox. 


Ir was literally that Lear’s heart was breaking, when, with the last 
spings of worn-out nature,—suffocated, struggling (“ Pray, you undo 
this button: Thank you, sir:’’)—he gave his last look on Cordelia’s 
white dead face, as she lay cold, and still as any stone, in his shrunken, 
nerveless arms; and wailed forth, as he gazed, that wild, appalling itera- 
tion of Never, never, to which Shakspeare has, in perfect pity, and with 
profoundest pathos, assigned a line complete in itself—a verse in which 
the word is quintupled into intensified despair : 
—No, no, no life : 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no more, 
Never, never, never, zever, NEVER !* 

Has any one ever observed, I wonder,—or did Shakspeare himself 
consciously intend,—a painful analogy, but by contrast, between this 
Never of Lear’s in the last scene of the last act, and another (quite 
other) Never of his, in the first of the first ?—When, in his turbulent 
wrath at her lack of demonstrative affection, and her resolute abstinence 
from her sisters’ hyperbole of adulation, Lear dismisses Cordelia to a 
foreign home, it is in these resentfully implacable words : 

Thou hast her, France: let her be thine; for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 

That face of hers again. 
So raged the exasperated father in his pride of power. But he was to 
see that face of her’s again. It was to be the first face he should see, 
and know, on recovering from delirium—when all else that were near of 
kin to him, had proved themselves less than kind, and, having stripped 
him of all, were banded together against him. That face of hers he 
was to see again then—wistfully watching every change in his own; he 
was to recognise its kind, yearning devotion, little by little, as the mad- 
ness abated, and his spirit came again as that of a little child: at first 
answering her tender “ Sir, do you know me ?” with the dazed, dreamy 
response as of one that awakes in another world: “ You are a spirit, I 
know ; ‘when did you die?”—anon, warming to her, battening his poor _ 
dim vision upon her, and essaying even to kneel to her—till she checks 
him with “ No, sir, you must not kneel!’ and he then prays she mock 
him not, he is a very foolish fond old man, fourscore and upward; and, 
to deal plainly, he fears he is not in his perfect mind. Surely he should 
know her, and should know that man, the physician, who stands beside 
her: yet is he doubtful: for he is mainly ignorant what place this is; 
and all the skill he has remembers not these garments; nor can he tell 
where he did lodge last night :—and then comes, 


* King Lear, Act V. Sc. 3. t Ibid., Act I. Se. 1. 
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—Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, [ think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. And so I am, I am.* 

That sweet face of hers, therefore, he was to see again, and its sweet- — 
ness was to be his solace for the short remainder of his pilgrimage. And 
yet not for all of even that short remainder. She was to die first. Cor- 
delia was, by Goneril’s and Edmund’s devices, to be hanged in prison ; 
and Lear was to totter on to his own death with dead Cordelia in his 
arms—and to vent the iterated Never, never, never, never, never, each 
stronger in feeling, each weaker in utterance than the last (that strain 
again, it had a dying fall): till his own stormful heart ceased beating, 
and there was a great calm. 

That quintupled Never—crescendo in passionate emotion, diminuendo 
in physical force—rone may call it an expansion to the power of five, 
com withal a quintessence—the very quintessential spirit of exhausted 

espair. 

Dumped with it, other and parallel passages in Shakspeare (parallel 
in kind, not in degree), may seem temperate and subdued. At some of 
them, however, a glance may be worth the while. Between Lear’s 
Never, in respect of his Cordelia; and Edward of York’s Never, in 
respect of his slaughtered sire; there is all the difference that holds 
between the two plays, King Lear and King Henry VI. 


Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon ; 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay! 


Now my soul’s palace is become a prison : 


For never henceforth shall I joy again, 
. Never, O never, shall I see more joy.t 


The never again suggested by the eve of battle is illustrated in Hot 
spur’s speech on the plain near Shrewsbury : 


Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 

And by that music let us all embrace : 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
- A second time do such a courtesy.t 


The never of hopeless banishment is heard in Richard the Second’s 
sentence on Norfolk: 


The hopeless word of Never to return 
Breathe 1 against thee upon pain of life.§ 


The never of, as it were, a Rachael mourning for her children, and 
that will not be comforted, because they are not, and to her will never 
upon earth de again, is heard in the piteous lament of Constance, in her 
maternal prevision of sorrow for Arthur—whom, if separated from her, 
she sees, in her mind’s eye, coming to look as hollow as a ghost, as dim 
and meagre as an ague’s fit; 


* King Lear, Act IV. Se. 7. 
Third Part of King Henry VI. Act II. Sc. 1. 
First Part of King Henry IV., Act V. Sc. 2. 
§ King Richard I. Act I. Se. 3. 
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And so he’ll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more.* 


The never of daughter bewailing loss of father is heard in Ophelia’s 
crazed ditty, when Polonius is dead and gone : 


And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
10 to thy death- 
He never will come again.t 


When Mr. Carlyle’s “ young Scholar,” Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, lost 
his foster-father, and for the first time saw himself clad outwardly in 
sables, and inwardly in quite inexpressible melancholy, we read that this 
was because to him the dark bottomless Abyss that lies under our feet 
had yawned open; “the pale kingdoms of Death, with all their innu- 
merable silent nations and generations stood before him ; the inexorable 
word, Never! now first showed its meaning.” t 

There is a simple entry in Scott’s Diary, on the occasion of his wife’s 
death, the very simplicity of which constitutes its tragic strength. It is 
the “ Never return again” of his younger daughter, the day she became 
motherless. ‘“ Anne is worn out, and has had hysterics, which returned on 
my arrival. Her broken accents were like those of a child—the language, 
as well as the tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of submission. 
‘Poor mamma—never return again—gone for ever—a better place.’ ”§ 
Meanwhile stout Sir Walter himself, tender and true, knew not how he 
felt ; sometimes, as he expresses it, as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak 
as the water that breaks on it. Three weeks later we find him, with 
the whole head sick and the whole heart faint, journalising his now 
keenly felt “ want of the affectionate care that used to be ready, with 
lowered voice and stealthy pace, to smooth the pillow and offer condo- 
lence and assistance,—gone—gone—for ever—ever—ever.”|| He was 
but a tyro in the rudiments of that phrase, but a novice in the capacities 
of its import—negative, or affirmative, or both—when in the happy 
years of long ago he had written a song, the burthen of which was 


There, thy rest thou shalt take, 
Parted for ever, 

Never again to wake, 
Never, O never. 


Or when, in almost gaiety of heart, the blithe sense of successful com- 
position, he penned the closing stanza of the Wail for Lord Ronald, 
with its pathetic nevermore : 


O hone a rie’! O hone a rie’! 
The pride of Albin’s race is o’er, 

And fallen Glenartney’s stateliest tree ; 
We ne’er shall see Lord Ronald more.** 


* King John, Act III. Se. 4. } Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 6. 
Sartor Resartus, book ii. ch. iii. 
Diary of Sir Walter Scott, May 16, i826. || Ibid., June 8, 1826. 
Marmion, canto iii. § x. ** Lord Ronald’s Coronach. 
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And, by the way, when Madame de Staél makes Corinne take her harp, 
and sing to Oswald “one of those simple Scotch ballads whose notes 
seem fit to be borne on the wailing breeze,” the ballad she selects is “the 
soldier’s farewell to his country and his love, in which recurs that most 
melodious and expressive of English phrases, ‘No more.’ ”’* Upon that 
phrase Burns keeps harping with a keen ear for its melody and its 
meaning, in the song of ‘‘ My Mary’s no more :” iterating it, reiterating 
it, making it the commencing point and the final period—the terminus 
& quo and the terminus ad quem—of his closing stanzas : 


No more by the banks of the streamlet we’ll wander, 
And smile at the moon’s rimpled face in the wave ; 
No more shall my arms cling with fondness around her, 

For the dew-drops of morning fall cold on her grave. 
No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my breast— 

T haste with the storm to a far distant shore ; 
Where unknown, unlamented, my ashes shall rest, 

And joy shall revisit my bosom no more!t 


Byron’s iteration of the phrase, to another purpose, will occur to 
many : “No more—no more—oh! never more on me, the freshness of 
the heart can fall like dew,”’—so begins one stanza; and another, “ No 
more—no more—oh! never more, my heart, canst thou be my sole 
world, my universe.”{ In Tennyson we have the stern sad warning to 
Cousin Amy : 


Thou shalt hear the “ Never, never,” whisper’d by the phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears.§ 


And again, in the mournfully musical Farewell to the rivulet, all four 
verses of which end with “ No more by thee my steps shall be for ever 
and for ever.”|| And again in the equally unedh, equally musical, 
“ Break, break, break, at the foot of thy crags,O Sea! But the tender 
grace of a day that is dead will never come back to me.”—-Owen Mere- 
dith, too, has “ A Farewell,” like the laureate, of which the first stanza 
ends with 

Never in years to come my lips shall name thee, 

Never, child, never.4] 


And he has too his Cordelia, so named, to whom one that is no Lear in 
frame or feelings is supposed to write, 


Perchance on earth I shall not see thee ever, 
Ever again: and my unwritten years 

Are sign’d out by that desolating “ Never,” 
And blurr’d with tears.** 


There is his conscience-stricken queen, too, lamenting that the old time will 


* «Corinne pronounced it so touchingly, that Oswald could resist it no longer; 
and they wept together.”— Corinne, book viii. ch. iv. 

Madame’s English translator presumes the “‘ Adieu to Lochaber” to be meant ; 
but objects, rather captiously perhaps, that in that ballad it is not “no more” 
but “nae mair.” Possibly Madame would have accepted the latter as still more 
melodious and expressive, at least if warbled by a pair of Scottish lips, with the 
true feelings, and the real accent,—native and to the manner born. 

+ The effect of the last line, after the ascertained decease and burial in the 
penultimate one, is a little bit questionable. 

t Don Juan, canto i. st. 214, 215. § Lockeley Hall. 

|| A Farewell. { Clytemnestra and other Poems (1855), p. 269. 
** A Letter to Cordelia (The Wanderer, p. 366), 1859. 
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Never return! never those peaceful hours! 
Never that careless heart! and nevermore, 
Ah, nevermore that laughter without pain !* 


To publish a volume of verse that shall reach to a fourth edition, and 
that very rapidly, is to make a name. And Miss Ingelow has made a 
name; ber it is from the fourth edition of her Poems, very deservedly 
popalar, that the stanzas following, and pathetically to the purpose, are 

ere and now quoted :¢ 


Oh, my lost love, and my own, own love, 
y my love that loved me so! 

Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 

Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 
all I said, 

And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 


We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 
With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main, 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead ; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said ; 

But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up her dead. 


Glancing in other directions, take note of Steerforth shaking hands 
with David Copperfield on a certain night, and saying, “ God bless you, 
Daisy, and good night !” on parting ;—and again of David being up with 
the dull dawn on the morrow, dressing quietly, and looking into Steer- 
forth’s room. ‘He was fast asleep; lying, easily, with his head upon 
his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school.—'The time came in its 
season, and that was very soon, when I almost wondered that nothing 
troubled his repose, as I looked at him. But he slept [despite of guilt, 
soon to be discovered]—let me think of him so again—as I had often 
seen him sleep at school ; and thus, in this silent hour, I left him. 

“, . . . Never more, oh God forgive you, Steerforth! to touch that 
passive hand in love and friendship. Never, never, more!”’t 

It is of Steerforth’s victim that, in a much later chapter, this apostrophe 
is uttered, in the like sad strain. “Oh, Emily! Unhappy beauty! What 
a picture rose before me of her sitting on the far-off shore, among the 
children like herself when she was innocent, listening to little voices such 
as might have called her Mother had she been a poor man’s wife; and to 
the great voice of the sea, with its eternal ‘ Never more!’ ” 

And what shall we more say? for the time would fail us to tell of 
Harpalion before Troy, who had “ through Asia travelled far, following 
his martial father to the war:” 


Through filial love he left his native shore, 
Never, oh never, to behold it more !|| 


* Clytemnestra, p. 13. 

¢ From Poems by Jean Ingelow, 1863. “Supper at the Mill.” 
} David Copperfield, ch. xxix. § Ibid., ch. xlvi. 

|| Pope’s Iliad, XIII. 805. 
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And of the ruined archangel’s profoundest pang— 


This wounds me most (what can it less?) that Man, 
Man fallen shall be restored, I never more.* 


And of the woman he beguiled, and so taught the bitter meaning of that 
same stern word ; who 


Never from that hour in Paradise 
Found either sweet repast or sound repose.t 


And of Arcite’s woe-begone lot when he came to Thebes, 
For seen his lady schal he never mo.f 


And of the tender, wistful, yearning nunguam, nunguam .. . posthac 
of Catullus : 


audiero nunquam tua verba loquentem ? 
Nunquam ego te, vité frater amabilior, 
Aspiciam posthac ?§ 


And of Helen de Tournon’s “ et les votites de I’église répétérent jamais.” 
And of Karl von Moor’s wailing utterance: ‘ O all ye Elysian scenes of 
my childhood! will ye never come again, never with your balmy sighing 
cool my burning bosom? Mourn with me, Nature! They will never 
come again, never cool my burning bosom with their balmy sighing. They 
are gone! gone! and may not return !”||—And of Colonel Morden’s out- 
burst at the death of Clarissa Harlowe: “ And is it thus, O flower of 
nature! . . . And must we no more—Never more! .. .”4 And of the 
remorseful grief of her kinsfolk at having, “by their indiscreet violence” 
driven her forth from amongst them, “ never, never more to be restored 
to them !”**—especially the mother’s fruitless self-upbraidings: “ O m 
ehild!—my child !—My own Clarissa Harlowe !—Thou pride of my li 
so lately—Never, never more, must I behold thee!”{{ And again of such 
lyrics by the score, in kind, if not degree of feeling, as Shelley’s lament, 
most musical, most melancholy : 


O World! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more—Oh, never more! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 
resh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more 


“Le jamais,” it has been finely, if also quaintly said, by a Savoyard of 
real thought and feeling, “Le jamais ne plait jamais & "homme; mais 
qu'il est terrible lorsqu’il tombe sur la patrie, les amis, et les prin- 
temps !”§§ 


* Paradise Regained, I. 403. + Paradise Lost, IX. 406. 
Chaucer, The Knightes Tale. § Catullus, LXV. 9. 
Schiller Die Rauber. § Clarissa Harlowe, vol. viii. let. xxiii. 
* Letter xlii. T7 Letter xlyv. tt Shelley, A Lament. 


§§ Joseph de Maistre, Lettres, t. i. 
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The future never 
Again can ever* 
The perished gifts of the past restore ; 
Nor, to thee or me, 
Can the wild flowers be 
What the briar was then—oh never more !f 


In the same key, a minor, is Chauncy Hare Townshend’s 


Summer’s over—Summer’s past. 
Other Summers shall return, 
But that Summer shall recast 
Itself no more from out the urn 
Of thrifty time. O never more! 
Waves revisit not the shore. 
Summer’s o’er.$ 


How penetrated with the bitterness of Never More was one of old time, 
a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job, when he said, as he sat 
among the ashes, that he should no more see good; that the eye of him 
that had seen him should see him no more ; that as the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up 


no more; he shall return no more to his house, neither shall his place 
know him any more.§ 


Among the touching humanities, so to speak, of holy writ, there is 
none perhaps more touching than St. Luke’s|| story of the Ephesian 
elders parting with St. Paul—how they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s 
neck, and kissed him—sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more. One can fancy it sombre 
twilight when they accompanied him to the ship,—and can think of 
them as men of 

—sorrowing hearts and patient eyes 
That see, through tears, the sun go down, 
But never more shall see it rise.€] 


* Grammatically this “ever” is de trop—after the antecedent “never.” But it 
gives emphasis to the feeling (and was wanted by Delta for the rhyme). 
D. M. Moir, The Sweet Briar. 
The Three Gates, 214. 
‘The burden of the strain is iterated and reiterated in other of the same author's 
lyrics: e.g., 
“Never more, 
Never more, 
Say the billows on the shore, 
Unto me 
Unto me, 
Never more, eternally, 
Never more shalt thou be blest! 
Weary one, whose sins have bound thee, 
Trembling one, whose shame is round thee, 
Never more shalt thou have rest!” 


So too, in Owen Meredith, we read how 
The roar 
Of the waters replied, Nevermore! nevermore!” 
Lucile, part i. c. vi- 
Job vii. 7-10. || Acts xx. 
Longfellow, The Golden Legend. 
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Leigh Hunt expounds his “ woful experience of the terrible thought 

‘No more ; of the inexorable truth ‘ Never.’”* Mr. T. A: Trollope 
muses on the newness of that solitude which “ first teaches the startled 
heart the meaning of those dreary words, never! never more!”+ It 
forms the main effect of the Echo scenet in that old sensation tragedy of 
piled-up agonies, ‘‘ The Duches of Malfi:” 


Anton. My duchess is asleep now, 
And her little ones, I hope, sweetly. Oh, heaven! 
Shall I never see her more ? 


Echo. Never see her more. 
(Echo repeats Never see her more. \§ 
It is the embittering pang in the death-scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
“(A Maurice.) Ne me quitte pas . . . bientét mes yeux ne te verront 
plus . . . bientét ma main ne pourra plus presser la tienne .. . O 
triomphes du théatre! mon cceur ne battra plus de vos ardentes émo- 
tions !”|| It is the wild weird burden of Edgar Allan Poe’s Raven Song, 
with its recurring notes of ‘“* Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore, ” “ Then 
the bird said ‘ Nevermore,’ ” “Till the dirges of his Hope that melan- 


choly burden bore, of ‘ Never—nevermore,’ ” and till we too, his readers, 
betake ourselves to linking 


Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 


What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘ Nevermore.’ 


How the dismal burden rhymes drearily with “ the memories of Lenore,” 
—how:to the haunted man’s questioning “Is there—is there balm in 
Gilead ?—tell me—tell me—I implore !”—*quoth the Raven, ‘ Never- 
more ;’”—how to the fierce avaunt, “ Take thy beak from out my heart, 
and take thy form from off my door!” “ Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never. 
more :’’’—and how the end of the matter is that the Raven, never 
flitting, still keeps sitting, still is sitting, on the pallid bust of Pallas just 
above the chamber-door, while the lamplight o’er him streaming throws 
his shadow on the floor, and the haunted man’s 


—soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 
all this is too familiar to be caviare even to the vulgar. 

Mr. Carlyle’s description of the parting between Lewis the Sixteenth 
and his family, is thus brought to a close: ‘*And so our meetings and 
our partings do now end! The sorrows we gave each other; the poor 
joys we faithfully shared, and all our lovings and our sufferings, and con- 
fused toilings under the earthly Sun, are over. Thou good soul, I shall 
never, never through all ages of Time, see thee any more!—NeEvER! 
O Reader, knowest thou that hard word ?”4 

That is a question which many a serious writer has put, and to which 
we all are, in our turn, and within our own experience, summoned to 


* Religion of the Heart, p. 43. ¢ Olympia Morata, ch. v. 
“A Cypress Grove in the Gardens of the Palace of Malfii—Ruins of an 
ancient Abbey in the background, the seat of an Echo.” 

§ John Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act V. Sc. 3. 
|| Adrienne Lecouvreur, Acte V. Sc. 5. 


‘¥ Carlyle, History of the French Revolution, part iii. book ii. ch. viii. 
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give some answer. Mrs. Browning has put the question in another form, 
and to other issues (the capitals are her own) : 


Know you what it is when anguish, with apocalyptic NEVER, 
To a Pythian height dilates you,—and despair sublimes to power ?* 


That may be an altogether exceptional and abnormal experience. But 
to know the hard word Never—to know it by heart—is, sooner or later, 
the common lot. And to him that knows it by heart, and has laid it to 
heart, and has found it as the iron entering into the soul, and piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit,—to him its exceeding 
bitterness will have seemed almost to warrant the exclamation of Juliet 
against another hard word, 

O friar, the damnéd use that word in hell; 

Howlings attend 


Indeed it seems as though, when Nevermore is to some poor stricken 
heart once for all a ghastly and irrefragable truth, that poor heart is 
ever learning and never able to come to the full knowledge of that 
truth. 
Heart’s brother, hast thou ever known 
What meaneth that ‘ No more?” 
Hast thou the bitterness outdrawn, 
Close hidden at its core ? 


Oh, no—draw from it worlds of pain, 
And thou art doomed to find, 

That in that word there doth remain 
A bitterer drop behind.f 


THE CAMP AT CHALONS. 


Ir my memory does not deceive me, it was about the close of the year 
1855 that the Emperor of the French carried into execution the long- 
meditated idea of a permanent camp. He selected for the purpose the 
plain near Chalons-sur- Marne, that historically celebrated ground of the 
Catalaunian fields, on which, during the heaving storms of the great migra- 
tion of the nations, Huns and Romans had fifteen hundred years before 
fought one of the most sanguinary actions that was ever recorded in the 
pages of history. Since then, scarce any prominent period has passed in 
which the blood of friend or foe has not bedewed the furrows of the 

_farmer upon it. Hence a camp was perfectly suitable here. 

For the soldier, the plain is not alone an historic, but also a classical soil; 
and the crowned head, who is on the point of publishing the life of Cesar, 
has practically removed into France his predecessor's permanent camp in 
Gallia and on the left bank of the Rhine. The future will instruct us whe- 


ther in the course of time a threatening cloud, which will attempt to realise 
the idea of natural frontiers, will arise from this camp. In any case, the 


* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. ¢ Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Se. 3. 
} Elegiac Poems (Anonymous). Moxon: 1843. 
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rinces of Europe will act wisely in calling into life similar arrangements, 
if they do not wish to be taken off their guard. 

For the present, this camp has no very threatening aspect, for the 
emperor’s time has not yet arrived to hurl his masses on the Rhine ; but 
what is perhaps of greater importance, he possesses here a magnificent 
school of war, the like of which may be sought in vain elsewhere. 

At Chalons, from forty to fifty thousand troops are permanently col- 
lected, who are there trained and hardened, and can be employed at any 
moment for political or warlike purposes, without the loss of valuable time 
in collecting them and making the necessary preparations. If the camp 
is for all military purposes an excellent school for privates, non-com: 
missioned officers and officers, this is the case in a much higher degree 
with the generals. Even in the largest garrisons such masses cannot be 
brought together. Here, however, they are all at one and the same spot, 
unimpeded and uninfluenced by all those civil arrangements, which can 
never be utterly avoided in towns. 

Where could generals train themselves more thgroughly than in a per- 
manent camp, where troops for movements ez masse are at their service 
at any moment? Where would a better opportunity offer to dilate the 
coup d’eil, to grow accustomed to the grand circumstances of warfare, 
and to prepare oneself for the moment when a prompt movement of such 
masses decides the fate of a battle ? 

The French soldier is in himself a brave fighter, and surpasses in activity 
his fellow-apprentices in South and North, East and West. What he wants 
in perseverance the camp tries to give him, for it hardens him for all 
eventualities, and keeps him in a state of regular preparation for action. 
That under such circumstances the military spirit also grows, that a feel- 
ing of community casts its bonds round the army, which produce a deci- 
sive effect when they march against the foe; and that this common 
feeling of solidarity stands on a level with patriotism and honour, I need 
hardly state. 

The camp stands on an undulating plain, about fifteen miles from 
Chilons. Nowhere do tall hills impede the prospect: with the naked 
eye you can at times see the dark towers of the venerable city of Rheims, 
with whose cathedral so many politically and historically important events 
are connected. The country is bare and monotonous, and a small extent 
of forest is a considerable distance off. Although situated in the centre 
of wine-producing Champagne, vineyards are not to be seen in this portion 
of the plain. 

While the camp acquires a natural isolation, through its remoteness 
from towns, it is additionally cut off from all civilian intercourse by strict 
regulations. No one is permitted to enter it unless empowered by a 


ecard, which he is obliged to carry about everywhere with him as his 


It would be a great mistake, however, were my readers to imagine that 
the soldier lives here solely for his profession, without the slightest relief 
or cheerful leisure. ‘The Frenchman, whether he be a soldier, artisan, or 
belong to the higher classes of society, cannot exist without pleasure, and 
@ certain amount of frivolous carelessness, which has a good deal of 
geniality about it. ~~ one, therefore, who attempted to make the 

e 


soldier a contemplative hermit, would rob him of his peculiar nature ; 
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and as he never allows himself to be converted into an unthinking 
machine, nothing would be left of him but a useless individual. 

This the emperor very clearly saw, for he knows the character of his 
nation as well, and perhaps even better, than his great uncle, whose con- 
stant wars permitted no time for standing camps. Hence in this camp 
everything has been provided which ean serve to cheer the senses, or add 
to the comfort or pleasure of the body. In the neighbouring town of 
Mourmelon the emperor even keeps up a regular theatre, which provides 
for the amusement of the mind and the augmentation of patriotism. 

In order to make the camp agreeable to the soldier in matters of 
service as well, his duties are rendered as light as possible; and many a 
thing is passed over in silence which in garrison towns would not escape 
a severe reprimand, In Chalons nothing is to be found resembling our 
stiff, formal parades. Little irregularities are purposely unnoticed: the 
indulgence extends so far, that a private may-at times be seen in full 
dress with a cigar in his mouth. 

Of the cordiality which exists between officers and privates, without 
injuring the necessary and never-refused respect, my readers can form an 
idea when I state that the Spahi will take the liberty of enjoying a 
couple of pulls from his officer’s cigar, and then actively thrust it again 
between the equally smiling lips of his superior. 

A fully-harnessed horse is fastened up near a tent: some flaneur, who 
is taking advantage of his card of admission to view the camp, or idle 
soldier, regarding this as a favourable opportunity, leaps into the 
saddle, treats himself to a ride, and then returns to the tent with un- 
bounded delight. Such temporary riders naturally attach no great 
weight to proper dress, or an irreproachably clean uniform; now and 
then you will meet a cavalcade in shirt-sleeves, and the amazed visitor is 
nearly having an idea that they are the ghosts of the Huns killed by 
Aétius on the Catalaunian fields. But the fellows have not a trace of 
ghosts; they laugh and shout wildly and merrily, and look as if they 
would like to spring from their horses’ backs into the azure clouds of the 
summer sky. 

For a true rider, the usual treatment of the horses is not satisfactory ; 
it is, in a word, not at all horsemanlike, and arouses at times a silent 
disgust. For instance, it is not at all a rarity for the officers riding 
out when not on duty, will hammer away at their chargers with walkin: 
sticks, and I must equally lament the constant sight of bleeding flanks 
through the cruel use of the spur. In consequence of this improper 
treatment, the pacing is bad aud the animals are obstinate, but the 
rider does not look the less proud, and displays no trace of forced stiff- 
ness. Even on horseback he is a Frenchman. 

I cannot refrain here from mentioning an incident which made my 
British heart sore. The off fore-leg of a horse was broken, and it lay 
helpless and in great pain on the ground. In a second, swarms of flies 
and ants gathered round the poor creature, and bit and stung it for a 
whole hour. Thus the tortured animal was forced helplessly to await 
its end, ere it was killed by a compassionate hand. An Englishman 
could not have stood that, I thought. 

In spite of this bad—I had almost written cruel—treatment, the horses 
appear healthy and plump, because they are well and regularly fed. 
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Let us now turn to the camp itself. It forms, so to speak, a large 
town, and is built much like Mannheim, that desperately regular city : 
twenty-five high roads, laid out by the engineer department, lead from 
it in all directions, so that the troops can be easily brought thither or 
sent away. It resembles a large spider’s web, in which the spokes of 
the wheel run from the centre to the circumference. : 

Like the Roman camp at Colonia Agrippina, it is divided into a 
winter and a summer camp. The winter camp, which is intended to 
protect the soldiers from the severity of the weather, is in the centre, 
and consists of small brick barracks, in front of which pretty drinking- 
rooms are built at suitable spots, where the soldier, when off duty, kills 
time with playing, smoking, singing, and social intercourse. 

On either wing stands the summer camp in long rows of tents. These 
tents are round, according to the Arab arrangement, and contain from 
fourteen to twenty men each. ‘The external appearance of these tent- 
streets of white canvas offers an imposing sight, owing to their great 
extent. When you enter, you find the greatest cleanliness and neatness 
all around you. Nowhere can scattered straws and fragments, that sug- 
gest a night uncomfortably spent, be seen, for the soldiers sleep on straw 
mattresses, and have as covering heavy woollen blankets. The knapsacks 
and accoutrements are suspended from the tent-pole in the centre, 
through which the whole scene acquires a very soldierly appearance. The 
officers’ tents differ in shape from those of the privates, being angular, 
or, as we should call them, marquees. 

Of course, a camp population of forty thousand men requires a com- 
missariat on a grand scale, and the food has partly to be fetched from a 
considerable distance. The emperor has consequently made arrange- 
ments that the railway from Rheims should run direct into the camp, 
and that from Chalons near it. With every train arrive large loads of 
indispensable articles, which are taken in charge by the troops, and 
carried off to all parts of the canvas town along the camp routes. 

The reader can make for himself a calculation of the masses of food 
which are daily consumed here. Let us take, for instance, the consump- 
tion of meat at half a pound per head a day, and this daily makes the 
enormous weight of twenty thousand pounds. It will be no exaggeration, 
then, if we assume that the camp of Chalons annually gobbles up from 
seven toeight thousand oxen. How much beer and wine is needed to 
wash down such tremendous rations, how many potatoes, vegetables, 
butter, lard, poultry, game, fruit, &c., are required properly to supply the 
table of the officers and privates, naturally escapes calculation, but the 
amount is assuredly not trifling. We can, therefore, easily conceive that 
every train has its waggons for the camp. 

The Chalons Railway does not run into the camp, but — near it. 
The nearest station is the little town of Mourmelon. From here a branch 
line, made expressly for the purpose, runs into the camp. All those articles 
which come from Chilons are deposited at the Mourmelon station, and 
from here the waggons are pulled into the camp by military-train horses 
on the above-mentioned branch line. 

This line runs down hill, and describes a curve towards the camp. At 
those spots where the incline is great, the transport of the heavy waggons 
is not effected without danger, for, in spite of the assistance of strong 


; 
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breaks, the horses are compelled to gallop sharply. When they have 
reached the spot where the waggons can run into the camp alone, down 
the incline, the horses are unyoked in the midst of a gallop. This is 
effected in a simple and ingenious way, without loss of time or stopping, 
by a rapid unhooking : the horses dart to the right and left, and leave the 
laws of gravitation to do their work for them. 

In order not to be obliged to import everything from the towns, 
vegetable gardens have been laid out in the rear of the camp, which are 
managed by the soldiers themselves. ‘This possesses a twofold advantage : 
it procures the troops fresh, pleasant food, and occupies a portion of their 
leisure time, which is thus profitably employed, while otherwise it would 
be spent in gambling and idleness. 

The practical sense of the French troops, which in the strangest manner 
takes advantage of all the circumstances of life, and manages to derive 
the greatest amount of profit from them, is also true to itself here. Owin 
to the lack of trees and bushes, the camp, and consequently the individual 
tents, are deficient in shade, which is most unpleasant, especially in 
summer. Every soldier, then, who is unable to erect his tent under or 
near a tree, finds a remedy by planting rapidly-growing bushes and large- 
leafed flowers. Where it is possible, the tall-stemmed sunflower is called 
upon to afford at once ornament and shadow. 

Not contented with this, they have also provided for other ornamenta- 
tion; for at prominent points they have erected stucco statues, which have 
the special purpose of recalling the numerous victories of the French nation 
by allegorical allusions. 

A bandsman, who was also slightly favoured by the Muses in the 
sculptor’s art, created all these statues in his leisure hours. His name is 
Lempereur, and to it we are indebted for a neat anecdote. When the 
Emperor Napoleon first noticed these artistic productions, he inquired 
after the modeller and his name. “ Who made these statues ?” 
‘* Lempereur,” was the answer. As the emperor was perfectly certain 
that he had never committed such sins in plaster, he was staggered, and 
again asked after the modeller. He again and again received the reply, 
‘* Lempereur,” until it at length came out. that this was the name of the 
modelling bandsman. The emperor smiled, ordered the artist to be 
brought to him, and encouraged him to go on. Let us trust that he will 
do so with a better result than he has yet produced. 

Everything is neat and pretty; even the drinking-rooms are not 
— in taste: you do not see a single one without a pavilion in front 
of it. 

The head-quarters, to which we must devote a few words, have such a 
situation-that the entire camp can be surveyed from them. They consist 
of a number of small, stone, almost too foppishly-built houses. The 
imperial palace, if we may venture so to call the building, is naturally 
more extensive, but it is also built in the present fashionable, unmeaning 
railway-station style. It displays the ephemeral duration which is natural 
in a camp edifice. 

These head-quarters, which form a town of themselves in the huge 
canvas city, contain large rooms for guests, where there is a table d’héte 
every day. The excellent military bands, which perform at every meal, 


elevate the guest for a while above the martial noise of the populous 
soldiers’ colony. 
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Towards the end of July the emperor invited a relation of his who re- 
sides at Diisseldorf, Prince Antony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, to pay 
a visit to the camp, and he accepted the invitation with his son, Prinee 
Antony. 

After races and other amusements had taken place, a review was held 
on the 22nd in the presence of the guest, which produced a magnificent 
effect. This is not the place to enter into details, but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning that the changes of front performed by large bodies of 
men were executed with a rare precision and speed, and, indeed, the 
activity of French infantry surpasses that of most continental armies. 

The battalion and platoon firing was performed with such calmuess and 
accuracy, that I fancied at times I only heard one discharge. 

But the climax was produced by an attack of the Spahis, who suddenly 
dashed from the reserve through the intervals left by the other cavalry, 
spread with extraordinary rapidity, and fired at the enemy in full gallop, 
after the fashion of the Kabyles. 

The external appearance of the African troops is in the highest degree 
interesting. When you see these wild sons of a distant glowing zone 
dash past in swarms, the fancy of even the sober observer ‘sets to work. 
He involuntarily believes himself transplanted to Africa; he fancies he 
ean see the palm-trees, and hear them waving above his head. The 
forms of dark-bearded emirs appear before his eyes as they dash with 
fluttering robes and flashing eyes at a mad gallop across the sandy plains, 
or sit in silent, dreamy contemplation in front of their tents, listening to 
the distant sound of horses’ hoofs or brooding over warlike undertakings. 

The power of imagination, then, bursts through all the bounds of 
reality, and springs with a bold leap over all the walls and palisades of 
practical life, to roam about waterless deserts and green oases, plucking 
~ date, and watching in silent delight the black-eyed daughters of the 

rophet. , 

When duty is ended, in the evening after a hot day, you can find the 
sons of Africa collected at their coffee-houses, where, in accordance with 
the custom of their country, they sit with crossed legs and swallow their 
coffee. Here every type of the South is represented: you see noble, 
picturesque forms, worthy subjects for the artist’s pencil, but, at the same 
time, figures which at the first glance raise a doubt as to whether they 
should be classified among civilised beings. 

The Turcos, Spahis, or by whatever name they may be called, have 
their own music. Although, according to our ideas and habits, it is not 
at all in the style of the conservatoire, the Africans consider it first-rate, 
and will listen to a concert performed by these musicians for hours, almost 
motionless, with folded arms and sparkling eyes. In order that m 
readers may also form an idea of its quality, I will remark that the chief 
instruments consist of two kettle drums, a pair of cymbals, and a chain of 
four connected drums, which are also taken on horseback. 

When this musical entertainment, with its ear-splitting noise, begins, 
everybody who is not a native makes a bolt for it; the latter stick to 
their seats all the more firmly, and cannot suppress a smile of compassion 
at the spoiled taste of the French. 

A truly comical sight is afforded by the nature of the morning toilet of 
these sons of glowing Africa. As the top-knot in the centre of the head 
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has alone a right to remain permanently, while the other parts of the skull 
must be bare of hair, a fresh shaving is requisite every morning; but this - 
is managed without the assistance of a modern barber. Some comrade 
who understands how to wield the razor better than the others performs 
this duty of friendship without expecting any payment. 

The shavee sits down on a kettle, or some other article which is not in 
immediate use, and confidently offers his head to the knife. The barber 
now makes long strokes, which bear a considerable resemblance to the 
widely-extending movements of a sickle, and which would assuredly cause 
a European mortal terror. The African, however, endures it with stoical 
equanimity, and does not move a feature either in laughter or in serious 
objection. The manis used to it, and can stand a good deal. In this he 
resembles his noble steed. It lies day and night without straw on the 
hard ground, but it is not ruined by this: on the contrary, it becomes 
equally hardened, and learns to endure privations in which our cavalry 
horses would perish, as the Crimea sufficiently proved to us. 

On Sundays there is a solemn high mass in camp, which all the 
general officers, and the emperor, when he is present, attend. The 
Prince of Hohenzollern and his son were also present at it. 

In conclusion, I am bound to mention the imperial prince, on whom 
the hopes of the Napoleonic dynasty are based. Although still a child, 
he has his part allotted him to play in the great camp-life. It chiefly 
consists in rendering himself popular and laying up capital for the future. 
And, in truth, the lad understands his duty thoroughly: he must have 
been carefully instructed in it. Every movement, every look, every smile, 
is a mark on the Grand Rue Napoléon, which runs through the heart of 
the camp, and thence to the throne of France. 

Wherever a sentry is posted he suddenly appears, stands before the 
man with a laughing face, and hands him a ticket for the lottery, which 
is drawn every evening at head-quarters. The fortunate man knows he 
must win, for was not the successful ticket given him by the hand of the 
imperial prince? 

In conclusion, I may say, without fear of contradiction, that a visit to 
the camp of Chilons is not time thrown away, for it affords a closer in- 
sight into the policy of Napoleon than the most careful study of his many- 
sided character can afford. After visiting it, the question naturally 
occurred to me, For whom is this preparation ?—and lo! almost as I 
write, the Schleswig-Holstein absurdity supplies me with the answer. 
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CHARTERHOUSE AND ITS FOUNDER. 


Asout the year 1361, in the era of feudal castles and foreign wars, 
when monastic zeal and ecclesiastical splendour were at their height, the 
monastery of the Carthusians was founded upon the site now occupied by 
the more famous Charterhouse—a spot which has been truly described as 
being at this day a fortified position in the heart of London, inclosing 
gardens and cloisters sacred from the tumult of the city, and almost as 
quiet now as they were five centuries ago when they were solemnly dedi- 
eated for the Carthusian monks, the memory of whose parent house of 
Chartreuse still lingers, though corrupted, in the modern name. 

Some years after the dissolution of this rich monastery, it became the 

alace of that popular and powerful but ill-fated nobleman Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and from him acquired the name of Howard House. 
The manes of the prior who was slaughtered by Henry VIIL., and of the 
dispossessed fraternity, had been avenged by the death upon the scaffold 
of the lay-grantees—two nobles of the highest rank and power, who had 
acquired the monastery from the crown—when the wealthy London mer- 
chant, Thomas Sutton, whose memory is dear to all Carthusians, came 
hither to dedicate those lands anew to religion, charity, and learning. The 
duke’s second son, Thomas Howard, afterwards Earl of Suffolk (founder 
of Audley End), to whom the Charterhouse property was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, the murderer of his noble father, was living there when 
James I. entered London ; and he, in 1611, sold it to Thomas Sutton, who 
thereupon constituted and endowed what is styled “the Hospital of King 
James in Charterhouse.” 

The founder’s history is sufficiently well known, yet the following brief 
outline of a very snnetdlts life may be acceptable to the reader. Thomas 
Sutton, who was a descendant of the old Lincolnshire family of Sutton, 
was born in that county in 1532. He was educated at Eton, and after- 
wards at Cambridge, but he went abroad soon after the accession of 
Queen Mary, and did not return until he was thirty years of age, when 
by the death of his father he had become the successor to considerable | 
Pp operty. His character and acquirements obtained for him the confidence 
and regard of more than one great nobleman, and he acted as secretary 
to the Earl of Warwick and to his brother the Earl of Leicester. By the 
former, as Warden-General, he was appointed Master of Ordnance at 
Spy ee in which capacity he took part against the northern 
earls on the rising in 1569. . He was subsequently much employed in 
military affairs; but in 1582, at the sober age of fifty, we find him 
residing in London, and greatly augmenting his fortune by marrying 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Gardiner, Esq., a Buckinghamshire gentle- 

man, and widow of John Dudley, of Stoke Newington, a scion of his 
noble patron’s family, and whose manorial mansion at that suburban place 
Sutton thenceforth made his country house. He not only ventured into 
matrimony but into mercantile speculations, and he used his commercial 
influence abroad for the advantage of England. Besides being one of the 
Victuallers of the Navy, he was an owner of ships; he sent his barque 
The Sutton to attend the English fleet against the Armada, and he is said 
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to have himself gone to sea with letters of marque, and to have made 
. prize of a Spanish ship worth 20,0007. 
After the death of his wife (who left him childless), he began to retire 
from worldly affairs, and to devote his thoughts to the disposal of his great 
roperty for charitable uses, and he was heard to pray that his heart might 
Ss inclined to dedicate his riches for God’s glory. He seems to have been 
at this time the richest untitled subject in the realm. Besides his personal 
property, which at the time of his death was estimated at 60,000/.—an 
enormous amount in the money of those days—he was the owner of 
oodly estates in his native county of Lincoln, and in Cambridgeshire, 
sex, Wilts, and Middlesex, and his landed property appears to have 
yielded 5000/7. a year. His wealth had been augmented by a fortunate 
speculation in coal mining, which was in Elizabeth’s reign a comparatively 
new branch of industry on the Tyne. The Bishop of Durham, as lord 
of the manor, had granted a lease of the manors and royalties of Gates- 
head and Whickham, which Queen Elizabeth had transferred to the 
favourite, Leicester, who assigned the property to Sutton ; and he, some 
time afterwards, sold it to the mayor and burgesses of the adjacent town 
of Newcastle for 12,0007.—a sum only a thousand pounds less than the 
purchase money he paid shortly afterwards for the old monastic buildings 
and lands of the suppressed Carthusian monks. 

In the year 1609, when he had been for seven years a widower, he had 
resolved to found, at Hollingbury, in Essex, a college which should be at 
once a hospital for decayed geutlemen and a free grammar school ; but 
the house and lands of the Carthusians being (as Howel says in his 
‘‘Londinopolis””) “sweetly situated, with accommodations of spacious 
walks, orchards, and gardens, with sundry dependencies of lands and tene- 
ments thereunto belonging, they gave occasion to that worthy and well- 
disposed gentleman to alter his resolution;” and accordingly, in 1611,— 
only a few months before his death—he bought this old historic house for 
the site of his intended college. He endowed it so munificently with his 
estates in land that the yearly income of the foundation at this day may 
be stated in round numbers at 25,000/., and every year increases the value 
of some part of the property. With his care for his new foundation, a 
house which was a few years ago somewhat famous as a place of popular 
resort for Londoners is associated, for, on rising land to the north of 
London, then occupied by rural fields, he constructed a conduit for the 
use of the Charterhouse, which stood near the antique low-roofed building 
that became known as White Conduit House. The buildings of the 
monastery had been greatly altered in the Duke of Norfolk’s time, but 
some portions of the ancient walls are still standing, and the stately 
“ Great Chamber,” now used as the governors’ room, is a relic of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s splendour. 

It was only a few days before his death that Thomas Sutton completed 
the foundation and endowment of his hospital and made his will; and 
having thus been spared to perform the noble deed which has made his 
uame illustrious (Bacon’s attempt to defeat his intentions having, happily, 
been futile), he died in peace and honour at the age of seventy-nine, 
on the 12th of December, 1611. On that day—as all Carthusians and 
the distinguished visitors who have the privilege to be their guests well 
know—the commemoration of the founder is annually kept “with 
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solemn service, sermon, and increase of commons.” The good cheer 
consumed at the feast of ‘“‘ Founder’s Day,” Elizabethan as it is in cha- - 
racter, bears, however, no proportion to the hecatomb of poultry con- 
sumed by the mourners. assembled at his funeral, when, before starting, 
they drank a hogshead of claret, sixteen gallons of Canary, twelve gal-- 
lons of white wine, ten gallons of Rhenish wine, six gallons of hippocras, 
and six barrels of beer; and at the dinner afterwards in Stationers’ 
Hall, consumed, besides a still larger allowance of liquids, ten turbots, 
twenty-four lobsters, forty stones of beef, forty-eight capons, thirty-two 
geese, forty-eight chickens, thirty-two neats’ tongues, forty-eight woe 
poults, seventy-two pigeons, forty-eight ducklings, and thirty-six quails, 
with such trifles as oysters and pastry in addition. 

Within three years from the founder’s death, Charterhouse received 
its first inmates. It was decided by the governors soon after the foun- 
dation, that, “the Poor Brothers’ should not exceed the number’ of 
four-score, and that only such as should be within. the intention of the 
king’s letters patent of the foundation should be held qualified, viz. - 
‘gentlemen by descent and in poverty, soldiers that have borne arms’ 
by sea or land, merchants: decayed by piracy or shipwreck, or servants im 
household to the King’s and Queen’s majesties.” ‘The eighty pensioners, 
or “ Poor Brothers,” who have been ever since maintained on the foun- 
dation, have been, for the most part, selected from amongst professional 
or mereantile men; and, although serious abuses have sometimes been 
committed by appointing inferior persons, the governors* seem generally 
to have recognised the principle that Charterhouse was designed to 
afford to men of education, who have sustained misfortune, who have 
fought the battle of life honourably but without success, a home and 
refuge in old age, that shall not contrast bitterly with the memory of 
comforts lost. The brethren live together in collegiate fashion, but each 
is provided with separate apartments, and with the necessaries of life, 
and 14/. a year‘as an allowance in lieu of apparel—a pension, however, 
which is not sufficient’ to defray the cost of some simple comforts very 
needful to infirmity and age but not provided by the foundation. 

There are also forty-four “ Poor Scholars” on the foundation, who are 
nominated in the same manner as the brethren, by the governors in 
turn. By “Poor Scholars” are understood the sons of poor gentlemen 
to whom the charge of education is an object. They are taught, main- 
tained, and clothed free of all expense, save about 20/. a year, and most 
of them are placed out at the proper age, or sent on “ Exhibitions’ to 
the universities. The exhibitions, and the placing out of scholars, 
averaged in the ten years to 1854, 1155/. a year.f 

The names of Addison, and Steele, and Barrow, of Judge Blackstone, 


° The governors (arranged in the order in which they nominate) now are, her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, Archdeacon Hale (Master of the Charterhouse), 
the Earl Howe, the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury, the Earl Russell, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Cranworth, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Bishop of London, Lord Justice Turner, the Earl of Romney, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Viscount Palmerston, the Earl of Devon, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and Lord Chelmsford. 

t The expenses of the establishment in the year ending March, 1854, exceeded 


17,000/., and that sum is of course exclusive of the mon id in res of 
the estates and trust funds.. 
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Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and Havelock, are but a few of those; 
among departed worthies, that reflect lustre on Charterhouse School, in 
which, as is well known, a great number of scholars other than those on 
the foundation are educated as at ordinary schools, both as day-scholars 
and as boarders in the schoolmaster’s house. No event has thrown a darker 
shadow over the Christmas festivities of 1863 than the death of that 
noble, kindly-hearted author whose love for Charterhouse—the place of 
his education—and whose many references to it in his novels, will for 
ever associate the name of ‘THackERAY with the traditions of the 
school. 

Both as to the scholars and the “ Poor Brothers,” this great founda- 
tion continues to be governed by the statutes of 1627, save so far as 
they have been altered by subsequent orders, all of which are fully set 
out in the report made in 1854 by an inspector of the Charity Commis- 
sion, and subsequently laid before parliament. . 

It is hardly necessary to remark in conclusion, that Charterhouse is 
no ordinary charitable foundation, and is not a mere hospital, nor an 
almshouse, nor a free grammar-school, but justly ranks with the great 
collegiate and other public foundations of this country. When one 
looks at the portrait of the worthy founder which decorates the great 
hall, or at the monumental effigy in beard and gown which commemo- 
rates him in the chapel, he seems still saying through all time :* 

Here seek ye young, the anchor of your mind, 
Here, suffering age, a bless’d provision find ! 


W. S. G. 


THE COSSACKS. 


BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


SuwanorF used to call the Cossacks the eye of the army. This great 
general of his time and his country in particular, knew well how to make 
use of these irregular troops, to whom he owed a great part of his victories 
and their political results. Next to Suwaroff, it was General Tettenborn 
and Count Platoff, who, during the French war (1812-1814), did wonders 
of exploits with their Cossacks. ‘The Cossack, however, of the present 
time is no longer the same what he was in the last, or even the beginning 
of the present century. His position, character, and function, have 
undergone material changes, and he has now become a mere sort of 
gendarme, to guard the frontiers of the empire, and to form a safeguard 
of honour to distinguished states’ functionaries. 

Various native writers have, within the last twenty years, expressed 
their regret at this derogatory character wrought in the position of the 
Cossack, without, however, considering that a government like the Rus- 
sian, which is so notorious for its sly and calculating proceedings, must 


—Petite hinc, juvenesque senesque 
Finem animo certum, miserisque viatica canis. 
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have had weighty reasons ‘or a transformation of such an important = 
of the army. Nor is it so very difficult to arrive at them. The whole 
system of warfare had already undergone considerable changes long 
before railways and other easy means of transport were introduced. In- 
dividual genius and bravery no longer decided the fate of a battle, and 
the success depends now, more than ever, chiefly on the skill and judicious 
strategy of the leaders. A great number of discoveries and inventions in 
the arts and sciences are now applied with destructive success to the in- 
struments of war, against which only regular troops provided with similar 
means are able to cope. Indeed, even in former times, the Cossacks were 
but rarely, and in extreme emergency, employed against regular infantry, 
and hardly ever against artillery. Their chief value consists in disquieting 
and harassing the enemy. The Cossacks—like all Asiatic troops—show 
great reluctance to face the mouth of a cannon, and in the use of which 
they exhibit extreme clumsiness and inaptitude. 

But though in a European war the Cossack is of but little use, his 
great importance in wars with less civilised nations remains now the same 
as before. Russian policy has, therefore, found it advisable to divide the 
whole race into two sections. ‘The first is destined to guard—as men- 
tioned above—the frontiers of the empire; and it has recently received 
such constitutional laws and regulations as to render their previous roving 
and marauding life of independence, a matter of absolute impossibility. 

In the north of the Caucasus and Great Tartary the present Cossacks 
of the line still defend the southern frontier of the empire with the same 
success as did in the past centuries the Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper. 
In continual strife with the bordering Kirghisi, Circassians, and other 
tribes, these Cossacks of the line have acquired the habits of martial life, 
and have thus become very useful guardians of the Asiatic frontiers. In 
the previous centuries, when they were less ruled by the state, and their 
existence depended to a certain extent on their own exertions, the Don and 
Dnieper-Cossacks usually found a safe asylum of rest and retreat in the 
deserted provinces along the frontiers, while at present they have their 
regular fortresses to retire into, which, by their proximity to each other, 
a a close line of defence against sudden invasion or attack by superior 

orces. 

The other section, the descendants of the Don-Cossacks, are now 
stationed at the frontiers in those parts of the empire where no invasion 
is to be apprehended, such as Prussia, Austria, Turkey, and even Persia. 
Their main task and duty are, to prevent smuggling and desertion, and 
they perform, besides, especially in the west and south, the duties of the 
police, and even executioners, of the local authorities in the various pro- 
vinces. Moreover, travellers of distinction and rank obtain these Cossacks 
as guides and guards of honour, whose duty it is to provide for those 
travellers post-horses, provision, and other accommodations along the 
route. It may easily be imagined, that by such a change in his life, 
position, and function, the Cossack has lost much of his national character 
and peculiarities, and has become a complete nonentity in a European 
war. During the Polish revolution (1830-1831), as also in the last 
Crimean war, the Cossacks played but an inferior part in the various 
encounters, while in the wars with Turkey and Persia they proved them- 
selves extremely useful. 


The Cossack has a number of native qualities that render him very 
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valuable in war. The sharpness of his hearing organ is not inferior to 


that we read of the savages in the backwoods of America. With his ear 
on the ground, he can distinctly hear for miles off the roaring of the 
cannon, and even the hoof-steps of cavalry or footsteps of infantry. When 
placed as forepost, his eye can discern at a great distance objects of sus- 
icious appearance. Though they use neither drum or trumpet, nor, in 
t, any instrument of call, retreat, or alarm, they all rally at a certain 
int by mere signs of recognition, however much and far they may be 
ispersed and separated from each other. A stranger from childhood to 
comforts and luxury, the Cossack can bear fatigue, hardships, and suffer- 
ings without harm or injury to his body. Like his horse, he can bear 
hunger and thirst for a long time, and is then perfectly satisfied with the 
coarsest meal. His horse is quickly saddled and bridled, and defies any 
surprise. The Cossack knows of no apparent obstacle that he cannot re- 
move by some means or other. He plunges heedlessly and foolhard 
into a stream on the back of his horse, and reaches the other bank wit 
his clothes all dripping wet in pursuit of the enemy or any. object in 
view. He assails and rushes with impetuous rapidity at the enemy, 
but retreats as quickly as soon as he meets with resistance. In the 
rapidity of his movements he resembles the Bedouin Arab, being here, - 
there, and nowhere. No sooner has the assailed enemy made his prepa- 
rations to meet him than the Cossack is already out of sight, and suddenly 
makes his reappearance at a spot where he is least expected. In the last 
French war (1812-1814), the cleverness of the Cossack in that respect 
even attracted the admiration of Napoleon himself, who was frequently 
harassed in the midst of the night by a handful of Cossacks who ventured 
to approach his head-quarters, and were out of sight as soon as the alarm 
was given. With his Russian god (a different one from that of other 
Christians) in his heart, and his emperor in his thought, he is the blind 
organ of his commander, who ean do with him anything he likes. Deaf 
to all external influences or obstacles, he most punctually and literally 
executes the orders of his superiors, while his vigilance has almost become 
proverbial. No soldier understands nocturnal marches better than the 
Cossack, who rests half asleep on his horse, which in its turn trots on with 
its eyes equally half closed with sleep. But, however indefatigable he 
may be in the pursuit or harassing of the enemy, he is the most idle and 
indolent creature on earth when far from the seat of war, when he passes 
the whole of his time alternately in sleeping, loud carousing, gluttony, 
and drunkenness. During the latter fit, all present acquaintances and 
strangers are obliged to share in his merriment, even those from whom 
he has purloined the spirits. In the house where he is billeted, he soon 
becomes familiar, and assists in the drudgeries of the household work. 
Cossacks with long beards were frequently seen playing even excellent 
nurses in German families abroad during their stay in Germany; they 
were seen cradling, rocking, and lulling the infants to sleep, or carrying 
them about in their arms, and trying to pacify them by all sorts of amuse- 
ments, caresses, and endearing terms. But no sooner is the Cossack re- 
moved from the house where he has become almost one of the family, than 
various articles are missed in the household, which the lodger has—no 


doubt—appropriated to himself in his assumed title and right as a member 
of the family. | 
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CONSOLATION. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


DeEcEMBER 30, 1863. 


TRANSLATED BY Mrs. BusuHBy. 


Au! no one can tell what a day may disclose! 

That, only the God of omnipotence knows ; 

But whenever o’er Denmark the black clouds have bent, 
Assistance, salvation, from Him have been sent! 


Our country lay prostrate, and nearly crushed, when 
*Twas aroused to fresh vigour by Nrets 
The Lord was our guardian when AtreRDaG’st} might 
To Denmark restored both her land and her right. 


The night it is stormy, and high swell the waves, 

Our poor little bark Ocean’s fiercest wrath braves, 

But the Lord, our preserver, will watch o’er our course, 
And He can withstand all inimical force. 


Ah! no one can tell what a day may disclose! 

That, only the God of omnipotence knows ; 

But whenever o’er Denmark the black clouds have bent, 
Assistance, salvation, from Him have been sent! 


* Niels Ebbesen. A patriotic and valiant Danish hero, a nobleman of Jutland. 
During the interregnum of seven years which occurred between the death of King 
Christopher the Second and the accession to the throne of Valdemar the Third, 
Denmark had been overrun by marauding German barons, or counts, and other 
unprincipled adventurers. These despotic intruders—perbaps robbers might. be a 
more appropriate name—caused such evils in the Danish provinces, that a cham- 
pion for Denmark happily arose in the person of Niels Ebbesen, a man of great 
courage, ability, and good sense. When the Count of Holsteen’s tyranny was at 
its height, Ebbesen, with only sixty followers, entered the town, garrisoned by a 
thousand men, where the German pretender resided, and made his way into his 
very bedroom; the count, starting from his sleep, beheld his enemy standing over 
him with a drawn sword in his hand. Humbly he prayed for life, and numerous 
were the fair promises which he made, but the sword was not a knife ina child’s 
hand. The count and two others were killed, and Ebbesen left the town as safely 
as he had entered it. The count’s death occasioned great consternation in his 
army, ‘and his sons sought safety where they could. However, they gathered 
troops and rallied, and a bloody battle was fought on November 2, 1346, wherein 
the noble Ebbesen fell, but fell victorious, for the greater part of the Holsteen 
army were annihilated. 

} Atterdag. Valdemar Christophersen the Third was one of the victorious 
Valdemars, whose names are so revered in Denmark. He expelled the lawless 
German invaders, and restored the kingdom to its integrity and rights. He 
acquired the name of ‘‘ Atterdag” from a habit he had of saying, ‘“‘ To-morrow 
we will have another day.” What he could not accomplish in one day he expected 
to finish in two. 
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Art the time when the Germans still condescended to jest about the 
pestilent Danish embroglio, which is now occupying the columns of our: 
papers, — had a habit of saying that only one man ever thoroughly 
comprehended the Schleswig-Holsteim affair, and that he incontinently: 
became a raving maniac. Not wishing to expose our readers to such a 
terrible risk, we have resolved not to say anything on the subject—at an 
rate, until the first shot has been fired in anger, which may the ok 
avert. Still the matter must not be passed over sub silentio, for it is one 
which, if not speedily knocked on the head, may introduce lamentable 
dissensions into: our royal family. As matters at present. stand, it is 
generally assumed that her Majesty has been inspired by her brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; who is the most German of Ger- 
mans, and gave the pretender—pace tanti viri, we must call him so, 
even though his claims are as legitimate as those of Charles Edward 
were—a shelter at his court. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that 
this pretender is married to a half-sister of the Queen. Next, we find the 
Crown-Prince of Prussia an intimate friend of the pretender, and backing 
up his cause strongly as against Herr von Bismark, who is popularly 
assumed to have a desire to play the part of the lawyer in the fable, and. 
paneer the duchies for Prussia.. Of course the crown-princess, as am 
obedient wife, accepts the views of her husband, and will be full of enthu- 
siasm for the new duke. On the other hand, we have the Prince and 
Princess of Wales quite as naturally Danes in spirit, and their view is 
supported by most Englishmen, not because they understand a word of 
the matter, but because they like pluck, and want to back up brave little 
Denmark in making a stand against an overgrown bully. Surely these 
are seeds of contention, which every exertion should be made to destroy: 
But who is this pretender, who threatens to upset the peace of royal 
families, and runs a risk of involving: Europe in a war of which no one 
ean see the end? We will let the Garten Laube, a German journal of 
very large circulation, inform us, premising that this paper is one of the 
most virulent supporters of the pretender, and carefully avoiding any en- 
dorsement of its peculiar opinions. Still, though we may not share them, 
a perusal of them is valuable, as showing what the op educated Ger- 
mans think of this momentous matter. 


On the basis of an arbitrarily-written sheet of paper, which was osten- 
sibly intended to ensure the equilibrium of Europe, but, in reality, was 
only drawn up for the interests of Russia, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg 
has ascended the throne of the Danish monarchy. In the name of the 
old princely and national right, which are in this instance: synonymous; 
Prince von Augustenburg has opposed him as Duke Frederick VIII. of 
Schleswig-Holstein for the German half of his territories. 

A Danish state with Schleswig under a prince and a constitution, with 
pres attached under one and the same prince—such is the watch- 
word there. 


Schleswig-Holstein a state for itself, and Denmark a state for itself, 
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there Frederick VIII., here Christian IX. wearers of the crown: for in 
the duchies the male branch of the Oldenburger reigns—such is the war- 
in our camp. 

There a diplomatic intrigue, here the right, the interest, the will of the 
German nation, which sees its property, and, what is more, its honour, 
imperilled more than ever before since it has had a voice in these affairs. 
Let us hope, let us act, that this voice may penetrate. Our honour, our 
future, in truth, is menaced, and not merely the clear right of our race 
and its prince. 

In the meanwhile, we will take leave to offer our readers a sketch of 
the man who, as true duke, has given the impulse to the new movement 
on behalf of Schleswig-Holstein, and, in his proclamation to his people, 
has for the first time again announced officially that the good old right of 
the duchies still lives, for the first time again raised its banner and un- 
folded it for his army to collect under. 

Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, up to the death of Frede- 
rick VII., Prince of Augustenburg, is the eldest son of Duke Christian 
of Augustenburg, and was born July 6, 1829, at the castle of Augus- 
tenburg, on the Schleswig island of Alsen. He passed his youth partly 
at the place of his birth and its pleasant sais, partly at Graven- 
stein, another possession of his father, which, situated in Sundewitt, not 
far from the well-known Diippeler Heights and the beech-crowned Ecken- 
sunde, with its beautiful park and fertile neighbourhood, was equally 
adapted to rouse in the boy’s mind love for his home. His education was 
@ very careful one, his teacher, and also his younger brother Christian’s, 
being a Herr Stephenson, who at present holds a professorship in Basle. 

The young prince was also enlightened at an early age about the poli- 
tical contests which were preparing at the time of his birth, and which, 
breaking out about the year 1835, divided the Danish monarchy into two 
camps. The Duke of Augustenburg was in these struggles from the 
outset, as a patriot and a defender of his own rights, one of the most 
active and dauntless combatants for the well-known three fundamental 
rights of the duchies, and opposed the intrigues of the two Danish parties 
—the statesmen who wished to incorporate the whole of cena 4 
stein, and the Eider Danes, who wanted Schleswig to become a Danish 


province. ‘The sons frequently heard in the family circle those funda- 
mental decrees by which the duchies were states divided from Denmark, 
like Norway from Sweden or pea A from Austria; by which, further, 


they were intimately connected together; and by which, lastly, only the 
male branch of the howe of Oldenburg could reign in them—variously 
discussed. The princes, when boys, repeatedly accompanied the duke 
when he proceeded to the city of Schleswig in order to take his seat in 
the Estates, and speak against the tricks of the Danes; and thus both in 
their youth inhaled that atmosphere, which rendered the conviction of the 
yer of the duchies and the will to maintain them a second nature with 
all thinking Schleswig-Holsteiners. 

Thus arrived the year 1848, and Prince Frederick and his brother were 
just on the point of proceeding to the University of Bonn, when — 
a travelling dealer brought to Augustenburg Castle news of the Mare 
revolution in Copenhagen, of the formation of a provisional government 
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in Kiel, and of the arrival of their father’s brother, the Prince von Noer, 
in that town. The war of words had become a war with weapons. The 
ducal family were aware of what threatened them, and the princes knew 
what their duty henceforth was, and where their post must be 

Captain Shenton, appointed minister of war by the insurrection of * 
Copenhagen, had been residing in the neighbourhood of Augustenburg 
during the year 1845, and had been introduced into the duke’s house. 
On one occasion the conversation turned on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and the guest took occasion to allude to the dangerous position 
into which the duke would bring himself and his family, unless he re- 
solved to surrender his hereditary rights. If he refused to do so, it was 
almost certain that he and his would share the fate of the Stuarts; in any 
case, the Danish government would find itself compelled to persecute him 
and his family in every possible way, and render them harmless. Shortly 
after the issue of the “open letter,” the duke received a special warning 
from a friend in Copenhagen, and the princes were aware that the policy 
of the Danish court did not shun violent measures, from the treatment of 
their grandfather, who, elected heir to the throne by the Swedes, was 
surrounded by men-of-war at Alsen by his royal cousin, Frederick VI., 
who would himself have gladly accepted the Swedish crown, and thus 
made a state prisoner. 

The Duke of Augustenburg did not happen to be at home at this 
time. He had hastened to Berlin to implore help for Schleswig- Holstein 
from the King of Prussia. The princes, however, were in imminent 
= of being carried off by the — and removed to a fortress as 

ostages or prisoners of state. The news arrived on the afternoon of 
March 25. In the night of the 26th, the young gentlemen were 
awakened by their mother and told that they must depart without delay. 
All preparations were rapidly made for their flight, and at daybreak on 
the next morning, accompanied by their tutor, they left the island in an 
open boat, with the intention of proceeding to the mainland. The 
duchess soon after followed them with her two daughters. 

It was high time. Six-and-thirty hours later and it would have been 
too late. 

On March 28, a Danish man-of-war steamer came round the south 
of Alsen and sent a boat ashore at Kekenis Point. A horseman was 
handed a letter addressed to Bishop Hansen, who had for years been 
known as the head of the Danish propaganda on the island. The steamer 
then put into Flensburg bay, signalled to the town, and hastened back 
to Alsen, where it lay to at the Sonderburg ferry. Captain Dirckink- 
Holmfeld commanded it. Bishop Hansen was at hand. Danish parti- 
sans flocked up in masses; while other bands marched to Hardeshoi, the 
second crossing place of the island. The captain’s first question was 
after the Duke of Augustenburg; the second, after his family. He 
learnt that he had arrived just too late. The intention had been to take 


the duke and his family prisoners and convey them to Christiansoe. 
What awaited them, however, is told us by the analogy of Griffenfeld, 
in Munkholm, and the four relatives of Czar Ivan IV. at Horsens, in 
Jiitland. As matters stood, the Danish invaders of Augustenburg must 
content themselves with injuring the — the duke to the best of 


their ability. It is well known how they behaved with his stud stables, 
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his plate and revenues, and how this dirty plundering was continued even 
during the armistice. 

Even greater atrocities ensued. It was proved by statements in open 
court, that the now deceased King of Denmark, during a visit to Sonder- 
burg at the beginning of September, 1848, declared at a great audience 
which he granted to the farmers and other inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood: “ The Duke of Augustenburg is an outlaw.” 

We do not know what political decree had been previously issued by 
the responsible Danish government, on which this statement of the king 
could be based. But such words from such lips are a direct appeal to 
murder. 

In the mean while, the two princes with Stephenson had escaped all 
peril, and, after landing safely at Holnis, in Angeln, they hastened to join 
their father at Rendsburg. Here, following the example of the other 
educated youths of the country, they at once entered themselves as volun- 
teers in the small Schleswig- Holstein army, which was forming at the time 
in the south of the duchies. Duke Frederick, now nineteen years old, first 
found employment on the staff of his uncle, the Prince of Noer, who, in 
the campaign of 1848, held the supreme command over the ‘Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, and in this position was present at all the actions of this 
year, and especially at the battle of Schleswig. In the following year he 
was transferred to the staff of Bonin, who was summoned to lead the 
army of the duchies, which had, in the mean time, been largely aug- 
mented and better drilled, and fought, during the newly opened cam- 

aign, in all the battles where his countrymen came under fire. The 

ttle of Kolding alone did not see him with the army, because during 
it he was in Frankfurt, in order, in the name of the vice-royalty, to 
deliver to the Reichsverweser the flag of the Danish ship-of-the-line, 
Christian VIII., which had been blown up by the German batteries at 
Eckernférde. ‘The day of the unfortunate battle of Fridericia was his 
twentieth birthday. A friend was just offering him congratulations, 
when the Danes suddenly issued from the gates of the fortress. Ina 
= short time he was under fire, anda bullet was only prevented by his 
scabbard from wounding him dangerously in the knee. 

The campaign of 1850 also saw the youthful prince among the com- 
batants for the right and honour of Schleswig-flolstein. Attached to 
General Willisens’s staff he was present at the battle of Idstedt, and a 
few weeks later at the great skirmishing action at Missunde, and he did 
not leave the service until the Austrians and Prussians penetrated into 
the country in order, as the euphemistic expression of the diplomatists 
ran, to pacify the country, but, in truth, to hand it over fettered to 
Danish tyranny. 

There was now nothing more left for the patriot to do, and hence the 
two brothers left the land of their birth and proceeded first to Bonn, to 
complete their studies, which had been interrupted by the war. Two 
years later, Duke Frederick entered the Prussian army. In 1856 he 
retired with the rank of major, purchased the estate of Dolzig, in Prussian 
Lusatia, and married Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, a 
lady equally distinguished by her beauty and her goodness of heart. He 
is at the present time father of one son and two daughters. 

He spent the last seven years quietly on his estate, in no way seeking 
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publicity, but, faithful to the cause of his country, awaiting the change of 
the time which would permit him again to draw the sword in the face of 
the wozid for the right of his people and his house. His father surren- 
dered his claims to the Danes, as far as he was personally concerned, but 
neither Duke Frederick, his next heir, nor the other members of the house 
of Augustenburg have done so. The death of King Frederick VII. called 
the former henalibany prince to the throne of Schleswig-Holstein, and he 
did not hesitate to make a resolute use of his rights. The London protocol 
did not affect him, nor could it affect any prince who respects the right of 
his people and wishes it to be respected by mightier foes. It the less 
affected him, because it was not recognised by the German nation, and 
because that nation, which has the last word to say in the business, will 
never recognise it, no matter what its diplomatists may say at present or 
hereafter. 

Duke Frederick is both in mind and in person a true type of the worthy 
race at whose head he placed himself by his proclamation of November 
16, 1863, a thorough Schleswig-Holsteiner. An earnest, manly temper, 
firmness and soberness in his resolutions, cool blood, sharp sense, 

unctuality and unweariedness in business, obstinate perseverance, cona- 

ined with a tall, stately form and well-turned features, make altogether 
the man whom the difficult position requires. Expressly recognising the 
rights of the people, and holding them equally high with his ‘hereditary 
right, he deserves and also possesses the confidence of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners ; and we do not doubt for a moment but that if a general 
election was held in the duchies between him and his opponent in Copen- 
hagen, and sun and wind were equally divided between the parties, an 
enormous majority would give him the crown of the duchies. 

It is a simple calumny that Duke Frederick is inclined to the feudal 
tendency. In his proclamation from Dolzig Castle, he swore, in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental state law of 1849, “to observe the con- 
stitution and laws of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, and to main- 
tain the rights of the people,” and this constitution, these rights and laws, 
know nothing of a preference granted to the feudalists over the other 
members of the nation. He is accustomed to listen to good advice, and 
among the men whom he has collected round him sinee his removal to ~ 
Gotha, faithful, long-tried friends of the duchies and the house of Augus- 
tenburg, he has ample opportunity to hear good advice. Lastly, he has 
passed through the school of misfortune, and seen life in a way which is 
rarely granted to a prince. When raised to the inherited throne by the 
enthusiasin of the German nation, if the princes do not prevent it on behalf 
of their own interests, he will indubitably reign in a national sense, and 
quite as assuredly in a liberal one. ; 

We are very probably marching into a difficult and sanguimary war 
under the blue, white, and red banner. But honour summons us, and if 
honour is lost, everything is lost, says a German proverb. No German 
will in future be able to look at a foreigner without a blush on his cheeks 
if he now indolently neglects the opportunity to avenge his honour, which 
was insulted in 1851. As the augurs of the later Roman times smiled at 
each other when they met, the Germans would only have the smile of 
ridicule and contempt left when a countryman attempted to speak to them 
about the greatness and grandeur of their nation. When in 1856 the 
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dispute about Neufchatel broke out, little Switzerland had by no way the 
best right on its side to _— big, broad-shouldered Prussia, and if it had 
come to a fight, she would probably have got the worst of it. But she 
risked the contest, the people rose like one man to resist the superior force, 
and if they had succumbed oe would have done so with honour, and 
not till they had exhausted all the resources at their disposal. 

The question is now offered Germany whether through dread of the 
ill-will of a few great powers she will surrender a right and an interest as 
clear as the light of the sun; whether she will allow a member to be lop 
off which is one of her noblest; whether she intends to withdraw from this 
right without even making the attempt to see whether the mere announce- 
ment of a firm, armed wish to defend her own will not silence the ill-will 
of the powers, 

We do not believe that one German heart will answer this question in 
the affirmative. We do not believe that the cause of Duke Frederick and 
his people can be lost, although the sky above it is so frowning. What 
the government journals said when it was proposed to renovate Germany 
by the Austrian proposal of reform, is equally true of the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair, which is dear to all parties: “If the governments do not 
now gain the object, do not now restore order and right, the nation will 
do it sooner or later.” Never was the cause of a pretender—as the Danes 
call our Duke Frederick—so much the cause of a whole nation, of so 
great, or, when united, so irresistibly powerful a nation. 


So far our German friend, who, it will be seen, does not mince matters. 
Unfortunately, he omits one material point, and that is the legitimacy of 
Duke Frederick, and whether, even supposing his claim to the duchies to 
be allowed, he could prove his right to ascend the throne. This point 
was admirably discussed by Mr. Manning in the Atheneum of January 
9 last, and to that article we confidently refer those of our readers who 
desire to get hold of something tangible on this Protean matter of the 
duchies. The writer has shown to satisfaction that the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg is debarred from the throne owing to the morganatic marriage of 
his father, and this statement we believe to be incontrovertible. Next 
month, should the embroglio not be settled in the interim, we purpose 
to say a few words about the origin of his claim ; in the meanwhile, we 
will merely give the following succinct account. When the duchies were 
first united to Denmark in the fifteenth century, that is to say, through 
the fact of the Schleswig-Holsteiners electing as their king the Oldenburg 
King of Denmark, it was stipulated that the duchies should always remain 
indivisible, and be eternally governed by the male representative of the 
male branch of the house of Oldenburg. Christian IX. is descended from 
the female branch, and thus we have in Denmark exactly what occurred 
in 1837 with reference to Great Britain and Hanover. By the old im- 
perial law a female could not ascend a German throne, and hence Han- 
over passed to the Duke of Cumberland. England, it is true, was glad 
to get rid of the bore of a German state, but the case is different with 
Denmark ; the loss of the duchies would be her utter ruin, and she would 
ere long be absorbed by her powerful neighbour Sweden. Hence the 


tenacity with which the Danes cling to their German possessions, and who 
can blame them for doing so? 
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By Harrison Arnsworts. 


Book the first. 
XIII. 


LITTLE CATHERINE LAW. 


WE will now ascertain what befel M. Laborde after he had 
received a pardon from the Regent. 

On the unfortunate man’s liberation from the Conciergerie, he and 
his daughter, with old Delmace, were brought to Mr. Law’s house 
in the Place Vendéme, where apartments were assigned them, and 
everything done for their comfort. Colombe’s singular sweetness 
of disposition and engaging manners soon gained be the regard 
of Lady Catherine Law, and with her ladyship’s daughter she 
became an especial favourite. Little Catherine Law, indeed, quite 
regarded her as a sister. 

After remaining with his protector until fully restored to health, 
Laborde, whose property had been confiscated by the Chamber of 
Justice, was appointed by Law, who had a very high opinion of 
his abilities, to an important position in the Bank. He then 
removed to a house in the Rue Rewve-denlledie-Ceuans but his 
daughter did not go with him, for little Catherine would not hear 
of her friend’s departure. However, though Colombe did not re- 
side with her father, they were but little separated, for she saw 
him every day. Nothing, indeed, could be more agréeable than 
Colombe’s position. Treated by Mr. Law and Lady Catherine 
in every respect like one of their own family, she appeared at 
all their entertainments, and accompanied them to the nume- 
rous fétes and balls to which they were invited. Wherever she 
went, her remarkable beauty excited admiration, and many were 
the aspirants to her favour, but none of them succeeded in pro- 
ducing any impression upon her, and for the very sufficient 
reason, that her heart had been given to Evelyn Harcourt. She 
and pyre often met, for the young secretary of legation was 
ever a welcome guest at Mr. Law’s house. Little Catherine was 

generally present at their interviews, and with a girl’s quickness 
soon detected their secret; and sometimes, when alone with 
Colombe, took a malicious pleasure in teazing her about the young 
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“Don’t you think him very handsome, Colombe?” she said, 
one day, after Evelyn’s departure. 

“Whom do you mean?” rejoined the other, trying to look 
unconscious. 

“ Why, Evelyn, to be sure,” replied Catherine. 

“T have not thought about his good looks,” said Colombe; 
“but I know he is very amiable and very kind—and, I may add, 
very agreeable.” 

“Qh, I’m quite sure you find him agreeable, or you wouldn’t 
talk to him so much,” cried little Catherine. ‘ Now, to me, he 
appears rather dull and stupid. He never says anything that I 
consider amusing.” 

“Evelyn dull and stupid!” exclaimed Colombe; “why, he is 
the very contrary! How can you make such an assertion, when 
you were laughing all the time he was here?” 

“T wanted to see whether you would defend him,” rejoined 
Catherine. “ Why, how you do blush, Colombe!” 

‘You make me blush by talking such nonsense,” said the other. 
“But here is Télémaque, which your papa gave you yesterday. 
Read a chapter to me.” 

“You desire to change the subject,” she replied, taking up the 
book. “ But before I begin, let me ask you a question, Colombe. 
Would you,” she continued, very deliberately—“ would you, I 
say, like to live in London ?” . 

“Live in London!” exclaimed Colombe, again colouring. “I 
can’t tell. It is a very fine city, I believe. But I never thought 
of living there.” 

“Haven't you ?” cried Catherine, laughing. “Then it’s time 
you did. Evelyn Harcourt lives in London.” 

“A truce to this nonsense,” said Colombe. “Let me hear 
what good advice Mentor gave Télémaque.” 

Upon this, little Catherine opened the book, and with a demure 
countenance pretended to read as follows: “*‘My son,’ said 
Mentor, ‘when you design to take a wife, seek her not in Ithaca, 
but in Thrace—that is to say, not in London, but in Paris. 
Place yourself under my guidance, and I will conduct you to the 
dwelling—papa’s hétel in the Place Vendéme, no doubt—where 
resides a nymph, who, of all her sex, is best calculated to make 

ou happy.’ I think some one else, besides the discreet son of 
lysses, would do well to follow Mentor’s advice. Eh, Colombe?” 
she added, archly. 

“ Shut up the book directly, if you please, mademoiselle,” said 
Colombe, with a stately look. 

From the foregoing it will be inferred that little Catherine had a 
tolerably clear perception as to how matters stood between Evelyn 
and Colombe. 

All went on swimmingly between the young pair until the 
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Opera ball, at which Colombe was a witness of the fascination 
exercised over her lover by the resistless Duchesse de Berri. How 
it chanced that Colombe was brought to this ball by the Marquise 
de Prie we must now explain. The marchioness was a great gam- 
bler in the funds, and being in the habit of consulting Law about 
her speculations, often called at his house in the Place Vendéme. 
On one of these occasions she saw Colombe, and being much taken 
by her beauty, insisted upon carrying her off for a short visit to the 
palace of the Duc de Bourbon, at Chantilly. Had it been possible, 
Colombe would have declined the invitation, but seeing that Lady 
Catherine wished her to go, she assented. During her stay at 
Chantilly the ball occurred, and she was brought to it by Madame 
de Prie, and unluckily became a witness of Evelyn’s subjuga- 
tion by the Duchesse 4 Berri. With what followed the reader 
is acquainted. We may add, that after the opportune entrance 
of the Duchesse de Berri into the Regent’s box, the terrified girl 
was taken back by Evelyn to Madame de Prie. Both were too 
much embarrassed at the time for any explanation to be possible 
between them, and indeed nothing but the peculiar circumstances 
in which she was placed would have induced Colombe to accept 
Evelyn’s arm. As they were moving on through the brilliant 
crowd he attempted to say a few words in exculpation of his 
conduct, but receiving no reply, he became silent in his turn, and 
when they reached Madame de Prie he was dismissed with a formal 
curtsey by Colombe. 

Colombe did not return to Chantilly after the ball, but pleading 
sudden indisposition, was left in the Place Vendome. Next day 
she was really ill, her feelings having sustained a shock from 
a she did not immediately recover. But she kept her grief to 

erself, 

Struck by her change of manner towards Evelyn, and unable 
to account for it, little Catherine did not fail to ask the cause, but 
received no satisfactory solution. 

“You used to like Evelyn once, Colombe,” remarked the little 
girl, “What has he done to offend you? Poor fellow! he seems 
very much hurt. I’m quite sorry for him. Forgive him, and 
make it up.” 

“Tm not offended with M. Harcourt, Kate, and have nothing 
to forgive.” 

“ Don’t tell stories, Colombe. If you weren’t displeased with him, 
you wouldn’t call him Monsieur Harcourt. You never did so 
till lately. Why have you become so formal all at once? Come 
now, tell me what it’s all about. Can't I set it right?” 

“ Well, perhaps I’m not altogether pleased with him. But I 
have no right to complain of anything he has done.” 

“That's as much as owning yourself in the wrong, Colombe. 
May I tell Evelyn what you say?” 

Q2 
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“ On no account,” cried Colombe, decidedly. | 
Little Catherine made several other attempts to bring about a 
reconciliation between them, but all were equally unsuccessful. 
Perhaps Colombe might have been moved by her lover’s apparent 
contrition, if her ialleap of jealousy had not been again roused. 
A grand entertainment was given at the Luxembourg by the 
Duchesse de Berri, at which Lady Catherine and Mr. ie were 
present, and on the morning after the féte little Catherine rushed 
into her friend’s room in a state of great excitement to tell her 
that Evelyn had been at the Luxembourg. 

“ That doesn’t surprise me,” said Colombe, coldly. “I felt sure 
he would be there. 

“ Ah! but it will surprise you to hear what an effect he pro- 
duced. Madame la Duchesse de Berri danced with him twice. 
If you had been there, you might have seen them.” 

“Tm glad I didn’t go,” muttered Colombe, turning very pale. 

“T have something more to tell you about him and the duchess, 
which will greatly amuse you,” said Catherine. “ Mamma told 
me——” 

“‘ Pray spare me any further details,” cried Colombe, checking 
her. “TI have already explained to you that I no longer take any 
interest in M. Harcourt, and would rather not hear about him. 
If he is so much admired by great ladies, and such a favourite as 

ou represent with the Datheaie de Berri, I hope he will confine 
Lis attentions to them, so that we may see less of him in future.” 

“T never heard you make such an ill-natured remark before, 
Colombe. I do bilews you are jealous.” 
~ &T jealous!” exclaimed the other, colouring. “Have I not 
just told you I am perfectly indifferent to M. Harcourt? It 
matters nothing to me how much he is admired, or by whom.” 

“T suspect it matters a great deal more than you are willing to 
confess,” rejoined Catherine. “ But I won’t teaze you any more,” 
she added, seeing the tears spring to Colombe’s eyes. “I think 
you are quite right not to care for Evelyn, and if I were in your 

lace, I would do just the same. I won’t take his part any more. 
on shall see how I will treat him when he next appears. I'll 
tell him we don’t desire his company, and that he had better go 
to the great ladies and the duchess.” 

“ You mustn’t do anything of the kind, you silly child,” cried 
Colombe, smiling through her tears. 

“ But I will,” said Catherine. 

On that very day Evelyn presented himself, and was received 
with her customary kindness by Lady Catherine Law, who, un- 
conscious of the mischief she was doing, immediately launched out 
into praises of the Duchesse de Berri, and was dilating upon the 
splendour of her attire, when Colombe arose, and quitted the room. 
Scarcely was she gone, and the duchess once more brought on the 
tapis, than little Catherine likewise got up, and, imitating Co- 
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lombe’s manner as closely as she could, moved towards the door, 
and would have gone out if her mamma had not called her back. 
Compelled to remain, she took up Télémaque, feigning to be pro- 
foundly interested in its perusal, and when Evelyn concluded his 
visit, would not even raise her eyes to bid him adieu; for which 
piece of misconduct she was very properly reproved by Lady 
Catherine. 

Next day, Evelyn called again, and finding little Catherine by 
herself, he produced a note, and begged her to convey it without 
delay to Colombe, and, if possible, bring him an answer. En- 
chanted to be thus employed, little Catherine flew off instantly, 
but returned with a very different expression of countenance. 

“ Well, what answer do you bring me?” he cried. : 

‘ This,” she replied, giving him back the billet he had confided 
to her. 

; a own note unopened!” he exclaimed. “Did she refuse to 
read it?” 

“Yes,” returned Catherine; “and she begs you won’t trouble 
yourself to write again, as all your letters will be returned in the 
same way.” 

“But do go back to her, dear Kate, and implore her to grant 
me a word—only one word,” he cried. 

“It’s of no use, I tell you, sir,” replied the little girl ‘ She 

“Will you engage to deliver a message to her, Kate?” 

“T can’t mane What is it?” 

“ Tell her she is entirely mistaken if she supposes I have been 
inconstant; and though appearances are against me, I swear——” 

“ Well, what do you swear?” 

“That I have never for a single moment swerved from my 
allegiance to her.” 

“T suppose you said all that in your note?” 

“ All that, and a great deal more.” 

“So Colombe thought, and therefore refused to read it. I’m 
sorry I can’t deliver your message.” 

After this signal failure, Evelyn did not make another attempt. 
He began to discontinue his visits, and instead of appearing daily, 
as he used to do, seldom called more than once a week. This state 
of things endured for some time, and there appeared little pros- 

t of accommodating matters. So far from being closed, the 
fonidh was widened. Colombe was informed that Evelyn had 
become quite the rage at the Regent’s court, that he mingled in 
all its gaieties, and participated in its dissipations. This statement, 
the correctness of which i did not in the least doubt, confirmed 
her in the determination of banishing him from her affections. 

But she did not find the task easy of accomplishment. Evelyn’s 
hold upon her heart was too firm to be dislodged. 


XIV. 
MONSIEUR NICOMEDE COSSARD. 


W38ILE all this was going on, M. Laborde seemed in a fair 
way of retrieving his fortunes. Owing to the opportunities afforded 
by his position in the bank, and the confidence placed in him 
by his patron, he managed to make several lucky hits, and was 
growing rich rapidly. He had now but one thought, that of be- 
coming wealthy. The greed of gain took entire possession of his 
breast. Next to acquiring money himself, his grand desire was to 
marry his daughter to a man of lene capital, And he was lucky 
enough to find the very person he sought. 

One of the principal shareholders in the Bank, and a director into 
the bargain, was M Nicoméde Cossard. He had been an army- 
victualler in the previous reign, and had amassed a large sum of 
money, the _ part of which, by means of a heavy bribe to 
Madame de Parabére, he had contrived to save from the clutches of 
the Chamber of Justice. M. Nicoméde Cossard was of course too 
important a person to be neglected by Law, and he had been invited 
on several occasions to the great banker’s residence in the Place Ven- 
dome, where he beheld Mademoiselle Laborde, and became capti- 
vated by her beauty. He caused himself to be presented to her, and 
was as much = by her manner as by her personal attractions. 
Ina matter of so much moment as marriage, M. Cossard was in no 
hurry in coming to a decision—in fact, he had hitherto been rather 
averse to matrimony—but at last he made up his mind, and one 
day while at the Bank he went into Laborde’s room and broached 
the subject to him. There was no necessity to explain his cireum- 
stances. With these M. Laborde was sufficiently acquainted. Would 
he give him his daughter? If so, he, Nicoméde, would make a 
very large marriage-settlement upon her. Delighted with the 
proposal, Laborde did not take long to consider, but declared the 
alliance would give him the greatest possible satisfaction, and, so 
far as they were concerned, the transaction was there and then 
concluded. Persuaded that the marriage-settlement he proposed 
to make upon her would influence Colombe as strongly as it evi- 
dently did her father, M. Cossard entertained no misgivings as to 
the issue of the negotiation. Neither did Laborde for a moment 
dream of opposition on Colombe’s part to his will. It was there- 
fore with full expectation of arranging the affair according to 
his wishes that he sought a private conversation with her next 
morning. His first object was to dispose of Evelyn, so he began 
by deploring the young man’s strong tendency to gallantry, when 
Colombe checked him by saying: 
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“T must beg you not to speak of M. Harcourt, papa. I no 
longer take any interest in him.” ~ 

“JT am very glad to hear you say so,” he replied, “ for he was 
the only difficulty in the way of the proposition I am about to 
make to you. He is a very charming young man, M. Harcourt, 
and I shall ever feel indebted to him for the service he has ren- 
dered me, but I don’t think he would suit you as a husband.” 

“ If Lever thought of him in such a light, [ have long since aban- 
doned the idea,” replied Colombe, turning pale. “ And Iam quite 
sure he has ceased to think of ime.” 

“So it would appear—so it would appear,” said Laborde, shaking 
his head. “If he did care for you, he couldn’t make love to twenty 
other women, as I hear he does. Had he persevered in his suit, 1 
should have considered it my duty, as a prudent father, to reject 
him. But to the point. I have an offer of marriage for you.” 

“ An offer of marriage, papa!” exclaimed Colombe, starting. 

“A highly advantageous offer,” pursued her father; “and from 
a gentleman the very reverse of Evelyn, who would have 
been certain to neglect you, and render you miserable by his in- 
fidelities—a gentleman in all respects calculated to make you 
happy—not, perhaps, handsome, or even young, though far from 
old, but possessing what is infinitely better than youth or good 
looks—immense wealth. A millionnaire, in fact. d osed, more- 
over, to gratify all your wishes, however boundless they may be 
—to lodge you as sumptuously as Miladi Law herself is lodged— 
to provide you with a retinue of servants equal to miladi’s—with 
carriages as grand as hers—with diamonds as splendid as those 
= wears—and, in a word, place you upon an equality with 

er.” 

“T have no such extravagant desires as these, Ye a,” Colombe 
replied. “It would not gratify me to call a grand hotel like this 
my own. I do not want diamonds, rich dresses, carriages, and a 
host of lacqueys. Such things yield me no happiness. As at pre- 
sent circumstanced, I have far too many luxuries and enjoyments.” 

“T expected a very different answer from you,” said her father, 
somewhat taken aback, “and must own I am disappointed b 
your want of spirit. I thought when you married you would like 
to live in ghentiid style—to emulate Miladi Law, and the wives of 
other great financiers. However, I dare say the husband I design 
for = will accommodate himself to your wishes, whatever they 
may be.” 

“ And pray who is the husband you design for me, papa? You 
— not told me his name. Do I know him? have I seen 

im?” : 

“You have seen him often in this house, at which he is a fre- 

quent visitor, and are slightly acquainted with him. But it is quite 
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possible he may not have produced such an impression on you as 
ou have on him.” 

“ Do tell me who it is, papa? I cannot possibly guess.” 

“Tt is the great army-victualler—the great capitalist, M. Ni- 
coméde Cossard,” replied her father, giving all the importance he 
could to the announcement. To his surprise and mortification 
Colombe burst into a laugh. 

“What! that short, stout, ugly old man?” she cried. “You 
can’t possibly mean M. Cossard, whom little Catherine Law calls 
M. Nez-Camus, from his excessively flat nose. Why, he is nearly as 
old as you are, papa. Surely you can’t wish me to marry him ?” 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” returned her father, frowning awfully, 
“‘T do wish to marry you to M. Nicoméde Cossard, and in this case 
my willis law. I have promised you to him, and mean to keep my 
word. If M. Cossard is not very handsome, and not very young, 
and his nose is somewhat flatter on ordinary, he does not deserve 
ridicule. He has a thousand good qualities which ought to re- 
commend him to you. I need not enumerate them, but will 
sum them up in a word by saying he is immensely wealthy.” 

“T don’t doubt what you say, papa, about M. Cossard’s excellent 
qualities, but I — cannot prevail upon myself to marry him.” 

“Take care, mademoiselle. I repeat, that I have given my 
word that the marriage shall take place. Permit me also to observe, 
that feeling certain I was making the best arrangement possible 
for you, I did not think it necessary to consult your inclinations.” 

“ But, dear papa, you cannot desire to make me miserable?” 

“ Miserable! certainly not, my dear child. In providing you 
with an amiable, wealthy husband, anxious to gratify your in-. 
clinations, I can scarcely be charged with such a design. Hear 
me, Colombe. I have set my heart upon this marriage. It must 
take place.” 

“ But, papa, I cannot give M. Cossard the affection he is 
entitled to. I can scarcely think of him without contempt. I 
should deceive him were I to marry him.” 

“Make yourself quite easy on that score, my dear child. M. 
Cossard is not too exacting. He only bargains for a young and 
“— wife, and doesn’t stipulate for affection.” 

“But I can’t sell myself thus, papaI won't!” she cried. 

“Why this extraordinary vivacity, mademoiselle? Am I to 
understand you have some attachment of which I have been kept in 
ignorance?” 

“You have been aware of the only attachment I ever had, 
papa,” she replied. “And that’—and she hesitated—“ is quite 
over. 

“Such being the case—and I must reiterate my satisfaction 
that the silly affair is completely at an end—there can be nothing 
to prevent the proposed marriage with M. Cossard. Evelyn 
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Harcourt, I may now say it, has behaved very badly to you, has 
slighted you for others, and you will take a very proper revenge 
upon him. He will then estimate aright the prize he Tne lost.” 

“In seeking such revenge, I should wound myself far more 
deeply than I should wound Evelyn,” she rejoined, sorrowfully. 
“He never thought me a prize, or he would not have cast me 
away so quickly.” 

“He had no right to trifle with your affections,” cried her 
father, sharply. “ But let us say no more about him. I can quite 
understand your distaste to the proposed match. But believe me it 
will be for the best. Very few mairy the object of their affec- 
tions, and those who do generally repent the step. Take m 
word for it, the happiest couples are those who are richest. If 
they are not, it is their own fault, since they have every material 
of — This material, in the greatest abundance, I have 
provided for you. You may begin with indifference for Nico- 
méde—dislike, if you please—but before many months you will 
deem him a model of a husband, and be the envy of all your 
acquaintance.” 

“T shall never be able to endure him, papa. I cannot go to 
the altar with him.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed her father. “ Such scruples are simply 


ridiculous. Leave all responsibility to me, who counsel and enjoin 
the step.” 


“T implore you not to insist upon my compliance, papa. If 
you do, you will drive me to despair.” . 


“Poo 
consent.” 

“Qh no, no, no! I beseech you not!” 

“T will bring him to you at this hour to-morrow. If you value 
my regard, you will receive him properly.” 

“1 will endeavour to obey you, papa, but 4 

“ Don’t compel me to use stronger language, Colombe. I have 
your best interests in view. Be satisfied of that. Ere long you 
will thank me.” 

“J fear you yourself may regret this undue exertion .of your 
authority, papa,” she replied. “ Give me a little time for considera- 
tion, and perhaps I may overcome my repugnance to M. Cossard. I 


will try to do so—indeed I will. ; 

“ Unluckily, it does not rest with me to — your request. Ni- 
coméde requires an immediate decision, and were I to ask for time, 
would inevitably fly off, and the affair would come to an end.” 

“ Then act as you please, papa,” she said, in a tone of resigna- 
tion. “I am prepared to obey.” 

“You are a dear, good, dutiful child,” he cried, tenderly em- 
bracing her. “ Perhaps, under some pretext, I may obtain a 
month’s delay from Nicoméde. At all events, I will try. But if I 


! this is mere silly talk. I shall tell Nicoméde you 


do this, you must promise me—solemnly promise—not to enter 
om any engagement, without my knowledge or consent, with 
velyn.” 

“ Such a promise is wholly unnecessary, papa,” she replied, “ but 
I readily give it.” 

* 1‘ coca you will receive Nicoméde in the character of a 
suitor?” 

“That is more difficult to perform than the other. However, I 
consent.” 

“ Enough!” cried Laborde. “I am perfectly content with you, 
my child. I fully —— the sacrifice you are willing to make 
for me. But you will have your reward. And now let us go to 
Lady Catherine’s boudoir.” 

As they were quitting the room, little Catherine rushed in. 

“Qh, Colombe,” she cried, “ Evelyn Harcourt has just been 
here, and wanted so much to see you. I told him you were 
engaged with your papa, but that didn’t satisfy him. He begged 
and implored me to take a message to you, but I wouldn't 
com 


ws he gone?” exclaimed Colombe, scarcely able to conceal her 
agitation. 
“ Yes, he’s gone,” replied the little girl. “ But he said he would 
call to-morrow morning, when he must see you. He bade me tell 
ou so.” 


“T wish I had seen him!” cried Colombe, unable to maintain 
her firmness. 

“ Have I done wrong?—ought I to have come to you?” cried 
little Catherine. “I felt inclined to do so, he was so very urgent, 
but I fancied you might be vexed.” 

“ Say no more—say no more, I beg of you,” cried Colombe. 

While little Catherine was gazing at her with a look of per- 
= and distress, Laborde took leave of his daughter, saying, as 

e quitted the room, 

“JT don’t forbid you to see Evelyn to-morrow, my child, but 
remember your promise to me.” 

“T shall not fail,” rejoined Colombe. 

_ “What promise have you given, Colombe?” inquired the little 


“Oh! nothing it concerns you to know,” was the reply. 

“ You won’t trust me, Colombe,” cried Kate, reproachfully. 
“T can’t trust you, darling.” 

“You might,” still more reproachfully. 

“ Well, then, I will; but not now.” 

“Why not now?” 


“Don’t ask. Be content. You will know all soon enough.” 
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XV. 


HOW COLOMBE WAS INDUCED TO ACCEPT M. NICOMEDE COSSARD. 


Poor Colombe was cruelly disappointed. In spite of all he 
had said to little Catherine about his urgent desire for an inter- 
view, Evelyn did not appear next morning, nor was any message 
received from him, and Colombe was still in a state of extreme 
agitation and suspense, momentarily expecting his arrival, when the 
death-blow was given to her hopes by a note which she received 
from her father. 

“T pity. you sincerely, my poor child,” wrote Laborde, “but you 
have been indulging a very foolish passion for a very unworthy 
person, as you cannot fail to acknowledge when I tell you I have 
just ascertained that Evelyn is gone to La Muette, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, to attend a hunting-party given by Madame la Duchesse 
de Berri. With such irresistible attraction before him, it is 
not surprising he should break his appointment with you. But 
I hope you will know how to resent such conduct, and replace a 
faithless lover by one prepared to prove his devotion to you. This 
note will serve as Nicoméde’s avant-courier.” 

“ My father is right!” exclaimed Colombe, as she perused these 


lines. “Cost what it may, I must tear Evelyn’s image from my 
breast. If he loved me—if he desired to see me—he would have 
disobeyed the .summons of that royal syren. But he is false, 
— should indeed be wanting in spirit if I did not resent his 
perfidy.” 


“What does your papa tell yo in that letter, Colombe?” 


inquired little Catherine, who had watched her read it. 

“He tells me Evelyn is gone to a hunting-party given by 
Madame la Duchesse de Berri, so of course I ‘must not expect 
him. My mind is quite made up.” 

“To de what?” 

“To obey papa—to marry M. Nicoméde Cossard.” 

“T hope you won’t be sorry for it. Evelyn, I am sure, would 
make a much nicer husband than old M. Nez-Camus.” 

“Tf you love me, Kate, don’t allude to Evelyn again.” 

“ Well, I'll try not—but I never felt so much inclined to take 
his part before. I wish you had seen him yesterday, Colombe.” 

“Tf TI had, it would have made no difference.” 

“ Yes it would—all might have been arranged.” 

“ And to-day there would have been a fresh rupture. No, it is 
better as it is. An impassable barrier shall be placed between us.” 

At this moment, a lacquey in gorgeous livery entered to an- 
nounce M. Laborde and M. Nicomeéde Cossard. 
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“ Ah! I hope I shall be able to go through with it!” ejaculated 
Colombe, feeling her strength sud aaly desert her. mw 

“ May I stop in the room with you?” entreated Catherine. “--- 

“ Yes, do, by all means,” replied Colombe. r 

At this moment the two gentlemen entered, and Laborde formally 

resented Nicoméde to his daughter, who, scarcely able to contrcl 
hes agitation, curtseyed deeply in reply to the bow addressed to 
her by the army-victualler. M. Cossard’s appearance was cer- 
tainly not very prepossessing. In age he was about fifty, perhaps 
rather more. In stature short, with a goodly rotundity of paunch, 
stout legs, and little feet. A very flat nose, a long upper lip, and 
a very long and ——— imparted a comical look to his fat, 
pasty face. However, he made the best of himself, being re 4 
nificently attired in sky-blue velvet. He also wore a vast well- 
powdered peruke, lace of the finest kind on his cravat and ruffles, 
diamonds on his knees, buckles, and sword-hilt, and caused his 
legs to look twice.as large as they were in reality by casing them 
in cream-coloured silk hose. But-in spite of his rich attire, his 
personal appearance so ill accorded with the character he assumed, 
that little Catherine immediately began to titter, and could scarcely 
refrain from laughing outright. 

“Let us leave them together for a moment, my dear,” said 
Laborde to the little girl. 

“Yes, Ill come,” sh replied. “You mustn’t marry that 
ridiculous old fright,” she whispered to Colombe. And with this 
piece of counsel, she followed Laborde to the farther end of the 
room. 

“You seem agitated, mademoiselle,” observed Nicoméde, who, 
notwithstanding his absurd appearance, was by no means a bad- 
hearted fellow. “Am I to understand that my suit is dis- 
agreeable to you? If so, I will at once retire.” 

Colombe felt half inclined to throw herself upon his compassion, 
but the presence of her father, who was closely watching her, re- 
strained her. 

Finding she made no reply, with an absurd air of gallantry, 
which again excited little Catherine’s merriment, Nicoméde took 
her cold, trembling hand, and pressed his great thick lips to it. 
Colombe shuddered at the contact. 

“ As yet we are almost strangers to each other, mademoiselle,” 
said Nicoméde, “ but I flatter myself you will like me more as you 
know me better. It shall be the study of my life to please you, 
and I doubt not I shall succeed.” 

After indulging in a rhapsody about her beauty and his own de- 
votion, he threw himself at Colombe’s feet, almost convulsing little 
Catherine with laughter. In fact, his appearance was so ridiculous 
in this posture, that Colombe herself could not repress a smile. 
Feeling, however, the necessity of putting an end to the scene, 
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she begged him to rise, and as he was unable to do so un- 
assistei, helped him to his feet. Greatly embarrassed by the 
¢ uibition he made, and by little Catherine’s laughter, Nicoméde 
would have beaten a retreat, if he could have done so creditably. 
But this being impossible, he signed to Laborde, who instantly 
flew to his relief. 

“T am afraid I am a very maladroit lover, mademoiselle,” said 
Nicoméde, “ but your good nature will excuse me.” 

“My daughter will readily dispense with all the ceremonies 
usual on these occasions,” interposed Laborde. “ All that is neces- 
sary is, that you should come toa distinct understanding.” 

“ And that I believe we have arrived at,” said Nicoméde, re- 
assured by Laborde’s presence. “I am accepted, eh, made- 
moiselle?” 

“] have already given you my hand, sir,” she replied. 

“ But not your heart; can you not give me that?” 

“Don’t press her too much just now,” whispered Laborde. 
“ Her heart will be yours in due time.” — 

“Nobody has a heart now-a-days,” cried little Catherine, 
“therefore nobody can give one away. It is extremely bad 
taste in you, sir, to ask Ociembe for what she hasn’t got—posi- 
tively bourgeois.” 

“T bow to the correction,” replied Nicoméde. “If nobody has 
a heart, I certainly can’t’ expect one. But from my own feelings 
I fancy I must be an exception to the rule. I admit the im- 
propriety of my request, mademoiselle,” he added to Colombe, 
“and apologise for it. All I desire is an assurance on your 
. part——” 

Z That you've already got, my good friend,” interrupted Laborde. 
“ Be content—pray be content.” 

“T merely wish to be satisfied I’m not disagreeable,” persisted 
Nicoméde. “ Am I disagreeable, mademoiselle?” 

“How can you ask such a silly question, sir?” interposed 
Catherine. “If I were Colombe, I’d tell you the truth.” 

“T advise you to ask no more questions,” said Laborde. “My 
daughter accepts you, that is all you require.” 

“ But let me have one word from your own lips—a single word, 
Colombe,” said Nicoméde, venturing to take her hand. “You 
agree to be my wife?” 

“T do,” she replied, in a low, faint voice. 

“ Enough!” cried Nicoméde, rapturously. 

“Oh dear! I wish you hadn't uttered those words,” exclaimed 
Catherine. 

“ All being now satisfactorily settled, it is unnecessary to pro- 
long the interview,” said Laborde. “I have business at the Bank 
which must be attended to. Excuse me for hurrying you away, 
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my dear son-in-law that is to be. Minor matters can be arranged 
hereafter.” 

“ Adieu, mademoiselle,” said Nicoméde. ‘TI shall have the 
honour of waiting upon you at this hour to-morrow.” 

Colombe tried to say she would be happy to see him, but her lips 
refused utterance to the words, and Nicoméde was preparing to 
depart, when the door opened, and Evelyn Harcourt, unannounced, 
entered the room. 

Attired in a riding-habit of green velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold, and high boots, he made a very gallant appearance, 
and offered an extraordinary contrast to Cossard. Without noticing 
any one else, he marched straight up to Colombe. 

“‘T should have been here two hours ago,” he said to her, “ but 
I was invited by the Regent to breakfast at La Muette, and could 
not disobey. But I left the royal hunting-party in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and rode hither as fast as my horse could carry me.” 

“ Would you had come two hours ago, Evelyn!” said Colombe, 
in a low voice. ‘“ This might then have been avoided.” 


Catherine. “That person, M. Nico- 
e her husband. She has just accepted 


“ Colombe, this is not true?—Unsay it! unsay it!” cried Evelyn, 
despairingly. 

“Tt is true,” she rejoined. 

“T shall go mad!” cried Evelyn. “Why, I am come to ask 
your hand in marriage.” 

“ You are too late!” cried Colombe. 

And she would have fallen to the ground if he had not caught 
her in his arms. 


End of the first Wook. 


“This avoided!” exclaimed Evelyn, looking round uneasily. 
“What has happened? Who is that person with your father?” 
“That person,” said Colombe—* that person is—I cannot, can- 
| not tell you.” . 
“But I will,” interp 
méde Cossard, is to b 
him.” 
| 


Book the Second. 
THE COMPAGNIE D’OCCIDENT. 


HOW THE DUC DE NOAILLES AND THE CHANCELLOR D’AGUESSEAU RESIGNED 
OFFICE; AND HOW M. D’ARGENSON BECAME CHIEF OF THE COUNCIL OF 
FINANCE, AND KEEPER OF THE SEALS. 


Durine the year and a half following its institution, Mr. 
Law’s Bank continued to rise in credit and importance, and was 
constantly extending its operations. Received as cash at all the 
public offices, its notes were eagerly sought after, and pre- 
ferred to specie—thus realising Law’s prognostications. Moreover, 
the large depuis of gold and silver continually made at the Bank, 


under the eye of the public, removed all doubts as to the solvenc 
of the establishment. Distrust, in fact, had long since disappeared, 
and given way to the blindest confidence. In eighteen months, 
Mr. Law had changed the whole aspect of affairs, had immensely 
increased the circulation, restored credit, revived trade, and given 
a new and strong impulse to every kind of industry. . 
a fascinated by Law, the Regent abandoned himself to 


his guidance in all financial matters, aided the Bank by edicts ex- 
pressly designed to extend its operations and sustain its credit, and 
would long ere this have placed the entire control of the finances 
in his favourite’s hands, if Law had not been a foreigner and a 
heretic, and incapable, therefore, of holding office in the govern- 
ment. 

France, at the period in question, had large possessions in 
America. Not ely did the whole state of Louisiana belong 
to her, but she owned the enormous region watered by the 
Mississippi and its confluent rivers. Some thirty-seven years pre- 
viously, a celebrated traveller, the Chevalier La Salle, had ob- 
tained from Louis XIV. the privilege of exploring and colonising 
this then unknown and savage country. After connecting the 
ae lakes by a chain of forts, the intrepid colonist descended the 

ississippi to its embouchure in the Gulf of Mexico, being the 
first to accomplish the hazardous voyage, and, taking possession 
of the country he had traversed, as representative of his sovereign, 
he bestowed upon it the musical name of Louisiana. But La 
Salle did not reap the reward of his discovery, being treacherously 
murdered, and his infant colony disappeared. During the con- 
tinuance of the war that prevailed for many subsequent years, 
no fresh attempt was made to colonise Louisiana, the English 


cruisers, by their activity, cutting off all trade with this portion of 
VOL. Ly. R 
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America; but peace being established in 1712, Antoine Crozat, 
an enterprising merchant, who had enriched himself by great 
maritime speculations, purghased from the king the exclusive right 
of trading with Louisiana for fifteen years. Large sums were 
expended by Crozat and his company, vessels fitted out, and free 

assages given to intending colonists; but the gigantic scheme 
failed, and threatened to become ruinous to its bold originator, 
who, however, contrived to liberate himself from further respon- 
sibility by relinquishing his monopoly to the Duc de Noailles and 
the Chamber of Justice. . 

But the acquisition so far from being serviceable to the Council 
of Finance, embarrassed them greatly. They did not dare to 
prosecute Crozat’s colonial schemes. While debating the matter, 
it occurred to the Duc de Noailles that he might get rid of the 
difficulty, and gratify his revenge at the same time, by offering 
the ruinous monopoly to Law, who might possibly fall into the 
snare, and accept it. After consulting with the Chancellor D’ Agues- 
seau, who shared his dislike of the great Scottish financier, and 
who had vehemently opposed the Regent’s design of taking the 
Bank innt his own het , it was deciled that it would be safest 
to make the proposition through his highness, since, if he favoured 
the gam. Law would be certain to adopt it. Accordingly, 
Noailles and the chancellor had a private interview with the 
Regent, who seemed greatly pleased with their proposition, and 
enjoined their attendance on the following day, when Law could 
be present to receive the offer. Satisfied that their point was 
gained, the two wily ministers withdrew. 

Next day, at the appointed hour, they were ushered into the 
Regent’s cabinet. Besides Law, whom they expected to meet, there 
were present the Abbé Dubois and Antoine Crozat. 

Of late the Regent’s manner had been somewhat cold towards 
both ministers—strong suspicions, almost amounting to certainty, 
of their disloyalty to him having been roused in his breast by 
certain revelations of Dubois—but on this occasion his deport- 
ment towards them was particularly gracious and affable. 

At once addressing himself to the matter in hand, his highness 
informed them that he had mentioned to the Sieur Law their 
proposal to cede to him the monopoly of the trade to Louisiana, 
but had forborne to employ any arguments to influence his de- 
cision. 

Thanking his highness for the interest he had taken in the 
affair, the Duc de Noailles turned to Law and said, “I trust his 
highness has told you, M. Law, what I asserted yesterday, and 
what I now repeat, that no one is so capable of conducting this 
great commercial enterprise as yourself; and the Council of Finance 
feel that in making a concession of the monopoly to you, they will 
ensure the success of a project which must prove in the highest 
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degree advantageous to the kingdom. That this large portion of 
the New World, which possesses lakes like inland seas, an enor- 
mous river flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, mountains abound- 
ing with precious metals, plains covered with forests, prairies of 
extraordinary fertility—that such a country, boasting such im- 
mense natural advantages, must, if colonised, yield incalculable 
results, we do not doubt; and though the undertaking has proved 
too much for your predecessor, M. Crozat, we are confident it will 
not prove too much for you.” 

“T am clearly of opinion,” added D’Aguesseau, “that it is re- 
served for the Sieur Law to accomplish the great work commenced 
by the unfortunate Chevalier La Salle, and continued by the enter- 
prising gentleman,” bowing to Crozat, “ whom I see before me.” 

“T am flattered by the terms in which you speak of me,” 
observed Law, “ but it would be presumption on my part to hope 
—— where one so skilful and enterprising as M. Crozat has 
failed.” 

“TI laboured under many disadvantages, M. Law, which you, 
who enjoy his highness’s support, will not experience,” said 
Crozat. ‘But I never despaired of ultimate success.” 

“T would appeal to M. Crozat, who can now give an unbiased 
opinion upon the matter,” said Noailles, “whether in describing 
Louisiana I have exaggerated its colonial advantages.” 

“On the — M. le Duc, you have under-stated them,” 
replied Crozat. “It is not possible to over-estimate the natural 
wealth of Louisiana. When a city shall be built at the mouth 
of the Mississippi; and when the country through which that 
mighty river flows shall be colonised, incalculable wealth will 
accrue to France. Such is my firm conviction, and while lament- 
ing that I have lacked the power to carry out my own scheme, I 
shall rejoice if it falls into abler hands.” 

“You compliment me too much, M. Crozat,” said Law. “But 
since you have relinquished the scheme, it must be carried out, and 
as I feel as strongly as yourself the enormous advantage to this 
country of a colony like that of Louisiana, I will unhesitatingly 
undertake the onerous task. I will build a beautiful city at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and will call it, after the illustrious 
— of France, New Orléans. To carry out my great design I 
will forthwith establish a company, to be styled the Compagnie 
d’Occident, with a capital of a hundred millions, divided into two 
hundred thousand shares of five hundred livres each, payable in 
billets d’état.” 

“While I am delighted with your acceptance of our offer, M. 
Law, and very favourably impressed by your plan of the Compagnie 
@’Occident,” remarked “T may be permitted to observe, 
that there being now a loss of seventy per cent. on the billets d’état, 
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the actual payment for each share will be only one hundred and 
fifty livres, not five hundred. However, that is your affair.” 

“So long as four per cent. is regularly paid by the Treasury on 
the billets d’état, I shall not care for the deficit you mention, M. le 
Duc,” rejoined Law. “ But I will engage not only to absorb one 
hundred millions of these notes in the Compagnie d’Occident, but 
to raise the surplus to par.” 

“What say you to that, duke?” demanded the Regent, 
laughing. 

Mere fanfaronade,” muttered Noailles, shrugging his shoulders. 

“J will only say that if the Sieur Law can accomplish such a 
feat, he will deserve a statue,” observed D’ Aguesseau. 

“ And he shall have one, and in the finest place in Paris,” re- 
joined the Regent. 

“ And now, M. Law,” pursued his highness, addressing him, 
“since you have accepted the offer made you by the Council of 
Finance, and have explained your views, I promise you, on the 
part of his Majesty, letters a in the form of an edict, which 
shall empower you to establish a great commercial company, under 
the denomination proposed by yourself, of the Compagnie d’Occi- 
dent. And in consideration of the services which his Majest 
anticipates you will render to France by the Compagnie d’Occi- 
dent, he will accord you for twenty-five years the exclusive right 
of trading with Louisiana, will engage to maintain freedom of 


commerce and navigation to your company, and protect it by | 
force of arms, if need be, against all nations that may seek to 
interfere with it.” 

“Indeed, monseigneur !—this is much—too much!” exclaimed 
D’ Aguesseau. 

“Furthermore,” : pursued the Regent, without dei ng to 


notice the chancellor’s remark, “in order to encourage the Com- 
pagnie d’Occident, his Majesty will confer upon it the exclusive 
privilege of trading in the furs of Canada, will diminish in its 
favour the custom-house dues, and grant a large premium to each 
of its ships which shall sail for the first time to one of its ports.” 

“Ts this all, monseigneur?” inquired the Duc de Noailles, as the 
Regent paused for a moment. 

“No,” replied his hignness. “The Compagnie d’Occident shall 
not only have sovereign authority, but the insignia of royalty, and 
shall bear for its proud blazon an old river—the Mississippi—lean- 
ing on a horn of abundance, with golden fleurs-de-lis in chief, and 
a crown tréflée.” 

“T have listened to all that your highness has advanced,” said 
D’Aguesseau, gravely, “and I must now offer a respectful remon- 
strance. The sovereign privileges you propose to confer upon the 
Compagnie d’Occident will place too much power in the hands of 
its governor.” 

“T also must oppose the grant,” said Noailles. ‘Unless the 
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privileges to be accorded to the Sieur Law are limited to the 
extent of those heretofore conferred upon M. Crozat, I cannot 
sanction the edict proposed by your highness.” 

“ But it is only by the enjoyment of such privileges, that I can 
hope for success, M. le Duc,” remarked Law. 

“Perhaps not, sir,” rejoined Noailles; “but better you should 
fail than Frenss suffer injury. It is my duty to warn his high- 
ness against placing unlimited power in the hands of a stranger— 
and it may be a secret enemy of France.” 

“ An enemy of France!” exclaimed Law, indignantly. “ My 
conduct is open to no such suspicion, M. le Duc, and I must 
require you to retract the unwarrantable accusation.” 

“ Retractation is needless, M. Law,” said the Regent. “The 
charge is absurd, and the duke’s motive in making it too apparent 
to allow it to weigh with me for a moment.” 

“ Without going so far as the Duc de Noailles, and having no 
apprehension of any secret designs against this country on the part 
of the Sieur Law,” observed D’Aguesseau, “I hold it to be ex- 
tremely unwise, if not absolutely dangerous, to place such power as 
— be conferred by the proposed edict in the hands of any indi- 
vidual.” 

“What means this sudden change, messieurs?” said Dubois, 
looking at them curiously. “ You came here anxious to get rid of 
a bad bargain, and having found a purchaser, would tie his 
hands. A short time ago the Sieur Law was the only person 
who could conduct the trade of Louisiana. Now you denounce 
him as an enemy of France.” 

“T would not trust him too far,” said Noailles, bluntly. 

“ Nor I,” added the chancellor. 

“In other words, you will only allow him to ruin himself,” re- 
joined Dubois. “ Vou offer of the Louisiana trade was a trap, in 
which you have been caught yourselves. M. Law will succeed 
with the Compagnie d’Occident.” 

“ At all events, I shall try to ensure his success,” said the Regent. 
“TI cannot listen to these remonstrances. The letters patent con- 
ferring sovereign powers on the Compagnie d’Occident will forth- 
with be issued. M. Law will be uncontrolled director.” 

“ Apparently I have forfeited your highness’s favour, since my 
advice is unheeded,” murmured Noailles. 

“If my counsel is of such little weight, it is clear I must be 
unfit for the office I hold, monseigneur,” said D’Aguesseau. “I 
must beg, therefore, to resign the seals.” 

“T accept your resignation, sir,” rejoined the Regent, coldly. 

“Under these circumstances, monseigneur, and as I have acted 
in this matter with the chancellor,” said Noailles, “I have no 
alternative but to retire from the Council of Finance.” 

“Pray do so, M. le Duc,” said the Regent. 

“Tf the Sieur Law, as a stranger, were not disqualified from 
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being minister of finance, I might think your highness designed 
my post for him,” observed Noailles, sarcastically. 

“T have other views, sir,” said the Regent, haughtily. 

“If his highness cannot make M. Law minister of finance, M. 
le Duc,” remarked Dubois, “there is nothing to prevent him from 
— guided by the advice of so able a counsellor.” 

“TI cannot congratulate his highness upon his secret counsellors,” 
retorted Noailles. “ But though you, M. PAbbé, do not labour 
under the same disability as M. Law, I would recommend you 
to keep m the background. Your entrance into the Council 
will be marked by the desertion of all the important persons in 
the kingdom.” 

No reply to this keen sarcasm was made by Dubois, except a 
look, which the Duc de Noailles ever afterwards remembered, and 
with reason. 

“Tdo not think you will complain of my choice of your suc- 
cessor, duke,” said the Regent. 

“Tam curious to know whom your highness will honour with 
the appointment,” said Noailles. 

“The first to enter the cabinet shall have it,” said the Regent, 
hearing a slight noise outside. 

As the words were uttered, the folding-doors were thrown wide 
open by the usher, who announced, in a loud voice, M. d’ Argenson. 

“D’Argenson!” whispered Noailles to D’Aguesseau. “I see it 
all now. Our dismissal was planned.” 

“T guessed what was coming, and therefore tendered my resig- 
nation,” said the other, in the same tone. 

The lieutenant-general of police looked dark and stern, as usual, 
and nothing could be read in his inflexible features. 

I want a chief of the Council of Finances,” said the Regent 
to him. 


“I am ready to take the office, monseigneur,” replied D’Ar- 

nson. 
ra There is your commission, sir,” said the duke, signing the 
warrant, and delivering it to D’Argenson, who received it with a 
stiff inclination of his person. “ Your place is soon filled, you 
perceive, M. le Duc,” the Regent added to Noailles, 

“ There could not be much difficulty in filling it, monseigneur, 
since the matter was pre-arranged,” replied the duke. 

“There is yet another vacancy,” said the Regent. “I want a 
keeper of the seals.” 


“ The office of chancellor will exactly suit me,” replied D’Ar- 
enson. 
ene Of course it will,” said D’Aguesseau. “He will take all 
the offices of State, if they are offered him.” 
Meantime, the Regent signed another commission, and handed 
it to D’Argenson, who received it with a stiff bow, like the first. 
“Your highness will have a very able minister of finance, as 
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well asa very efficient chancellor,” said Noailles. “ He will receive 
inspiration on the one hand from M. Law, and on the other from the 
Abbé Dubois.” And with a profound salutation he retired with 
D’ Aguesseau, observing to the latter, as they quitted the cabinet, 
“‘ We have been out-manceuvred, but we will have our revenge.” 

At the same time, M. Crozat made a profound reverence to the 
Regent, and withdrew. 

“Our next conflict will be with the parliament,’ observed 
Dubois. “There M. Law’s enemies will carry on the war against 
him.” 

“ T laugh at their malice,” said Law. “ No personal apprehensions 
shall deter me from putting my grand project into execution. I 
have already explained to his highness,” he added to D’Argenson, 
“that I design gradually to extinguish the discredited State paper, 
and shall absorb two-fifths of the notes by employing them in the 
Compagnie d’Occident.” 

“J will extinguish the whole debt by a masterstroke,” said 
D’Argenson. “Let an edict be issued raising the value of the 
silver marc from forty to sixty livres. I will procure ingots, which 
can be coined at the rate of sixty livres to the mare. Let the edict 
further enjoin that forty-eight livres in specie, weighing nine ounces 
and a half, with twelve livres in State notes, shall be brought to 
obtain the new money. By this means we shall gain the sixth part 
of the specie, and the whole of the notes.” 

“T dislike the plan,” said Law. “If put into execution, it will 
cause general and just indignation. It is unworthy ina State so to 
pay its debts.” 

“TI cannot oppose the first scheme proposed by my new minister 
of finance,” said the Regent. “The measure certainly does not 
meet with my entire approval, but let it be tried.” 

“JT think it right to state to your highness that it will be 
seriously detrimental to my system,” remonstrated Law. “The 
public will imagine that I have instigated the measure, whereas I 
am strenuously opposed to it.” 

“T have not accepted the important offices to which it has 
pleased his highness to appoint me, with the intention of being the 
mere automaton outed by the Duc de Noailles,” said D’Ar- 
—_ “The plan is mine, and I will take its entire respon- 
sibility.” 

“ It will inevitably bring us into collision with the parliament,” 
said Law. “ They will refuse to register the edict.” 

“Let them do so, and set their authority at defiance,” said 
D’Argenson. “The power of the parliament must be controlled.” 

“On that point I am clearly of your opinion,” rejoined the 
Regent. “ At all hazards the edict shall be issued. And at the 
same time you shall have the letters patent for the Compagnie 
d@’Occident,” he added to Law. 

With this the conference came to an end. 


II. 


HOW LAW WAS SAVED BY A COUP D’ ETAT. 


As Law had foreseen, the promulgation of the edict recom- 
mended by D’Argenson, enjoining a new coinage of specie in the 
proportion of sixty livres to the silver marc, thus occasioning a 
diminution of nearly fifty per cent. on the money already reduced 
in value by a previous recoinage, roused popular irritation to 
such a point as almost to threaten a revolution. The parliament 
of Paris, which for some time had set itself in opposition to the 
Regent, now declared open war, by issuing a decree prohibiting 
all persons from receiving the new money. This decree ‘was 
instantly annulled by the Regent, as derogatory to the royal 
authority, and all printers were interdicted, on pain of death, 
from reproducing it; but the parliament was not to be daunted, 
and placarded written copies on the walls. The capitalists quickly 
took the alarm, and all monetary transactions sustained a severe 
check. A deputation from the parliament, headed by the presi- 
dent, De Mesmes, waited upon the Regent at the Palais Royal, 
but were coldly received, and dismissed without any concession 
made to them. The populace now began to murmur, and fresh 
fears of an outbreak were entertained. : 

Determined to crush the revolt in the bud, the Regent caused the 
Mint and Mr. Law’s Bank, both of which had been threatened with 
pillage, to be occupied by troops, and then publicly proclaimed that 
the obnoxious law would be enforced. At the same time, a detach- 
ment of musqueteers was sent to the Palais de Justice to seize the 
parliamentary presses, while other officers were despatched to the 
markets to compel all reluctant persons to take the new money, 
After a long struggle, during which the Regent, acting through- 
out by the advice of D’Argenson, continued inflexible, the par- 
liament brought the matter to an issue by an ordinance launched 
against Law, prohibiting all persons employed in the Bank 
from receiving or holding any of the royal funds, and re- 
viving an obsolete statute, by which any stranger was pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, from interfering, directly or in- 
directly, with the management and administration of the royal 
funds, This offensive ordinance was instantly annulled, and the 
Regent turned his back upon the president, De Mesmes, who 
waited upon him. Efforts were then made to excite a popular 
_ tumult, and, but for the firmness displayed by D’Argenson, — 
have been successful. A report was industriously circulated that 
Law had been arrested by the officers of parliament, and was about 
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to be hanged privately in the court of the Palais de Justice. 
Happily, the report was destitute of foundation, but as in the 
present temper of the populace apprehensions might reasonably be 
entertained for the great financier’s safety, he was advised by 
D’Argenson to seek an asylum in the Palais Royal. Things had 
now come to such a pass, that nothing was left to save Law and 
his Bank except a coup d’état, and this ultimatum was decided upon 
by the Regent. , 

Next morning, at the early hour of six, the members of the 
Chambers were summoned in the king’s name to attend a lit de 
justice at the Tuileries at ten o’clock, and after some hesitation 
complied, repairing thither on foot in their scarlet robes. Effectual 
steps had been taken by D’Argenson to prevent resistance. Troops 
were in readiness everywhere. Before daybreak the regiment of 
Guards had been marched out. The Carrousel and the Hotel de 
Soubise were occupied by the military. Probably, owing to these 
preparations, and the dread inspired by D’Argenson’s determined 
character, tranquillity continued undisturbed. 

Though completely in ignorance of the Regent’s designs, the 
parliament could not fail to discern in the downcast looks of its 
partisans the Duc de Noailles and D’Aguesseau, in the absence of 
the Duc de Maine and the Comte de Toulouse, in the raised seats 
assigned to the peers, and, above all, in the sternly triumphant looks 
of D’Argenson, that a heavy blow was intended against them. It 
soon came. After a discourse full of bitter invective, pronounced 
by D’Argenson, the young king, then eight years of age, speaking 
from the throne, told the parliament it was his sovereign pleasure 
that the edict, to which they had hitherto refused assent, should 
be forthwith registered. 

Upon this, the president, M. de Mesmes, with the whole of the 
Chambers, prostrated themselves humbly before the youthful 
monarch, and besought him to give them time for consideration. 
But he had been too well schooled by his uncle to yield to their 
supplications, and peremptorily refused. An end was put to the 
scene by D’Argenson, who exclaimed, in a loud, authoritative voice, 
“Le Roi veut étre obéi, et obéi sur-le-champ.” Whereupon, with- 
out more ado, the edict was registered. complete victory over 
the parliament was thus gained by the Council of Regency. The 
peers and dukes recovered their right to assist at a lit de justice, 
seated and covered; the princes legitimatised by Louis XIV. were 
deprived of the high privileges conferred upon them, and reduced 
to the rank of peers; while the superintendence of the education of 
the — king was transferred from the Duc de Maine to the Duc 
de Bourbon. But the Regent, not content with mere victory, 
punished three of the most obstinate of the offenders by sending 
them as prisoners to the isles of Sainte-Marguerite. 

After this defeat of the parliament, combined with the dis- 
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comfiture of his enemies, the Duc de Noailles and D’Aguesseau, 
both of whom were exiled from court, Law was enabled to 
pursue his system unmolested, and he addressed himself vigorously 
to the establishment of the Compagnie d’Occident, which had been 
necessarily suspended during the protracted conflict. The com- 

any was quickly formed, and as quickly commenced operations; 
put before particularising them, we must advert to another highly 
important step taken by the Regent and his counsellor. This was 
the conversion of the General Bank into a Royal Bank—the 
change being effected in a rather irregular and underhand manner. 

A secret council was held by the Regent at the Palais Royal, con- 
sisting of the Duc de Bourbon, chief of the Council of Regency, the 
Duc d’Antin, minister for the Home Department, and D’Argenson. 
Of late the chancellor had conceived a secret jealousy of Law, as he 
discovered that the Scottish financier possessed a much larger share 
of the Regent’s confidence than he himself did, and it was highly 
mortifying to him to find that he had been summoned to approve 
a new scheme destined still further to aggrandise his te He 
listened, therefore, with secret displeasure to the perusal of an edict 
prepared by Law, by which it was ordained that the king should 
take the General Bank into his own hands, under the denomina- 
tion of the Royal Bank, should reimburse the shareholders, and 
become answerable for the outstanding notes, amounting to fifty- 
nine millions of livres. It was furthermore declared by the edict 
that it was his Majesty’s sovereign will and pleasure that the 
Sieur John Law should be director-general of the Royal Bank, 
and that branches should be fixed at Lyons, Rochelle, Tours, 
Orléans, and Amiens. 

The Duc de Bourbon, who had already benefited largely by 
Law’s projects, and who looked for still greater gains as the 
system proceeded, at once sanctioned the edict. So did the Duc 

*Antin, who was an obsequious courtier, and, moreover, enter- 
tained a high opinion of Law’s capacities. But D’Argenson hesi- 
tated, and even uttered aremonstrance. A half menace, however, 
from the Regent, who would now brook no opposition, decided 
him, and he reluctantly yielded assent. 

Thus irregularly passed, the edict became a State-law, and the 
— Bank was established. 

ut though D’Argenson succumbed, he was deeply offended, 
and from that moment Law had to encounter his secret but deter- 
mined opposition. 
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DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


M. A. DE Fravx, a recent tourist in Denmark,* entered that country 
at Altona, which he describes as a town of 30,000 souls, clean, and 
regularly built, bearing a strong resemblance to Amiens, but more lively. 
It is only separated from Hamburg by a wall, and though not absorbed 
by its powerful neighbour, it loses all its originality through the contact. 
Still the Pallmaille, with its fine houses and noble lime-trees, is very hand- 
some, and reminded M. de Flaux of the Unter den Linden at Berlin, 
though we presume with a difference. In the modest churchyard of the 
village of Ottenzen reposes the body of the great poet Klopstock, and no 
admirer of the Messiah passes that way without visiting his tomb. 

The part of Holstein passed through from Altona to Pinneberg is not 
very striking: the country is low, and covered with ponds and patches of 
furze. On all sides are poor fields, separated from each other by ditches 
constantly full of water. On some fed herds of kine, on others mares with 
their foals. Fields of oats and barley, which the sun had ripened. Beyond 
Pinneberg, a charming village built in a clump of trees, the land becomes 
better. The pasturage, which is richer and healthier, supports those large 
——_ horses so useful for heavy cavalry. Here and there may be seen 

arge farms, in no way inferior to the chalets of Emmenthal or the farms 

of Yorkshire. Just before reaching Kiel the ground rises into hills and 
even mountains—a most pleasing prospect for the traveller who has just 
passed through the desolate /andes of North Germany. 

Kiel is a small’ town of 10,000 inhabitants, deliciously situated at the 
end of a glorious gulf. Formerly it was a celebrated university, but the 
railway connecting the Elbe and the Baltic has changed its destinies. 
Kiel must become sooner or later the busy centre of a great trade, and 
attract, to the detriment of decaying Liibeck, all the vessels trading with 
Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia. Kiel itself isa clean and regularly-built 
town, but the greatest charm is found in the scenery surrounding it, which 
is magnificent. It is studded with wooded heights, where delightful 
glimpses of the Baltic are caught. A very beautiful lime-tree walk 
runs from the palace of the Duke of Gliicksburg to the Bellevue Hotel, 
lined on either side with neat cottages, which are filled with bathers in the 
summer season. 

From Kiel a steamer runs across to Corsoér in Zeeland, whence the 
traveller proceeds by rail to Copenhagen. Like Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania, the capital of the third Scandinavian kingdom is of modern origin. 
In the middle of the twelfth century its site was occupied by fishermen’s 
huts, and the Bishop of Roeskilde, who purchased it of Waldemar L., 
built a wall round it and converted the hamlet into a fortress. The situa- 
tion being first-rate, several merchants settled there, and in less than one 
hundred years the town obtained franchises. Since that time Roeskilde 
has been gradually abandoned in favour of its vassal, which became the 
seat of government. Copenhagen is a city of 150,000 inhabitants, well 
built, containing wide, long, and regular streets, ornamented with hand- 
some gardens and vast squares; but the city is too large, in spite of its 
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fortifications. There are but few fine houses, but to make up for this the 

alaces and monuments are superb. The most curious of the former is 
enero built in 1604 by Inigo Jones. At present it is converted 
into a museum of precious articles that had once belonged to the Olden- 
burg dynasty, and a finer collection hardly exists in Europe. 

The late king resided at Christiansborg, a magnificent palace rebuilt by 
the prince royal after the fire of 1795. The hall of the knights is one 
of the largest in Europe, and in the ante-chamber is one of the finest of 
Thorwaldsen’s works, the entrance of Alexander into Babylon. In this 
palace is the picture-gallery, which, however, contains nothing very 
striking. But the glory of Copenhagen consists in the Thorwaldsen 
Museum ; the immortal sculptor, who died unmarried, left to the city of 
his birth all the works of art he possessed at his death, with a wish that 
they should be placed in a museum that was to bear his name. His desire 
has been nobly carried out. Another interesting collection is that of 
northern antiquities, in which the three ages of antiquarians may be 
pl traced amid the spoils obtained from tumuli which have been 
opened. 

the environs of Copenhagen are delightful, and are covered with 
public gardens and cafés chantants. At nightfall the whole population 
flock to these places, men, women, and children; the only persons remain- 
ing in the city are the blindand the halt. The best frequented and oldest 
of these gardens is Tivoli: the park is admirably designed, and so 
spacious that 15,000 persons can assemble in it without crowding. The 
principal attraction is the orchestra, and there is also a theatre, at which 
vaudevilles and ballets are excellently performed. Another great place of 
public entertainment is the royal park of Charlottenlund, situated on the 
sea-shore. 

Although the manners and customs of Denmark are much like those of 
France, there are some notable differences. The Danes, who are mighty 
eaters, have retained the meal hours of the last century. They breakfast 
at nine o’clock very substantially, dine at three, and sup at ten. As for 
the food, we had better give in our author’s own words the bill of fare of 
his first dinner at the Royal Hotel : 

“ First of all, fried soles with potatoes ; after the fish a spring soup ; 
- then salt tongue cut in thin slices, and handed round with smoked salmon, 
sausages, cauliflowers, and French beans. The guests very adroitly place 
on their plates a portion of everything offered them, and eat the lot with- 
out mixing. Then came a roast fowl, with cucumber and currant jelly. 
At dessert figured a melon grown in the country, and not bad; then 
Cheshire cheese, salt butter, and fruit; and the repast terminated with 
prawns and radishes. The supper is the same as the dinner; but with the 
exception of the first dish, which is hot, the rest is composed of cold meat 
and salt fish. At breakfast you drunk tea, at supper cold milk, which 
is refreshing and palatable. Wine is only drank as a rule at dinner.” 

A rare urbanity and the scrupulous loyalty which are the predominant 
virtues of a race eager for gain, and most impetuous under an apparent 
calmness, are spread over the whole of Scandinavia. A robbery with 
violence is almost unheard of in Denmark, and does not happen once in a 
quarter of a century. The streets of Copenhagen are as safe by night as 
by day. Shutters are almost unknown, and M. de Flaux, when walking 

ong the Ostergade at two in the morning, has often found only a sheet 
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of glass between himself and a jeweller’s display. Such a field has 
naturally attracted London cracksmen, but they could not do anything, ° 
from the simple fact that they were so different hon the rest of the popu- 
lation, that they at once attracted the attention of the police. 

No one who visits Copenhagen omits a trip to Elsineur. A steamer 
goes there and back in a day, and runs along a beautiful coast—more 
beautiful, according to our author, than the lagunes of Venice or the Gulf 
of Naples. 

. Som the deck of my vessel the most magnificent panorama was 
slowly unrolled before me, First came Charlottenlund, with its gigantic 
oaks, then the village of Bellevue, the royal park of Dyrhaven, seven 
leagues round, the magnificent bathing establishment of Klampenborg, 
the pretty hermitage which is employed by the king as a shooting-box, 
and lastly, in an exquisite little bay, the royal palace of Skodsborg. As 
the boat stopped here a little while, I had time to go to the terrace and 
enjoy an admirable view. The sky was pure, the sun dazzling. I had 
at my feet the Sound, scarce rippled by the breeze, and furrowed by 
yachts and fishing-boats; behind me hills with turf-clad sides, and 
crowned with gigantic trees: it was truly enchanting. A little farther 
on appeared the island of Hveen, a spot less celebrated through the 
numerous attempts made by the Swedes to seize it, than through the resi- 
dence of the illustrious Tycho Brahe. A few ruined walls mark the site 
of his palace of Uranienborg.” 

On arriving at Elsineur, M. de Flaux rushed off to Marienlyst, once 
on a time the country-house of the Danish kings, and inseparably con- 
nected with the memory of Hamlet. A terrace still bears his name, but, 
unfortunately, historical research has proved that the royal Dane never set 
foot in Zeeland, and, according to Saxo-Grammaticus, he was the son of 
a pirate chief in Jutland. As for Marienlyst, it was not built until the 
last century, and the castle of Kronborg, the supposed residence of 
Claudius, so late as the year 1580, by Frederick II. The latter castle 
was the prison of the hapless Caroline Matilda, and a small oval room, 
with barred windows, in a tower, is still shown as the one she occupied. 
Here M. de Flaux was shown the Prie-Dieu which the unfortunate 
princess employed: on the faded velvet covering it she rested her beauti- 
ful head. May it not be possible that the spots sullying it were produced 
by the tears of agony she shed ? 

With the progress of artillery, the fortifications of Kronborg, once so 
formidable, have been rendered worthless, but for all that they are care- 
fully maintained. Beneath the castle are immense vaults, in which 
popular tradition has placed the residence of Holger the Dane, a species 
of Scandinavian Roland, whose numerous exploits form the motive of a 
multitude of legends. He never appears on the surface of the earth save 
when the State is in danger, but then he marches at the head of its armies. 
A peasant, says the legend, who once by some strange accident was intro- 
duced to his presence, found him seated at a stone table, to which his 
long white beard had grown fast. ‘‘ Give me thy hand,” was his greet- 
ing to the trembling peasant, who, afraid of trusting his diminutive limb 
to the mighty grasp held out to receive it, presented in its place the iron 
bar of the door. Holger Danske having given it a hearty squeeze, which 
left the impress of his fingers on the ,iron, then exclaimed, with a grim 
smile of pleasure, “ Ha! I see there are still men in Denmark !” 
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The author returned to Copenhagen overland through Zeeland, the 
road passing through the most picturesque and diversified part of Zeeland, 
which reminded him of Westmoreland. On the banks of the lake of 
Gurre are visible the ruins of an old castle, where Waldemar resided in 
the fourteenth century. He had selected this spot to conceal an adored 
mistress from the fury of his jealous wife. Waldemar felt so happy in 
this pleasant solitude with the object of his love, that he was so imprudent 
as to say he would willingly give up Paradise if God would let him 
eternally remain at Gurre. His wish was granted only too fully. His 
shade, proscribed from Heaven, must wander eternally, without rest or 
relaxation, through these vast forests. There is scarce an old woman at 
Gurre who has not, on some dark winter’s night, seen the king pass over 
the frozen lake, urging on his dogs and horses, whose tongues flash 
flame. 

The next spot we arrive at is Fredensborg. It is a castle which Fre- 
deric IV. built in 1720, in testimony of the joy the treaty of Neudstadt 
procured him. The death of Charles XII., that unhappy king who had 
the monomania rather than the genius of war, was regarded as a blessing 
throughout the north, which his quarrelsome temper plunged into dis- 
order and menaced with ruin. The Swedes, to inaugurate worthily this 
new era of peace, cut off Baron Gortz’s head. Fredensborg, now ne- 
glected, is in a deplorable state. The greatest curiosity it contains is a 

rtrait of Charles XII. It is now employed as a sort of Danish 
Ganatnt Court, where noble but poor families are offered a shelter. At 
the farther end of the forest stood, till 1860, when it was destroyed by a 
terrible fire, the Palace of Fridericsborg, the Versailles of Denmark : it 
was a national monument, the most interesting and imposing in the whole 
monarchy. There was a gallery of celebrities, and among other portraits 
that of Caroline Matilda. But the most interesting memorial of the 
unfortunate queen was a pane of glass in a room adjoining the chapel, 
on which she wrote with a diamond : 


Oh, keep me innocent, make others great ! 


The last king, Frederick VII., who was a plain and studious man, 
adored this delicious retreat, where he placed his private collection of 
curiosities, which he labelled and arranged with his own hands. A public 
subscription was raised to restore the palace, but was naturally found in- 
sufficient, and the palace still remains in ruins, to the great grief of the 
Danes. From Fridericsborg M. de Flaux proceeded by an exquisitely 
picturesque road to Roeskilde. This quiet little town was in former 
times the capital of the kingdom, and contained thirty churches and the 
same number of monasteries. Of her prosperity, all that remains is the 
cathedral, which is not the metropolitan church, however, but a species 
of Westminster Abbey, a place of sepulture for the Danish monarchs. It 
is, next to Trondhem, the finest Gothic building in Scandinavia: it was 
built in the eleventh century, during the reign of Canute the Great. The 
finest monument is that of Christian IV., which was designed by Thor- 
waldsen. Queen Margaret, the Semiramis of the North, who, by the 
union of Calmar, brought the three Scandinavian crowns under one 
sceptre, also lies here. 

ear Roeskilde is the beautiful lake of Soré, on whose banks stands 
the Academy of the same name, founded on a Bernardine convent which 
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was built here seven hundred years ago. Formerly it was a noble Aca- 
demy, but since the revolution the system has been completely modified. 
About a mile from Soré is the village ehurch of Fiendaslév, a spot famous 
in Danish legends. Asser Ryg, when about to depart upon a warlike 
expedition, repaired to this church to offer up prayers for success. Pain- 
fully struck by the dilapidated state of the church, he ordered his wife, 
Dame Ingo, to build a new one during his absence, and, as she was 
enceinte, recommended her to add a tower if it was a boy, a spire if a 
girl. Some months later, Asser Ryg, returning victorious, noticed on 
the horizon two massive towers which rose proudly above the new 
church. He was greatly puzzled, but learnt on reaching home that his 
wife had been Fo er of twin boys—Absalom and Asbern Snare— 
the former the greatest statesman Denmark ever had, and not less valiant 
captain. 

‘On returning from Corsoér by tram to Copenhagen, M. de Flaux 
noticed on the beautiful Fridericsborg allée, the column erected in the 
reign of Christian VII. in remembrance of the abolition of feudal customs. 
This column naturally leads him into a cursory survey of Danish insti- 
tutions, and through what phases the nation passed before attaining to 
liberty. The old Scandinavians were sailors and warriors, and had under 
them serfs, in the shape of prisoners made in war. Originally, the kings 
were chiefs elected by the people, but in course of time, as things became 
settled, the royal power increased, and in 1410 the peasants were de- 
clared to be serfs. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Chris- 
tian II., aspiring to become an absolute and hereditary king, supported 
the peasants against the nobles, who had beeome the sole guardians of 
the national liberties. Some amelioration took place, but it was only 
temporary, the nobles onee more constituted an damien, and held the 
authority up to the year 1660, when the clergy and citizens formed the 
extraordinary resolution of making monarchy absolute and hereditary. 
Frederick I11., we may feel sure, raised no objection, and the celebrated 
Lex Regia was drawn up. Frederick himself, aided by a low-born adven- 
turer, first known by the name of Schumacker, and afterwards as a great 
lord by that of Count Griffenfeld, drew up this celebrated act, which, in 
their sight, equalled in wisdom the law and the prophets. 

After the promulgation of this law, manners and eustoms changed as 
much as the institutions ; the influence of absolutism was soon felt, and 
entailed moral degradation, the government of mistresses and favourites, 
and the long train of evils which follow on this deplorable system. On 
the death of Frederick III., Schumacker became first favourite of his 
young successor, Christian V., and rapidly attained the highest power. 
His fate was that of all favourites: he offended the king by his haughti- 
ness, raised a powerful party against himself, and was finally arrested on 
a frivolous charge, and sentenced to life imprisonment. In his adversity 
he displayed admirable humility and resignation, and died after twenty- 
three years of imprisonment. Such was the wretched end of a life com- 
menced under such favourable auspices. Schumacker, the author of the 
Lex Regia, was the first to be struck by the terrible weapon he had 
forged with so much care, and placed in the hands of royalty. 

The reign of Christian VII. offered a more awful tragedy in the fate 
of the favourites Struenzee and Brandt. We regret to find that M. de 
Flaux still adheres to the old exploded theory of Caroline Matilda’s 
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guilt, and we can only account for it by his being a Frenchman. The 
late king, Frederick VII., inaugurated his reign on January 20, 1848, 
or before the signal of revolution, given in Paris, had rung a knell in all 
the capitals of Europe, by granting a liberal constitution, to which he 
most faithfully adhered. ; 

In 1848, the insurrectionary movement in the duchies, which attracted 
foreigners to the soil of Denmark, and threatened it with a third parti- 
tion, inflamed all hearts with a love of their country. The peasants, who 
had been invited to take part in politics, employed universal suffrage with 
great wisdom. The deputies they sent to the Diet were excellently chosen, 
and their new citizens proved that they were worthy of sharing in the 
affairs of their country. But after the victory, and when the Germans had 
recrossed the Elbe, the state of anarchy and confusion during the civil 
war bore its fruits. A communist party sprang up among the peasants, 
and spread largely. The Danes are — attracted by specious doctrines, 
and the Mormons have made more proselytes among them than elsewhere 
in Europe. Still, we do not believe there is any cause for apprehension, 
but Denmark, for some years past, has been decidedly passing through a 
crisis. 

The peoples of the old Cimbric Chersonese, whether Germans or Scan- 
dinavians, as they each retained their language and customs, and were 
governed by their own Estates, lived on good terms up to 1820. At that 
period the idea of Pangermanism traversed Germany with lightning 
speed, and found passionate adherents both in Holstein and Schleswig. 
Still the agitation was kept down during the reign of Frederick VI., and 
only broke out in that of Christian VIII., when, after two sterile mar- 
riages of the prince royal, there could be no doubt but that the royal line 
of Oldenburg, which had occupied the throne of Denmark without inter- 
ruption since 1448, was about to disappear. The duchies declaring them- 
selves subject to the Salic law, prevailing throughout nearly all Germany, 
rejected Prince Frederick of Hesse in favour of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
collateral and head of the younger branch since the renunciation of the 
Holstein-Gottorps. 

The death of the old king, and the encouragement which the revo- 
lutionary spirit found in the catastrophe of February 24, 1848, served as 
a signal for a terrible revolution. Before relating the incidents of the 
contest which it engendered, we must, in fear, approach that dreadful 
Schleswig-Holstein question, in order to make ourselves understood. 

The Duchy of Holstein forms the northern part of Germany, and is 
separated from Jutland by the Eyder. According to tradition, Charle- 
magne, limiting at this spot his conquests over the barbarians, planted his 
javelin on the river brink, and himself fixed the limits of his empire. On 
the other side of the Eyder extends South Jutland, or Schleswig, i.e. in 
Danish, the Gulf of the Slie. This country, possessed by the Scandina- 
vians, was very fertile and slightly populated. During the middle ages, 
and even at our day, the Germanic race has displayed a great power of 
expansion, and has spread over all the countries adjoining its frontiers. 
Frequently emigrating, in consequence of a famine or an abortive revolu- 
tion, they settled down in groups, without mixing with the peoples that 
offered them hospitality. Thus it is that in Transylvania and other dis- 
tricts the German element still overpowers the Hungarian. It is the 
same in the Duchy of Poland, and at Wisby, in Gothland, where, prior 
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to its decadence, the Saxons were the richest, most powerful, and influ- 
ential; the same at Bergen, in Norway, during the prosperity of the 
Hanseatic League; the same in nearly all the Swedish towns on the 
Baltic seaboard. At Stockholm, the Germans were so powerful that two 
of the four burgomasters were elected from their body. Lastly, in our 
time, the Germans have occupied vast territories in Western America ; 
they speak the language of their fathers, they have retained their religion, 
customs, and even dress ; but are they less Americans on that account? 

It is evident that this powerful race has extended to the north-west as 
well; that it has crossed the Eyder as well as the Baltic; that in the 
south of Schleswig it has become more numerous than the primitive race, 
and has spread up to the north; but is this a proof that it has Germanised 
the countries it peopled? Before recent times this truce never occurred 
to any one, and the Eyder formed the limits of Germany. Up to the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, there was a marble slab in the 
walls of Rendsburg with the inscription, “ (Edora imperii Romani ter- 
minus.” At this epoch Frederick VI. had it removed, but had he restored 
it in 1815 he voll have saved his successors a good deal of annoyance. 
In 1815, when a confederation was formed among the German nations, 
the King of Denmark only figured at it as Duke of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg; he occupied the tenth place, and was expected to supply the Federal 
army with a contingent of three thousand six hundred men. At this period 
Frederick VI., who was indignant with the Swedes for robbing him of 
Norway, and with the Norwegians for allowing themselves to be annexed 
without resistance, would have willingly incorporated Schleswig and 
Jutland, or the whole peninsula, in the confederation, hoping thus to 
obtain numerous defenders. But at Frankfort, where only Germans were 
admitted into the association, his advances were repulsed, and Holstein 
alone was admitted. The whole of Jutland, regarded as a Scandinavian 
country, was not called on to participate in advantages reserved solely for 
nations of the German race. 

Holstein, bordered by two seas, possesses on the Baltic admirable ports 
and havens, and on the German Ocean alluvial lands formed by the Elbe 
of astounding fertility. Schleswig, separated from it by the Eyder, is 
very much in the same condition. With the exception of the central 
plains, which are sandy, and covered with gorse and pools, the vast landes 
which run down to the two seas offer to the charmed eye of the traveller 
yellow fields of wheat, whose stalks are of a prodigious height, and immense 
pasturages, on which feed the gigantic horses employed by all the heavy 
cavalry of Europe, and enormous oxen, which form the delight of the 
gourmet. On the west, in Dettmarsch and Frisia, the eye is arrested by 
a long black line rising on the horizon; it consists of dykes elevated b 
human hands, to protect the fields torn from the sea, which the latter is 
constantly striving to regain. At times these barriers, assailed by a mys- 
terious and irresistible force, yield and offer passage to the angry waves. 
Thus, in 1624, a violent tide, overthrowing all obstacles, invaded Fried- 
land; several villages were submerged, men, cattle, and villages, even the 
very soil, disappeared beneath this frightful tempest. These small islands, 
which the sea had taken centuries in forming, were eternally swallowed 
up in a few hours. Holstein, when Charlemagne appeared there, was 
inhabited by the Saxons; it next formed part of Nordalbingia, and be- 


longed to the powerful family of Saxony. At this period, even, it was 
VOL, Ly. 
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regarded as a marsh or border country. In 1106 the emperor raised it 
into a country, and gave it to Adolphus of Schaumburg, by the title of 
an imperial fief, and under the suzerainty of Saxony. Schleswig, on the 
contrary, formed at that era a Scandinavian duchy, and belonged to the 
kings of Denmark. It was generally the appanage of the king’s younger 
son, and after the death of each possessor reverted to the crown. In the 

ear 1230, Waldemar the victorious, who was a more loving father than 
Lis predecessors, declared the Duchy of Schleswig hereditary by the 
descendants of his son Abel, who held it, though he imposed in his turn 
certain feudal obligations, as was the fashion of the age. 

The claims of Abel’s descendants were contested, and a war broke out : 
still the latter remained in possession of the paternal territory for nearl 
a century and a half, until the extinction of their house in 1375. The 
Count of Holstein, heir of Abel’s last scion, became Duke of Schleswig. 
He was recognised by the States of the country, but was rejected by the 
Danes, who not only refused to surrender their claims, but only awaited 
an occasion to enforce them. In 1448, however, Christopher of Bavaria 
allowed himself to be won over, and recognised the Count of Holstein as 
Duke of Schleswig, and at the same time as his vassal. Eleven years 
after, the house of Schaumburg expired in its turn, Adolphus VIII. died 
childless. The States of Holstein and Schleswig chose as their sovereign 
Christian of Oldenburg, whom the Danish States had elected on the death 
of Christopher, and who occupied the thrones of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, united by the treaty of Calmar. This monarch was one of the 
most powerful of his age, and the duchies hoped to acquire power and 
wealth by forming a portion of his immense states. Christian, in order 
to give greater importance to these new provinces, joined them together, 
and, according to the usual formula, declared their union eternal and in- 
divisible. In spite of this declaration, they were separated from Den- 
mark in 1481, and given by John I., Christian’s successor, to his brother 
Frederick, who, elected king in his turn, after the expulsion of his nephew, 
Christian IT., was even less scrupulous, and divided the duchies between 
his two sons, Christian and Adolphus. Christian, who ascended the 
Danish throne in 1553, kept the portion of the duchies he had received 
from his father, and gave rise to the royal line: his brother, who remained 
in Holstein, became chief of the ducal line. The little territory he had 
received as an appanage passed to his posterity, and, owing to the fatal 
. laws governing the succession, it constantly diminished. The estates of 
the ducal line were infinitely broken up among the Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gottorps, the Sonderburg-Augustenburgs, the Norburgs, the Gliicks- 
burge, the Pléens, and the other numerous representatives of this prolific 
amily. 

The Germans assert that this constant division of the duchy in no way 
altered the principle of indissoluble union proclaimed by Christian I. in 
1549; that the States, too weak to oppose the breaking up, declared that 
the principality had remained whole, and that the revenues alone could 
be and were divided. If this were strictly true, the question of nation- 
ality would not be decided. Why should the indivisibility of the duchies 
render Schleswig German sooner than Holstein Danish? Can we suppose 
that the prince who created this indivisibility, and who was a Scandi- 
navian king, wished to aggrandise a rival race at the expense of his own 
country ? 
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Family hatreds are always the deepest-rooted and most lively. Ob- 
stinate and incessant wars teshe out between the members of the royal 
and ducal lines. In 1658, the feudal tie that subjected the duchies to 
Denmark was cut at Roeskilde by the glorious sword of Charles Gus- 
tavus. The latter restored the independence of his father-in-law, the 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, whom he wished but dared not raise to the 


throne in the place of the dethroned Frederick III. In 1675 the war ~ 


broke out again more savagely than ever. The defeated duke had a 
portion of his states sequestered and Schleswig reunited to Denmark, 
while he himself was forced to seek a refuge at Hamburg. This state of 
things lasted till 1689, when the treaty of Altona, concluded by the 
influence of England and Holland, restored the dispossessed prince all 
his rights. 

The states of the royal and ducal lines in the duchies were enclavés 
in each other. Hence arose incessant disputes, generally settled by an 
appeal to arms. The policy of the dukes was to gain the support of 
Sweden, who was the constant antagonist of Copenhagen. Stenbock, 
who conquered the Saxons and Danes at Godebusch, burnt Altona, devas- 
tated the royal portion of Holstein, but was at length captured with his 
whole army in 1713 at Tonningen, and paid by life captivity for all the 
cruelties which had sullied his remarkable victories. Schleswig and 
Holstein were then entirely incorporated with Denmark. The Emperor 
interposed, and had all its Holstein possessions restored to the House of 
Gottorp. As his intervention was restricted to Holstein, it proves he did 
not think he had the right to interfere in the affairs of Schleswig. In 
1721 the Schleswig Estates took the oath of fidelity to Frederick IV., 
secundum tenorem Legis regia. 

Thus, then, the indivisibility was entirely broken through, and Schles- 
wig had nothing-more in common with Holstein. In the following year 
the royal portion of Holstein was united to Schleswig. In 1725, the 
marriage of Anna Petrowna with Charles Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp 
appeared the prelude of serious events. On the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth, Denmark saw with terror the most powerful throne in Euro 
ascended by the son of a hostile race, which had been frequently treated, 
though born of the same blood, with as much injustice as severity. But 
what at first appeared a cause of ruin, eventually dried up the fountain- 
head of the interminable quarrels. Peter III., who shared all his father’s 
resentment, died ere he could carry out his projects of vengeance, and 
Catherine II., who thought differently from him in everything, gave up 
in exchange for the duchy of Oldenburg all her son’s possessions in Hol- 
stein, and what his ancestors had held in Schleswig up to 1721. The 
treaty concluded in 1767 was ratified in 1773, on the majority of the 
Czar Paul. We have thus the precise situation of 1460. Christian VIL., 
like Christian I., reigned over the duchies, and parcellings of the territory 
were prohibited by law. 

The era of civil wars was at length passed: harmony existed between 
Denmark and the duchies, and between the different Ses of the 
latter, which up to the present had been obliged to mix themselves up in 
their masters’ quarrels. Up to the beginning of the present century 
each of these countries preserved its nationality. Holstein was German, 
and Schleswig Danish. No one had dreamed of contesting this truth, 
which was written on every page of their history. The famous union of 
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1460, which was entirely political, had in no way changed the physical 
and material condition of affairs. In fact, a few years prior to that 
event, Eric of Pomerania, having quarrelled with the sovereign of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig, who was his vassal, referred the go to the Em- 
peror, who passed sentence as regarded Holstein, but declared himself 
incompetent in the matter of Schleswig, which was Danish land. Three 
hundred and odd years after, during the ministry of Count Bernstorff, a 
point of etiquette was settled as to the rank Christian VII. would hold as 
Duke of Holstein at the Diet, but no question was aroused about Schles- 
wig. Lastly, in 1823, the Frankfurt assembly, responding to a petition 
from tke equestrian order, and that of the prelates of Schleswig, who 
claimed its protection according to the decree of 1460, declared it could 
do nothing in their disputes with Denmark, because Schleswig did not 
form part of the confederation, It was very wise conduct, for it is 
evident that the famous union of 1460, now invoked with such perse- 
verance by Germany, is rather contrary than favourable to such claims. In 
fact, as Christian could not act as a German prince, he acted as a Danish 
one, and if any change occurred owing to this decree, it was Holstein 
that became Danish rather than Schleswig German. 

By the side of these proofs furnished by history, we have others which 
are no less reasonable and decisive. The very name of Slesvig is Danish, 
and the Danish code is in vigour in the country. We find there hereditary 
farms, a peculiar system in Denmark. Still it is incontestable that 
Schleswig did not take part in the election of the king like Jutland, and 
did not appear at the Estates. But this does not prove it German: it 
merely proves that, under Abel’s descendants, it gradually broke its feudal 
ties, and that at a later date Christian I., instead of purely and simply 
reincorporating it in the monarchy, left it the privileges which kept it out 
of the Scandinavian system, and made it an exceptional province. This 
complaisance now serves as a pretext for the ambitious claims of Germany 
to-day. 

When Pangermanism—that is to say, the theory that every country in 
which German is spoken should be Germany—Denmark, against xe Bm 
the stroke was dealt as so many others, thought to parry it by trying to 
blend the inhabitants of the monarchy and those of the duchies who had 
acommon origin. Moderate measures taken to attain this result, such 
as the obligation of publishing the laws in both languages, and the neces- 
sity of understanding Danish in order to hold office in the duchies, pro- 
duced but slight effect. The agitation, however, did not come to a head 
till after 1830, when a Frison, Uwe Lornsen, placed himself at the head 
of the movement. He soon was captured and exiled, but the seed he had 
sown fell on good ground ; it germinated, and four years later covered 
the whole country. 

In 1834, the malcontents wished that the duchies should be inde- 
pendent: exempt from the Lea Regia which admitted the female line to 
the throne, and indissolubly united. Frederick VI. hoped to satisfy them 
by granting them, like the whole monarchy, Provincial Estates, The au- 
thority of these assemblies, however, was extremely limited, but such 
concessions, which would now appear ridiculous in Denmark, were 
enormous at that period when the country was bound under the Lex 
Regia. 

Frederick VI. had reigned de facto since the year 1784, although his 
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father, Christian VII., did not die till 1809, and expired in 1839. This 
virtuous and good prince was not regretted as he should have been: the 
people did not’forget that he had lost Norway, and the Provincial Estates 
which he had granted did not satisfy the political claims which had been 
raised, since the French revolution, by those nations which had enjoyed 
the least liberty. Frederick VI. died without male offspring, sail was 
succeeded by Ris cousin-german, Prince Christian. The liberal party 
awaited his accession with great impatience. Christian, while hereditary 
rince, had granted Norway almost the most liberal constitution in 
urope. His conduct was severely blamed at Copenhagen, and the exile 
into which he went on account of this doubled his popularity. But there 
is no greater moderator than power for men even of the most advanced 
opinions, and Christian as king did not fulfil the expectations he aroused 
as prince. 
By a cruel fatality the king had no issue by his second marriage with 
a Princess of Augustenburg. The crown prince, his only son, had no 
children by his two wives, and finally Prince Ferdinand Frederick was no 
more fortunate. The latter prince, who, as brother of Christian VIII, 
and husband of Frederick VI.’s eldest daughter, was uncle and brother- 
in-law of the crown prince, was also his successor presumptive, if, con- 
trary to the laws of nature, he survived him, so that the royal House of 
Oldenburg must ere long expire. It had reigned in Denmark since 1448. 
The atmosphere of the throne is deleterious, and races are soon worn out. 
None in Europe had lasted so long, and it was going to die out in its 
turn. The Oldenburgs are the Northern Bourbons. The posterity of 
Christian I. occupied simultaneously in the eighteenth century the thrones 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Russia : it still reigns in the two latter countries, 
and in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. But it must not be supposed that 
this powerful race is on the point of extinction ; it is only a branch that 
has disappeared. The ducal line is very numerous in the duchies: the 
elder branch has for leaders the Duke of Augustenburg, brother-in-law of 
the last king, and son of Princess Louisa, and consequently grandson of 
Christian VII. and Caroline Matilda. The younger branch has as its 
head the Duke of Gliicksburg, and both have numerous representatives. 
It was the current of ideas hostile to Denmark which, invading the 
duchies, alone inspired the Duke of Augustenburg with culpable plans of 
ambition—very culpable, we may say, as the ruin of his country served as 
their basis. te Germany, attempts were made to convert this man into 
a martyr; but in England and elsewhere he was regarded as an ambitious 
man, who was justly punished for urging the dismemberment of a mo- 
narchy formed by his ancestors, in the criminal hope of seizing a part of 
the spoil. If the extinction of the Oldenburg branch had taken place 
in the last century, would any one have thought of opposing the mode of 
succession indicated by the Lex Regia? Now, at the moment when the 
Duke of Augustenburg first asserted his claims, that law had not been 
abrogated. We can understand that the inhabitants of Holstein and 
South Schleswig desired to cast in their fortunes with Germany. But 
why not speak out openly, instead of sheltering their claim behind a 
fancied right which history denies them, and which never existed save in 
their imagination? The argument employed prior to the outbreak of 
1848 was, that the Duke of Augustenburg was the grandson of Caroline 
Matilda, and Christian VIII. grandson of Juliana Maria, her opponent. 
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The preference the latter gave to his sister’s children was attributed to 
the enmity between the two grandmothers, which was perpetuated in 
their posterity. Such were the false statements which calumny propa- 
gated, and public credulity accepted, although the last seions of Juliana 
Maria—the king, Prince Frederick, and Prince Ferdinand—had married 
three ladies descended from Caroline Matilda. 

The anti-national movement in the duchies gave rise to an explosion of 
patriotism in Denmark. The dangers which the country incurred ex- 
cited an immense enthusiasm, and two parties were’formed, that of the 
Eyderists and that of the Heelstadists. Both, recognising the need of 
unity without adopting the French system of centralisation, which is so 
dangerous to liberty, wished to substitute a sole assembly for the pro- 
vincial councils established in 1834. But there were divisions on another 
point. The Eyderists placed the frontiers of the country at that river, 
regarding Holstein as a rotten member, which must be cut off, lest the 
gangrene might spread through the whole body. The Heelstadists 
wished, on the contrary, to preserve the integrity of the already restricted 
monarchy, and did not consider it impossible to submit Holstein to the 
Danish constitution without encroaching on the rights of the Germanic 
constitution. 

In such a state of things war must and did ensue. In 1842 the Estates 
of Schleswig, in which the German party had the upper hand, demanded 
union with Holstein. This demand seemed the more natural because 
Christian VIII. had committed the double error of uniting the duchies 
and entrusting their administration to the Prince of Noér, brother of the 
Duke of Augustenburg. This was not all: the government was officially 
designated by the name of Schleswig-Holstein, an unfortunate junction of 
names, which seemed to indicate that even in the king’s mind there was 
an acknowledged community of race and feeling between the two. The 
same Estates: of Schleswig expressed a wish for a separation from Den- 
mark and a union with Germany, in the probable event of the three last 
Oldenburgs dying without issue. This bold challenge caused a great 
emotion in Denmark. The States, assembled at Reeskilde in 1844, de- 
cided, on the proposition of the burgomaster of Copenhagen, that Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauenburg, formed an indivisible state, 
which, in accordance with the Danish constitution, was hereditary in the 
female line, and that any man who ventured to assail by word or deed the 
established order of things would be guilty of high treason. The States 
of, the Duchies assembled at Itaehoe replied to the decision of the Danish 
Diet that the duchies were independent, that the male line alone was 
eapable of succeeding, and, lastly, that the duchies were indissolubly 
united, and must remain so for ever. 

We will not follow our author through his interesting account of the 
first Schleswig-Holstein war, for it will be probably in the memory of 
most of our readers. We may say a word or two, however, about the 
arrangement which placed the present king on the throne. During the 
armistice of Malmé, in 1848, this delicate question was discussed. As it 
was already foreseen that Prince Frederick of Hesse would be compelled 
to give up his claims to Denmark in order to keep the electoral crown 
of Hesse, there was a question of placing on the Danish throne the 
Grand-Duke of Oldenburg, and giving a pecuniary indemnity to the 
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Duke of Augustenburg, who had certain claims to the Duchy of Holstein. 
These proposals were not accepted at Copenhagen; they were, therefore, 
abandoned, and Prince Christian of Gliicksburg was substituted for the 
Grand-Duke of Oldenburg. He was the youngest of the four princes 
of his house, and had married the Princess Louise of Hesse Cassel, the 
natural heiress of her abdicated brother. Of the numerous members of 
his family, he was the only one who had resisted the grand national 
movement which had armed all Germany against the Scandinavians ; he 
had remained at Copenhagen, faithful to his king and country, while his 
brothers and cousins were fighting in the ranks of the insurgents, or 
going about to the German courts to obtain assistance. In the midst of 
such striking defections, the fidelity of Prince Christian was necessaril 
the more remarked and the better appreciated by Frederick VII., who 
was an eminently wise, just, and good prince. Desirous of proving that 
the hateful feelings he was supposed to have against his relatives of the 
ducal line had no existence save in malice, he gladly selected his successor 
from among them. His choice was the happier, because the Prince of 
Gliicksburg, a German by birth, and Danish through his wife, thus re- 
presented the claims of the two lines, and there was reason to hope that 
the insoluble question would be settled in this way. Hence all the 
sovereigns heartily greeted the future heir of Frederick VII., with the 
exception of the Emperor Nicholas, who, maintaining the rights of his 
son-in-law, the hereditary Prince of Hesse, against himself, would only 
recognise Christian on condition that the Gottorp portion of the duchies, 
which his ancestors had possessed, but exchanged in 1773 for the duchy 
of Oldenburg and the county of Delmenhorst, should return to his pos- 
terity in the event of the male line of the Oldenburg-Gliicksburgs 
becoming extinet. 

Of what is going on at the present day it is not our purpose to speak. 
We feel a deep regret that two conservative nations like Austria and 
Prussia should have followed the bad example set them by supporting the 
question of nationalities, but we do not think that the time has yet 
arrived for England to interfere otherwise than diplomatically. That she 
will soon be called upon to do so is beyond a doubt, for the Danes have 
only to prolong the contest to make certain of eventual victory. Should 
the war last till spring, the conflagration will have spread so far, that 
Austria will be only too glad to retire from a conquest in which she has 
nothing to gain save the doubtful support of Prussia in the very probable 
event of an Italian war. But we consider Louis Napoleon fully able to 
help the Italians, and still checkmate Prussia. As for the King of 
Prussia, he appears to be incorrigible; in his anxiety to overcome his 
home troubles, he has entered into a war which offers the Emperor of the 
French the long-looked-for opportunity to march on the Rhine, and we 
may almost predict the day when that step will be taken. When Austria 
and Prussia are thus involved in a war entirely of their own seeking, will 
be the time for England to interfere actively on behalf of Denmark, aud 
we do not think she will fail. Of one thing we feel quite convinced, that 
whoever may be the eventual losers by this scandalous resumption of hos- 
tilities in a worthless cause, Denmark runs no risk of being despoiled of 
an acre of her ancestral territory. 


MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXVII. 


A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF PAROLLES, 


As Spike, notwithstanding what he said to Loftus Tippy, had no en- 
gagement for a consultation with the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, who, indeed, had never so much as heard his name, there was 
nothing to detain himin town. Putting himself, therefore, into an Atlas 
omnibus, he quietly returned to St. John’s Wood, not, indeed, to devote 
the afternoon to his “ poor patients,” but to a billiard-pool at his club, a 
lucrative recreation in which he generally indulged when the “hea 
work” of the day was over. He had duly victimised Meacock, Spilli- 
kins, and Armspoker to the tune of nine shillings, or thereabouts— 
though pool at the “ United Lobsters” was not a very damaging affair, 
“lives” being only sixpence a piece—when Grimshaw, whip in hand, 
came in. He looked flushed and excited, as people usually do after any 
severe struggle, whether of a physical or mental description, unless they 
happen to have great command over themselves. This not being Grim- 
shaw’s case, his countenance betrayed him, and it was plain to everybody 
—in spite of any attempt at concealment which he might have made— 
that his equanimity had, somehow, been very recently disturbed; but 
as men of honour always keep certain things to themselves till they are 
obliged to speak of them, Grimshaw waited to be questioned. 

However unlikely the occurrence, after what he had seen from Loftus 
Tippy’s windows, Spike could only come to the conclusion that Grimshaw 
had actually put the threat he uttered when tipsy into execution, but 
not desirous of letting it appear that he had any foreknowledge on the 
subject, he held his tongue, and went on chalking his cue as if he ob- 
served nothing extraordinary in his friend’s appearance. 

This did not exactly suit Grimshaw’s book. “Perhaps,” he said to 
himself, “ nobody will ask me about it. Parcel of fools! I must rouse 
‘em up!” 

He bit his lip, therefore, knitted his brows, and strode moodily to the 
fireplace, where he planted himself, with his face towards the players, 
without appearing to notice them. 

“ How are you, Grim ?” inquired Burstall, a very fat man—so fat, 
indeed, that he could not join in the game, and was only a looker-on. 
“ Been riding ? Got the dust in your eyes ?” 

“ Dust, no!” said Grimshaw, impatiently. “ I’ve not been riding.” 

“ What do you do with a whip, then?” rejoined Burstall. “I thought 
you'd took to horse-exercise.” 

“ The exercise I have been taking,” returned Grimshaw, with an air 
of pride, “ was of a very different description.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Burstall, quietly. “What was it ?” 

“Tf you are really anxious to know,” replied Grimshaw, raising his 
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voice, so that every one in the room might hear hin—“ if you positively 
must know, Burstall, I suppose I shall be obliged to gratify your 
curiosity.” 

« Oh, I’ve no curiosity,” said Burstall. ‘ Please yourself. It makes 
no odds to me.”’ 

“ What made you ask, then ?” retorted Grimshaw, somewhat nettled. 

“ Why,” answered Burstall, “ you looked so like a hen with egg that 
I thought it would be a mercy to let you lay it.” 

“ You look much more like a sow with pig than a human being,” was 
Grimshaw’s indignant rejoinder, the recollection of his own imaginary 
valour inspiring Tin with unwonted audacity. 

“ or ! what’s the matter with Grim ?” observed Armspoker, turning 
round. 

“ He’s got his monkey up about something,” said Burstall. “But 
he’d better not lay it on too thick. A sow can bite, andsocanI. Tm 
not too fat for that.” P . 

“ Easy, easy!” interposed Armspoker, as if desirous of acting the 
of thou h he would liked nothing better pi a 
poate: | the two ialiguat members. “ Recollect, we’re a club of gen- 

emen !” 

“IT wish to have no altercation with Mr. Burstall,” said Grimshaw, 
who began to fear that he might have something actually tangible to 
deal with, and so lose his opportunity of bragging of what he had not 
done—“ one hostile affair a day is quite enough for me!” 

“I should say so!” growled his paunchy antagonist. 

* Hostjle affair !” echoed Armspoker, Meacock, and Spillikin, the latter 
sidling out of Grimshaw’s reach, fearing that he, perchance, might be the 
next victim. 

“What do you mean, Grim?” inquired Spike, quite innocently, 
though he gave a shrewd guess at what was coming. 

** Since I have in a general way inadvertently alluded to the affair,” 
said Grimshaw, “it would be affectation in me to conceal the details. 
You would hear of it, besides, in another way, I dare say, if I did not tell 
you. The truth is, I was obliged to lay this*—~he demonstrated with the 
whip as he spoke—* this,” he repeated, “over an impertinent puppy’s 
shoulders !” 

“You don’t say so!” was the exclamation from everybody except 
Burstall. 

“ Fact !” said Grimshaw; “ and when I once begin, you may take my 
word for it I don’t leave off in a hurry.” 

“ And what did the other party do?” inquired Armspoker. “ Did he 
show fight ?” 

Grimshaw hesitated a moment before he replied. 

“Fight!” he repeated,—“ at first. But he soon saw I was too many 
for him. As soon as he could shake himself from my grasp, he cut and 
run as fast as he could lay legs to the ground.” 

a" was this?’ asked Armspoker, bent on learning full par- 
ticulars. 

“ In the—street,” returned Grimshaw. 

‘« What street?” persisted Armspoker. 

“In Pic—Piccadilly,” replied Grimshaw, reluctantly. 
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“One of the most public thoroughfares in London,” observed Arms- 
poker. “I suppose you soon had a devil of a crowd round you?” 3 

“ T believe there was a crowd,” said Grimshaw,—* but when one is in 
for that kind of thing, one thinks of nothing else. I scarcely know who 
was there.” 

“TI dare say not,” remarked Burstall. 

“TI wonder how the other party got away!’’ said Armspoker. “ Did 
the police come up?” 

“ N—no!” replied Grimshaw. ‘“ Not while I was there!” 

‘ Ah, they never do, when they’re wanted,” said Meacock. 

“ Don’t you see they were mot wanted,” chimed in Burstall, sareas- 
tically. 

96 id should have been very sorry if they had made their appearance 
before I flogged him,” said Grimshaw. “ Afterwards, it would have been 
a matter of perfect indifference to me.” 

Burstall was not naturally of a musical turn, but he could not refrain 
from expressing his thoughts in music—that is to say, by gently whistling 
a popular tune. Grimshaw became very red in the face, but said nothing. 
He seemed, indeed, desirous of having done with the subject, now that 
he had once made a clean breast of it, but Armspoker was not yet 
satisfied. 

“ What’s the chap’s name,” he asked, “that got this terrible 
thrashing ?” 

* You will excuse me, Armspoker,” he replied. I don’t think it fair 
to gibbet the fellow. He may have female relatives, and I should be 
sorry to hurt their feelings. Besides, I am personally quite satisfied. He 
won't cross my path again in a hurry, I promise you.” 

“ What was it all about ?”? demanded the pertinacious Armspoker. “ At 
all events you can tell us that !” 

“No!” returned Grimshaw. ‘On that point I must observe invio- 
lable silence. It is enough for me to say that there was a lady in the 
case.” 

“T could have sworn it,” said Armspoker. ‘ You're such a devil of a 
fellow, Grim, amongst the ladies!” 

* And amongst the men too, it seems,” added Burstall. ‘* Lucky for 
~ me I drew in my horns just now! Oh dear, how I should have caught it ! 
It makes me all of a tremble to think of it!” 

Many men are conveniently deaf, and Grimshaw—at least on this ocea- 
sion—belonged to that category. Turning towards Spike, he said: 

** When you have leisure this afternoon I should like to talk to you on 
a little business matter. Those West Bassets, you know! They are 
getting up!” 

“ Are they?” said Spike,—“ I’m quite at your service. I’d made my 
day before you came in,—and Meacock has just taken my last ‘ life,’ so no 
more pool for me,—I’ll come now.” 

The twain accordingly left the room together, but the door was barely 
closed before the room echoed with a roar of laughter,—the loudest to 
indulge in the irreverent mirth being Armspoker and Burstall. The 
latter, indeed, was plainly heard by Grimshaw—and by Spike too, for that 
matter—to vociferate the word “ Gammon !” 


“T am sorry to hear what has happened,” said Spike, gravely, when 
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they got into the street. “I know who it is you have been punishing. 
And yet,” he added, “ perhaps I ought to thank you—speaking profes- 
sionally—for I suspect I shall have my patient on my hands a good deal 
longer. It is a pity, too, that you gave it him so heavily.” 

Grimshaw made no immediate reply to these remarks. He appeared 
to be labouring under some oppression, as if there were something he 
wished to say, and did not know how to approach the subject. 

“ West Bassets,” he at length said, “ are improving ; but still I would 
not advise you to sell just yet, they will go higher. However, it wasn’t 
that I wanted to speak of.” 

“T thought not,” said Spike, coolly. 

**No,” reiterated Grimshaw. “It was what I’ve just been talking 
about. The fact is, there as been an affair between me and that person 
you mean—to a certain extent—not quite so far, perhaps, as I said, but 
that beast Armspoker led me on—made me say more than I intended.” 

“ Didn’t you horsewhip him, then ?” asked Spike, with as much ap- 
parent earnestness as if he had believed Grimshaw’s story. 

“ Not quite,” replied Grimshaw ; “ but I give you my honour I shook 
my whip at him.” 

“‘ Where was he at the time ?” 

At his—his— window.” 

“ And he saw you?” 

IT suppose so !”” 

“Oh, you suppose so! Did he come out, theu ?” 

* T don’t know.” 

* Don’t know! Didn’t you stay to see ?” 

Grimshaw blushed, and stammered : 

““N—n—no! As I was standing on the kerb a cab drove up. The 
driver thought I hailed him, and so, to prevent a row—I hate rows with 
cabmen—I—I—got in.” 

Spike mused for a moment, then he said: 

* You’ve put your foot in it, Grim !”’ 

** How ?” returned the hero. “ Those fellows there will never know.” 

* But Ido!” was the reply. 

There was silence between the two for more than a minute. It was 
broken by Grimshaw. 

“ Come, Spike,” he said, “ you’re a good fellow. You see the kind of 
fix I was in. I was compelled to say something, after Burstall’s insolent 
threat ; I was obliged to keep him down. By-the-by, I can really tell 
you of a good thing—quite new—won’t be brought out for several days. 
There’s a great outcry, you know, just now, about this pig disease.” 

* Trichina spiralis,” observed Spike, laconically. 

“ Yes, that’s the name of it. Well, a new pig-feeding company is 
going to start. It will be a capital thing—sure to take. Fogo and I 
have something to do with it—not the promoters, exactly, but we're in 
the secret. 1 can let you have fifty shares. You needn’t pay, you 
know; but when we've shoved it along a little, there’s nothing to prevent 
you from selling.” 

“I see,” said Spike. ‘“ Mum’s the word.” 

* Just so,” returned Grimshaw. 

Thereupon the surgeon and the stockbroker shook hands, and each de- 
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parted his own way. Spike to take a constitutional walk, and get an 
appetite for dinner, cogitating the while on his bit of luck so knowingly 
secured—Grimshaw to re-enter his dwelling, and thank his stars for the 
reputation he had achieved, without running any personal risk. 

A surprise awaited him at home. 

“ If you please, sir,” said Sarah, his handmaiden, as soon as she opened 
the door—* if you please, sir, there’s a letter for you laying on the table, 
which it was left by Dodge, the butcher, while you was out. He brought 
it, he said, from somewheres in ’Endon, where he serves.” 

“From Hendon!” exclaimed Grimshaw. “Did he say who gave 
it him?” 

“No, sir. He only said I was to be sure and let you have it. I never 
arsted him no questions, nor nothink !”” 

Grimshaw, with a palpitating heart, hastened to his sitting-room. 

“She is eager,” he said to himself, “to make amends for her cruel 
coldness last night. I was sure that constraint was unnatural. How 
often in the busy crowd are we forced to dissemble. Ah! there it is! 
But stay, this is not her handwriting.” 

It did not require a lover’s quickness to see that. The way in which 
the letter was folded and sealed was enough, without the superscription, 
to show him that it did not come from Arabella, though still she might 
have resorted to feminine artifice to escape the lynx-like watchfulness of 


those around her. With this thought Grimshaw tore open the missive, 
and read as follows : 


“honerd sir i take up my Pen asking Parding for the Libbety of these 
Few lines whitch i hope They will Find you in good helth As it leves 
me at pressent thank god For it of all the Ongreatful tantlising And on- 
corgable Boyes that tommy H exkuse mentioning of names is The Ve 
Werst he went and tell his ant and miss a and then Master all as ever he 
Gnow about you honerd Sir whitch he got from father thinking No 
Harm when he said Promiscus as he was Glad to see a gent he was 
famylier to the site Of sutch as you mister g by whitch Name he cauld 
you and not m as you cauls yourself how that Boye whitch he Ose his 
verry Life to your Galliant Conduck in saving of him from being 
Drownded whitch he must have been If you haddent Plundged to the’ 
Reskew could Take and Go and Blow as he said Larfing upon his beni- 
facture is most Onacountable and Wickedder than evver i thot him whot 
Did It signyfye to that Boye if you wassent related to no dooks Baring 
of the name of m whitch g to My Thinking is more manler and currajus 
for it aint the name a Persun Gose By that makes them whot they Are 
but thare one Galliant Conduck shone in moments of Danjer honerd Sir 
i rite to let you Gnow how Things is Going On up Hear for master 
Flode into a Pashn and wanted to Gnow whot Peapel ment by cuming 
into Howses under Falls pretenses so he sed never Recleting that if you 
Haddent Cum whare i should Like to Gnow wood that Boye have been 
but Ded and Berrid in mud and Over Welmd by Russian warters I caul 
sutch beaviur Meen and Scandlus and not whot a gent aut to be Treated 
speshally Whon like you mister m supose i aut to say g whitch is of a 
kyend and jenrus nater only i hope you woant espose your Self to Hinsult 
from Whon that carnt call his Self a dooks relatiun nyther Being onely 
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a fish Munger after all in a Larg way of Bisness in lower tems strit so 
no reeson to Braggg and no Moor at pressant from your umbble well 
whisher emma s. 

P.S. Privat father is iy whitch he said He give you his card and 
i am his Onely dawter you Remember emma when you changed your 
Whet Things that Day and beaved so Hansum next morning as i can 
Nevver mister m leastways g forget.” 

“ Remember Emma!” ejaculated Grimshaw, after the fashion of 
Hamlet, when he had read her letter twice over, in order fully to master 
its contents. “TI think I do, indeed. A very pretty girl she is. It’s a 
pity she don’t spell better! In fact, a little more schooling, and a dip 
into the ‘ Polite Letter-writer,’ would do her no harm. I don’t know how 
it is, but though every servant-maid reads and writes now-a-days, as 
most of us know to our cost, they never overcome the difficulties of 
orthography and punctuation, and, as to their style, it seems to be stereo- 
typed. But, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, ‘ When affection guides the 
pen, he must be a brute who finds fault with the style.’ This poor thing, 
now—it’s as clear as day—must be smitten with me! She can’t forget 
the sovereign I gave her—but it’s not ¢hat only. Yet I almost wonder 
at it, for she saw me at a great disadvantage—first of all covered with 
black mud, and then wearing old Hardback’s clothes. To be sure, I had 
on my own when I went away. I am a deuce of a fellow among the 
women. No doubt about that. But what am I thinking of! This letter 
is anything but tarts and cheese-cakes. That incorrigible imp, as Emma 
meant to call him, has done me a world of mischief. I felt sure he would 
do wrong, the little scoundrel !—he looked so full of malice. I wish I 
had him in this room, and nobody near. My whip would come into play 
in good earnest. Talking of that, I hope I shall hear no more of Loftus 
Tippy. Perhaps he didn’t see me, after all! He squints, I know, and 
I fancy he is short-sighted. I wish to Heavens I had given him a good 
thrashing. That, however, is not the first consideration at present. 
Emma says old Hardback is in a rage because I call myself Manners. I 
wish I’d never thought of changing my name. It has done me no good 
anywhere. Got me, in fact, into all sorts of scrapes. That bothering 
woman, Madame Girouette, will go cackling about to all her acquaintance 
that I’m first-cousin to all the nobility, and, if I keep it up, some of them 
will be coming and horsewhipping me! I wonder what Arabella says to 
it all! Old Mrs. Nibbletit wanted to persuade me that the cousin at 
Botany Bay, or wherever he is—a convict, no doubt—was likely to put 
my nose out of joint. I don’t think so—though she did sing a whimper- 
ing sort of song about somebody at sea. Pooh! That was mere senti- 
ment. I won't give her up so lightly. I can’t afford to lose the chance 
of some of her father’s tin. The old turbot! He’s just the shape of one! 
Nearly as big as Burstall, and about his height. Measure him up and 
down or all across would come to pretty much the same thing. If I could 
get behind Burstall in the dark I’d take his measure with a good thick 
stick—or old Hardback’s, for that matter, if he goes on with any con- 
founded insolence about me. It’s lucky, though, that I’ve got a friend 
in his house. Emma puts him down at the right figure. He zs nothing 
more than a fishmonger. I must cultivate that girl. A nice little thing, 
as I said before. Mustn’t forget the saying, ‘ Kiss the maid for the sake 
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of the mistress.’ It isn’t quite that, but something very like it. I’ll 
answer her letter, at any rate. ‘ Then,’ continued Grimshaw, heaving a 
somewhat suspicious sigh, and quoting Don Juan—a poem which had 
often come to his aid in his little love-affairs—‘ Men are the sport of 
circumstances when the circumstances seem the sport of men.’ Yes, I’ll 
write to her!” 


XXVIII. 
HOW LOFTUS TIPPY WAS PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Faiturvt to his appointment—there being nothing whatever to pre- 
vent him from keeping it—Spike presented himself at Loftus Tippy’s 
chambers at the hour agreed on. 

He found the gallant invalid, who was arrayed in the full uniform of 
the Royal Pantry Guard, in what may be termed a state of languid ex- 
citement, the languor being appropriate to his state of health, the excite- 
ment applying to something of recent occurrence, which did not long 
remain a secret for the visitor. 

“‘ Very good of you to come, Doctar !’’ said Tippy. “ I was half afraid 
some professional engagement might prevent you.” 

“ The truth is,” replied Spike, “I am literally torn to pieces—mis en 

uatre, as the French say, in my desire to wait on all who want me—but 
{ have managed to steal an hour. Captain Leapingwell’s leg is going on 
beautifully, and I may say that the generality of my cases are progress- 
ing as favourably—yes, quite as favourably as I have any right to expect. 
We must not be too sanguine, you know, for after all, human skill is bat 
human skill. However, I am satisfied. But before I say another word, 
let me ask—no, I see there is no occasion for asking—you needn’t tell 
me, you are much better to-day—much better, are you not ?” 

“T feel quite well, Doctar ; no pain in my shouldar, no——” 

“Tknew it. Delighted! Nothing could delight me more. Yours is 
a most wonderful recovery! All we have to do is to be careful not to 
over-do it! You are sure you feel equal to the sitting ?” 

“ Quite, Doctar! Indeed, I am more anxious to have it than evar. If 
I had been positively ill I must have sat. Look here!” 

An open letter was lying on the writing-table. Loftus Tippy took 
it up. 

a If you remembar, Doctar, I told you yesterday I had made a pro- 
posal of marriage.” 

“T perfectly recollect. And you were waiting to know your fate : 
expecting an answer. Quod petis hic est, I suppose !” 

“There it is,” said Tippy, not heeding the quotation. ‘Read it, 
Doctar, and let me have your opinion. Out loud, if you please.” 

Spike took the letter and read as follows: 


“Conger Hall, near Hendon.” 


He paused for a moment, screwed up his mouth, as much as to say, 
*] thought so,” and then went on: 


“Colonel Tippy. Sir. Yours received. If I take your meaning, you 
wish to marry my daughter Bella. Before saying how far I’m agreeable, 
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I should like to know if you can keep her. She’s got nothing of her own, 
and won’t have unless I choose to give it her. When folks marry, they 
take their wives for better for worse. You must do the same if you want 
to. - Mind, I don’t say I object to your having of her, provided you and 
me can come to terms. I’m not unreasonable, but when I do business I 
like to have a clear understanding. No pig in a poke for me! 

“ Yours to command, 

“ ABRAHAM HARDBACK.” 


“What do you say to that, Doctar?” exclaimed Tippy, when Spike 
had ended the letter. 

“ Say ?” replied Spike ; “nothing could be more favourable. I must 
not ask impertinent questions, but of course you are able to satisfy the old 

ntleman ?” 

“ Old gentleman !” echoed Loftus. ‘TI call him a vulgar old dog! 
But then, as I said when I wrote to her, I adaw his dawtar! Unless he 
is very hard to please, I should think I coudd satisfy him. A man, Doctar, 
may marry on fifteen hundard a yaar!” 

“Certainly,” replied Spike. ‘“ He must be a very unconscionable 
father who would not jump at that—to say nothing of yourself, Colonel 
Tippy, and the position you occupy.” 

“ Exactly,” returned Loftus. “I think I am to be taken into the 
account.” 

“ Indeed you are,” said the flatterer. ‘Catches like you are not to 
be met with every day.” 

“ What shall I do then, Doctar? What do you advise?” 

* You must answer the letter, of course.” 

“Ah! Would you mind just helping me a little ?” 

“With pleasure. I am at your service whenever you like. Shall we 
knock it off at once ?” 


“T think we had bettar wait a little, till I have collected my ideas. 
After I have been done.” 


“God bless me, yes! I had forgotten. You are to be photographed 
to-day. To be sure!” 

“ When we come back we will set about it. And, Doctar—you will 
stay and take a chawp with me to-day. I can give you a capital glass of 
claret. Bettar than physic, Doctar !” 

Spike pleaded no afternoon engagements, but promptly accepted the 
invitation, adding, jocosely: “ An excellent prescription! It is your turn 
now, Colonel. You will find me a very doeile patient. Good claret is 
not to be sneezed at.” 

Loftus Tippy rang the bell. It was answered by the man whom he 
called his body-servant. 

“ Thomas,” said the languid Colonel, “tell Mrs. Bawkins I have a 
friend to dine with me to-day. What time will suit you best, Doctar? 
Any hour, do you say? Well then, six. Say to her, a nice little dinnar 
for two. There, go!” And when Thomas had disappeared, he added : 
“ My cook is a cordon bleu. I nevar trouble her with suggestions, but 
put myself entirely in her hands. It saves a world of trouble, Doctar !” 

“ An excellent maxim,” replied Spike, “ when you feel yourself safe. 
Just what I say to my patients. ‘Trust me! I'll pull you through, if 
it’s to be done.’ Your case, Colonel. Probatum est!” 
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“ Well, Doctar, that little mattar being settled, suppose we go! I dont 
think I need ordar the brougham. Maull and Polyblank—(odd names 
to come together, aren’t they?)—live close by. I dare say I can manage 
to walk these,” 

“Yes, try! Do you to feel your legs !” 

Pity + oy, A os was a thing of the past, or Loftus Tippy, as he 
crawled ore, am on Spike, in full Pantry uniform and one arm in a 
sling, might have been mistaken for a wounded Guardsman ; but though 
some stared at him as they went past, he had not the luck he hoped for of 
being set down as one of the brave defenders of his country. 

After all the conditions of the sitting had been settled on the first floor 
of Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s establishment, Tippy and Spike climbed 
up to the photographic department. 

“Rather a stiff tug!” said Spike, when they got to the top of the 
staircase. 

“ Rawthar!” echoed Tippy. ‘I hope it won’t be too much for me! 
Am I flushed, Doctar ?” 

“A little. But take your time. It will go off. There! Can you 
draw your breath better? That will do. This is the door, I fancy !” 

Thereupon they entered the studio, where they found the artist, an in- 
telligent-looking, gentlemanlike young man, who received them very 
courteously. 

“T have come,” said Loftus Tippy, “to be done.” 

“Very good, sir. How do you wish me to take you? Full face or 
profile ?” 

“What do you say, Doctar? They tell meI have a good profile.”’ 

“ They tell you the truth,” returned Spike. “You have an excellent 
profile. Your facial angle is as finely defined as any I ever saw.” 

“But the worst of a profile,” said Tippy, “is, that you don’t get the 
complete expression.” 

“That,” said the artist, inwardly smiling as he observed the cast in 
Tippy’s left eye,—“ that can easily be remedied by taking two distinct 
negatives. Indeed, it is our general custom.”’ 

“ Oh, very well. Then I will be done both ways.” 

“ Will you sit or stand ?” 

Tippy reflected for a few moments. “I think,” he said,—“TI will 
— for the profile,—it gives the height bettar!—and sit for the full 

ace |” 

“T see,” said the artist, ‘ you ¢ one arm in asling. I hope onl 
an accidental hurt. You will oe I suppose, not > dion it in the 
picture ?” 

“On the contrary !”? exclaimed Tippy, earnestly, “I wish to have my 
wound represented.. That was one of my reasons for being done. And 
let me see! You have a good many subjects for backgrounds. I hope 
you have got a battle-field with—ah—lots of carnage !” 

“T am afraid not,” replied the artist, no longer restraining his desire 
to smile,—“ but here is something that may serve as a substitute. A 
battlement in the foreground, with a castle in the middle,—and a fine 
broad landscape in the distance, which may be a battle-field,—or any- 
thing you like to call it.” 

Tippy put up his glass to examine the landscape. 
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Rather Rhine-ish !” said Spike, who had travelled—as far as Leices- 
ter-square—and remembered the panorama. 

“Ts that smoke or cloud?” asked Tippy, pointing to a scumbled mass 
in one corner. 

“ Now I think of it,” said the artist, “ Thad a notion, when I painted 
the scene, of giving the idea of—in fact—it may be considered to arise 
from a distant military movement.” 

This improvised explanation satisfied Loftus Tippy. 

* You shall do me,” he said, “like Hotspar !” 

And suiting the action to the word, he straightway drew his sword and 

laced himself in the attitude of one breathless and faint, leaning upon 
weapon. 

Excellent!” cried Spike. “What a capital notion!” At the same 
time he gave the artist a sly wink, which the other significantly returned. 

“ Will that do?” gasped Tippy, in the exhausted voice which he 
thought appropriate to the occasion. 

“T must steady your head against this,” said the artist, fixing his 
leaning apparatus. ‘ Yes,” he continued, after he had adjusted the 
camera—* that will do very nicely. Stay—right hand a little more for- 
ward. Look at your boots. Steady, now—keep so.” 

The process—that process which, brief as it really is, appears inter- 
minable, then began, and at the end of five-and-thirty seconds the wounded 
hero was released. 

When the artist had gone into the next room to fix the image, Tippy 
observed to Spike : 

* Don’t you think it will make a sensatian ?” 

“Immense!” returned Spike. ‘Impossible for any female heart to 
resist the effect! What a very happy idea !” 

“ Yes! I flattar myself it is quite original. Photographs always look 
so stiff and stoopid! I like to be picturesque! In my opinion, a portrait 
ought to convey some particular meaning.” 

“ Tell a story,” said Spike, dryly; but Tippy was too much taken up 
with himself to apprehend the satire which the surgeon’s words implied. 

The artist presently re-entered with the negative. 

“Tt is a very good one,” he said, “and will print very well.” 

“If you are sure of that,” said Tippy, gazing with admiration at the 
dim reflexion of his manly self, “I will take a thousand copies. Now, 
if you please, I will sit.” 

“Do you wish for the same accessories ?”’ inquired the artist. 

“No,” replied Tippy. “I should like this one to be different. Have 
you got a Baronial Hall? +» Anda lamp? Not a moderator, you know, 
something of a classical shape. That chair is very good. Take my 
cocked-hat, Doctar;—lay the sword at my feet—and pass your fingers 
through my haar—make it dishevelled. How do you like this ex- 
pression ?”? 

“Very stern!” said the artist. 

“T wish to be staarn !” replied Tippy. ‘I want to look like Manfred.” 

It is nowhere stated by Lord Byron that his gloomy hero squinted — 
but if he did, there was some resemblance between him and Loftus Tippy 
at that moment. 


The result in this, as in the former instance, was declared by the artist 
VOL. Ly. T 
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to be highly satisfactory. He, indeed, was more than satisfied with the 
sitting. The common-place monotony of his occupation had never before 
been enlivened by so much absurdity. On his side Loftus Tippy was 
equally pleased, and he warmly shook hands with the photographer, 
requesting him to lose no time in printing off a first batch of copies— 
instructions which he repeated down stairs. 

Tippy and Spike then returned to the gallant Pantry Guardsman’s 
chambers, and as soon as the former had divested himself of his martial 
attire, they proceeded to the task of replying to Mr. Hardback’s com- 
munication, which Spike once more read with attention. 

“T should not,” he said, ‘‘commit myself to any precise statement in 
writing. This promises very fairly, but ‘multa cadunt inter calicem, 
you know—there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip;—I dare 
say you will be all right, but we won’t throw away our game.” 

“What would you do, then?” asked Tippy. 

‘* Answer him in a general way,” returned Spike. 

* But he wants me to tell him what I am worth !” 

“He wants to know, I dare say, but I should not satisfy him—on 
paper. Time enough for that when you come to talk the matter over.” 

Spike took up a pen, wrote hastily for a minute or two, and then said : 

“T recommend something of this sort : ‘Sir,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge your note of yesterday’s date. The tenor of its contents 
leads me to hope that your views are not. unfavourable to my dearest 
wishes. I am happy to think I have it in my power to gratify the 
natural desire you entertain of being assured of my ability to support 
your’ (of course, we must whip in a compliment) ‘charming daughter in 
the’ (we can’t exactly say ‘rank and fashion’—you told me he was only 
a fishmonger — ‘ style’—no, ‘condition’—no, * manner’)—‘ manner in 
which she has been accustomed to live; but my explanations on this point 
will, I think, be more satisfactorily made in a personal interview, if you 
will favour me with one at your earliest convenience. I have the 
honour to be, sir, &e.’ ” 

“Very good,” said Tippy ; “ only-———” 

“ Only what ?” 

“Don’t it strike you as rawthar cold ?” 

“ Business is business,” replied Spike. ‘You are not making love 
to him.” 

* Certainly not,” said Tippy. “I wondar if anybody evar did !” 

“You must give him change,” continued Spike, “for what he sent you ; 
only in better language. There was nothing particularly sweet in his 
letter.” 

A little disappointed at not having the opportunity of indulging in a 
few of his own rhetorical flourishes, but under the influence, for the 
moment, of what Mr. Windham calls “common sense,”’ Tippy began to 
copy the letter to Mr. Hardback. While he was thus engaged, Spike 
meditated on “the situation.” He was the confidant of both rivals—had 
pledged himself not to betray Grimshaw to Tippy, and at the same time 
was doing all he could to further Tippy’s pretensions. He found no 
difficulty, however, in reconciling himself to the double part he was 
acting, by coming to this conclusion: “Here are two fellows, one of 
them a rank coward, and the other a superlative fool. I dare say the 
girl cares for neither. Let them knock their heads together, then, if 
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they like; it’s no affair of mine. This sort of thing happens every day. 
I could not set matters right if I tried. Besides, I didn’t come into the 
world for that purpose. I’ve something else to do. Who'd take care of 
Sam Spike, if Sam Spike didn’t take care of himself? I shall eat your 
dinner, friend Tippy, with a calm conscience, and, I hope, a very good 
appetite ; and if you, friend Grimshaw, tempt me to-night with another 
champagne supper, I won’t decline. That, I fancy, is what moralists 
call making it ‘square ;’ if not, they must invent another word for it.” 
So far as his present entertainer was concerned, Spike’s appetite was 
well bestowed. Mrs. Bawkins, who deserved the reputation of a cor- 
don bleu, sent up a very “ nice little dinner,” and host and guest alike did 
justice to it, and when, after a lengthened sederunt, Spike went home in a 
Hansom, with the better part of two bottles of Lafitte under his belt, if 


he felt “as happy as a prince,” who shall say he had not taken a right 
royal road to happiness ? 


XXIX. 


BURSTALL’S SIZE AND SORROWS. 


Ir is a singular fact, but no less true than singular, that, somehow or 
other, everybody knows everybody. Who is there, when once the ice of 
English reserve is broken, but discovers, in the course of conversation, 
that he is more or less familiarly acquainted with some person equally 
known to the other interlocutor? Thus, it will occasion no surprise when 


we state that Mr. Hardback, of Conger Hall (and Lower Thames-street), 
was an old friend of Mr. Burstall, of Pumpkin Villa, St. John’s Wood 
(and, formerly, of Garlick-hill, Cheapside). 

What Mr. Hardback’s occupation was, we know already: that of Mr. 
Burstall—at least what it had been—may be briefly related. 

If Hardback’s was a wet business, Burstall’s was essentially a dry one, 
tobacco being the article by which he made his money. He was brought 
up to it from a child; the Gamaliel at whose feet he played being a 
wooden Highlander in full costume, with sharp, projecting knee, curved 
elbow, and outstretched finger and thumb, as if in the act of taking a 
pinch of that celebrated high-dried snuff which (with a trifle of mountain 
dew) forms the staple of existence to the Sous of the Mist—of the Fog, 
rather, when transplanted to the musty streets of London. This effig 
somewhat stopped the way of those who went to replenish their mulls 
and pouches ; but it is a noticeable thing that obstacles rather invite custom 
than repel it, on the principle, no doubt, that pleasure is enhanced by 
difficulty. This is nowhere more strongly exemplified than in London, 
or why should Splashcock and Daredevil, the great West-end shawl mer- 
chants, with the largest plate-glass windows in the universe, find their 
way periodically into the Gazette, while Pokem and Scrubb, engaged in 
the same trade, with a shop-front in the City so dingy as almost to escape 
notice, retire on fortunes, with plenty of life left for its enjoyment ? 

Sturdy little Bob Burstall—who never got nearer to Heaven, when 
full-grown, than the altitude of five feet two would allow him—flourished, 
as his father’s shop did, beneath the shade of the wooden Highlander. 
He duly donned the apprentice’s apron, practised all the innocent adulte- 
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rations of his calling, attained proficiency in the tobacconist’s mystery, 
and in the fulness of time trod with a master’s step on the floor which he 
had originally swept. It is of little consequence what a man’s trade may 
be in London; provided he only sticks to it, he is sure to get on. 
Burstall stuck to his, and, so far as profit went, had no reason to com- 
plain; but, like all the rest of the world, he had a bitter drop in his cup. 
Keeping out of the noose altogether, he made no unhappy marriage, had 
no spendthrift son to vex his soul, embarked in no ruinous speculation, 
was betrayed by no friend—that is to say, not to any extent worth speak- 
ing of—and was happy in all his social relations. What, then, was his 
grievance? It is told in one short sentence. He grew fat! So fat, 
indeed, as to become a wonder of obesity, a torment to himself, and a 
standing joke to all who came near him. In vain he lived frugally—in 
vain he took all sorts of exercise; whatever he did to prevent it the 
adipose tendency continually increased. He went to scale every day, and 
every day the balance—like that in his ledger—was on his side. A 
gamester would have paid high for his secret: his substance he could not 
lose. 

To get rid of superfluous fat, Brillat-Savarin, who had connaissance de 
cause, recommends, in the first instance, three things: discretion in eat- 
ing, moderation in sleep, and exercise on horseback. But while giving 
this general advice he feels, he says, that it is entirely thrown away— 
“ parceque je connais les hommes et les choses, et que toute prescription 
qui n’est pas exécutée a la lettre ne peut pas produire d’effet.” 

Burstall—for reasons of his own—had never read the “ Physiologie du 
Goit,” but he had listened to a great deal of advice, and—what would 
have astonished the French epicurean philosopher—had followed it. Not, 
it is true, in early life—when he was almost the prototype of that fat boy 
who so much excited Mr. Pickwick’s wonderment—for then we listen 
to nothing but our own inclinations ; but when that debatable time of life 
arrived which is denominated “ years of discretion.” You may be wise 
at twenty, Z far from being so at forty, when a man is said to be “either 
a fool or his own physician,” though the faculty would say he who at 
that age attempts to pluck out the heart of their mystery is unquestion- 
ably a fool, however little he may be of a physician. But with Burstall 
the period stole on him somewhere between the extremes just mentioned, 
and went hand-in-hand with a growing apprehension of obesity. 

When Edgar, disguised as a peasant, is threatened by Goneril’s steward, 
he replies: “An ch’ud ha’ been zwagger’d out of my life, twould not 
ha’ been zo long as ’tis by a vortnight ;” so Burstall, if being laughed at 
could have made him thin, would long before forty have rivalled the living 
skeleton. As it was, he grew fatter and fatter, more and more uncom- 
fortable, and his readiness to seek a remedy for the growing evil increased 
with his discomfort. His business being very lucrative, he could not 
tear himself from it to undertake a walking tour through the land of his 
guardian angel—the wooden Highlander—but he conceded to violent 
exercise all that was in his power. His private residence—after he began 
to make money and fat—was at Hammersmith, and to reach the shop he 
resolved to row there, starting at sunrise and mooring his skiff some three 
hours afterwards to Queenhithe Wharf, the nearest point to Garlick-hill. 

In using the word “ skiff,” a kind of poetical license has been indulged 
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in, for the oar he tugged at belonged to no trim-built wherry, but to that 
sort of boat called the heavy and safe, especially adapted to the exigencies 
of gentlemen who are at once corpulent and timid. Burstall larded the 
lean thwart he sat on, but the more he perspired, the more muscular he 
became, and with his muscularity sprung up a prodigious appetite. To use 
his own words, he made anew quartern loaf and a pound of fresh butter 
look foolish when he landed in the City, completely took the shine out of 
a boiled leg of mutton and trimmings when, after a repetition of the morn- 
ing dose of aquatics, he sat down to his suburban dinner. Neither can a 
man row without drinking—at least Burstall couldn’t—indeed he was told 
it was not good for him by his companion, the waterman of whom he hired 
the boat—and consequently a pot of stout at each end of the voyage was 
imbibed to quench his—no, not exactly his—their, mutual thirst, so that, 
what between eating and drinking, Burstall, instead of wasting away, got 
fatter. 

The boat, therefore, was given up, and Burstall tried another mode of 
training. Attired in the costume of a prize-fighter—that is to say, 
wearing drab shorts, high-lows, white cotton stockings, a white hat, and a 
round jacket, not of the strictly orthodox flannel, but, for more variety, 
of grasshopper-green corduroy, with mother-of-pearl buttons, Burstall’s 
figure presented many salient points which it was evidently in his interest 
to keep down. As, however, no one else had any interest in the question, 
he trained after his own fashion, observing no particular rule as to diet, or 
putting himself under any restraint as to quantity, and the result, in this 
case as in the former one, was manifest increase in size. 

Walking exercise, like rowing, was consequently abandoned, after a 
long experience had satisfied him that walking was, in his case, no go; 
and, acting on the recommendation of a friend, he got into the saddle. He 
had some difficulty, to be sure, in getting there, for his was not the form, 
like that of our Prince Harry, to “rise from the ground like feathered 
Mercury ;” but, with the aid of a Windsor chair and a few vigorous shoves 
a tergo, he managed at last to identify himself with the pigskin. Not 
for long, however, for amongst other defects in his education was the 
notable one of not having learnt to ride, and, as a matter of course, the 
moment his horse went out of a walk he tumbled off like an apple. 
There was exercise in tumbling, no doubt, but as it was attended with the 
risk of a broken, neck, Burstall, in a very bruised condition, forswore 
horsemanship, as he had been compelled to forswear his previous locomo- 
tive and sedentary experiments. 

Having tried pleasant remedies till he was tired, Burstall next had 
recourse to unpleasant ones. It was a feature of his character that what- 
ever he undertook for the purpose of reducing his bulk, he went at cheer- 
fully. It was a hard thing to be obliged to forego the aliments in which 
he most delighted, but, placing reliance on nothing else, he had resolution 
enough to put his faith in physic. He swallowed, as he said, “gallons 
upon gallons” of nameless drenches, but their only effect was to make him 
flabby. Seeing this, he tried tonics, and then became tight as a drum, 
but still the fat remained; no—not remained—continued to augment, till 
what with his tightness and his rotundity, he could not stoop to tie his 
shoe, was obliged to come down stairs backwards for fear of being pre- 
cipitated headforemost, and when, puffing and blowing like a grampus, 
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he tried to ascend, it was only by the aid of the banisters that he could 
make the slightest progress. 

It was shown, in an early chapter of this narrative, how Loftus Tippy, 
being only hypochondriacal—the worst ailment, after all, with which a 
mortal can be visited—essayed the Turkish baths in Jermyn-street. To 
that sudorific establishment did Burstall also resort, where, with the ex- 
ception of spines, he looked, when in a state of nature, very like the sea- 
urchin which we sometimes see suspended in fishmongers’ shops. At first 
these baths seemed likely to accomplish his darling object, and great 
indeed was his satisfaction at seeing the fat melt, as it were, from off his 
person, beneath the strenuous grip of the dusky manipulator who gravely 
worked away at him. But the expectation of getting thinner by the pro- 
cess of shampooing proved a mere delusion. Burstall’s elasticity was like 
that of an Indian-rubber ball, but the most elastic ball never 1 Reet 
in volume, though by dint of being battered about its powers of resistance 
are gradually weaker. So it befel with Burstall. He took fifty baths 
before he discovered that he was not quite so strong as when he began 
the sweating system, but when he had doubled that quantity, manifest 
signs of weakness warned him to forbear, especially on finding that the 
perseverance of nearly nine months had only been rewarded by the trifling 
loss of some five or six pounds of flesh—as unimportant an item in the 
gross amount of his corpulence as the halfpennyworth of bread at 
Falstaff’s supper compared with the intolerable deal of sack. 

Like all the rest of his appliances, the Turkish baths became worthless 
in the estimation of Burstall, who began to despair of being ever brought 
within the ordinary compass of humanity. His height we happen to 
know, but his weight and width remain to be told. At sixty-five years 
old, the period when Grimshaw unfeelingly threw into his teeth the 
reproach of resembling a sow with pig, Burstall weighed two hundred 
and forty pounds avoirdupoise—a word purposely invented, one would 
think, for such as he; and measured round the middle—it would be the 
extreme of absurdity to say waist—something very like sixty-eight 
inches, or rather more than he was long. 

Before he quite arrived at these dimensions, Burstall had abandoned 
his rivercir abode at Hammersmith and taken refuge in the more ele- 
vated region of St. John’s Wood, in the hope that the purest air round 
London would help to dissipate ailments which unfortunately began to 
be the companions of his obesity. But there was one thing on which 
Burstall had not calculated. He was naturally of a very genial nature, 
and there were, as we know, kindred spirits in the sylvan suburb ; so 
that it was not long before he enrolled himself among the “ United 
Lobsters,” and, as a corollary to that enrolment, indulged in _post- 
prandial refections which tended to no abatement of the pinguitude by 
which he was oppressed. Yet still he never so greatly exceeded as to 
make his suppers an evident cause of bodily increase : his difficulty now 
was—as it always had been—to know what to leave off. He never sus- 
pected that the simple food of daily use contained all the elements of that 
fat which—without a form—had proved so fatal to his peace of mind. 
Roast pork was a dish in which he had revelled—roast pork and crackling, 
with its stimulating accompaniment of sage and onions;—roast goose, 
similarly stuffed and dulcitied by apple-sauce, belonged to the same 
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category of enjoyment; well-browned and well-kidneyed loin of veal had 
been the solace of many a hungry hour; salmon, that salt-water miracle, 
had been—so to speak—the target of his constant appetite ; yet pork, 
goose, veal, and salmon, were successively obliterated from Burstall’s bill 
of fare, not, indeed, without a sigh, but with a self-denying temperance 
that would have done honour to Xenocrates himself. He might as well 
have continued to feed on every savoury meat that his soul loved, for all 
the good that abstinence from them wrought upon his physique. Burstall 
had a notion that the secret lay in some kind of abstinence, but what that 
secret was he had not yet discovered. As Cowper’s chaplain says: “The 
truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where.” 

It often happens, when we believe we are at the worst, when our. afflic- 
tion seems utterly irremediable, that relief approaches us from the most 
unexpected quarter. Smarting from the sting of Grimshaw’s venomous 
remark, Burstall, on the day after it was made, complained to Spike of 
the degrading simile which the irate Stockbroker had applied to him. 

“ Oh,” said Spike, carelessly, as if the thing were of no consequence, 
“you want to bring down that corporation of yours, do you? If you 
like to put yourself in my hands, I'll undertake to make you as genteel 
as you please before three months are over your head.” 

Tf you could do that,” said Burstall, eagerly, give you—I don’t 
know what I wouldn’t give you! But no,” he added, in a sorrowful 
tone, “ you can’t—it’s impossible !” 

“ Nothing’s impossible,” replied Spike, resolutely, “if you set to work 
the right way. Look here, Burstall, I’m not mercenary, I don’t want 
money” (and, to say the truth of Spike, he really did not care for filthy 
luere), “ but, if you'll do me a certain favour, I promise to make you as 
slender as a girl—as thin as a whipping-post—within the time I named. 
I have a special remedy against getting too fat.” 

P “Only name it—the favour, I mean,” said Burstall, “and the thing is 
one.” 

“T think,” replied Spike, “you are intimately acquainted with—I 
know I’ve heard you speak of him as if you were—a gentleman named 
Hardback, who lives a little way out of town here at Hendon.” 

* Know Abraham Hardback! I should think I did!” cried Burstall. 
“‘ Why, we've been friends all our lives. He and I and Indigo, that lives 
close by him, and one or two more still living, were all at school to- 
gether. What about Hardback ?” 

“T particularly wish to be introduced to him,” said Spike. 

“Ts that all?” rejoined Burstall. “I'll drive you over in my gig the 
first fine day.” 

“ Agreed !” said Spike, ‘ And now, slip over to my house, and let 
me have a little talk with you. I'll pull down your fat.” 
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Tue war between the great sovereign people of the (still dis-) United 
States and the sovereign Rebs, as it is at present the fashion among the 
Loyalists to call the Secessionists, has now lasted three weary years, and 
hence it is that on this side of the Atlantic—where the restricted intellect 
of monarchical nations, as the great Americans assure us, is unable to 
understand Transatlantic politics, or grasp the mysteries of a wise demo- 
cracy—people have grown heartily tired of the civil war. Assuredly the 
European public are very ungrateful in this matter, for the Americans 
fight annually for our gratification any quantity of battles, some of which 
might claim the rank of battles of the nations, if we were to examine the 
sextons’ and the hospital lists. We see from this that ordinary bloodshed, 
even when carried on upon the grandest scale, is not in itself interesting. 
Even at the present day a well-described campaign of the seventeenth 
and sighteenth centuries is more exciting and instructive than the bran- 
new bulletins which are transferred from the Transatlantic steamers to 
the English telegraph lines. It is no fault of ours that the American 
efforts affect us so little, for the charm of military history consists in 
evidence of strategic ability ; but as the Americans are masters in the 
art of killing, but shockingly bad strategists, the history of these cam- 
paigns is entirely devoid of dramatic interest. When we read in any 
historical work, or in the report of a contemporary, an account of the 
battle of Waterloo, for instance, how excited we grow even at the dis- 
tance of nearly fifty years, and though we know the conclusion long 
beforehand! Will Bliicher, we ask ourselves, be able to hold his own? 
How long will it be ere we hear the Prussian artillery opening fire on 
the British left? We go through again and again moments which we 
really have not passed through, moments of the highest importance, be- 
cause we at once survey the whole chain of results depending on success 
or non-suecess, and because on every minute’s perseverance on our side 
depend the result of the year 1815 and the fate of a hemisphere. 

In our wars the fate of a universal dominion can be decided by the 
loss of a height or the holding of a burning village, but nothing of the 
sort can be discovered in the American civil war. Battles are gained 
and lost, prisoners made by tens of thousands, arms taken in numbers 
sufficient to equip a corps d’armée, flags captured or collected in the 
battle-field sufficient to fill churches or the halls of Congress, and, finally, 
the results are no greater than in a theatrical combat in a tragedy of 
Shakspeare. And yet we must confess that this war has trained many a 
first-rate soldier. In the sight of the Southerners, there was never a god 
of war to equal Stonewall Jackson—a stone wall to protect the “ Biblical” 
institution of slavery. Never, so Lee is stated to assure everybody, was 
there a better general and less selfish comrade than Longstreet. His 
men relate with pride and pleasure how he was never yet seen armed 
either on parade or in battle. He mounts his horse in a grey civilian 
coat, and wears a chimney-pot hat, the only weapon which General 
Longstreet employs in battle. Lieutenant-Colonel Fremantle, who made 
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a pleasure-trip last summer in Gettysburg in the company of the Rebs, 
saw General Longstreet lead a column to storm a hostile battery per- 
fectly unarmed, with his hat in his outstretched hand—but twenty yards 
before the front. On the other hand, this brave General Longstreet 
declares—both before and after the affair at Gettysburg—that he would 
never wish to serve under any other general than the great Lee. No less 
high in the favour of army and people stands General Pendleton, the 

uartermaster-general of the Southerners, who employs his evenings off 
deny in putting clerical robes over his uniform, and expounding to his 
warriors the godlessness of their life and the justice of the slavery cause. 
One thing the Southerners certainly have in their favour: they do not 
lose their belief in their military saints. We will not speak of Jackson, 
who never lost a battle, because he died from the wounds of his last vic- 
tory at Chancellorsville, but the names of Longstreet and Lee still have 
a good sound in spite of Antietam and Gettysburg, while among the 
Yankees names change with fearful rapidity. At the outset, everybody 
swore by the lieutenant-general, old Scott, and by M‘Dowell; then 
Pope came and went; he was followed by the “saviour” M‘Clellan ; 
and after the removal of this “ traitor’ came Hooker. Fremont, too, 
was for a time considered better than his reputation, and Rosecranz was 
honoured as one of the greatest strategists, till his recal from Tennessee 
ensued. Thus, the great republic has had plenty of opportunities of 
throwing all these hero-names to the dogs. Ever again—“ genus et 
quantitas,” the jurists say, “non pereunt’””—a new puss in boots turned 
up, and possibly the Northern States have now at last found one right 
man in Grant, the forcer of the Mississippi. 

The American war has played such tricks on all the oracles on either 
side of the Potomac and of the big salt water, that all the prophecies 
hitherto made have been as certain not to come true as a badly-calculated 
_ eclipse. Cotton is king, the Southern States calmly declared ; without 

cotton there is no trade, without trade no Yankee. If we send no cotton, 
England will be reduced to beggary; consequently, we shall have the 
Britishers and the rest of Europe on our side. This assumption has 
literally been unfulfilled. Cotton has become neither pope nor king, the 
English have not become beggars up to the present, and the rest of 
Europe is as neutral as before the election of Abe Lincoln. On the other 
hand, the Federal republicans protested that, as the South lived on 
Northern flour, it must be infallibly starved out by a protracted war. It 
was a similar story to the one Heine tells of a Parisian restaurateur, who 
made an attempt on the life of a German author by refusing him any more 
dinners on credit. Even so late as last spring the “ Rebs-eaters” in the 
North asserted that the South was beginning to be tamed, there were 
bread riots in Charleston and Richmond, and, ere long, Secession, like 
Belisarius, would be forced to stretch out its hand for alms. 

Other red-hot Unionists calculated on the subjugation of the South, 
because it was short of weapons and war material, and hence the cam- 
paign would soon be ended. This calculation was perfectly correct too, 

ut the sole possibility was left out of sight—namely, that soldiers at 
times find serviceable arms, cannon included, among the corn and grass, 
especially at such spots where troops have been quartered, who, for some 
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reason or other, were compelled to leave the locality hastily. So much 
is certain, that the artillery of the Southern States is principally com- 
posed of guns marked U.S., which cannot in every case be regarded as a 
foundry mistake for C.S., and that their infantry are armed with rifled 
guns, which are said to be so good that better could not be turned out 
from the Northern factories, or supplied so good by those in the South; 
the latter naturally, because there is no gun-factory in the South, and 
none will be established, so long as arms are found in Abraham’s bosom. 

The expected slave insurrection has also most punctually failed to occur, 
though the penitent writer of this article once on a time considered it 
possible, in his European ignorance. The “ niggers”—for whose sacred 
rights the North must expend blood and money—seemed to have resolved 
on observing, in the great turmoil of war, the same calm neutrality as the 
ministry of her most gracious Majesty of England. Any man who calecu- 
lated on this misunderstood portion of humanity bursting their fetters, 
who, in his mind’s eye, saw the plantations in flames, the negroes dashing 
on the Rebs’ cities, like tigers that have tasted blood, the day of requital 
dawn on the model of the Terror in Haiti, and a large district of trans- 
atlantic soil Africanised, is one of the most deluded of prophets. About 
one half of the former slave territory now stands under the power of the 
Union ; and of the four million negroes, who in the South cultivate cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, at the present moment at least one million have a 
gratis opportunity to escape from their masters. Assuming that there 
were among these only two hundred thousand capable of bearing arms, 
how comes it that Mr. Seward, in his circular of last August, only spoke 
of twenty-two thousand black soldiers, and that they are mentioned as 
having only once been in action ? 

But to the south of the Potomac also, the history of the later years con- 
sists almost exclusively of disappointed expectations. The Virginians and 
South Carolinians consoled themselves with the thought that the war 
could only, at the longest, last till December, 1864, when the glory of 
“hypocrite” Lincoln would come to an end. Then the democrats would 
infallibly return to the White House, and the independence of the South 
would no longer be refused by them. Nothing in the world is so obscure 
as the destiny of a party. In spite of their incapable leaders, their con- 
tinued defeats in the field, their sinful expenditure of money, the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the hated conscription law, the 
power of the republican party has become more and more established. 
At present the re-election of Lincoln is considered possible, and it is 
much less improbable that an abolitionist should become president than 
M‘Clellan, the pet of the democrats. 

The British press—with but few exceptions on the side of the South— 
has from the outset taught the republicans that they were gaining sterile 
victories. Assuming—so the argument generally ran—that you conquer 
the South, you must, on the day after the victory, restore the liberty of 
the subjected States, and with liberty the opportunity for a new secession. 
It had not been reflected that principles can also be battered down with 
cannon-balls, and the views of a population taken by storm, like the 
Mississippi forts. At the commencement of hostilities the State of Mary- 
land, and Baltimore more especially, evidenced very sound Secessionist 
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opinions. When in last year, after the battle of Chancellorsville, the 
Confederate troops ‘marched over Maryland ground, it might be assumed 
that the oppressed inhabitants of this State would quickly display their 
true banner, and shout for Jeff Davis. The reception of the victors, how- 
ever, was very cold, for Maryland had in the course of two years become 
federal and republican. Hence it is not utterly impossible that, after a 
perfect conquest of the South, the temper of the people may undergo as 
radical a change as took place in Switzerland, after the Sonderbund war ; 
for everybody at all acquainted with Switzerland is aware that Sonder- 
bund ideas and spirit are now entirely eradicated, and the most zealous 
Secessionists in the Sonderbund cantons now laugh at their designs of 
that day as a foolish trick. 

The military soothsayers have fared the worst who fancied they knew 
beforehand that the South would not allow itself to be conquered. They 
had on their side historical experience, or at least believed they had it, in 
the fact that the British, during the War of Independence, in spite of all 
their victories, and the wretched condition of the revolutionary militia, 
exhausted their strength in effecting nothing. These few troops were lost 
in the enormous space, in the same way as a Napoleon was forced to yield 
in Russia. This historical experience was alluded to more especially by 
those who asserted that the Union troops might temporarily occupy this 
or that point, or even conquer separate States; but that Secession, so 
soon as they turned their backs, would spring out of the ground again. 
The military critics would have been perfectly correct if they had not 
overlooked one point, that a century full of roads and railways has passed 
away since the American War of Independence, and that the “ space,” 
in a military sense, which had formerly been the most faithful and 
powerful ally of Washington and Alexander was now annihilated, as 
the phrase goes, by railways, or at any rate rendered very innocuous. 
Nothing, indeed, is more instructive in the American war than the part 
played by railways in the modern art of strategy. Some of our readers 
will probably remember the disputes some twenty years back among 
military tacticians, as to whether the defences of a country were not 
weakened by the construction of railways, which supplied a conquering 
enemy with rapid means of advancing. This view has been fully con- 
firmed by the American war, for were it not for railways the Unionists 
would not yet be in Chattanooga. Railways have been the best allies of 
the Federal commanders. At the beginning of the contest the Con- 
federates held what we may call the string of the bow, while the Northern 
States occupied the longer curve. Under different circumstanees such a 
position would have doubled the strength of the Southern States, as they 
were able to move along their straight line, while the Unionists were 
obliged to make an enormous circuit along the cireumference of a circle 
of larger diameter. In truth, however, all the advantage was on the 
side of the North, for the above-mentioned bowstring, which was to 
connect the right and left wing of the Secessionists, ran through the im- 
passable Alleghanies, while behind their line the Northern States could 
employ a thickly interwoven network of railways, and send reinforeements 
from their left wing to their right, in a much shorter time than the 
Southerners. Hence, owing to the railways, the eccentric position, or 
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the convex side of the bow, became the stronger, in defiance of all the 
rules of plane mensuration. 

As we have found that all the suppositions as to the possible result of 
the war have remained unfulfilled, it will be more advisable to deal with 
the past, and examine what effect has been produced by three years of 
bloodshed. 

In March, 1861, Mr. Lincoln slipped by night, lest he might be re- 
cognised, through Baltimore, and seaakall the White House at Wash- 
ington rather like a fugitive. Lincoln, at that time, was accused by his 
republican adherents with weakness, while the Southerners, on the other 
hand, complained that he had cheated them. The republicans charged 
the pro-slavery men with having made every preparation for secession 
before Lincoln’s election; but in truth, at the outbreak of the war, the 
South was almost entirely unarmed and helpless. Beauregard’s bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, as is well known, put an end to the painful 
uncertainty. The fort surrendered, although a squadron was cruising 
near it under the stars and stripes. This was, the Secessionists declare, 
the deepest perfidy on the part of the President. He wished to let the 
fort fall into the 5 ar of his opponents, in order to arouse the warlike 
temper of the North, and get rid of the appeasing efforts of the demo- 
cratic a. Then ensued the levy of 75,000 men for three months’ 
service, and this levy was followed by the secession of Virginia, which had 
hitherto oscillated between the Union and Secessia. As the neutrality 
of Kentucky was still respected by both sides, the war could, for the 
present, only be waged on the narrow promontory lying between the 
north-eastern spurs of the Alleghanies and the indented sea-coast of Vir- 
ginia, a terrain full of difficulties but also full of resources, and a talented 
commander, especially when he had both a land and sea force at his dis- 
posal, could not desire a better. The summer campaign of 1861, how- 
ever, concluded, as we all know, with the ridicule of both hemispheres at 
the battle of Bull’s Run, a local name destined twice to prove its sarcastic 
meaning. After the first defeat there, M‘Dowell was dismissed, and 
M‘Clellan called on to take the command in chief, and he at once set 
about seriously fortifying Washington. 

In the year 1862, the new commander set out again, and advanced 
upon Richmond, the capital of Virginia. His march was at first undis- 
turbed, and certainly he is not solely to blame for the tragical end of the 
second inroad into Virginia. Stonewall Jackson had perfectly penetrated 
the weakness of his opponents. He drove Banks’s corps before him 
through the valley of the Shenandoah, thus threatened the right flank of 
the Union army, and caused President Lincoln such a fright about the 
safety of Washington city, that the latter recalled M*‘Dowell’s corps 
which had been ordered to support M‘Clellan. The blame thus falls on 
the President, who should have transferred the Congress to a western 
city and have quietly given up Washington, for the decision must always 
depend on M‘Clellan: to weaken him was forcing him beforehand to 
retreat. We can all remember the seven sanguinary actions M‘Clellan 
was — to fight ere he again reached the protection of his gun- 
boats and the Potomac. But he had hardly been driven in, when the 
“great” Pope again invaded Northern Virginia with a second army. But 
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ere he could call to his aid the remnants of M‘Clellan’s force, Jackson 
fought two battles with him at Cedar Mountain and the ominous Bull’s 
Run, The bull ran again, and now, for the first time, the war was trans- 
ferred to Federal ground. 

But the Southern troops have gained no victories either on enemy’s 
soil. Like Antzeus, when he touched the maternal earth, the Union 
armies have always proved to be invincible on native soil. M‘Clellan 
fought Lee on September 17, 1862, at Antietam Creek, and in conse- 
quence of this pretended victory Lee performed what is called a “ concen- 
tration to the rear,” as the modest language of strategy expresses itself. 
The hero of Antietam was, however, dismissed on the day after his victory, 
and the army confided to the genius of Burnside. At length it was 
believed that the real Bonaparte had been hit on. Burnside at once 
marched into the enemy’s land, and encamped before Fredericksburg, 
where he awaited the arrival of his pontoons. The pontoons arrived. 
Burnside crossed the Rappahannock, and exposed his troops to a withering 
fire of grape from the enemy, who occupied impregnable heights. 

After the fourth invasion of Virginia by the Federalists was repulsed, 
the bold Hooker succeeded Burnside as commander-in-chief. The latter, 
being fearfully thrashed at Chancellorshouse on May 4 of last year, was 
obliged to make room for the modest General Meade, about whom his 
opponent Lee is accustomed to speak in terms of the highest respect. 
The Secessionists, encouraged by the victory, again began for the second 
time to remove the war to the territory of the Federal States. Lee 
marched through Pennsylvania as far as Gettysburg. He was short of 
‘acon and as he had always found them in abundance in the Union, 

e hoped not to return home empty-handed this time. But he had mis- 
calculated ; he found no provisions, but a sanguinary defeat, which would 
have decided the fate of the war and the fall of Richmond, if Meade had 
pursued and granted him no respite. 

Thus the Virginian war, consisting of seven campaigns, has been carried 
on for three years in the limited space between Richmond and Washington, 
or about the distance from London to Exeter, and after a dozen murderous 
actions the Potomac still remains the border between the two camps. 

In Europe, Burnside’s defeat at Fredericksburg would probably have 
entailed the close of the war. The Northern troops had suffered incredible 
losses, while, according to the statements of the Secessionists, Lee had 
only one-third of his men under fire. Lee is considered, next to Jackson, 
the most competent leader of the Confederates, and is even called by 
military writers a genius. Yet the profit of this action only consisted in 
the cireumstance that the weakened enemy voluntarily quitted Virginia 
and recrossed the Rappahannock and the Potomac unpursued. Lee still 
had two-thirds of his troops in hand: what became of them? According 
to European experience, the results of such defeats as those of Fredericks- 
burg or Gettysburg would not, most assuredly, have consisted merely in 
the beaten army retiring, but the conqueror would have pursued it, given 
it no opportunity of collecting, but driven it to all the winds of Heaven. 
But such a thing happened neither at Fredericksburg nor Gettysburg : 
in either case the beaten enemy retired unmolested. And this is the very 
thing which deprives these American fights of all their interest, and 
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renders the war reports so uninstructive for the Cis-Atlantic reader. The 
true reason, however, why all these victories had no result has been made 
manifest recently by an English officer, who was present at the Confede- 
rate campaign in Pennsylvania last summer. 

We certainly hear of a cavalry corps, under a Colonel or General 
Stuart, which carried out some bold raids on hostile territory; and this 
Stuart’s corps is recognised as the best cavalry as yet seen in the civil war. 
These best troops, however, are unluckily no cavalry at all—at least ac- 
cording to European ideas. Horse and rider of Stuart’s species can so 
little stand the rattling of the sabre when galloping, that these pretended 
cavalry always carry their weapon between their leg and their saddle. 
This might be considered immaterial, for if the riders sit firm in the saddle 
and slash away, it must be a matter of indifference to friend or foe that 
they are nervous at the rattling of the sabre, but this peculiarity causes 
the Stuart corps the unpleasantness of being heartily laughed at by all 
their comrades. Our English authority, however, saw this pretended 
cavalry in action, and he discovered that, as a rule, they generally rode 
bravely within a hundred yards of the enemy, but then fired their carbines 
or revolvers, and turned back after expending their cartridges. He never 
saw a sabre in their hands, and hence they are no cavalry, but mounted 
infantry, and that.of the poorest stamp. If General Stuart were such a 
cavalry officer as he is stated to be, he would evidently have long ago 
confiscated the fire-arms of his men, if only for the sake of saving 
cartridges, a want of which the Secessionists always feel. As there is no 
cavalry on either side, the riddle is very easily solved why even the most 
thorough defeats never lead to the entire dispersal of the defeated army, 
and it is also explicable why, after the battle of Gettysburg, when the 
Confederates, utterly disbanded, fled, only a single battery, without escort, 
was enabled to keep up the pursuit of the enemy. 

While in the east seven campaigns have not produced the slightest re- 
sult, matters in the west and south-west went on better for the Federal 
States. Some persons have tried to discover in the American civil war 
the peculiarity that, although the Northern troops advance slowly, still, 
when they have once advanced, they never lose the ground again. This 
observation is very badly adapted to the seat of war in Virginia, for there 
they have always lost with great perseverance what they gained, but in 
the west and south-west they really deserve this praise. In 1861, the 
Secessionists were not very fortunate in Kentucky and Tennessee, but on 
February 6, 1862, General Grant commenced his attack on Fort Henry, 
in the latter State, which he rapidly captured, principally through the 
support of his gun-boats. Even more brilliant for the arms of the Union 
was the capture of Fort Donnelson, which was compelled to surrender 
unconditionally to Grant. Fort Cumberland lies on the mouth of the 
Cumberland, and was consequently the key to the capital of Kentucky, 
which fell into the hands of Rosecranz. 

An even harder blow for the Secessionists was the fall of New Orleans, 
which the Northern States owed to the superiority of their navy. While 
they, it is true, held the mouth of the Mississippi, the course of the river 
still remained under the command of Vicksburg and Fort Hudson. On 
July 4, 1863, General Pemberton capitulated in Vicksburg, and sur- 
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rendered with 30,000 men, as it is stated, 200 guns, and provisions suf- 
ficient for six years. Four days after, Fort Hudson also fell, with its 
garrison of 600 men, and the Mississippi stood once again under the stars 
and stripes. Secessia was now divided by the Mississippi into halves, while 
Louisiana and Texas were completely cut off. Two months later, it is 
true, the Secessiouists succeeded in checking Rosecranz’s advance by the 
battle of Chickamauga, but the Unionists would not allow Chattanooga 
to be taken from them, and through the victories which Grant gained on 
November 23—25, this menacing position was temporarily secured for 
the Federal arms. On August 12 of last year, Mr. Seward was enabled 
to state, in his well-known circular, that the Union had torn from the 
Secessionists a territory of the size of France or Austria. When the war 
broke out,-all the Southern Slave States seceded, while the Border States 
vacillated, though better disposed towards the South than the North. 

The little state of Maryland, where slavery was more a hobby than a 
trade, may now be regarded as entirely gained. In Virginia, the ultra- 
montane, or western half, has entirely separated, and formed a special 
free-soil state ; Missouri and Kentucky are accepting compensation for 
their slaves ; Tennessee, to its southern frontier, is dominated by the oc- 
cupation of Chattanooga; and Texas and Louisiana are cut off by the 
Mississippi. Up to the present day, consequently, the war has brought 
six states and half Virginia back under the authority of the North. The 
seceding states left are—Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, the two Carolinas, 
and Cis-montane Virginia, or, altogether, six states and a half. The 
enthusiastic adherents of the Union now reckon Mississippi and Alabama 
lost to secession, because the connexion of these two states with the Rebs 
of the east coast is impeded by the occupation of Chattanooga. It is 
also still expected that North Carolina, which from the outset displayed 
a cold spirit for the war, will separate from the Confederation. But all 
these advantages demand new battles and fresh victories. Campaigns, 
however, often turn out like a rubber of whist, in which the first results 
are not always decisive. 

Let the result be what it may, however, the war has produced a re- 
markable change in the Union itself. The abolition of slavery, now 
locally restricted, cannot any longer be prevented even by Southern vic- 
tories. But the Federal States themselves have unexpectedly become a 
United State instead of a Federation of States. The peace democrats, 
or copper-heads, are but a small fragment of a once great but now 
utterly broken party, while the war democrats, far superior in number to 
the copper-heads, have, as their name indicates, given up true democratic 
principles. 

It is an important fact, moreover, that not the democrats, so much as 
democratic principles, are disappearing. An orthodox politician of the 
democratic confession knew no American nation or American state, but 
a number of independent small states, which had agreed to consult about 
matters affecting them mutually, at Washington, and to execute the 
decrees of Congress, so long as this connexion offered them greater 
advantage than disadvantage. ‘Instead of this, we now see an active 
central power, which to the satisfaction, and with the silent assent of an 
€nuimous majority, calls out recruits, raises taxes and loans, subdues re- 
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bellious cities, like New York, with troops, offers compensation for negroes, 
or declares slavery extinct in distant states. Thus, in the greatest silence, 
the Americans have become a nation, the States a state, the Congress a 
parliament, a party chief a ruler, and train-bands a regular army. Here 
the war has created something great which will survive the war. The 
United States were, up to the present, only the material for a great 
power, but now they are one. When the civil war is terminated, and if 
so by a victory of the North, the Monroe theory—America for the 
Americans—will rise again in a different form. It will claim respect 
southwards as far as the Tierra del Fuego, and northwards to the 
whaling-grounds of the Melville Straits. If slavery should be abolished 
in the South by force of arms, will it be tolerated any longer in Cuba? 
With the evidently increasing, liking for war and conquests, will the 
Americans be able to endure foreign toll-bars at the north end of the 
St. Lawrence Bridge at Montreal? And if by that time the French 
have not evacuated Mexico, will they not be helped on their homeward 
route? But we are speculating about the future again, and the rubber 
is not yet won ! . 


AT THE PLAY. 


DvurinG the last two months certain new productions have given rise 
to many significant hints on the “signs of dramatic reaction,” and pro- 
phecies of the pending doom of sensation pieces. We are not inclined to 
think, however, that the days of the decisive victory of classic tragedy and 
high comedy are yet at hand, nor would such an event, were it to take 
place, contribute to increase the enjoyment of playgoers. Polished re- 
partee and epigrammatic dialogue are pleasant to listen to, but, on the 
other hand, beautiful pictures by accomplished artists are pleasant to see. 
In truth, the grudge between scene-painters and authors belonged to an 
age different from our own. The second of the Elizabethan dramatists 
was offended past reconcilement because the ‘“ Masque of Chloridia,” 
acted before Charles, bore on its title-page, “ Inventors, Ben Jonson 
and Inigo Jones.” We admire the superb fragment of Whitehall 
Palace, and laugh over “Every Man in his Humour,” honouring the 
architect and the poet alike as artists. People formerly went to see tra- 
gedies and comedies because there was nothing else to see, but the in- 
creased taste for music, and the immense improvements (we will not yet 
write the perfection) of the scenic art, have fairly enhanced the range of 
attractions which the drama can offer to an audience; therefore it is 
surely quite as justifiable to construct a,piece depending on one element 
of attraction as on another. The gratification derived from witnessing a 
drama like “ Bel Demonio” is as great and as artistic as the gratification 
derived from seeing the majority of the plays in “ Bell’s British Theatre,” 
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or any of the recent productions of our few and hardly-worked legitimate 
playwrights. 

Still the cleverness of the four new pieces entitles their authors and 
actors to notice, and a measure of commendation. The Princess’s 
Theatre deserves first honourable mention. 

The opening of “ Donna Diana” recals the elder days of the drama. 
We see a group of princely suitors assembled at the Court of Barcelona. 
pe each aspire to the hand of the Duke’s daughter, who bears the name 
of the 


Queen and huntress, 
Chaste and fair. 


This Princess, indignant at the slight offered her by two mercenary wooers, 
who were more enamoured of her dowry than herself, has vowed to live a 
single life. The slightest acquaintance with the necessities of the stage 
assures us that the breaking of this vestal resolution will be the climax of 
the piece; but the peculiarity of construction in “ Donna Diana” is, that 
we learn in the first fifty lines of the dialogue the precise method that will 
be employed to make the heroine sweetly forsworn. The piece therefore 
owes none of its success to the occurrence of unexpected incidents and to 
that important dramatic element—surprise. We at once see that of all 
the fair Diana’s suitors, Don Cesar is the only one who has been fortu- 
nate enough to secure the good offices of the secretary Perrin, and that 
Perrin’s knowledge of feminine character in general, and of his mistress’s 
character in particular, makes his co-operation invaluable. The plan he 
suggests is simply to use the lady’s favourite weapon against herself, or 
to meet “ disdain with disdain.” While the two other suitors, Don Luis 
and Don Gaspar, languish, protest, and indite verses, Don Cesar is cold 
and impassive as ice. Diana resolves to humble his pride, and begins by 
feigning an affectéon which finally absorbs and conquers her. It must 
not, cf course, be supposed that the task of the lover is easy, and his cou- 
stant difficulty in maintaining his mask of indifference up to the eleventh 
hour gives us the most amusing situations of the piece. The devoted and 
indefatigable Perrin is always on the stage, and by shrugs, twitches, and 
whispers, forces the suppression of a dozen premature declarations of con- 
suming passion. The lady at last yields, however; the two unsuccessful 
Suitors good-naturedly pair off with two other fair ones, and the play con- 
cludes with the pretty moral that 


—man rules the world, 
And woman by her sweetness governs man. 


Very great praise must be given to Mr. Marston for his skill and taste as 
adapter. He has dealt with his foreign original freely and yet faith- 
fully. While he has softened and improved the character of the heroine, 
who is rather unamiable in Moreto’s play, he has resisted the temptation 
to load his blank verse with the phrases and mannerisms of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and by ending each scene with a rhymed couplet, and 
by preserving Perrin always as the Spanish gracioso, and never letting 
him sink into the English “comic man,” he has given the play a very 
refreshing air of novelty. 


Mrs. Vezin does not perhaps look like our ideal of the Catalonian 
VOL. LV. U 
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Princess, but she is sufficiently attractive to justify the ardour of the 
suitors, and acts (especially in the last act) admirably. Nothing could be 
better rendered than the painfully-sustained effort to hide her real feelings 
up to the very last moment, when her lips refuse to frame the words which 
betroth her to Don Luis. In delicate modulation of voice, and clear, 

uable delivery, no actress (but one, whom we are too soon to lose, Mrs, 
Charles Kean) surpasses Mrs, Vezin, and of her depth of pathetic power 
no one who saw her in another drama of Mr. Westland Marston’s, “ The 
Wife’s Portrait,” can entertain a doubt. It is almost a proverb that people 
always work best when they have most to do, and Mr. George Vining 
proves the truth of it. He never played so well as now, when he has all 
the cares of management on his shoulders. His Mercutio last season 
surprised us, and in Perrin his animal spirits are immense, his activit 
perpetual, and his shrewdness of the driest quality. He exhibits, indeed, 
a quickness in noting and a care in elaborating minute details and busy 
byplay: which prove that, though a practised actor, he is still learning and 
ready to learn. We never saw any character exactly like Perrin before, 
and when we think of the “ fatal facility” of mannerism, this is high praise. 
On the whole we congratulate author and actors on this pleasant attempt 
to make us familiar. with the “ cloak and sword” drama of Spain, and sin- 
cerely hope “* Donna Diana” has been withdrawn to be acted again as a 
standard piece. We are more certain of its secure tenure of the stage 
than’ of the hold possessed by many dramas that run without ’bating 
breath two hundred nights. 

From the author of ‘The Dead Heart” we had a right to anticipate 
worthy additions to our acting plays, and the new drama, “ Paul’s Return,” 
which has followed ‘* Donna Diana,” amply justifies previous expectation. 
Its object is to show the influence of the “Arch Civiliser—Money,” and this 
end is attained through the medium of a clear and original plot, developed 
in dialogue that never becomes tedious. The situations are written up to 
and never overlaid with words. The portrait given by Mr. Vining of the 
merchant who has sacrificed peace of conscience to preserve unblemished 
a great City name is finished with artistic minuteness, and when we say 
that Mr. David Fisher has to present a diabolical combination of heart- 
lessness and assurance, we need not tell those who remember Latour and 
Jules that Abel Honeydew is a character worth seeing. is 

Mr. Falconer deserves more credit than he has received for the vti- 
ginality of “ Night and Morn.” We dare not venture on an atcempt to 
sketch the plot, which is intricate beyond all names of intricacy. But the 
idea of the piece is as odd as it is novel, and, jesting apart, its moral is 
so much in accordance with the system and spirit of paternal govern- 
ments, that we conceive the author might part with the copyright on most 
lucrative terms to the controlling powers at Paris or St. Petersburg, and 
we wish for his sake that King Bomba were still in power, as its represen- 
tation might have been very edifying at Naples in those days whereof Mr. 
Gladstone wrote his pamphlet. 

On the rising of the curtain we are introduced to a prisoner, who has 
been confined unjustly in an Italian dungeon twenty years. The effect of 
rigorous imprisonment is found, however, to be most beneficial. Hard- 
ships disclose poignant humour, cruelty and tyranny beget an easy 
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tolerance for human weakness, and mature generosity, self-sacrifice, and 
a host of virtues. The intrigues and misunderstandings are cleverly con- 
trived, though not so clearly explained, and Mr. Phelps would play the 
principal character very well if he had not the shadow of Manfred still 
darkening his spirit, and could give his caustic replies with more point 
and animation. He lacks elan terribly, but is exact and careful in those 
long soliloquies and family histories of which Mr. Falconer is always so 
rodigal. 

' Having made a suggestion for the good of the Parisian stage, it is fair 
to notice our latest adaptation from it. ‘La Vie en Rose,” christened by 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham “ The Silver Lining,” is a very pretty comedy, 
but with a strong family likeness to many comedies we have seen before. 
The names of the chief characters recal two of the pleasantest creations of 
modern light literature. The name of Frank Fairlegh reminding us of 
Mr. Smedley’s hero, and that of Mrs. Dorrington of Mr. William Howitt’s 
heroine. There are no highly-finished dramatic portraits in the play, but 
Mr. Buckingham, by thus introducing familiar names, makes us at once 
at home, as amongst old friends; and when we find that the gentleman 
overflows with good humour and excels in horsemanship, and that the lady 
is all geniality and cleverness, we want no new lights thrown on the cha- 
racters, and are glad to find persons whose names are so pleasantly re- 
membered by us retaining their ease and affability in the midst of a family 
circle far more tragic and certainly far less interesting. The burden of 
the three acts is principally borne by Mr. Charles Mathews, who con- 
tinues so fresh, active, and light-hearted that he will soon deserve to be 
called the Palmerston of the Stage. His wife has an opportunity for ex- 
hibiting her powers of feeling and passion, and though they are severely 
taxed, the result is to raise our notion of her talent and energy. Mrs. 
Stirling is given a far less arduous and much more grateful part. She is, 
as ever, ladylike, natural, and piquante. 

In the musical world we note two events of importance. First, the 
production of “ Faust” in English. Of this we have only space to say that 
Mr. Santley’s Valentine is a performance not to be seen once, but to be 
studied. His singing is superb, and as a proof of his increasing dramatic 
power it is enough to observe that in the fourth act he frequently re- 
isinded us of Mr. Fechter. The second novelty is Mr. Macfarren’s latest 
work at Covent Garden. “She Stoops to Conquer” makes a good Eng- 
lish Opera. If Miss Pyne’s “ Barmaid Song” brings to the recollection 
of amateurs with inconvenient memories a reminiscence of a certain Sontag 
Polka, the “Cuckoo Chorus” is not less novel than it is fresh and 


sprightly. We scarcely can name an actor who could play Marlow better 
than Mr. Harrison. 
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MR. MICA WBER: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By MonksHoop. 


THE mere mention of Mr. Micawber’s name, at once suggests a man 
who is waiting for something to turn up. He is the popularised em- 
bodiment of Futura expectans, presentibus angor. He is the Repre- 
sentative Man, duly returned, of those who never by any chance have 
(or at least hold) a bird in the hand, though they are always seeing or 
about to see two, or more, in the bush. 

When Mr. Micawber, then, as ever, in difficulties, and then, as ever, 
with an increasing family, first made the acquaintance of little David 
Copperfield, and confided to that small boy the story of his straits and 
the calculation of his ways and means, it was nothing at all unusual for 
him to sob violently at the beginning of one of those Saturday night 
conversations, and sing about Jack’s delight being his lovely Nan, towards 
the end of it. He would come home to supper with a flood of tears, and 
a declaration that nothing was now left but a gaol; and go to bed 
reckoning the expense of putting bow-windows to the house, “in case 
anything turned up.” 

At a much later stage in David’s autobiography, we find Mr. Micawber 
confiding to him his relief in having their common friend Traddles under 
the same roof with him. For, “ with a washerwoman, who exposes hard- 
bake for sale in her parlour window, dwelling next door, and a Bow- 
street officer residing over the way, you may imagine that his society is a 
source of consolation to myself and Mrs. Micawber. I am at present, 
my dear Copperfield, engaged in the sale of corn upon commission. It 
is not an avocation of a remunerative description—in other words it does 
not pay—and some temporary embarrassments of a pecuniary nature have 
been the consequence. I am, however, delighted to add that I have now 
an immediate prospect of something turning up (I am not at liberty to 
say in what direction), which I trust will enable me to provide, perms- 
nently, both for myself and for your friend Traddles, in whom I have an 
unaffected interest.”—And even when we get rid of the Micawber family, 
by shipping off the whole lot of them in an emigraut vessel, the Head 
of the Family goes through the solemn farce of begging to propose his 
note of hand, drawn at eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty months, as 
security for the money with which a generous friend enables him to emi- 
grate: adding, “The proposition I originally submitted, was twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four ; but I am apprehensive that such an arrange- 
ment might not allow sufficient time for the requisite amount of—Some- 
thing—to turn up.”* 

Mr. Emerson unconditionally asserts, in his considerations on the 
Conduct of Life, that wherever there is failure, there is some giddiness, 
some superstition about luck, some step omitted, which Nature never 


* See “ David Copperfield,” pp. 117 sq., 182 sq., 288, 399, 540, 541, 546. 
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ons. ‘ There must be fidelity, and there must be adherence. How 
respectable the life that clings to its objects! Youthful aspirations are 
fine things, your theories and plans of life are fair and commendable :— 
but will you stick?”* When something Aas turned up, to it will you 
cleave, and by it will you abide, till death do you part ? 

How many are the impotent men, like him at the Pool of Bethesda, 
though without his spiritual earnestness and without his physical excuse, 
who plead want of connexion and defect in position as their apology for 
lying still: they have no man, when the water is astir, to put them into 
the pool; but while they are coming, festinantes lente, very lente, an- 
other steppeth in before them. 

But that his actual future (proleptically speaking) developed better 
things, one might almost augur very badly of Schleiermacher’s prospects 
in life, when one comes across such passages as the following, in his early 
correspondence: “I am living in the hope, that if I get so far as to pass 
my examination, some little place or other may turn up for me in Berlin, 
or at least be found through means of Berlin influences.”’+ 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Captain Higginbotham is described ar one of that 
class of gentlemen who read their accounts by those corpse-lights, or will- 
o’-the-wisps, called expectations. ‘ Ever since the Squire’s grandfather 
had left him—then in short clothes—a legacy of 500/., the Captain had 
peopled the future with expectations. He talked of his expectations as 
aman talks of shares in a Tontine; they might fluctuate a little—be 
now up and now down—but it was morally impossible, if he lived on, but 
that he should be a millionnaire one of these days.’’t Richard, the ex- 
pectant legatee in the great Chancery case of Bleak House, points a 
tragic moral in that tale of great expectations. 

Great Expectations. In the tale properly so called, the start in life of 
eventually successful Herbert Pocket seems ominously unpromising, from 
the cherished habit that young man has of “looking about” him, for 
what may turn up. ‘So, he got into difficulties in every direction, and 
continued to look about him. When we gradually fell into keeping late 
hours and late company,” writes Pip, himself the hero, and victim, of 
Great Expectations, “I noticed that he looked about him with a despon- 
dent eye at breakfast time ; that he began to look about him more hope- 
fully about mid-day ; that he drooped when he came in to dinner; that 
he seemed to descry Capital in the distance rather clearly, after dinner; 
that he all but realised Capital towards midnight ; and that at about two 
o’clock in the morning, he became so deeply despondent again as to talk 
of buying a rifle and going to America, with a general purpose of com- 
pelling buffaloes to make his fortune.”§ In all labour there is profit, but 
the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. 

Towards the close of his history of Amelia, Fielding comments on her 
unstable husband’s Micawberism in these words: “Thus did this poor 
man support his hopes by a dependence on that ticket which he had so 
dearly purchased of one who pretended to manage the wheels in the great 
state-lottery of preferment. A lottery indeed, which hath this to recom- 


* Conduct of Life, ch. vii. 
+ Life and Letters of Schleiermacher, vol. i. p. 81. 
I My Novel, book iii. ch. xxviii. Great Expectations, ch. xxxiv. 
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mend it, that many poor wretches feed their imaginations with the pro. 
spect of a prize during their whole lives, and never discover they have 
drawn a blank.”* 

When Strepsiades is at his wits’ end for some device to get him out of 
his entanglements, Aristophanes, it has been remarked, ‘“ sees nothing for 
it but to send the Attic Micawber at last to bed, in the hope of some 
bright idea turning up between the sheets.”+ 

There is a flavour of Micawberism about Pope Clement the Seventh, 
in his tactics anent the divorce of Catherine of Arragon. He said and 
unsaid, sobbed, beat his breast, shuffled, implored, threatened ; in all 
ways, writes Mr. Froude, he endeavoured to eseape from his dilemma, to 
offend no one, and above all to gain time, with the weak. man’s hope 
that “something might happen” to extricate him.{ And so there is 
about Kaiser Sigismund (of Huss notoriety) as pictured by Mr. Carlyle, 
who styles him a weaver, of highflying, flimsy nature, both warp and 
woof of whose weaving were gone dreadfully entangled. “ An ever- 
hopeful, never-resting, unsuccessful, vain and empty Kaiser. Specious, 
speculative; given to eloquence, diplomacy, and the windy instead of the 
solid arts ;—always short of money, for one thing.”§ 

Certainly, says Owen Feltham, it requires a great deal of judgment to 
balance our hopes evenly. He who hopes nothing, will never attain to 
anything. “But then again, he who hopes too much, shall deceive him- 
self at last; especially if his industry does not go along with his hopes; 
for hope, without action, isa barren undoer.’’|| Lello, in M. About’s 
Roman roman, would sometimes, by way of variety in the midst of his 
gloomy presentiments, speak of his hopes and prospeets for the future. 
At one time he would offer up to Heaven his present vocations, and im- 
plore perfect happiness in exchange; at another, he would enumerate 
one by one the pleasures he counted on for the following winter. 
Whereat “ Toto could have wished him to depend a little more upon 
himself, instead of leaving matters so entirely to Providence.”4 

He who in conducting the daily affairs of life, observes Mr. Isaac 

Taylor, has acquired the settled habit of caleulating rather upon what is 
possible than upon what is probable, naturally slides into the mischievous 
error of paying court to Fortune rather than to Virtue. Nor will his 
integrity or his principles of honour be at all strengthened by the mere 
metonymy of calling Fortune—Providence. “It is easy to fix the eye 
upon the clouds in expectation of help from above with so much intent- 
ness, that the tables of right and wrong, which stand before us, shall 
scarcely be seen. This very expectation is a contempt of providence, 
and it is not often seen that those who slight Prudence pay much regard 
to her sister—Probity.” An intelligent agent, elsewhere observes the 
same sententious moralist, will always prefer to act on even the slenderest 
hope which reason approves, rather than to lie supine in the ruinous 
wheel-way of chance.** 

Shrewdly says La Bruyere that “ Celui qui dans toute sa conduite 


* Amelia, book xii. ch. ii. } Saturdcy Review, xvi. 559. 
} Froude, Hist. of England, 125. § History of Friedrich IL, i. p. 186. 
|| Feltham’s Resolves, Of Hope. € ‘Tolla, ch. v. 

** Natural History of Enthusiasm, pp. 122-3, 125. 
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laisse long-temps dire de soi, qu'il fera bien, fait trés-mal.”* He keeps 
others waiting, to see him waiting, for something to turn up. What 
though the odds are against him, in this state of chronic expectancy ? 


Fortune (a various power) may cease to frown, 
And by some ways unknown his wishes crown.t 


When Boabdil, “ most truly called the unfortunate,” was holding a 
diminished and feeble court in Almeria, he vexed every Moor of spirit 
by his maundering Micawberism. His trust was that, in the “ fluctuation 
of events,” something in his favour might turn up. In vain his lion-- 
hearted mother strove to rouse him from his inert, pusillanimous, pro- 
crastinating languor. “It is a feeble mind,” she said, “that waits for 
the turn of fortune’s wheel: the brave mind seizes upon it, and turns it 
to its purpose.”t Be it so. Boabdil would rather wait. And verily, 
he had his reward. 

In 1781 Horace Walpole sits and gazes with astonishment at English 
frenzy—all for war with America, France, Spain, and Holland. “I 
would not willingly recur,” he says, “ to that. womanish vision of, Some- 
thing may turn up in our favour.”§ 

For he would have been of a mind with the Lord Bardolph, at an 
earlier crisis in the historical wars of Old England, that 


— in a theme so bloody-faced as this, 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids uncertain, should not be admitted. || 


Mr. Guppy’s friend, Jobling, finds himself, in his own phraseology, 
“on the wrong side of the post,’ because of his inveterate habit of 
trusting to things coming round, An infirmity on Mr. Jobling’s part 
which suggests to his author an apposite reflection on “ That very popular 
trust of Hat things coming round! Not in their being beaten round, or 
worked round, but in their ‘ coming’ round! As though a lunatic should 
trust in the world’s ‘ coming’ triangular!” “I had confident expectations 
that things would come round and be all square,” says Mr. Jobling, with 
some vagueness of expression, and perhaps of meaning, too. “ But I 
was disappointed. They never did.’ 

Cecil Danby likens himself to one of those floating webs of gossamer 
one sees upon the evening air, as if ‘evermore in search of the setting. 
sun; for he too lives in vague expectation of being caught by some bush, 
and endowed with a local habitation. He trusts to Destiny,—* the 
blind goddess compared with whom the blind god is a lynx,”—to accom- 
plish something for him worthy his imperceptible deserts.** 

Miss Jewsbury maintains that, although it may sound immoral, it is 
not the less a matter of fact, that the idle and good-for-nothing who hang 
about in the world, expecting “ strokes of fortune,” generally receive 
them. Those who become burdens on their friends—who are always in 
want of “just a few pounds,” to enable them to go to America, to India, 
or to heaven, she says, to take possession of a “ most excellent situation,” 


* Caractires, ch. xii. + Dryden, Palamon and Arcite. 
t History of Conquest of Granada, ch. xxviii. 

§ Walpole to Conway, Jan. 3, 1781. 

|| Second Part of King Henry IV., Act I. Se, 3. 

{ Bleak House, ch. xx. ** Cecil, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
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—are always those who will be found to have had the most remarkable 
instances of “ good luck” in the course of their life; but then they have 
never been any the better for it.* So that, in the long run, poetical 
justice is vindicated, after all. 

Mr. Thackeray’s James Gann, Esq., is so far like Mr. Micawber, that 
he has a genteel wife and children, and next to no means of maintaining 
their gentility, or even their existence. How should he live? The wife 
of James Gann, Esq., would never allow him to demean himself by taking 
a clerk’s place; and James himself, “being as idle a fellow as was ever 
known, was fain to acquiesce in this determination, and to wait for some 
more genteel employment”} to turn up. 

Gilbert Gurney is a veritable Micawber in this one salient feature. 
** A sanguine mind always sees daylight through the darkness ; and upon 
the principle, and in the hope, which all through life have sustained me, 
I fancied that ‘ something would turn up’... . which might favourably 
decide the question in abeyance.’’{ At a much later period in his auto- 
biography we come across a significantly parallel passage :—“ From 
Broad-street to the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, I continued firm in 
the intention of starting immediately for eastern climes. The resolution, 
however, was a good deal shaken by the time I reached Charing-cross, 
and long before I got to the bottom of St. James’s-street, I had made up 
my mind to do nothing hastily, but—which was always then, and has 
been ever since, a very favourite system with me—to wait and see what 
would turn up.” 

Theodore Hook is alleged to have drawn himself in Gilbert Gurney, in 
not a few distinguishing characteristics. At any rate in this spice of 
Micawberism the self-portraiture appears to have been real enough. His 
biographer tells the world explicitly that Hook could never bring himself 
to rely upon his own industry ; that his sanguine temperament suggested 
a more exciting and eccentric course, and that he preferred resting his 
hopes of fortune rather upon the results of some grand coup, than on the 
accumulating proceeds of regular exertion. In short, that, a “ man of 
many friends,” he lived in the perpetual expectation—Mr. Barham’s own 
words—of something “ turning up.”’|| 

The father of Leigh Hunt—once a popular preacher in London—is 
described by Leigh Hunt’s son, as a man who, though he could at critical 
junctures put forth resolution and energy, was inclined upon the whole to 
repose ‘on a vague general hopefulness, rather than active endeavour.” 

There is characteristic humour, as well as pathos, in the very last 
entry in the diary of William John Wills, the gallant explorer (with 
Burke and King) of Central Australia. It is dated the 29th of June, 
1861, when the brave fellow was dying by inches, of cold and starvation. 
“Tam weaker than ever, although I have a good appetite and relish the 
nardoo** much ; but it seems to give us no nutriment. . . . Nothing now 
but the greatest luck can save any of us; and as for myself, I may live 


* The Sorrows of Gentility, by Miss Jewsbury. 
t A Shabby Genteel Story, ch. i. 

: Gilbert Gurney, ch. ii. § Ibid., vol. iii. ch. i. 
Barham’s Life of Theodore Hook, ch. iv. . 
Thornton Hunt, in Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, vol. i. p. 110. 
* A seed—the native substitute for flour. 
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four or five days if the weather continues warm. My pulse is at forty- 
eight, and very weak, and my legs and arms are nearly skin and bone. I 
can only look out, like Mr. Micawber, ‘ for something to turn up.” It 
is his father’s belief,* that after writing this paragraph, to which the 
doomed adventurer subscribed his name, he did not survive many hours. 
Forbear to judge, you who think his last thoughts might have been 
better employed. Nor believe that all in levity he wrote himself waiting 
for something to turn up. The shadow of a dread Something was con- 
fessedly upon him, with its darkness that might be felt ; and despite the 
young man’s sombre self-mockery about luck and Mr. Micawber, he 


knew what he was really waiting for, and that he would not be kept 
waiting long. 


MESALLIANCE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF JOHAN LUDWIG HEIBERG. 


By Mrs. BusueBy. 


PART THE FIRST. 


In the hotel Stadt London, at Hamburg, sat a Danish traveller named 
Dr. Volmand. He had arrived the preceding night from another part of 
Germany, whither he had been called to see a former patient, who, while 
under his care at Copenhagen, had placed.more than usual confidence in 
him. Volmand had been successful in his treatment of him; the journey 
had been pleasant, and he was now on his way home. 

It was a lovely morning in the beginning of summer. Our traveller 
sat near an open window, and sipped his coffee, while his eye wandered 
over the Alster and the gay scene in the street, which was crowded with 
busy, cheerful-looking people passing backwards and forwards. 

“ How Hamburg is altered, though, since } first knew it!” he ex- 
claimed to himself; “ that is now five-and-twenty years ago ; and J myself 
am equally altered—ay, more so, perhaps ; for not only is my appearance 
greatly changed, but my inner man has undergone that deep and essen- 
tial revolution which time works on every being who thinks. But with 
all that, when I wander back in memory to yon day—twenty-five years 
ago, when I sat on this very spot, the day preceding my journey home- 
wards—it seems to me as if it wete but yesterday. Like this, it was a 
charming summer morning. We sat, too, by the open window, and 
looked out upon the Alster and Jungfernstieg. . . . We? Alas! I was 
not alone then as now. . . . Dear Hermansen! thou who wert in child- 
hood my school companion, my fellow-student in more advanced years, 


* A Successful Exploration through the Interior of Australia, from the 
Journals, &c., of W. J. Wills, edited by his Father. 
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my associate through early life! Ah, why didst thou pass so soon to the 
grave—so much sooner than the friend who was bound to thee by so man 

. ties? Thy figure seems again before me as it looked in life; how well 
Lremember our discourse upon this very spot, rejoicing in the return to 
our fatherland, from which we had been absent three years.” 

Volmand thereupon gave himself up to that sad yet sweet reverie to 
which a contemplation of the past vicissitudes of life so often give rise. 
The friend whose image he was-recalling with so much affection was one 
to whom Nature had been profuse of her gifts, but whom Fate had not 
elevated above the rank of a ‘student of theology. They were, twenty- 
five years before, together: returning from a foreign land. They were 
then both secretly betrothed ; Hermansen to a youthful countess belong- 
ing to a noble and ancient family, upon whom she was entirely depen- 
dent. During his absence she had obtained a situation at court. Vol- 
mand’s betrothed, on the contrary, was the daughter of respectable 
citizens, in whose house she lived quietly, and under domestic control. 
Hermansen was deeply anxious for the fate of his unequal love. The 
utmost he could hope to offer, besides his devoted affection, was the 

humble position of a country clergyman’s wife, and what was that to so 
distinguished a lady? Volmand, on his part, was aware that as a phy- 
ese he had good prospects, and felt no misgivings of his future bride’s 

elity. 

They reached their homes, and Volmand found his beloved faithless. 
He saw her once, never to behold her more. And this disappointment 

reyed so heavily on his mind that he never again thought of marriage. 
But Hermansen’s Matilda was constant to him, and she had withstood, 
with heroic courage, all the attacks of her relations, who, by every means 
in their power, had tried to make her break off her engagement to the 
poor student. After two years of anxiety, fate favoured him almost un- 
expectedly.; he inherited a handsome fortune, and Matilda’s proud family 
withdrew their opposition to the match. The faithfully attached couple 
were married, and retired to that paradise over which the destroying 
angel was already, unseen to them, hovering with his flaming sword. 
For, after a few short weeks of domestic felicity, the too happy Herman- 
sen was suddenly attacked by severe illness. It proved fatal ; he died, 
aud bequeathed all he possessed to his adored wife. The unfortunate 
Matilda struggled with, her grief, which threatened by its: violence to 
shorten her days also. But by degrees her very love for the dead became 
her tie to life, for she devoted herself with untiring energy to carry out 
all the benevolent plans which he had projected, but the accomplishment 
of which death had interrupted. A brother of Hermansen, who had 
been a country curate, and who had died before him, had left an only 
son: the child lost his mother about the same time that Matilda became 
a widow; she sent for the destitute orphan, adopted him as her own 
child, and bestowed all her warm affections on him. She also named 
him her heir, and brought him up accordingly. 

All these events passed now in review as phantoms before Volmand’s 
mental vision. ‘ Yes,” he exclaimed to himself, “in affection there is 
consolation for the sorrows of the affections ; I also have experienced 
this. My sister’s child—my little Helena—is my daughter as well as 
that of her parents, for she owes to me her entire education, and the 
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pleasing task of forming that sweet child’s mind and character, has, in 
truth, been my solace, my refuge from sadness, for the last fourteen years. 
She was quite an infant when a kind of secret sympathy between us 
induced me to devote my thoughts and much of my time to her, and the 
little girl to cling to her elderly yet cheerful uncle. A good sound 
education, I may venture to affirm, I have given her; but there was one 
thing I was not able to bestow upon her—one thing which only a female. 
is capable of imparting to her pupil. When I come of an evening, and 
on my very first entrance into the house, hear her melodious voice carol- 
ling its sprightly songs, or see her spring lightly forward to receive me, 
her glossy ringlets—of a peculiarly beautiful shade between blonde and 
brown—waving gracefully as she moves, when I look at her in her neat, 
becoming every-day dress, with her playful smile and animated face, I 
think her enchanting, and so does every one else who sees her thus. . But 
in society—at least among strangers—I should hardly recognise her for 
the same creature. She blushes until her cheeks look as if they were 
glowing with fever ; her whole countenance becomes changed by embar- 
rassment ; her movements, her manner, her voice, all at once assume a 
degree of constraint, almost of awkwardness, not at all prepossessing, and 
= to make a disagreeable impression upon those who do not know 
er. 

“‘T had wished that this girl, so richly endowed by nature, should also 
have been brought up in such a manner as to have enabled her, with ease 
and comfort to herself, to have graced the situation to which the large 
fortune she will one day possess might have entitled her to look forward. 
What is money without cultivation of mind and good manners? Yet I 
must not wrong her ; she /as a cultivated mind, and pleasing manners in 
her own domestic circle ; but she wants a certain tournure—a certain tone 
belonging to the world, and to society, which is of great importance. With ° 
this I have not succeeded in .imbuing her, and she could not acquire it in 
her own not over-refined cirele, and somewhat homely parental abode, with 
my excellent, simple-minded, but by no means polished sister, and my 
upright and very respectable brotier-in-law, who have lived and laboured 
in a sphere very different to that which the Muses and Graces condescend 
to visit. I faney—though I have scarcely ever admitted it even tomyself 
—that my knowledge of my little darling’s least attractive side, has a 
good deal to do with the reluctance I have often felt to indulging her in 
. the desire, so natura! at her age, to go to parties, and join in the amuse- 

ments of society, and that this is the reason of her being so mueh annoyed 
by one of my letters. Let me read over again what she says.” 

At the expiration of this long soliloquy, Volmand took from his port- 
folio a letter, and read half aloud what follows : 

“T know very well you will think what I am going’ to say not worth 
dwelling upon for a moment, or wasting ink and paper upon.. But as I 
think otherwise, I shall not be easy until I have told you what a disap- 
pointment you have caused me. ‘The last ball of the season; and I have 
not been at one! Think of that, dear uncle! ‘ But aclub-ball. I must 
not be seen at a place where any man—though he might not dare to 
speak to a girl elsewhere—can, with a couple of dollars, purchase the 
right to ask her hand for a dance, bring his face near to hers, and place 
his arm round her in a waltz’—so you wrote—‘ especially as my mother 
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could not accompany me, and I was to go with my giddy cousins, and 
their flaunting mother, who is the very opposite of her brother, my good 
father.’ I allow there is some truth in all this; but still I had thought 
so much about this ball. My father and mother had given their consent 
to my going, and my beautiful new dress was ready. And to be obliged 
to give it up! I confess the sacrifice cost me many tears. My aunt and 
cousins laughed at your fastidiousness ; my father said there could be no 
harm in my dancing with respectable young men; but my mother was 
sure you were right, and added; that she had some fears it might be sinful 
to go to balls at all. At any rate, it was at length agreed that you must 
be the best judge, as you knew so much of the world. And you have 
done so much for me that I resigned myself, as best I could, to your wish. 
But if you would only put yourself in my place. Everything is so still 
and so dead about me here, at home, that I sometimes feel as if I wanted 
to fly away in search of something gay and sprightly; and sometimes I 
feel as if I could sit down and ery. I do not know for what. 

“TI go often to my cousins’ now, and am glad they live near us. I 
know they are not to your taste, dear uncle, nor are they exactly to mine ; 
but though they are hoydens, they are young and lively, and we laugh 
and chat together. Their house is not so neat, and not kept in such 
good order as ours is, certainly: it is all confusion; but then, on the 
other hand, it is not so formal-looking and old-fashioned, for we have 
the same furniture that my father and mother bought when they married 
thirty-six years ago. You know I am now eighteen, and they were mar- 
ried eighteen years before I came into the world. For all these long 
thirty-six years every table and chair has rigidly maintained its own 
original position ; and if, from the mere love of a little change, I move 
even a footstool, my mother looks horrified. But 4 propos of furniture, I 
must not omit to tell you that, the day after the ball, my kind father, to 
make up for my disappointment, presented me with a whole roll of bank- 
notes, and told me to fit up my own little room as I pleased. So I am 
turning it quite into a little paradise, and you will be surprised to see it 
when you come back. You shall find all the nice books you have given 
me ranged neatly in a handsome bookcase with glass doors; my easel at 
one side, a pretty cheffonier with all your presents opposite to it; a soft 
carpet, the pattern gay with flowers, on the floor; my plants in the 
windows, and placed among them the cage with my dear goldfinch, which 
was also your gift. He has become quite tame. You must come back 
and see him 5 you must come back to me, for I cannot be happy without 

ou 
. Volmand read over the last few words more than once, and with a 
pleased smile was about to fold up the letter, when his eye caught a little 
postscript which he had not before observed : 

“I must tell you a secret. I have actually had two suitors—my former 
teacher, who has now taken orders, and the wholesale grocer, Olsen. The 
Lord preserve me from either of them! The newly-made clergyman is 
too ugly. I could not take such a hideous husband ; and the other is as 
vulgar a cit as can be. My aunt patronises him, indeed, because he is a 
captain in the Burgher corps, and she thinks that very grand; but he 
won’t suit me, for you could not receive any pleasure from associating 
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with him. But where shall I find a husband fit to enjoy your friend- 
ship?” 

Ved was sitting in a pleasing reverie, musing upon the artless 
epistle, which he still held in his hand, when a young man entered the 
room rather abruptly. 

“ Gustavus Hermansen!” cried the physician, “you here? Dear. 
young friend, what happiness to see you again, after an absence of two 

ears.” 
Gustavus scarcely gave him time to finish his sentence, when, in an 
excited and hurried manner, he exclaimed : 

* God be praised that I have met with you, dearest doctor! Come 
with me, I beseech you, instantly to Count Falkenstierne ; he fought a 
duel this morning, and is severely—I fear dangerousl y—wounded.” 

“Was no surgeon in attendance when the duel took place?” asked 
Volmand. 

“ Yes,” replied Gustavus, “and he is with him now. But the man 
seems quite confused. Falkenstierne’s adversary brought him with him. 
I cannot imagine what has scared him so, unless he doubts his own skill, 
or is afraid of getting into trouble if there should be any judicial inquiry 
into the duel, of which he was a witness. Be that as it may, the ball is 
not yet extracted from the wound. The surgeon himself requested that 
another medical man should be called in, and luckily Falkenstierne’s 
servant told me that you had arrived here this evening. I never was so 
glad in my life as when I heard this good news.” 

The doctor lost not a moment in opening his portmanteau, taking out 
his surgical instruments, and accompanying Gustavus to the hotel—the 
Roman Empevor—where the wounded count was staying. On the way, 
however, he found time to say to his young friend, “ I little expected to 
have met you here. I thought you had gone home.” 

‘It is quite against my own inclination that I am here at present,” re- 
plied Gustavus, “ but at Hanover I received a letter from Count Munck, 
requesting me on my way home to visit a certain chateau in Holstein, 
and take the rest of my journey in company with his stepson. We were 
detained there longer than I expected. Of course you know young Count 
Falkenstierne?” he added. 

When the doctor assured him he did not, Gustavus exclaimed in much 

rise ; 

“How! Not know Alexander Falkenstierne, my Aunt Matilda’s 
nephew—her brother, Count Munck’s stepson ?” 

“No, no; I know nothing about him,” cried Volmand. “TI dare say 
I may have seen him at Madame Hermansen’s when he was a child, but 
I have no recollection of him whatsoever. How did he become engaged 
in a duel, and with whom ?” 

“ With Baron Luckmann, of Wolfsanger Castle, in Holstein,” replied 
Gustavus. “ Falkenstierne has been staying there for some time, and I 
believe was half engaged to the daughter of the elder baron; but he has 
since drawn back rather suddenly, and on that account the young baron, 
her brother, challenged him. They both came to the territory of Hamburg 
to settle their quarrel. As the challenged, the count had the first fire, 
but he missed his adversary, whose ball lodged in his side.” 
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“Well!” said Volmand, “if the baron’s sister had in any way made 
herself absolutely disagreeable to the count, and treated him ill, I cannot 
blame him that he drew back, and preferred rather to run the risk of being 
killed in a duel than be forced into an odious marriage.” 

They just then reached the chamber of the invalid, and Volmand started 
on beholding so surprisingly handsome a young man: his face and form 
were perfect in beauty, and the old practitioner almost felt loth to touch 
with his knife such a master-work of nature. His interest in his patient 
increased more and more as he remarked the self-command and courageous 
fortitude which the young man evinced under the tedious and very pain- 
ful operation to which he had to submit, in order that the ball, which had 
penetrated far, should be extracted. Deeply as it had penetrated, how- 
ever, happily no vital part was touched ; therefore the wound was not 
mortal. 

When Volmand was again alone with Gustavus, he comforted this 
anxious friend with the assurance that he would on no account leave 
Hamburg until the young count should be so much better as to make his 
recovery a matter of certainty. 

“It would be a thousand pities,” he added, “if such a fine-looking 
fellow should so soon become the prey of the greedy grave, and be hidden 
away amidst its loathsome corruption. It has really grieved me to see 
him suffer so much. I confess that beauty always makes a deep impres- 
sion on me. However, that weakness is not peculiar to me, for all man- 
kind are more or less apt to be influenced by extreme beauty of appear- 
ance. It is a gift of nature which wields a strange power over persons of 
all ages and all ranks. Every one pays a tribute to beauty, although this 
homage may not always be acknowledged.” , 

“ Excuse me,” said Gustavus, “but it appears to me, on the contrary, 
that no one quality or merit in this world is so much praised, both in verse 
and in daily conversation, as external beauty.” 

“Very true,” replied the physician ; “ but suppose you were to say, ‘I 
will not marry that girl because she is not pretty; I want aspretty wife,’ 
you would see how reasonable people would laugh at you, and call you a 
silly, sensual young man. When I, as a medical man, say to parents, ‘ So 
and so, I fear, will impair your child’s good looks, they smile with great 
seeming thankfulness, and exclaim, ‘Oh, if it be no worse than that we 
shall be content!’ I know mothers who, with pleasure, make every 
sacrifice to have their daughters decked out in fashionable and attractive 
dresses, but if I say to them, ‘Such close attention to embroidery and 
other fine works will spoil your daughters’ eyes, and the too sedentary life 
they lead will injure their health and their beauty,’ the reply generally is, 
‘ There is little fear of bad health at their early age, and as to beauty, we 
do not care about that.’ ” 

“ But they do not mean what’ they say,” exclaimed Gustavus. 

“No,” replied the doctor, “assuredly they do not. Nevertheless, they 
act as if they did. They do not show the least proper solicitude for the 
beauty of the rising generation, and indeed, on the whole, there prevails 
great negligence among many people in this country relative to personal 
appearance. They think more of the clothes to be worn than the body 
on which the clothes are worn, and I verily believe therein lies the prin- 
cipal reason of the want of beauty which is remarkable among the male 
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portion of our nation, and also among that of the Germans. But I am 
running on, as if [ cared for nothing except to hear myself talk.” 

“ Dear doctor!” exclaimed Gustavus, “ need I say how happy I always 
am to listen to you? Often, when I was a little boy, I used to forget 
my own thoughts in trying to follow yours, as you sat and conversed with 
my aunt on your visits to her. And if there be anything good about me, 
I owe it much to you——” 

“ Tf there be !”’ interrupted Volmand, “no one knows your excellence 
better than I, nor can any one feel a more affectionate regard for you.” 

“* May I always be worthy of that regard !” replied Gustavus. 

They then separated, and the doctor returned to his hotel to write 
letters to Copenhagen, and inform his friends there that his return home 
must be delayed a little longer. In his epistle to Helena he told her all 
he knew of the count’s adventure, and gave her a glowing description of 
his beauty and of the fortitude he had shown during his sufferings ; but 
it never occurred to him for one:moment to think that the young girl 
might paint this picture, in her own mind, in still brighter colours than 
he had done. 

The count’s recovery advanced daily, yet some weeks elapsed before 
his skilful and attentive medical adviser considered it right to leave him. 
It appeared, also, that the two young friends were unwilling to look for- 
ward to the time when they must forego his society : every one who knew 
Volmand found pleasure in his company, for few men possessed more 
agreeable manners or shone more in conversation. His resources in this 
respect seemed inexhaustible ; he had an easy flow of words, and whether 
on grave or trivial subjects—whether deep feeling or gaiety was the sen- 


timent of the moment, he was equally at home and equally eloquent. 
Both the doctor and Gustavus spent almost every evening with the 
invalid count, and afterwards, when he began to regain his health, the 
three gentlemen associated together on such intimate terms that no one 
could have fancied that any difference either in age or in position existed 
between them. - Yet. the situation and views of the two young men were 
t 


very different, and, as far.as human probabilities went, their paths in life 
might be expected to lead them in very opposite directions. The count 
seemed destined to play a brilliant part in the great world—Gustavus, on 
the contrary, to pass his life in the seclusion of his rural home. The last 
portion of his school-days, and the first year of his student’s life, had been 
passed in Copenhagen at the house of Count Munck, and from that 
period was dated the intimacy between himself and Count Munck’s step- 
son, our young patient. They had again recently met after a separation 
of about two years, during which period Gustavus had been travelling 
and studying in foreign countries. 

It was not long before it became apparent to Volmand, a man of pene- 
tration, that the friendship between the two young men was more the 
offspring of habit than of sympathy ; indeed, it appeared to him that 
their ideas and views on most subjects were very different, which caused 
them frequently to argue with each other, though their controversies were 
always carried on amicably, and never degenerated into bitter or offensive 
language ; on the contrary, their very opposite modes of thinking seemed 
rather to be a source of amusement to them both. 

The doctor was, therefore, much surprised one evening when, on join- 
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ing them, he found that somewhat of a serious altercation had taken 

lace between them. Gustavus was evidently annoyed, and the count 
had a half-angry, half-ironical expression of countenance. The conversa- 
tion did not flow on so easily as usual. At length the count exclaimed : 

“Hark you, Gustavus! I shall make my complaint to the doctor, and 
let him pronounce as judge between us, that peace may be restored.” 

“Do, pray,” replied Gustavus; “I shall be quite satisfied; let the 
doctor decide.” 

“ Well, doctor,” said the count, “you know how extremely kind Gus- 
tavus has been to me during my illness; but you do not know that since, 
thanks to your skill and his care, I have got on my legs again, he frets 
my life out of me with one accursed theme, upon which he does nothing 
but descant—that is to say, with moral lectures regarding the stupid 
cause of my late duel. And now I shall relate the whole story to you, 
though it is rather a delicate affair; but to such a man as you——”’ 

The doctor interrupted him with the assurance that it was only on 
medical mgtters he felt himself fully competent to give advice, and that 
he could not take upon himself to become umpire in any affair of ordinary 
life. But both the young men declared that they would be quite con- 
tented with his judgment, and entreated him to listen to them. The 
count said, “‘ You know the world well.’’ Gustavus added, “ You have a 
kind heart, as incorruptible as gold.” 

* Well,” said Volmand, “since you attribute to me such a combination 
of good qualities, as Schiller calls 


Des Wetrmanns AvGE mit pes Scowarmers Herz, 


I really must, out of gratitude for the compliment, do my best to fulfil 
the office you wish to impose on me.” 

The convalescent sprang up from his easy-chair, wheeled it into the 
middle of the room, conducted the doctor to it, and, with a low bow, said: 

“ Place yourself here, most worthy judge, and excuse me that I am not 
able from weakness to stand as I ought to do in your presence.” 

Thereupon he placed a chair for himself opposite to the doctor, and 
Gustavus did the same, while half laughing, half sighing, he exclaimed : 

“‘ How shocking that we should treat so serious a matter in this jesting 
manner.” 

“ What harm is there in so doing?” cried Volmand. ‘“ We doctors 
often gild our most bitter pills, and to our most nauseous mixtures fre- 
quently add a nice syrup.” ; 

The count put on a solemn look, yet there was a comical, almost an 
ironical, expression in his eyes as he began his tale: 


My stepfather, his Excellency Carl Augustus Ferdinand, Count 
Munck——But I had forgotten that his titles, as well as himself, are not 
unknown to the worshipful judge, therefore I shall pass these over. My 
honoured stepfather then, about three months ago, wished me to accom- 
pany him on a journey to Holstein. On that journey we paid a visit to 

aron Luckmann, at his estate, Wolfsanger. This said baron is the happy 
father of two stalwart, valiant sons, and one pretty daughter; and as yout 
and wisdom seldom go hand-in-hand, it so happened that this damsel 
chose to take a fancy to your humble servant, notwithstanding his slender 
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merits. And as I, of course, comported myself as a gentleman ought to, 
do, and as I was not a stick or a stone more than other people, I was not 
altogether ungrateful for the young lady’s preference ; and I was induced 
to remain at Wolfsanger, when my stepfather, on account of his official 
duties, had to return Tene The fair lady and I knew so little of each 
other, however, that I was in no hurry formally to ask her hand. Her 
father had the reputation of being wealthy, and the mother took occasion 
to inform me, in a roundabout way, that her daughter’s dowry would be 
sixty thousand marks courant. That sounds a large sum, but it would 
scarcely be considered enough for a penniless nobleman and officer to 
marry a girl upon, who had been brought up in so much luxury as this 
young lady had been, when he would only have the interest of that 
amount in addition to his own very slender resources. However, I was 
not long in making my reflections and calculations in the matter ; for all 
at once came a very unfortunate, if not altogether unexpected contingency, 
which rendered the baron a bankrupt, and compelled him to place his 
property in the hands of trustees. : 
fter the first few days of lamentations and gnashing of teeth had 
_ the baron called me into his study, and said that it in a great 
egree alleviated the sorrow of his paternal heart to believe that a young 
man of my merits and good prospects loved his daughter, and of course 
with honourable intentions. I replied that I hoped I was too honourable 
to propose such bad prospects to his daughter as to share my poverty. He 
spoke of my stepfather, who was so high in office, and whose emoluments 
were constieuile I told him that my stepfather’s emoluments did not 
exceed the amount actually necessary for his own heavy expenses ; that 
he had no private fortune ; and, moreover, that he had already done more 
for me than he was in any way bound to do. He then confided to me that 
he had managed his bankruptcy so well that he had secured some funds, 
and could give his daughter four hundred dollars per annum, but that 
must be a secret between ourselves. I replied that it was not possible 
for us to exist upon so slender an income ; that his daughter and I did 
not love each other with such wild devotion as to be willing to live 
together in abject poverty ; that we were not betrothed, nor even posi- 
tively engaged, &e. &c. 

The man became angry, and allowed me to go. About an hour after 
he came to me again, and said that, along with the four hundred dollars 
a year which he would settle on us, he would give his daughter a portion 
of six hundred dollars, wherewith to buy furniture and set up our esta- 
blishment. I was disgusted with all this twaddle, declined bargaining 
about the matter, and was making my preparations to leave the house, 
when the young lady’s eldest brother rushed upon me like a madman, 
accused me of having ruined his sister’s reputation, and vowed that I must 
either marry her or fight with him. I readily agreed to fight with the 
fool. The rest is known to you. I only regret that I did not give him 
a souvenir of me that might have improved his smooth face by a manly 
scar. But Gustavus lectures me now, and wants me to behave like a bo 
who has received a sound whipping; to say that, since my punishment, 
have repented of my naughtiness, to return like the prodigal son to 


Wolfsanger, and humbly to entreat that the lady will yet bestow her 
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hand on me. Now, doctor, what do you think? I should like to know 
your opinion in this matter. 


Volmand hesitated for a moment before delivering his opinion, and 
Gustavus exclaimed : 

“Tt is now my turn to speak. Alexander knows very well that I do 
not think much of Baron Luckmann, his wife, or his sons. Their conduct 
in this affair has been as indelicate as possible. But I really must take 
the poor lady’s part. She is a good girl; she loves Alexander ; she is 
the sufferer in this matter, and a 

The count interrupted him with : 

“ You say all this now, but when we were together at Wolfsanger, you 
remarked to me, ‘She is no wife for you; she is a mere nobody. You 
oy capricious, and will soon become weary of such insipid company as 

“Yes, I admit that I did say so; but please to remember that I also 
said, let us leave this place, and the sooner the better; do not let that 
poor girl’s peace of mind be made the sport of your vanity. What did 
you . Why, that she pleased you, such as she was. To be sure 
you added, that a pretty girl with so large a fortune was not to be 
despised ; for at that time you had the most fantastic ideas of her father’s 
wealth, in consequence of the enormous falsehoods which the younger 
brother, with his usual boasting, had induced you to believe. You made 
her fancy—and perhaps you cheated yourself into the idea—that you 
loved her; but as soon as you discovered that she was not rich, your love 
vanished. Should such be the conduct of a man of honour? Had I 
been her brother, I should never have offered you the choice between 
marrying her or fighting me, but I would have said, you shall never 
marry my sister; but either you or I shall die, because you have slighted 
an unfortunate girl whom it is my duty to protect.” 

* All this sounds very fine and grand,” said the count; “ but let us, 
in so serious a business, take into consideration that life has also a side 
which is not romantic, but practical and common-place. If we had been 
openly engaged, I might then, indeed, have been accused of injuring her; 
but it was only a flirtation between us, which no one had any right to 
take up seriously. There are many who have paid her attention, and to 
whom rumour has declared her to be engaged; why should not I have 
been similarly honoured, without doing her any injury ?” 

“ But,” cried Gustavus, “she loved you. What must not that poor 
girl have felt lately ?” 

“ But,” replied the count, “ what would she not suffer to live in utter 
penury, without any comfort but the society of a man, who would feel 
himself miserable with her ?” 

“Utter penury!” repeated Gustavus. “With the annual allowance 
her father could give her, joined to your own means, you might make 
out very well.” 

“ Might we, really!” exclaimed the count, with a sneer. “In the 
first place, I could not place much reliance on Baron Luckmann’s word, 
and I think it most probable that ‘the annual allowance’ would never be 
forthcoming. In the next place, what good would such a trifle be to me 
when I have debts to pay? And—to my misfortune—my debts are 
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tolerably heavy. And, in the third place, the munificent provision he 

romised, if it were even secure, would not be sufficient for us to live on. 
At least what J call living, which is not the same as the acceptation of 
the term among some people in Copenhagen, who literally consider it 
living when existence can be preserved, and they are not starved of cold, 
or absolutely stinted in food, and the most common necessaries of life. J 
only call it living when life, and its pleasures and elegancies can be 
enjoyed. I am young, I am in a position which offers me a thousand 
advantages, and it is my intention to live before I die. If I were to have 
a rich wife, I could ensure a pleasant existence to her and to myself: 
were I to marry a girl whose slender portion would oblige us to exercise 
the most penurious economy, we should have nothing but downright love 
wherewith to sweeten each other’s lives. How long would ¢haé last? 
‘Diner de mon cceur, et souper de mon Ame,’ as the French say, cannot 
long suffice.” 

The doctor could not forbear a smile on hearing this worldly-wise 
reasoning, and a speech so befitting prudent old age from the young 
man’s mouth. The count construed this smile into a proof that Volmand 
took his part, and continued with vivacity : 

“ What! should I sacrifice all the charms of freedom, and take upon 
myself the cares of a family to sit between four walls, and gaze wistfully 
upon every rigsdaler I was obliged to hand out? If I could have en- 
dured such a life, I would have paid my addresses long ago to my cousin, 
the Countess Emilie. She is a woman of whom any one might be proud. 
She is full of talent, witty, brilliant, and one of the leading beauties of 
the court. And, sooth to say, without any conceit on my part, I know 
that she prefers me to all her suitors; but she has little or no fortune. 
So, then, adieu to the damsel whose claims.are in dispute! She and her 
worthy parents must console themselves as best they may.” 

“Your wound, happily, must be pretty well cured,” said Gustavus, 
gravely, “since you are none the worse of the long and animated oration 
with which you have given us a proof of the strength of your lungs. I 
cannot match you in worldly wisdom, but permit me to assure you that 
life can be amply enjoyed, ay, to the highest degree, without riches. I 
know full well that penury and want destroy all domestic happiness, and 
are evils which none should bring upon themselves. But with a moderate 
competence, even though requiring frugality, shared with her one fondly 
loves, I can fancy that a paradise might be enjoyed. Shall all pleasures: 
be denied to those who are not wealthy? Cannot sources of happiness 
be found in contemplating the beauties of nature—in literature and art, 
in the society of sympathising friends, though their number may be 
limited? You seem to consider the enjoyment of life to consist in pos- 
sessing a handsome house, a splendid establishment, a swarm of servants, 
and expensive horses; in playing high—in short, in making a great show, 
dazzling the world, exciting the envy of others, and thereby gratifying 
your vanity.” 

“Pray where may be the boundaries of luxury?” said the count. 
“ What is abundance for one is not abundance for another. In my rank 
of life wealth forms the great means for obtaining pleasures and influence. 
It is very well for you to speak with such lofty disdain of riches—you who 
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are the heir to a handsome fortune. If Aunt Matilda had made her will 
in favour of her nearest relatives—of her brother and his heirs—J should 
have been very differently situated ; but no one knows better than your- 
self that there is a certain young man who has stepped between us and 
any inheritance from her.” 

Gustavus coloured deeply, but he answered, with forced calmness : 

“Neither you nor your father would have been willing to have ac- 
cepted of your aunt’s conditions: you would scarcely have given up your 
gay Copenhagen life, and consented to reside constantly in the country, 
settling yourself down in the quiet way she likes.” 

“No,” replied the count, “I could not have thought of that for a 
moment. Yet even that would be better than to bury myself with Baron 
Luckmann’s daughter in the miserable monotony of stinted circumstances 
and a secluded life in Copenhagen. Rather than agree to this, I would 
fight the other brother, and every member of the family one after the 
other, notwithstanding the risk of getting more balls lodged in my hap- 
less person. But we have now sufficiently pleaded our cause to enable 
our friend, Dr. Volmand, to pronounce judgment between us, and put an- 
end to our often-recurring disputes on the subject in question. So, my 
lord judge, we will have the sentence, if you please.” 

“Truly,” said the physician, “it is by no means easy to pronounce 
judgment on this affair, which you have done me the honour to refer to 
my decision. Your adventure confirms me in the opinion that there is no 
rule in what regards matters of that nature, but that there is a decisive 
moment in which every one will hear a voice in his own breast, telling 
him what reason dictates, urging a decision, the grounds of which he does 
not comprehend, perhaps, until long, long after. However, I must say 
that he who would place all the best joys of life under the head of those 
which wealth alone can purchase, will soon feel that they are all empti- 
ness and vanity. There is a better world, not composed of shadows, for 
which we have to prepare ourselves, and there we have to seek to secure 
a place while we are yet in this one. You, count, have certainly claims 
to distinction, and many advantages in this world ; that cannot be denied, 
but I should be very sorry to think that you had not also claims upon a 
higher state of existence. And the love of money is too often an obstacle 
in the way of the latter. In my opinion, you would be wrong to make 
any marriage which would only be so far agreeable to you that it would 
bestow wealth upon you. Would not making such a mere mercenary 
match be letting yourself down? Would not your pride revolt at thus 
selling yourself? And if you reflect a little, many evils attendant on 
such a matrimonial speculation will present themselves to you.” 

The count, with a gesture of impatience, interrupted Volmand, ex- 
claiming: 

“My dear, good doctor! can it be possible that you, also, are a 
visionary ?” 

The doctor smiled, and said with a degree of good humour, which 
softened the sarcastic in his reply : 

“If by that term you mean a person who, like the birds and winged 
insects, can soar a little way above this earth, and not stick grovelling in 
its mire, I would willingly seek to live and die a visionary.” 
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“‘ Then,” said the count, “ you are of the same opinion as Gustavus, 
that I should cheerfully marry this young lady ?” 

“ No—far from it!’ cried the doctor—“ quite the contrary! Since, 
as you declare, you would be miserable with her, it is infinitely better for 
her to suffer a temporary disappointment than that a whole life of un- 
happiness should be incurred.” 

‘* Now you speak like a sensible man!” cried the count, “and I hope 
you will lay your commands on Gustavus not to torment me any more on 
the subject ?” 

“T will, most certainly,” replied Volmand; and thereupon the discus- 
sion ended. 

But this conversation staggered Volmand in his good opinion of the 
count. He could not deny to himself that he had discovered a dark shade 
in his character, of which, though he might before have had some slight 
suspicion, he had not had any positive evidence. He much regretted to 
find any glaring fault in the young man who had made so pleasing an 
impression on him. His eyes, however, were now opened, and he ob- 
served that the count took the most selfish advantage of Gustavus’s good- 
ness of heart. It was not so much of the various sums of money which 
the count accepted from his friend that Volmand thought, but he bor- 
rowed books and many other little matters which he knew Gustavus 
valued highly, and either kept or injured them; he would get him also 
to sit up night after night with him, that he might have some one to 
talk to when he did not feel inclined to sleep, and he often detained this 
kind companion at home when he knew that he had particularly wished 
to go elsewhere ; in short, the count expected and exacted from his friend 
all those gifts and attentions which the receiver may deem small, but 
which the donor feels to be great. 

Volmand remarked to himself, “ This Falkenstierne is an exceedingly 
fascinating person, but there is a great deal of meanness in his character. 
I am extremely grieved at this, for there is something so attractive about 
him that when I see him I cannot help liking him, notwithstanding his 
possessing some bad qualities which I hate.” 

The count had now almost entirely recovered; he had begun to take 
exercise in the open air, and the physician saw no reason to prolong his 
stayin Hamburg. With cordial demonstrations of friendship on all sides, 
he and the young men parted, and he hastened to Copenhagen, where 
Helena received him most joyfully. 

He soon resumed his accustomed occupations and amusements ; and 
much of his spare time, as usual, was spent with Helena, who could never 
hear enough about his journey. The chapter of the invalid count par- 
ticularly interested her, and she recurred so often to the subject, and 
dwelt so much upon the most minute particulars respecting him, that her 
uncle began to regret having inadvertently awakened her curiosity, and 
excited her fancy in regard to his handsome patient. 

Count Munck had called on Dr. Volmand soon after his arrival in 
Copenhagen, and had expressed his grateful acknowledgments for the 
service he had rendered his stepson. The young friends also, who had 
now returned, had called on the worthy doctor—the count several times. 
Gustavus had gone to the quiet home he loved so much. 
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One day, about the latter end of August, Helena approached her 
uncle with a half-delighted, half-anxious countenance. She held in her 
hand a letter, which she placed before him, exclaiming: 

“ Read this note, uncle, and if you refuse me the pleasure to which it 
invites me, you must have had a lioness for your nurse—and there can 
be no human feeling in your heart.” 

Volmand smiled, and read the note. It was from an old friend of the 
family, a country clergyman, at whose house Helena had often visited 
with her parents, and whose daughters, whenever they came to Copen- 
hagen, stayed at Mr. Svendsen’s, for that was the name of Helena’s 
father. Helena’s former teacher, who, on taking orders, had made 
matrimonial overtures to her, which were declined, had since transferred 
his affections to the eldest daughter of the parson above-mentioned, and 
it was to her wedding that the Svendsen family were now invited. The 
aunt and her husband—who was at the same time a major and a hosier 
—with their daughters, were also asked. The hospitable clergyman wrote : 
“We intend to have a very gay wedding, after the good old fashion, 
with mirth, and music, and dancing the whole night, that the young 
folks may enjoy themselves; and, as we have plenty of accommodation, 
we hope that our guests will remain with us some days.” 

Helena’s eager, inquiring eyes were fixed on her uncle’s face, as if she 
awaited from his lips a sentence of life or death. 

“ You will say yes /” she cried, in a tone of exultation; “I read it in 
the expression of your countenance.” 

“ My dear little Helena,” said her uncle, affectionately, “TI will say 

es to this, and to every other prospect of pleasure I can obtain for you. 
tt always pains me extremely to deny you anything, and to convince you 
that your old friend, without being prompted, can think of the amuse- 
ments befitting your age, you shall see what 1 have got for you.” . 

He then drew from his pocket a ticket for a box on the principal tier 
at the theatre, and told Helena that a family of his acquaintance had 
hired that box for every Saturday evening, and had allowed him to have 
two places, one of which was to be hers. 

“TI have reserved the other place for myself,” he added, “so that I 
may follow you, and take charge of you home, even if I should not 
always have time to be with you during the whole of the performances.” 

The delighted girl threw her arms round him, and then, almost 
clearing the stairs at a bound, she flew down to the apartment where her 
parents generally sat, and holding the ticket high above her head, she 
danced about the floor in her childish joy. The good couple, entering 
into her feelings, were almost as much pleased as their daughter, and 
hastened to thank the kind uncle. 

A few days after the whole family proceeded to the abode of the 
clergyman whose daughter was going to be married, which was situated 


about seven Danish miles from the metropolis, and four from the Countess 
‘Matilda Hermansen’s country-seat. 
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SOME QUEER DOINGS AT LEIPSIC FAIR. 


BY DR. MICHELSEN, 


Tue commercial dealings carried on among the various nations of 
Europe at the Michaelmas fair at Leipsic are not unsimilar to those of 
Nijni-Novogorod, among the various tribes of Asia. In both, credit 
forms the main feature of trade, which is usually allowed to stand over 
for a whole year, until the next return of the same fair, when the accounts 
are balanced, payments made, and credit renewed on the same principle. 
It requires, therefore, on the part of the manufacturer and merchant, a 
thorough knowledge of the character and cireumstances of his customers, 
who frequently live hundreds of miles off, in some obscure place in the 
depth of a Polish wilderness or Russian forest, to sell them goods to a vast 
amount on the mere faith of a promissory note, due only after the lapse 
of twelve months, which is sometimes never redeemed, and the debtor 
lost sight of altogether. 

An inexperienced young Jew at Kalish, without trade, profession, or 
principle, or the least knowledge of merchandise, having by some wind- 
fall come into possession of 5000 thalers (about 800/.), a large sum for 
that part of the country, resolved to double the sum by repairing to the 
Leipsic fair, where he was told money and credit go together, and pur- 
chase goods for 10,000 thalers, paying in cash the half, and the other 
half after the lapse of twelve months at his next return to the fair, which 
he intended never to revisit, and to remain snugly at home, leaving his 
creditors to find him out with Diogenes’ lantern. He could see no 
reason why as a moneyed man, with a bag filled with 5000 hard thalers 
in hand, any manufacturer or merchant should refuse him credit to a 
similar amount. Acting upon that belief, he made his appearance at 
Leipsic, parading the busy streets with his bag of shining money. Having 
satisfied his curiosity about the sights of the place, he betook himself to 
business, and entering one of the large magazines, he made to the prin- 
cipal his well-digested proposal of buying for 10,000 thalers, for which 
he was to pay half in cash, and the other half—as usual in the place— 
by a promissory note due at the next return of the fair. ‘The merchant, 
as was to be expected, politely told him that he would be happy to 
number him among his customers, if he could refer him to some respect- 
able firm in the place. Not being prepared for such, to him, an impos- 
sible request, he tried several other merchants, but received invariably, to 
his dismay, the same cautious reply. Having failed in his project, he was 
sauntering despondingly about the streets, bag in hand, of course, when 
a wary cloth-manufacturer of Elsace, who was standing on the door-steps 
of his magazine, caught sight of the would-be merchant and his bag as 
he was about passing his door. 

‘* What, Moses!” exclaimed he, ‘ been in Leipsic this week, and not 
yet completed your purchases ?” 

“ Not conphetet ! Rather say, not commenced.” 

“ Are you aware that the fair terminates in a few days, and that we 
are all preparing to pack up and depart ?” 
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“That may be, but your Leipsic fair does not suit me.” 

“ And why not?” ‘ 

“ Because they won’t give me credit without reference, though I offered 
to pay the half in cash.” 

“You have never been, then, in Leipsic before, and pray, what other 
fair did you visit for your purchases ?” 

* None whatever. I have never been a tradesman before, but intended 
to become one.” 

“ And have, of course, no knowledge of merchandise ?” 

“ Not the slightest ; but that does not prevent one from making a be- 

aning.” 
ee OF course not! Jerusalem was not built in a day, you know. 
A propos, how much does your bag contain ?” 

* Five thousand thalers.” 

“ And you want credit for a similar amount?” 

* Exactly.” 

“Come in, Moses; I think you and I will become lasting friends. I 
can read in your countenance a growing and prosperous merchant, and I 
have no hesitation in giving you credit to any amount.” 

Thus encouraged, the Jew entered the magazine, and, being at a loss 
about the selection of goods, he left it to his new friend to choose for him 
from the vast variety of the stock such articles as he thought best suited 
the market. The merchant did so, but took care to put on each article 
a double price, or one hundred per cent. in excess of the reasonable 
market value, and in a short time a selection for 10,000 thalers (actually 
worth only the half) was made, the invoice written out, the money paid, 
the promissory note for 5000 thalers duly signed, and the goods ordered 
to be immediately packed and sent to their destination to Kalish. 

« And now, friend Moses, call at my private lodgings this evening, and 
we will drink a glass of wine to better acquaintance and more extended 
dealings next fair.” 


The Jew did not fail to call, and, after having quaffed a few glasses, 
said to the merchant : 


“T must ask you now for a little present for my family, no matter how 
small.” 


‘That you shall have with pleasure, and to an amount that will sur- 

rise you.” 

And, fetching from his desk the promissory note for 5000 thalers, he 
handed it to the Jew, as a gift and present for his family. 

“Indeed,” said the Jew, “I would prefer a silk handkerchief to this 
bit of paper.” 

“I thought so from the first when I saw you, that you consider your 
bill of hand a mere waste-paper. And so did I, friend, when selling you 
my goods at double their real value, and now”—tearing the bill to pieces 
—‘that you have got the real value for your money, and have no longer 
to fear any creditor here, I hope to see you again next Michaelmas fair, 


a better man in principle and experience. Farewell ; and here is also a 
silk handkerchief for your family.” 
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SIX WEEKS AT HUNSDON MANOR. 
CONCLUDING PART. 


A FEW mornings after poor Tony’s death I received letters from home, 
in which my people expressed themselves as much aggrieved by my pro- 
tracted and unaccountable absence. My sister Amy, in her edition of 
the family remonstrance, threw out dark hints and surmises touching the 
cause of my long delay, and in conclusion alluded to some important 
event with which I was to be made acquainted on the condition of my 
speedy return, confirming thereby certain suspicions I had long enter- 
tained respecting my little sister. I felt, however, that their reproaches 
were but just, and that in fact no legitimate reason any longer existed for 
delaying my departure. And yet, as I came to this resolution, a feeling 
of keen regret arose within me. At all times the word good-by is fraught 
with mournful meaning. Sad things are those last words and last looks, 
whether bestowed on the life-like or on the inanimate. Even the most 
indifferent of people or places acquire a borrowed value and interest when 
we are looking upon them for the last time ; and we begin to think, as 
we wish them farewell in the softened mood of parting, that we never 
prized them according to their merits. It is cold consolation to adduce 
that, in the wear and tear of life, this feeling should be suppressed as a 
thoroughly useless one, or only to be regarded in the light of a necessary 
evil, or wholesome discipline. Perhaps it may be so, but, speaking from 
personal experience, I maintain that “ good-by” falls with as mournful a 
cadence on myear now, in the maturity of manhood, as it did when I 
strained my eyes to catch the last glimpse of my mother’s face as the 
carriage which conveyed me to school bore me rapidly away from the 
delights of home to the severer routine of school-life. On the present 
occasion my thoughts recurred to the pleasant weeks I had passed at 
Hunsdon. My kind host and hostess, dear old Guy, sweet Ethel Mor- 
daunt, each and all took their place in my category; and yet, great as 
my regard was for them all, sorry as I should unquestionably be to leave 
them, there was still another and a deeper cause for my regret in quitting 
Hunsdon ; some one from whom it would be much harder to part, some 
one who, almost insensibly to myself, had become so entwined and bound 
up with all my day-dreams, that I could no longer dissociate her from 
all my hopes of future happiness, with the prospect of my departure close 
at hand, and the conviction that not so easily could I resign the societ: 
of Lady Margaret, and I could no longer blind my eyes to the fact that 
I loved her. 

Then followed in quick succession the alternations of hope and doubt 
as to the nature of her own feelings on the subject, a phase of mind 
common, I take it, to all men in a like position. As I leisurely proceeded 
with the business of dressing that morning, I conned over in retrospection 
the many trifling circumstances which I had led myself to believe were 
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-symptoms of an interest on her part, calling to mind the very expression 

of -her eyes, the deepening bloom in her cheek as I touched on subjects 
nearer and dearer than the ordinary topics of conversation. But then, 
again, the very frankness of her nature made me fear. What if, after 
all, her very interest in me sprang only from the fact of my being the 
intimate friend of Guy, who stood to her more in the light of a brother 
than of a cousin ! 

Hitherto I had flattered myself that I understood that most perplexing 
of all studies—in comparison with which the dead languages are a joke— 
namely, women and their ways. In the present instance my knowledge 
certainly availed me little. That Lady Margaret was a coquette I never 
for an instant wronged her by surmising, and though possibly like all 
young and attractive women, she had no objection to the admiration she 
received, yet I knew that her loyal nature was free from all taint of the 
kind. One moment I resolved to end my suspense by asking at once my 
fate, and in the next innumerable hesitations and tormenting doubts re- 
curring, induced me to pause before finally deciding on tempting the 
chance that might in a moment dispel the hopes I had formed. Some 
people affirm that second thoughts are best, but I am of opinion that on 
a occasions the preference should be given to the first impulse, and 

at 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


When I entered the breakfast-room that morning, I found every one 


down before me. The people who had letters were still deep in their 
contents, whilst the less fortunate individuals who were minus were won- 
dering discontentedly what had become of their usual correspondents. 

A certain and established rule at Hunsdon was that no one could 
receive their morning letters before Sir Robert Aylmer distributed them. 
It may have been a peculiar fancy of the worthy baronet’s, but it was 
one to which all of course subscribed, as was only right and proper they 
should do. Being purely conservative in my notions, I hold that a man’s 
Jaws in his own house should be binding as those of the Medes and 
Persians on his guests. In deference to certain official communications 
that I occasionally received, Sir Robert, with his usual kindness, made 
an exception in my favour, consequently my letters were both read and 
digested before I appeared at the breakfast-table. Lady Aylmer informed 
me, as I bade her good morning, that Ethel was actually strong enough 
to contemplate taking a short walk. Guy was in the highest spirits, and 
Sir Robert and Bob were deep in the discussion of another hunt to which 
they were going. On that particular morning each person looked so 
particularly bright and happy, that I did not feel disposed at that moment 
to announce the unpleasant necessity of terminating my sojourn amongst 
them. My eyes wandered in search of Lady Margaret, who was standing 
in one of the windows reading a letter, and so deeply engrossed by it 
did she appear, that she did not hear me as I advanced to wish her good 
morning. Her back was turned towards me, as I came up close to her, 
and I heard her distinctly exclaim to herself, in a tone of unmistakable 
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joy, “Dear, dear Frank!” My name, dear reader, let me observe, is 
John, but who the deuce was Frank? I have no wish to recal my 
feelings at that particular moment, let it suffice that they bore some 
resemblance to those of a man who has discovered too late that he has 
built his castle on a quicksand. I knew perfectly well that Lady Mar- 
garet had no brother bearing the name of Frank, and I could not there- 
fore compose my jealous fears with the crumb of consolation this suppo- 
sition might otherwise have afforded me. When at last she turned round 
her face was radiant with smiles, and possibly she did not observe the 
reserve of my manner as I replied to her kind greeting. During break- 
fast she was in the most exuberant spirits, which drew from Guy the 
remark, “ Something very pleasant must have come to you by post this 
morning, Margaret, you look the embodiment of a sunbeam !” 

“She has had a letter from her lover perhaps,” observed Bob, at random. 
And I looked quickly and suspiciously at her, to watch the effect of his 
words. 

She laughed gaily, but it did not escape my notice that she coloured 
likewise as she answered evasively, 

“TI have had pleasant letters, Bob.” 

That morning, for the first time, I looked forward with but little plea- 
sure to our usual ride. And yet I could not bring myself to resign the 
sweet charm of her society, though her very presence augmented the 
jealous apprehensions filling my mind. Before starting on our ride, I had 
oceasion to speak to Aylmer, whom I found in his father’s library. As I 
was again leaving the room, my attention was arrested by a miniature 
hanging against the wall that I had not chanced to observe before. It 
was that of a young and very handsome man, the beauty of whose face 
was rather marred by a certain indecision in the expression of the mouth, 
contrasting strangely with the high intellectual brow and the deep-set, 
earnest eyes. 

“What a good-looking fellow!” I exclaimed. ‘ Who is it, Guy?” 

“Oh, that is Frank Aylmer,” he answered ; “don’t you know him? 
He is a first cousin of mine.” 

“ Frank Aylmer!” I repeated mechanically. - 

“Yes. He is a good fellow,” said Guy. “I always liked poor 
Frank.” 

“Why poor Frank Aylmer?” I asked, for the conviction flashed across 
me that this was the “ Frank” par excellence—my rival, and consequent 
aversion. Guy’s answer confirmed my suspicion. 

“ Well, to let you into a secret,” he said, confidentially—* which of 
course, old fellow, you must not divulge-—Frank has been for years—from 
his early boyhood, indeed, I think—very much attached to Margaret—a 
desperate case. Poor fellow, it has been the dream of his life.” 

“ And she?” I interrupted, hastily. ‘ Does she not care for him ?” 

“That is precisely the information I cannot give you, for I don’t 
know,” replied Guy, poking the fire in a puzzled, meditative manner. 
“‘ Margaret and myself, as you know, have ever been on the most confi- 
dential terms ; yet I have never been able to ascertain the real bearings of 
that story, that is to say, as far as she herself is concerned. There never 
could be a doubt of Frank’s devotion to her; but of her feelings towards 
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him I know nothing, for on that one subject she has never opened her li 
to me. Sometimes I fancy that Margaret must care for him, for oe 
manifests the greatest interest in all matters concerning him.” 

This speech of Guy’s was simply brutal ; so at least I voted it at the 
moment, though I might have reflected that he could not be aware of the 
grave import the subject he was discussing so coolly bore for me. 

After a pause he added in a questioning tone, “ And if Margaret does 
not like Frank, who on earth does she care for? And why doesn’t she 
marry ? Certainly not from want of opportunities, as I can testify.” 

“ Of course not,’ I answered, coldly, as I left the room, for I was in no 
mood to continue a conversation so utterly antagonistic to my own feelings, 
each word of which only tended to shatter the hopes I had so delusively 
formed. 

The horses were at the door, and I found Lady Margaret waiting in the 
hall. I thought that I had never before seen her look so well as she did 
that morning. There is no costume more calculated to set off a perfectly 
symmetrical figure than a well-made riding-habit, and certainly Lady 
Margaret looked to great advantage in hers. Never, indeed, had she 
appeared more brilliant or more fascinating. And as I rode by her side, 
drinking in the tones of her sweet voice, or gazing at her bright face, 
the thought was intolerable to me that another possessed the coveted boon 
of her love, and I strove in vain to shake off the depression caused by 
this reflection, my efforts, however, to adopt the happy unconcerned tone of 
her conversation proved ineffectual. By degrees Lady Margaret’s manner 
became graver, as if marking her sense of the unusual restraint of mine. 
Once or twice, when she spoke kindly and deprecatingly, almost after the 
fashion of a child who wishes to atone for an unconscious offence, I was 
strongly tempted to unfold the tale of my grievance; to tell her then that 
I loved her; but the recollection of Frank Aylmer, and of the heartfelt 
loving tones in which she had uttered his name, checked my impulse, and 
the words died away on my lips. I cared too much for her to dread the 
mortification of a refusal, but I confess that I could not sufficiently steel 
my heart to the encounter of her acknowledged preference for another 
than myself. Kind as her manner was, its very softness jarred upon me 
as I thought that not from any warmer feeling than friendship might it 
arise. I cannot subscribe to the sophistry of believing that where love is 
denied friendship can be the atonement for its absence. 

After a ride of more than usual length—for purposely I had prolonged 
it, feeling that it was our last—we returned home. All the vivacity of 
Lady Margaret’s manner had vanished, and as we rode slowly through the 
park she appeared absent and preoccupied. “She is doubtless thinking 
of ‘ Frank!” was my mental observation, and the reflection did not tend 
to raise either my spirits or my temper. 

We found Ethel in the dining-room on our return—her first appear- 
ance at luncheon. She was looking pale and delicate, but very lovely, 
in a small cap, which, alas! the loss of her luxuriant hair from the effects 
of the fever had necessitated her wearing. 

“ Doesn’t Ethel look jolly in her cap and wig?” inquired Bob, in the 
pauses of the enormous luncheon he was consuming. “I wonder, Mar- 
garet, how you would look in them. Judging from your face, my dear, 

should say that your ride had slightly bored you.” 
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“ Why, Bob?” said Lady Margaret, quickly. ‘You are quite mis- 
taken. I have enjoyed my ride very much—on the contrary.” 

“ Well, then, appearances don’t justify facts. Have you and Vernon 
been quarrelling ?” 

“ the absurd you are, Bob!” returned Lady Margaret, with a slight 
laugh. But a shade of annoyance passed over her face, which did not 
escape her tormentor’s notice, who, however, with ready penitence and 
tact, rattled on upon some other subject 

After luncheon I accompanied Sir Robert Aylmer to his kennels for 
the purpose of inspecting some new retrievers which had arrived, and 
from thence to some stables that were in process of building, and which 
were a source of constant anxiety to Sir Robert, whose ideas on the sub- 
ject not corresponding with those of Guy, he had appealed to me as 
umpire. I did my best to concentrate my thoughts on the knotty point 
submitted to my dediden, but occasionally I made an observation rather 
wide of the mark, and was recalled to a sense of the delinquency by the 
hasty and astonished looks cast upon me by Sir Robert. Once a Fo I 
replied to a question of his, “ Yes, Sir Robert, I quite agree with you, 
that stall is too narrow,” he stared at me in amazement, and exclaimed, 
“ But, my dear fellow, I don’t think so; and a minute ago you decided 
that it was full wide.” 

I apologised for my mistake, and once more turned my attention to the 
question in agitation. Perhaps the effort it cost me to succeed in doing 
so became obvious at last to Sir Robert’s perception, for, after a while, 
he left me to my own devices, and went on his way elsewhere, secretl 
chafing, perhaps (and very justly so), at my stupidity and unaccountable 
absence of mind. 

The afternoon was dull and dreary: the wind moaning mournfully 
through the trees, and the leaves driving along the walks, spoke of the 
wintry days that were coming ere long. As I walked dinen h the 
gardens I observed that the fading dahlias, drooping under the withering 
influence of the night frosts, were almost the sole remaining survivors of 
the rich and gorgeous flowers that but a few weeks ago were blazing 
in all their summer beauty and luxuriance. 

I could not help contrasting the aspect of this afternoon with that of 
my arrival at Hunsdon, and in a restless, discontented mood I re-entered 
the house. Even that wore a deserted look. Guy was probably with 
Ethel in Lady Aylmer’s sitting-room, and Lady Aylmer had gone out 
driving, accompanied, no doubt, by Lady Margaret. A curious feeling 
of loneliness came over me as I sauntered into the library, where a bright 
fire blazed cheerfully on the hearth, and I was about to take possession of 
an arm-chair and a book, imagining myself to be the sole occupant of 
the room, when I suddenly perceived Lady Margaret seated in one of the 
deep bay-windows at the farther end of the library. A book was lying 
open on her lap, but she was not reading, and she was sitting with her 
head resting on her hand, her eyes fixed in dreamy abstraction apparently 
on the prospect without. 

I can see her now, as she sat there then, in an easy, careless attitude, 
her black silk dress sweeping in graceful folds about her (“ why do not 
women always dress in black silk, that most becoming of all attires?”), 
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the faint rays of the declining sun falling on the rich and glossy masses 
of her dark hair, and playing over the shining surface of her dress. She 
started as I walked up. to the window, as if disturbed from some deep 
reverie. 

“ You did not go out again, then, Lady Margaret?” I said. 

“‘ No,” she replied, “ Bob went with my aunt instead, and it is not a 
very tempting afternoon.” 

“T dislike particularly,” I said, ‘this kind of dreary-looking day. I 
am always more or less disagreeably impressed by it.” 

“T suppose it has very much the same effect upon most people,” ob- 
served Lady Margaret, “though I really believe it depends upon the 
actual state of one’s spirits at the time. A sunny day is sometimes more 
cheerless than a cloudy one, when it happens to contrast with the mood 
we are in. There are times also when a dreary afternoon, such as this, is 
coloured by the light of one’s own thoughts.” 

“In that case, Lady Margaret, I may infer that the dreariness of to- 
day is brightened by the recollection of the agreeable tidings of this 
morning.” 

“ Who told you?” she asked, looking up in surprise. ‘ Ethel cannot 
keep a secret.” 

It was true, then! And she admitted it with so much frankness. For 
one moment I did not trust myself to speak, but at length I said, in a 
tone.of forced composure : 

“I must exonerate Miss Mordaunt from all share in the betrayal of 
your secret; from her I have heard nothing. You must pardon my pre- 
sumption in speaking to you on the subject, and, at the same time, allow 
me to offer you my congratulations.” 

“Thank you,” she said, warmly. “It is, indeed, a subject of congra- 
tulation. I wish you knew Frank, for I am sure you would like him.” 

Like him! I hated him with an intensity bordering on insanity. And 
she could speak so carelessly, unheeding the death-blow she was thus 
dealing to all my hopes, utterly regardless of my feelings on the subject. 

“Tt is so pleasant to know,” she continued, with the most astounding 
composure, “that Frank has every prospect of happiness in his marriage, 
for she is in every way calculated a 

“She! Who do you mean?” I broke in hastily. 

Lady Margaret looked at me with astonishment. “ His future wife I 
allude to, of course,’ she answered, ‘“‘Frances Trevor.” 

“Frances Trevor !’? I echoed eagerly. “Do you mean fo say that he 
isnot going to marry———””_ I paused, suddenly a new light broke upon 
me. Whata foolI had been! After all Lady Margaret had never cared 
for him beyond a sisterly or cousinly regard, as was proved by her un- 
qualified pleasure at the prospect of Bis marriage.” 

** Did you not know that he was engaged to Frances Trevor?” re- 
sumed Lady Margaret. ‘I imagined that you had heard all about it.” 

I made no reply, having no longer the slightest interest in Frank 
Aylmer or his matrimonial projects, and for some moments I remained 
silent, inexpressibly relieved by this unlooked-for turn of affairs—in my 
abstraction ruthlessly breaking off one by one the blossoms of a mag- 
nificent tea-rose, standing in a jardiniére close to me, until recalled to a 
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sense of the depredations I was committing by a laughing remonstrance 
from Lady Margaret : 

“Have mercy on Aunt Aylmer’s poor roses!” she said, gathering up 
the flowers as they fell at her feet. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons!” I said, as I looked at the rose-tree, 
deriuded of all its glories by my destructive hand. After a pause I added, 
without looking at her, “ My letters of this morning, Lady Margaret, 
were not of so pleasing a nature as yours, for I regret to say that they 
will necessitate my departure to-morrow, being a summons that I can no 
longer disregard, from my people at home, whom I suppose I have rather 
neglected.” 

“To-morrow! So soon,” exclaimed Lady Margaret, hastily, in a low 
tone.” And when I glanced at her I saw that the colour had mounted 
in a crimson flush to her face, fading away as quickly, and leaving it quite 
pale. Presently she resumed, “Of course it is but natural that your 
family should wish for your return after so long an absence.” 

The words were formal, but there was a certain tremor in her voice that 
belied their coldness. 

“I know that I ought to go,”’ I replied ; “ but believe me, Lady Mar- 
garet, it is with deep regret and pain that I shall leave Hunsdon, where 
the days have passed only too quickly.” 

She made no answer. Her face was partially turned away, but as I 
caught a glimpse of it for a moment I fancied—nay, I felt almost sure— 
that I saw tears standing in her eyes. 

“Lady Margaret,” I began, and my voice sounded to myself husky 
and indistinct, “ pleasant as my stay here has been in all respects, there 
is one person alone who has rendered it to me the brightest time of my 
life as yet; and that person is yourself. I offer you no passing passion, 
that time can efface or absence may weaken, but the strong and abiding 
love of one who has met for, the first time the guiding influence of his 
life, for such, indeed, I feel that you are to me. Before I knew you I 
will not deny that ambition filled up in a great measure, if not the first 
place, yet one of the first places in my heart. Now I have learned to feel 
that all worldly plans and projects are valueless to me in comparison with 
the one great stake on which I have ventured my chances af future hap- 
piness. I await the decision of my fate at your hands. If I have lulled 
myself into false hopes; if, indeed, I am to find, too late, that such a 
blessing as your love can never be mine; tell me so at once I beseech you, 
and I will endeavour to meet the blow, and to bear it with the courage 
worthy of one whom you might have loved.” 

I paused, awaiting her reply, but none came. The little hand resting 
on her lap trembled, until the roses with which it was filled quivered as 
if moved by a faint breeze. Was she hesitating, reflecting how best to 
couch the refusal my heart dreaded, reluctant to witness the pain her 
kind heart recoiled from inflicting. For a moment I thought so, and I 
said, 

* Your silence, Lady Margaret, seems to give confirmation to my fears. 
If, indeed, it is so, I would have you remember that the fault is mine 
alone—not yours. J must bear the penalty of an undue presumption, for 
which I ask you to pardon me. I qo not urge you to answer me if such 
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is the case, for I would not willingly force upon you one additional regret, 
knowing as I do how truly your heart would shrink from causing pain to 
any one. May God bless you, and enable me to bear my bitter disap- 
pointment.” 

I was turning away when she placed her hand upon my arm, and for 
the first time raised her face, covered with blushes. In a low, almost in- 
articulate tone she said, 

“Don’t go! You mistake. I did not mean + 

Her voice failed her, but I read in the expression of the large, earnest 
eyes raised to mine, what words could never convey half so well, the 
realisation of my fondest hopes. The next instant I clasped her in my 
arms and covered her sweet face with passionate kisses. 

I will spare my readers any further details of a love scene, which I trust 
they will agree with me in thinking is always far better imagined than 
described, and where the drama is usually more interesting to the actors 
than to the audience. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that when, two months later, I found my- 
self again on my way back to the scene of my diplomatic duties, ny 
regret at leaving dear old England in the rear was merged in the all- 
absorbing consolation of taking with me the dearest and most charming 
little wife in the world. 


SPORT IN NORWAY.* 


Guancine at the map of Norway and Sweden, and looking at the 
almost numberless Jakes and rivers by which the two countries are inter- 
sected—one set running in the one direction to the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
the other to the North Sea—not to mention the thousands that pour 
their waters into the Baltic, the Cattegat, and the Skager Rack, we 
have often felt that the report that every yard of water is leased, and 
is in the hands of Englishmen, and that a man “ might as soon expect to 
get a seat in parliament as to obtain any salmon-fishing in Norway,” . 
must be a misstatement or an exaggeration. No doubt that a large por- 
tion of the best salmon rivers are leased, and, wherever there is a town 
or good hostelry, little fishing can be anticipated, for with that eye to 
creature comforts which led Piscator and Venator to an “ honest ale- 
house,” where was “a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty 
ballads stuck about the wall,” so does the travelling Waltonian like to fix 
his quarters within hail of some pleasant seter—not to mention the 
much admired szeter piges—by which the damsels are meant—not the 
porkers. 


* Sport in Norway, and Where to Find It. By Rev. M. R. Barnard, B.A. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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But there are thousands of lakes, fiords, rivers, and fosses in Scan- 
dinavia, where there are more or less fish, while there are not even hun- 
dreds of anglers. Mr. Barnard has written a work especially to point out 
this interesting fact, and to explain where these lakes and streams lie, 
province after province, with the routes to the various rivers, adding a vast 
variety of other information regarding bear and lynx hunting, the rein- 
deer and elk, the feathered game of Norway, and the vegetable produc- 
tions. A practical work of such a description has long been a great de- 
sideratum, for although Murray’s Handbook and other guides notice the 
chief rivers which are generally leased, as also such waters as are crossed 
by the main routes, and where the local inns are in consequence crammed 
with anglers and sportsmen, Mr. Barnard addresses himself to the con- 
sideration of the waters primarily, and how to get at them as a secondary 
matter. It appears from his experience that the independent angler, 
whose delight is in glorious scenery, to whom the fresh mountain air and 
free life constitute the chief charm of the sport, and who is not afraid of 
venturing out of beaten paths, cannot expect trout or salmon to swarm in 
every river; but he tells us that a man who is blessed with a good consti- 
tution, who does not object to locomotion, and who does not mind 
“roughing it a bit,” can always meet with “fair sport.” And what is 
more, he adds, such an independent rover may sometimes meet with better 
sport than he who leases a fishery, for the one is necessarily a fixture, 
while the other can move from place to place, and try his luck in many 
waters. 


But still there are difficulties to surmount. In some places the in- 


habitants themselves monopolise the fishing, or injure it by staking and 
dragging. Some rivers are unapproachable for mud, and in others the 
rocks are so high that if you hook a fish from land you cannot gaff him. 
Again in the northern rivers : 


A knowledge of the waters, which experience alone can give, is needful to 
nsure success in the northern rivers, otherwise days are lost in fishing places 
where there are no fish. Early in the season the deep pools below the fosses 
and rapids are best. Later on the fish take to the strongest streams, and in 
autumn lie above the largest falls and rapids. Here it requires nerve, good 
boatmen, and stout tackle. In such places, by a skilful stroke at the moment 
of hooking your fish, you may succeed in turning him up stream, otherwise 
you lose him to a certainty. It is hazardous work, and requires experience. 


In some of the lakes the pike-perch (gjors or norsk) may be taken 
weighing up to thirty pounds. This fish is highly esteemed for the 
table. 


“ Perhaps of all sport,” Mr. Barnard says, “(let us exclude lion and 
tiger hunting—bear-shooting is comparatively tame), that of hunting the 


wild reindeer is the most inspiriting, and possesses the greatest attrac- 
tions : 


Glorious sport as salmon-fishing may be and is, yet, to come up on the 
fjelds after having been pent up in the valleys for six weeks, and to breathe 
é pure, fresh mountain air, affords a relief to body and mind which ex- 
perience alone can fully appreciate. Grouse are generally abundant (not the 
red —_ of Scotland, though I believe they are exactly the same species, 
the difference in plumage being only caused by climatic influences), and 
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igan may be found everywhere on the high fjelds. But reindeer-hunting 
is the peculiar charm of the mountains of Norway. I am not going to indulge 
in any hypothesis as to the orthographical way of spelling the word, therefore, 
reader, free your minds from any alarm on that score. 


The wild reindeer may be found on the high fjelds of Norway, as far 
south as latitude 60 deg., wherever the altitude is above the limit of the 
willow and the birch, viz., about three thousand four hundred feet. They 
are more numerous in the west and south-west of the mountain plateaux 
than in the north-east, probably owing to the absence of Lapps in those 
parts, who hunt them eawnd and wherever they can. Neither is the 
wolf, the Lapp’s constant companion, so numerous as in the north-eastern 
districts, where the mountains are skirted by interminable masses of forest, 
and where the wolves have their regular home: 


The reindeer is unquestionably the most numerous of the large game of 
Norway, the red deer and elk being a few in number. Yet, in 
proportion to their number, the quantity which falls a prey to the hunter’s 
rifle is very unimportant; for they frequent the most inaccessible parts of the 
country, and nature has, moreover, provided them with extremely sensitive 
organs of smell. It is of course a matter of extreme difficulty, and in fact 
only approximately possibly, to ascertain with any degree of precision the 
numbers of wild reindeer which are annually slaughtered. But when one 
takes into consideration the quantity of venison which is to be found in almost 
every house in those districts which are frequented by these animals, bearing 
in mind that nearly every farmer is a hunter, some of whom kill as many as 
fifty head per annum (not unfrequently ten on a single excursion), it cannot be 
computed at less than between two and three thousand yearly. Such being 
the case, there must a¢ /east be from twenty to thirty thousand wild reindeer 
in Norway, in order to admit of such a yearly diminution. Perhaps it would 
be nearer the mark to estimate it at nearly double this number; for it is hard 
to suppose that one in every ten is annually killed ; and this is the more pro- 
bable whep it is borne in mind that the flocks of tame deer in Finland and 
Nordland amount to twenty-eight thousand head, as above stated. 

During the winter months the reindeer keep to the high fjelds. Their food 
at this time consists almost entirely of reindeer moss and other lichens. Occa- 
sionally they descend into the regions of the birch and willow, to eat the bark 
from the trees ; but in spring they commence to migrate downwards from their 
lofty altitudes to visit the grassy dales in the vicinity of the szters, while 
further on in the summer they may often be seen grazing in the valleys be- 
tween the high fjelds. Occasionally they may be seen in early summer grazing 

uietly amongst the cattle. Should the mosquitoes prove very troublesome, 
the does betake themselves again to the regions of snow; but the old bucks, 
whose hides are not usually of such a delicate texture, find the sweet grass in 
the lowlands too attractive to be relinquished for the sake of a few trouble- 
some gnats, and get uncommonly plump and fat. If the summer is an uncom- 
monly rainy one, as has been the case for the last three years, the numerous 
fungi which the moisture draws forth seduces them into the Scotch and spruce 
fir forests, where they grow in abundance. 


It is not considered sport to shoot any of these twenty-eight thousand 
tame reindeer, any more than it would be to shoot deer in a park in 
England ;.and the Lapps are very apt to take the law into their own 
hands with regard to poachers in Finmark. 


Some years ago a number of convicts escaped from the fortress of Vardo- 
huus. In order to obtain food they had recourse to killing tame reindeer. 
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This exasperated the Lapps beyond measure. They tracked these unfortu- _ 
nate poachers from place to place, slowly, but as surely as the bloodhound 
follows on the track of a runaway slave. For years nothing was heard of 
them, till at last their blanched skeletons were found, bearing evident signs 


that their former inmates had fallen into the hands of their remorseless and 
avenging pursuers. 


It — with regard to the elk, that it made its appearance in the 
peninsula of Scandinavia, in company with the reindeer, at a time when 
the province of Scania was connected with the continent of Germany : 


Judging from the numerous fossil remains that have been found in the 

— and morasses of Scania, it may be inferred that elk-deer were 
ormerly very numerous here, and also of a larger size than the animals now 
existing. And even in the medieval ages they must have been tolerably 
plentiful in these parts, for among the remains of slaughtered animals which a 
few years ago were discovered in the vicinity of the convents in that pro- 
vince, elk bones and horns were found in abundance, bearing evident marks 
of the knife or saw of the cook. 

But gradually, as the land was reclaimed and put under cultivation, and, 
in consequence, became more thickly inhabited, the elk-deer seem to have 
shifted their quarters more towards the north, where the immense ranges of 
forest and wild mountain tracks afforded an insuperable (in those days) 
hindrance to the advance of civilisation. 

It appears from some Very old documents that the elk-deer is mentioned 
as one of the “ noxious animals” in one of the provinces of Sweden; it may 
therefore be assumed that it was numerous in those days. At the present 
day it is found in Sweden, south of the province of East Gothland, and is 
more numerous in Jemteland, Herjedal, and Dalarne, than in any other 
parts of the country. Angermannland is its northernmost boundary. It is 


not found, I believe, above the limit of Scotch fir, or about three thousand 
feet above the sea. 


Elk-deer have, during the last twenty years, been steadily on the in- 
crease, not only owing to the protection afforded them by law, but 
because they have abandoned the more northerly and easterly districts for 
quarters where the wolf has not been in such large numbers. 

According to an old saying, the elk-hunter must not only have a firm and 
steady hand, a sure eye, and a trusty rifle, but he must also be possessed of a 
hard heart. A dying elk, they say, looks at his murderer in a most reproach- 
ful and pitiful manner. I have read of a man who had killed several elks in 
his time. One day, when out hunting, he came upon a couple, and took aim 
at the largest one. The ball struck the animal in a mortal part, but it did 
not immediately fall to the ground. Meanwhile, it kept getting weaker and 
weaker from loss of blood, which gushed forth from the wound, but still kept 
its eyes steadily fixed on the man, looking at him in a most reproachful 
manner. Moved with compassion, he stepped forward to put an end to the 
poor beast’s sufferings with his ‘ tolle-kniv,” when just as he was going to 
give the coup de grace, the animal cast such a look at him that he was obliged 
to turn aside till it was dead. Meanwhile, the second elk, as is often the 
case, had returned to look after its companion. Here was achance! Two 
elks in one day is not such a despicable bag to one gun. But the ordeal 
through which his nerves had recently passed had completely upset him, so 
that he could not find in his heart to shoot it. Then and there he made a 
solemn vow that as long as he lived he would never raise gun any more 
against an elk, for it seemed to him as if he had for all the world been guilty 
of murder. The memory of the scene haunted him, I suppose, like the 
killing of the albatross did the “ ancient mariner.” 
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Amongst the wild animals of Norway, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
and the glutton are the elk’s deadliest foes. 

With respect to the feathered game, the fjerpe or gelinotte (Tetrao 
bonasia) is the best for the table, but it affords the worst sport. These 
birds live almost solely in forests of spruce fir, where they are to be met 
with in the thickest and most retired glades. Mr. Barnard thinks that 
this valuable game bird would thrive admirably in some of our Scotch 
forests, or even in parks in England where they would not be exposed to 
disturbance. The great difficulty seems to be to get them there. The 
capercalzie are generally plentiful in large forest districts. Black game 
are also very numerous in parts of Norway. The ryper, or goes | 
grouse, is supposed to be the same bird as the red grouse of the Britis 
Isles, the difference of plumage being only occasioned by climate. 
Ptarmigan are found in all the high fjelds of Norway. Partridges have 
of late been on the increase in the south and south-western parts of the 
country. There are many other birds, especially such as are aquatic, as 
duck, widgeon, teal, woodcock, snipe, &c. ; alk as there are plenty of 
wild animals to prey upon the running game, so the feathered game have 
also abundant enemies. For the fifteen years, from 1846 to 1860, the 
marvellous quantity of forty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-three 
eagles are stated to have been killed, giving an average of about three 
thousand two hundred and thirty per annum. 

To sum up in the words of our author: 


If a man be a true lover of nature, and a true sportsman into the bargain 
(and how often do the two go together !), the pleasure and gratification he 
will experience from rambling through the wild and glorious scenery of 
“gamle Norge” will prove a compensation to any disappointment he may 
undergo in the matter of sport. If the free life, the grandeur of the forests, 
and the desolate, nay, savage, wildness of the fjelds, the noble cascades, and, 
not the least, the pure atmosphere of the mountains, possess charms for him, 
I may say the principal charms, so that whatever sport comes in his way is" 
looked on as subordinate to the former, and will prevent him growling and 
grumbling when he returns to his night quarters, that “he has come all the 
way to Norway merely to shoot this wretched brace of ryper ;” or that “he 
has gone dear-slaving through the forest days together and seen nothing but 
a capercalzie rising a hundred yards out of shot ;” then a visit to Norway 
will amply repay him, both as regards body and mind. But if, on the other 
hand, he expects to make a large bag of grouse, and will be disappointed if 
he cannot kill, at least, his twenty brace a day, and fall in with a bear or two, 
and kill sundry reindeer, and perhaps an elk, then by all means let him stay 
= a Norway is essentially a country for sportsmen, and not at all a place 
or shooters. 
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Part L 


A WRITER of our own day, in a work descriptive of English 
manners and scenery, says, “In truth, I believe that the chief 
delight and advantage of this kind of literature is not for any real 
information that it supplies to untravelled people, but for reviving 
and reawakening the emotions of persons already acquainted with 
the scenes described;” and then adds, “therefore the longer and 
better known a thing may be, so much the more eligible is it as the 
subject of a descriptive sketch.” If this be true, a gossip about one 
of our own English counties will not be unacceptable. Those who 
have already wandered amid the gloomy peaks and sunny dales of 
Derbyshire may find some pleasant memories reawakened by read- 
ing of the scenes they have visited, while those whose taste for 
foreign travel has been chilled by the uninviting revelations of 
Viator Verax, or by the dread of the exorbitant charges of French 
and Swiss landlords, will not regret to hear of home scenery, which 
may be enjoyed without encountering any of these désagremens. 

tarting, then, from King’s-cross, and going through the green 
pastures of the Midland counties, where,— 
Cows come wading in the pool 
Underneath the sallows ; 
Oxen stand, themselves to cool, ~ 
In the bright blue shallows ; 
Meads with grass and flowers are gay, 
Frisky horses snort and neigh, 


Calves are racing mad for play, 
Swine are in the fallows,— 


passing Leicester, with its tall manufactory chimneys; admiring as 
we were whisked past it the graceful spire of Queniborough 
Church, and catching a hasty glimpse of the large lime-works at 
Barrow, we reached Derby Station, whence, crossing and recrossing 
the river Derwent, we were carried on to aig the point of 
junction for the Buxton and Matlock Railway. From Ambergate 
the scenery gradually changes from meadow-land and cultivated 
fields to a succession of hills clothed with rich woods; the rail 
sweeps along the valle following the course of the river. Cromford, 
where Sir Richard Ackwright’s first cotton-mill was erected, is 
passed; and then the little station of Matlock Bath comes into 
sight, lying at the foot of the magnificent High Tor, through the 
heart of which a tunnel, one of many, has been cut in the progress 
of the line towards Buxton. It would be difficult to find a village 
more thoroughly pretty than that of Matlock Bath, the ter 
portion of it nestling in its valley, and surrounded by rocks and 
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heights of infinite grandeur. Up the sides of some of these heights 

icturesque villas have been built, the gardens of which creep gaily 
fem to the edge of the Derwent, while the placid river runs at the 
foot of all, now reflecting the gigantic Tors that rise perpendicular 
from its banks; now broken into ripples as it makes its way through 
the branches of trees that dip into it; now forming miniature 
cataracts over the embankments raised across it by the great mill- 
owners of the neighbourhood. The one street of the village has the 
high-sounding name of Museum Parade, from the number of shops 
in it, in which Derbyshire spar and Italian marble are exhibited in 
every degree of beauty and value, from mosaics rivalling those of 
Florence to the mottoed sixpenny cups and sugar-plum boxes made 
of the common spar and gypsum of Derbyshire. An ascent of the 
High Tor is one of the first excursions from Matlock. So much care 
is taken to keep the walks in order that it is easily accomplished, and 
the views that are gained from every point in mounting well repay 
the effort. Near the top of the Tor is an exhausted lead-mine, and 
not far from this a cavern, or rather a crevice in the rock, for it is 
open at the top, and bright green branches creep in and hang down 
— the roof of the cave, giving life and freshness to the gloomy 

ace. 

Abraham’s Height, a still more lofty but less picturesque emi- 
nence than the High Tor, boasts more than one cavern, and also 
commands a beautiful succession of views; but the best that can 
be obtained of Matlock is from Masson Hill, and this is gained 
by starting up a stony lane near the New Bath Hotel, going 
across the fields to Bonsall, and thence gradually ascending by a 
rugged winding path to a pine-wood on the top of the mountain. 

ere is an easier way of reaching Bonsall, by going through 
Cromford, but it is longer and less attractive. We will start, 
therefore, from Skidmore’s shop, where the best of stockings and 
other articles of Derbyshire hand-weaving are to be bought, and 
begin at once to climb the stony Bonsall lane, stopping as often 
as we will to take breath, for there is enough beauty beneath us to 
make each halting-place a delight to our eyes. The first turn in 
the lane brings us opposite to the.range of the Hag Tors, termi- 
nating in the grey solemn crag of the High Tor, the Derwent, 
now lost beneath the trees, now smiling in the open sunshine, runs 
at their feet; the spire of Matlock Church rises above the village. 
Another turn, and we gain a view of the Via Gellia, winding 
gracefully between shelving woods, amid the trees of which a 
curl of light smoke issues from many a lead-mine, and, perhaps, 
in the distance, a train of carriages of the High Peak Railway is 
dragging the product of these mines along a route of almost gliy 
height. One more turn between the low stone walls, and we 
have reached the cottage of Hallam, the fern-collector of Matlock. 
A pretty grey-eyed woman, with rosy children clustering round 
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her, invites us to look at the rare specimens of this delicate plant, 
with which her cottage-windows are filled. Leaving this the open 
fields are soon gained. Open, did we say? Open only when the 
V stiles which guard their entrance are passed, and so numerous 
are these barricades, that, in these steel-hooped days of ladies’ 
dress, the Bonsall fields must only be attempted by those whose 
crinolines are of a very yielding nature. My exit from one of 
these stiles was so evidently amusing to a woman, who saw the 
efforts I had made, that-a reply to her laughing face was unavoid- 
able, and I congratulated her upon having on an attire so far 
better adapted to the difficulties of the road than my own. 

“ Yes,” she replied, complacently stroking her tidy skirts, “I 
be roight straight, oop and doon, I be.” 

Just before entering the village of Bonsall, a very pretty view 
of the valley, with a picturesque Elizabethan house, called “The 
Study,” is gained, and then the spire of Bonsall Church comes 
into view, and the click of the hand-loom is heard along the 
straggling village street from almost every cottage. Tap at the 
door of one with green growing over its porch, at the farthest end 
of the village, and a pale bent man in a miner’s dress will open it. 
This is old John Evans, the clerk; he will take you inside the 
church, which has just been renovated, and will tell you how, 
sixty-three years ago, his mother held him at the font there; how, 
forty years since, he and his “ old woman” pledged their troth at 
this altar, and how, ere many more years are passed, he hopes to 
lie peacefully outside till his Saviour comes again and calls him 
from the grave. It is worth while to pay a visit to Bonsall to have 
a chat with old John Evans, who has worked for nearly fifty years 
in a lead-mine, and has scarcely in his life passed the bounds of 
his own parish. 

But we have yet to reach the top of Masson; the ascent is 
steep, but the path zig-zags to make it easier; the ground is so 
gay and sweet with wild flowers and waving ferns, and the views 
on every side are so grand, that fatigue is little thought of, and 
when at last the summit is gained, the panorama that lies beneath 
displays a range of scenery that could scarcely be surpassed. 

To vary the route we will return through Cromford, and admire, 
as we descend, the wild, beautiful forms of the grey rocks that 
bound the Willersley domain, and overhang the large reservoirs for 
fish which belong to its owner, Mr. Arkwright. we make our 
way along the principal street in which numerous blue-eyed 
children are disporting themselves, and pass a building bearing 
the inscription “ Ebenzer enlarged,” five o’clock strikes, and to 
the children are soon added their elder brothers and sisters coming 
in troops from the mills which now employ upwards of eight 
pan persons. Instead of going at once through Scarthin 
Nick, an opening between two massive rocks which have been 
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rent asunder, and through which the turnpike-road now runs, we 
will turn to the left and climb another hill to Stonnis, or the 
“Black Rocks,” a dark heap of stones piled one above another 
"like a mass of black marble pillows, with a crest of pine-trees on 
the highest. These rocks rise on the other side of the valley 
almost opposite to Masson Hill, and command, therefore, a re- 
versed view of the winding Derwent, the rocks, trees, and gay 
houses of Matlock, with the little village of Bonsall in the dis- 
tance peeping from amid its woods under the shelter of its pro- 
tecting mountain. 

One more walk from Matlock before we start on those excur- 
sions too far from it to be reached on foot. If it be Monday, we 
will go through the grounds of Willersley Castle, see the romantic 
rocks and lovers’ walks, and, passing the pretty red-stone church, 
built by Sir Richard Arkwright, within the grounds, will go out 
at the gate by the bridge, and walk by the side of the Derwent to 
the village of Lea. It may be, that on our road a carriage passes 
us, and our companion, an old inhabitant of Matlock, tells us 
that the lady who sits within it is Florence Nightingale; more 
willingly, then, since she leads the way, we follow on, until long 
after she has reached it, we arrive at her home—pretty Lea 
Hurst, standing with its oriel windows on the breezy downs just 
beneath the height of Crich Chase, and overlooking the bright 
valley of the Derwent. How often, in the stifling heat of the 
Scutari hospitals, must Miss Nightingale have longed for one 
breath of the pure air of her Derbyshire home; and how must the 
admiration of her self-denial and charity be increased in those who 
have seen Lea Hurst, and have also visited the scenes in which— 
we will not say as a “ministering angel,” but as a true pitying 
- Christian woman—she soothed so tenderly the agonies of our 

brave and wounded soldiers. 

Do not take the first fine day after rain for an excursion to 
Dovedale, but give this to Hardwick Hall; and let the weather 
settle and the ground get dry before you attempt to wander along 
the banks of the favourite river of old Izaak Walton, or you will 
lose the best parts of this most charming dale. The drive to it 
along the Via Gellia and through Tissington is about seventeen 
miles, and is full of beautiful scenery the whole way. Tissington 
1s a very pretty village, and has on its outskirts a handsome old 
grey mansion belonging to the Fitzherbert family, but it is mostly 
interesting from a custom handed down to it from the “ olden 
times,” which it still retains. - On Holy Thursday the five wells, 
or springs, in the village are decorated by the villagers with 
wreaths of flowers interspersed with scrolls, on which mottoes and 
Scripture texts are written. The clergyman of the village and all 
his parishioners, attired in their holiday clothes, visit these springs 
in procession, and wait at each to read the collect for the day and 
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to sing their psalms and hymns of praise. The rest of the “ well- 
flowering day” is spent in innocent enjoyment by all the villagers, 
who are much encouraged in maintaining this pretty festival by 
the present owner of Tissington Hall, prizes being given by him 
to those who have shown most taste ont skill in the floral decora- 
tions. Leaving Tissington, and driving along a road richly 
wooded and abounding in many rare ferns, we arrive at the 
“ Peveril of the Peak” Hotel, which stands at the entrance of 
Thorpe Pasture, whence a fine view of Ilam Hall is gained, and 
to the right of which rise the green sides of Bunster Hill and 
Thorpe Cloud. This is really the beginning of Dovedale; but 
before we reach the Izaak Walton Hotel, we will wait to see in 
- Ilam village a pretty stone cross fountain, which has been erected 
there by Mr. Russell, in memory of his wife; and to visit in Ilam 
Church, an exquisite monument by Chantrey, raised in honour of 
Mr. Watts, representing, in life-size, the aged man imploring a 
blessing on his daughter, who, with three of her children, kneels 
beside his bed to receive his parting benediction. 

The “ parlour” at the Izaak Walton is said to be the very room 
in which the old fisherman and his “ deare sonne” Charles Cotton 
often refreshed themselves, after having followed the course of the 
“beloved nymph, fair Dove,” from the fishing-house near Pike 
Pool to its other end in Bunster Dale. It is a low-roofed sunny 
room, with lattice windows and wainscot panels; and if its owners 
were as pleasant, and its refectory as good in Walton’s days as they 
are now, a rest there after a long day’s fishing must have been very 

teful. 
“a couple of fields from the hotel bring us to the stepping-stones 
across the river, which are all that here connect the counties of 
Derby and Stafford; near these, boys with donkeys anxiously 
entreat you to mount, but turn a deaf ear to their invitations, your 
own feet will carry you far better through the dale, and the dis- 
tance is not too great to be achieved by a very moderate walker. 
The beauties of water, rock, and foliage, begin at once; the 
conical crags called Tissington Spires start up from the very edge 
of the river; Dovedale Church—a graceful rock, perforated with 
the close resemblance of a pointed window, over which trees have 
thrown their light waving branches—soon follows; then creeping 
round a rock on the opposite side, Reynard’s Cave is reached, a 
deep cavern, in front of which nature has raised a gigantic arch; a 
little farther, and the “ sentry-box,” a curious mass of stone perched 
on the edge of a high cliff, threatens, even as you pass beneath, to 
fall from its eyrie height; then Pickering Tor and its huge com- 
panion stand like portals guarding the northern entrance of the 
dale, and passing these, the curious perforated rocks called “ Dove- 
holes,” bring us to the end of that part of the dale which has most 
beauties, po which is within the reach of pedestrians. Through 
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all these the clear, bright river runs, playing now amid the rushes 
and lilies which have gladly located themselves in this fair stream, 
rushing then in cascades over fallen rocks, and murmuring in 
sweet, low, musical sounds as it meets with these obstacles; at 
times wide enough to reflect the rocks that overhang it, at others 
so shut in by them that it seems obliged to exert all its current 
force to get through the narrow strait; truly it scarcely requires 
its much-famed trout to make it the “ princess of rivers.” From 
Dove-holes the river may be followed as far as Buxton, where, 
in the huge hill of Axe Edge it takes its rise; but although in 
this portion of its course there are here and there points of in- 
terest and of beauty, such long intervals of low, flat scenery occur, 
that few visitors from Matlock are tempted beyond this part of 
the dale. 

There are two or three ways of reaching Hardwick Hall, but by 
far the pleasantest is to drive by Wingfield, whence a beautiful 
view of Matlock and the surrounding country is gained; through 
Williamsthorpe and Stainsby, to the Devonshire Arms, a pretty 
country inn, that stands close to the gates of the park. It is at 
Wingfield that one first begins to hear of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
of whose prison life so much was passed in Derbyshire. In the 
now beautiful ruin of Wingfield Manor Mary spent many a weary 
month; and it was from here that an unsuccessful conspiracy to 
liberate her was formed. 

But it was during the wars between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads that Wingfield Manor received the blows which have brought 
it to its present useless but picturesque condition. First occupied 
by the forces of the Parliament, and then by the Royalists, it was 
in turn attacked and injured by both, then dismantled and allowed 
to fall into decay; it is now a graceful and interesting ruin. 

Leaving the carriage at the inn, a steep ascent of about half a 
mile through Hardwick Park brings you to the gates of the Hall, 
or rather Halls, for in the open space, opposite its younger sister, 
stands the old Hall of Hardwick, its strongly built outer walls 
defying the attacks of time, and much of its inner ruin and decay 
’ gracefully concealed by the rich foliage which has crept into every 

crevice, and covers with nature’s tapestry the broken and moulder- 
ing walls. In this old house was born, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a maiden, who, spite of four titles given her by as many 
husbands, is still best known and remembered as “ Bess of Hard- 
wick.” Warned in her young days by a fortune-teller that her 
life would last only so long as she employed it in building, the 
heiress of Hardwick spent the greater portion of her time and 
wealth in “adding house to house.” As the widow of Sir William 
Cavendish, she completed a magnificent mansion at Chatsworth; 
other edifices in Derbyshire owe their rise to her creative tastes; 


but the one which seems most especially to belong to her, and 
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which she built after the death of her fourth husband, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, is the present Hall of Hardwick. It is considered 
one of the most perfect specimens of Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture in England; and though now a favourite residence of the 
Duke of Devonshire, is permitted to retain much of its historic 
interest, by the rooms being still filled with the furniture and 
ornaments placed in them by the old countess, 

The house stands in a large garden, laid out in a precise and 
formal style, quite in keeping with the building, with queer-shaped 
beds full of sweet, old-fashioned flowers, and consists of a centre and 
two wings, surmounted by an open parapet, of which the fretwork 
is a curiously carved repetition of a coronet, and the initials E. §. 
But the immense size of its innumerable windows is the most 
striking feature of Hardwick Hall; its face may indeed be said to 
be “all eyes,” so little of the fagade appears to be given to brick- 
work; and within, as the sun comes shining in on every side, it is 
easy to understand how Lord Bacon, in search of some retired and 
shady nook during his visits to the Hall, may have complained, 
“One cannot tell where to become to be out of the sunne.” Man 
interesting pictures are found in the galleries of Hardwick Hall. 
On more than one canvas the lovely facg of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, called “the beautiful,” makes one willing to believe that a 
vote was easily purchased by a kiss from her ruby lips. Bess of 
Hardwick, too, has her portraits in her own home, one a fair, in- 
telligent girl, the other a staid, handsome matron, with firm com- 
— lips, attired in black velvet and strings of pearls. Queen 

lizabeth in her younger days is here, and ‘Thomas Hobbes, the 
old philosopher and poet, who smoked his fourteen pipes a day, and 
was soneillg found, “like Jupiter, involved in clouds of his own 
raising;” and Wolsey, and Sir Thomas More, and many others 
whose names are familiar to us; but to me the most touching of all 
the pictures were two of Mary Queen of Scots, the first showing 
her a maiden of sixteen, with sweet, bright face, and golden hair 
all loose about her shoulders, the other a tall, pale, exquisitely 
beautiful but sad woman, with the same hair, now darker, Seountlp 
gathered under the pointed coif we know so well in the representa- 
tions of this unhappy queen. Over the door of one of the rooms 
are carved the royal arms of Scotland, with Mary’s cypher, and the 
inscription, “ Marie Stewart, par le grace de Dieu, Royne de 
Scosse, Douariére de France,” and in this room stands a bed hung 
with black velvet, embroidered in silk of still bright colours, said 
to have been the work of the queen, who, during her captivity at 
Chatsworth, paid more than one visit to the old Hall of Hardwick. 


In the picture-gallery, which extends along the whole front of the 
building, one of the wings is cosily fitted up as a morning room for 
the daughter of the present Duke of Devonshire, but here, and in 
every other part of the house, the original chairs and sofas, hard, 
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stiff, and high-backed though they be, are retained; tapestry still 
covers the walls, and hangs over the doorways, so that could the old 
countess, whose picture cng just opposite to the boudoir of her 
oung descendant, once more visit her home, she would find it but 
ttle changed. It is said that the fortune-teller’s prophecy was so 
far fulfilled that Bess of Hardwick died during a hard frost, which 
stopped the labours of her workpeople, but not until she had reached 
the age of eighty-four. 

A very pretty drive of five miles from Matlock may be taken to 
Darley ile: not only to pay a visit to the Crusader who lies on his 
tombstone within its fine old church, but to look at the yew-tree in 
the churchyard, said to be the oldest in England, and to measure 
thirty-three feet round its stem. 

Instead of driving from Matlock to Chatsworth, Rowsley, and 
Haddon Hall, it is better to visit them from Bakewell, as they are 
within an easy walk of it, and a few days may be pleasantly spent 
in its old-fashioned, comfortable inn, the Rutland Arms, famous 
for its Bakewell puddings and excellent stewed plums. To those 
who prefer trout-fishing to architectural researches, the Wye, as it 
wanders along the soft Bakewell meadows, affords occupation. 
Leave to fish in it is easilyegained, and many a patient piscator is 
seen on its banks as the train, emerging from the long tunnel be- 
tween Rowsley and Haddon Hall, follows the course of the Wye to 
the Bakewell Station. 

By the carriage-road the distance from Bakewell to Chatsworth is 
four miles, but a very pretty walk through woods and bowery 
lanes reduces this to three, and gives, too, a better view of the 
“ Palace of the Peak” than can be obtained in driving * towards 
it. From the top of the hill which leads to Edensor, close to an 
old grey stone whose moss-filled letters still try to indicate the 
roads to Chesterfield and Sheffield, the first view of Chatsworth, 
backed by the woody heights of Beely, is gained, and about a 
mile farther on is the little village of Edensor, in which every 
cottage is a picture, and Jooks as if it should be inhabited by short- 
kirtled ranz-de-vache-singing Swiss maidens and their lovers, 
rather than by staid English working men and women. On the 
side of a hill at the east end of the village stands the church; it 
has within it a grand monument to the first Earl of Devonshire, 
several others in memory of members of the Cavendish family, and 
a long Latin inscription on brass referring to John Beeton, a ser- 
vant of the Queen of Scots; but it is in the churchyard that the 
most interesting tombstone is found. It is that of the “great 
and good,” the last Duke of Devonshire; it consists only of a 
square stone, on the top of which a beautiful cross is sculptured. 
Neither name, date, nor inscription marks the Jast resting-place 
of him who in life possessed so high a rank among the aristocracy 
of our country. 
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We reached the park in the play-hour time, and found the boys 
of the village and the schoolmaster batting and bowling at a game 
of cricket within the gates; while the little girls, few of whom 
had forgotten to carry “ baby” out, made pretty groups, as they 
sat looking on beneath the wide-spreading trees. 

To describe Chatsworth would be to enumerate all that money, 
taste, and art can produce. No place I have visited has impressed 
me so strongly with the power of these three. The park is eleven 
miles round, and through it runs the river Derwent, crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge. Not far from this bridge, standing on a 
grassy mound, and surrounded by a moat, is a square stone balus- 
trade, to which entrance is gained by a broad flight of steps. At 
the top of these a gate leads into.a small garden, now overgrown 
with shrubs and weeds; but this is perhaps the most interesting 
spot in Chatsworth Park, for it is Queen Mary’s Bower. Here 
the poor captive lady spent many a summer hour during her four- 
teen years’ imprisonment at Chatsworth; and to this bower she and 
her maidens were accustomed to bring the tapestry at which, in 
Mary’s own words, “all daye she wrought with her nydill, for that 
the diversitie of coloure made the work seem less tedyous, and 
contynued so long at it till very payne made her give it over.” 

It is impossible to,enumerate all the wonders of the interior of 
this gorgeous mansion, where, as I have said, everything evidences 
the power of wealth. ‘The ceilings of the rooms are painted by 
Verrio, Laguerre, and Thornhill; the walls are either hung with 
rich tapestry, or adorned with carvings of fruit, flowers, and birds 
of the most exquisite workmanship; fine marble columns give 
entrance to many of the rooms, and the floors are either of polished 
oak or of a mosaic produced by various coloured woods. From the 
windows the views are beautiful, sometimes commanding the high 
rich woods of Beely; at others, stretching over the soft, undulating 
country which lies between Chatsworth and Matlock; while from 
some are seen the smooth lawns and bright flower-beds of the 
gardens, amid which play cascades and fountains of marvellous 
height and elegance. 

One long gallery is filled with sketches by Titian, Rubens, 
Raphael, and others of the old masters; another contains pictures 

by the same old and also by more modern artists, and amongst 
these, I cannot help mentioning a picture by Granet, called 
“Monks at Prayer,” so wonderful is it in its perspective and 
in the effect produced by light and shade. In the billiard-room 
we met with an old acquaintance in Landseer’s beautiful picture 
of “Bolton Abbey.” Nor has sculpture been forgotton in this 
rich assemblage; all that the last Duke of Devonshire collected he 
placed in a fine gallery which he had built for the purpose, and, 
perhaps, the exquisite statuary of pure white marble could scarcely 
be seen to greater advantage than that which it here derives from 
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the polished grey-stone walls, the artistically arranged light, and 
the rich crimson hangings with which it is surrounded. Canova’s 
grand statue of the “ Mother of Napoleon” is here, and near it a 
bust by the same artist of “Petrarch’s Laura,” with a sweet 
touching expression and lovely features; but the most graceful 
bust in the collection, I thought, was Schadow’s “ Spinning Girl,” 
or “Venus Filatrice,’ so charmingly are blended the tender 
modesty of a young girl, and the bright, intelligent look of a 
woman in the sweet face of this exquisite work. Passing from 
the sculpture-room through a conservatory heavily sweet with the 
perfume of orange and lemon trees, we reached the gardens: in 
these, I must venture to say, I think Nature has been tortured in 
a vain endeavour to re-produce herself; tanks have been placed on 
the tops of cliffs to produce cascades, rocks have been carried 
miles from the scenes of their own wild grandeur to be re-placed 
within the bounds of a garden ground, mimic rivers run over 
pebbly beds that have been carefully laid to receive them, and, 
after all, all I could think was, how poor was man’s best copy of 
Nature’s grand and easy loveliness! Paxton’s conservatory, the 
small mother of a full-grown daughter, is an elegant receptacle 
for the delicate tropical plants which grow luxuriantly within it; 
but, perhaps, the most interesting objects to Englishwomen in 
the Chatsworth gardens are three trees: an oak, planted in 1843 
by our Queen; a sycamore, by Prince Albert; and a beech, by 
the Russian Emperor Nicholas. It was rather pleasant to see the 
firm straight growth of the former two, compared with the bend- 
ing, twisted shape which the imperial child had taken. 

Another four miles from Bakewell, along a road only divided 
by a hedge from the bright meadows of the Wye, brings you to 
Rowsley. About midway a wooden gate, opening into a field. 
leads over a picturesque stone bridge to the court-yard of Haddon 
Hall. By the side of the river a maiden on horseback, lingerin 
in her ride to talk with a youth in a sportsman’s dress, roun 
whom three or four spaniels are at play, make a picture which 
almost deceives one into the idea that the interior of the old hall 
may still possess the bright forms and sunny faces with which the 
paintings of John Horsley have so charmingly peopled it; nor 
does the delusion end here, for the court-yard is full of carriages, 
the cottage at its side is gay with the berries of the Glastonbury 
thorn which creeps up its walls, and, with the quaint forms of 
peacocks’ and boars’ heads into which its yew-trees have been 
clipped, the outside of the old Hall shows no signs of decay, and, 
save that age may have given it a richer colouring, looks as firm 
and fresh as when high revel was kept within it by the Avenalls, 
Vernons, and Manners, who have in turn been the lords of 
Haddon. 

We will stoop ee ae little door into the inner court-yard, 
and look into the chaplain’s dark room on the right, where, amid 
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many warlike relics, stand a baby’s cradle and a chapel bell. The 
chapel itself comes next, the oldest portion, we are told, of the Hall. 
It has a curious stained-glass window and a Norman font, in which 
sha many of the occupants of the little cradle have been 
aptised. Beneath an old music-gallery a door leads from the 
chapel to the kitchen and the great hall; in the former the buttery- 
hatch still turns, and in the latter the oaken table stands ready for 
the feast. The fire-dogs in the huge grates would still support the 
blazing logs that have in olden times given light and warmth to the 
lords of Haddon and their guests, while the antlers that hang on 
the walls seem to tell of the “royal” stags over whose deaths they 
have gloried at their hunting-feasts. All now is still and bare; and 
empty, too, is the fine old copper wine-cooler that stands in the 
window of the dining-room, a smaller apartment, with curious 
carved portraits on the walls of Henry VII. and his queen, and 
other celebrities of his time. From the dining-room a wide stair- 
case leads to the drawing-room, through the oriel window of which 
the sun streams so cheerily that again the pictures of Horsley are 
before us. We seem almost to see the maiden in pink, who listens 
with such coy grace to a whispering cavalicr, while the sun’s rays 
play around and beyond her, shining full upon the green drugget, — 
and creeping warily towards the old couple who play at chess in 
the chimney corner, as though they feared to disturb by their 
brightness the game by which the attention of the parents is drawn 
from the lovers in the window. ‘Three hundred years ago the sun 
probably shone on much such a damsel in this old room. From 
this very window fair Dorothy Vernon has watched for the coming 
of him who, though of even higher lineage than her own, wooed 
her as the forester, John Manners, and who, winning the hand of 
the co-heiress of Sir George Vernon, became the first of the Rutland 
lords of Haddon. It is the story of Dorothy Vernon which gives 
one of its greatest charms to the Hall. To escape a marriage with 
one for whom she cared not, and urged by Sir John Manners, she 
consented to elope with him, and on the night of her elder sister 
Margaret’s wedding, when the ball-room at the Hall was crowded 
with guests, Dorothy crept out at the door that is still called by her 
name, and flying along the terrace, she reached the flight of ste 
leading to the avenue of limes and cedars, beneath which she had 
so often spent her early summer days. Can we not see her pausing 
here, her gay bridal dress but half concealed by the dark mantle 
she has thrown over it, one little foot still on the lowest step, one 
hand clinging to the balustrade, as if even now she feared to leave 
the protection of her home, while as the moon’s rays pierce through 
the thick trees the figure of a man is seen approaching, and Dorothy’s 
fears vanish as her lover’s arm is thrown round her, and she is lifted 
by him into her saddle and sees it is her own palfrey she has 
mounted, and that the swift steed with its light burden keeps pace 
with the long strides of Sir John’s powerful horse. 
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Dorothy lived many years a happy wife and mother in her own 
Haddon Hall, and from the time of her marriage the Dukes of 
Rutland have held it in possession. The ball-room is more than a 
hundred feet long, and is reached by four or five oaken steps; these 
steps and the flooring of the room are said to have all been cut 
from one tree that grew in Haddon Park, the root of it being used 
for the steps. At the further end of the room is a square case, con- 
taining a cast of the head of a Lady Grace Manners, taken after 
death—a sad ornament for a ball-room! We will pass by the 
earl’s dressing-room, with its state bed and ancient looking-glass, 
and the state-room, with its curious faded tapestry, and asgendin 
a broken but not dangerous staircase, will mount the Peverl 
Tower, and gain from thence a view of great beauty, the terraces 
and park of Haddon lying close beneath, and stretching beyond, 
on all sides, the wooded eminences and fertile valleys of the 
Derwent and the Wye. 

It is on a tongue of land, formed by the confluence of these two 
rivers, that the village of Rowsley stands. It is altogether a prett 
se with cottages, over which roses and honeysuckle clim 
uxuriantly; but the two great attractions of Rowsley are its 

church and inn. We will visit the Peacock first, admire the old 
* Elizabethan house with its mullion windows and many-gabled 
roof, and read over the door that Iohn Ste-venson was its landlord 
in 1562; and then crossing the road, will fetch the master from 
the village school to show us in the church the monument raised 
to the memory of his wife by Lord John Manners, On our way 
to it a dog, and two laughing rosy children, followed by their 

arents, come bounding down the lon. The schoolmaster, who 
1s also clerk, touches his hat, and we pass into the churchyard; 
beneath a yew-tree is a little garden plot, gay with bright flowers, 
which have just been tended—it is the grave of four little ones 
who died, within a month, of scarlet fever. Their father, whom 
we had just met, was the clergyman of Rowsley, and constantly, 
the clerk said, do tender hands now work and plant sweet flowers 
in the mould that covers so many of his darling children. The 
church has been built within the -last ten years, and contains an 
exquisitely beautiful monument of Derbyshire stone. It stands 
within a chapel to the left of the chancel; the floor is of fine 
mosaic, and the tomb of the brown Darley Dale stone; the lady is 
of pure white Chellaston alabaster, while a vein of pale pink runs 
through that portion of the stone which forms her Lanai 1 Her 
twelve-days’-old baby is on one side, on the other a lily broken 
from its stalk; sweetly sleeping in her young beauty, her hands 
meekly crossed upon her bosom, seems to lie the lovely lady, for the 
air of repose is so perfect, and the tint thrown upon See from 


a coloured window gives such life to the figure, that it is almost 


difficult to believe it is but cold dead stone on which we look. 
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Book the Second. 


HI. 
THE ANTI-SYSTEM. 


TuE Royal Bank, of which Law had been appointed director- 
— was opened in the ancient Hotel Mazarin, a vast palace, 
ormerly belonging to the celebrated cardinal of that name, now 
appropriated to the Bibliothéque Impériale, standing between the 
Rue de Richelieu and the Rue Vivienne, and running in a lateral - 
direction towards the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

Behind this magnificent palace, on the side of the Rue Vivienne, 
was an extensive garden, protected from the street by a high wall, 
in the centre of which were large iron gates. Within the palace, 
besides many noble apartments, was a grand gallery, built by Car- 
dinal Mazarin, skirting the Rue de Richelieu as far as the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs, and at present devoted to the superb collection 
of prints and manuscripts belonging to the Bibliothéque Impériale. 
Here were placed the bureaux and counters of the Royal Bank,, 
access to them being from the Rue Vivienne, through the gate: 
before mentioned. 

In this spacious edifice, which cost Law upwards of a million 
livres, ample room was afforded, not only for the Royal Bank, but 
for the Compagnie d’Occident, the approach to the bureaux and 
cabinets of the latter establishment being through a grand portal 
in the Rue Richelieu, above which were emblazoned the arms of 
the company—namely, the Mississippi leaning on a horn of abun- 
dance. On the death of Cardinal Mazarin, his splendid palace 
had been divided, and the portion allotted to the Compagnie 
d’Occident, was known as the Hétel de Nevers. 

Everything connected with both branches of the System was 
conducted upon a princely scale, an immense number of officials 
being employed by the director-general. Uncontrolled power 
was exercised by him over both departments, and the order and 
regularity marking all their proceedings attested the excellence 
of his management. The gigantic and complicated machinery of 
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both Bank and Company moved with the ease and exactitude of 
clockwork. 

The administrative council of the Compagnie d’Occident com- 
prehended thirty directors, presided over by Law. With him 
every plan originated, or received his sanction prior to adoption. 
Mere puppets in his hands, the directors, like the employés, were 
ever ready to do his-bidding. 

The reimbursement of the shareholders of the general Bank was 
effected through Law’s instrumentality, in a manner wonderfully 
advantageous to that body, and instead of being aggrieved by the 
arrangement, they had abundant reason to be satisfied. The 
1200 shares of 5000 livres each, which formed its original capital, 
were purchased by the government at par, but as the share- 
holders had not actually paid more than 800 livres on each share, 
their gains were prodigious—not less, indeed, than 4200 livres on 
each share! Never before had such enormous profit been realised 
—enough to turn the heads of all who heard of it! 

In introducing M. Nicoméde Cossard, we had occasion to 
. mention that he was one of the largest shareholders in the Bank. 
Consequently, the arrangement just described was extraordinarily 
beneficial to him. All his gains, and a good deal more, were now 
invested in actions of the Compagnie d’Occident, of which, by 
favour of Law, he had been appointed a director. Laborde, also, 
was a considerable shareholder in the company, and a director, and 
both he and his intended son-in-law had entire faith in its success, 
This confidence did credit to their discrimination, since for a time 
the company languished, owing to the prejudices existing against 
the colony; prejudices, which could not be overcome, even by the 
most brilliant representations of its natural wealth and commercial 
capabilities. 

To stimulate the public, and add to the resources of the com- 
pany, Law purchased the monopoly of the fabrication and sale of 
tobacco, one of the royal farms, for a term of nine years, at an 
annual rent of two millions; and the arrangement eventually 
proved highly advantageous, since extensive plantations had 
already been commenced in Louisiana, and its tobacco was con- 
sidered superior to that of Virginia. He next bought for 1,600,000 
livres the charter and effects of the Senegal Company, by which 
means he obtained the exclusive privilege of the Guinea trade, 
together with an immense store of merchandise, and eleven vessels 
fully equipped. 

But while the director-general was strengthening the company 
by these important acquisitions, a serious opposition had arisen. 
A scheme known as the Anti-System, was secretly concocted be- 
tween the Chancellor D’Argenson and the Messieurs Paris—four 
brothers, sprung from a very humble stock in Dauphiny, who, by 
their remarkable enterprise and ability, employed in the service of 
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the state during the late reign, had become large capitalists. This 
scheme, it was confidently anticipated, would paralyse if not destroy 
Law’s company. 

At the time of which we write, the right of recovering the 
revenues arising froin the state-imposts was invariably let to asso- 
ciations of financiers, under the designation of “fermes géné- 

.Tales;” and as the power of renewing the leases rested with D’ Ar- 
genson, in his capacity of chief minister of finance, he exercised 
it in favour of his coadjutors, assigning the taxes upon salt, the 
import and export duties (aides, tyaites et gabelles), with other 
imposts comprised in the state-farms to the fréres Paris, for a term 
of six years, at an annual rental of forty-eight millions, 

An admirable basis being thus obtained for the operation, a com- 
pany was immediately formed by the {réres Paris upon the precise 
plan of the Compagnie d’Occident, with a capital of the same amount 
as that company, divided into 100,000 shares of 1000 livres each, 
and offering the revenues of the state-farms as a guarantee for the 
regular payment of its dividends. ‘The latter recommendation 
gave the Fermes Générales a decided advantage over the Occi- 
dent, the chief security of which was a.distant and almost unpro- 
ductive colony, and the effect became speedily manifest in the 
decline of Law’s shares, and the rise of those of his opponents. 
Moreover, while Law only paid four per cent., his rivals promised 
twelve or fifteen. With such advantages, the Anti-System could 
not but prove a formidable antagonist to the System. 

The tide of prosperity which had hitherto borne Law on, 
appeared now to have turned, and his credit began slightly to wane. 
Some even of the directors of the Compagnie d’Occident felt 
uneasy, but their misgivings were not shared by Laborde and 
Cossard, both of whom, as we have said, felt certain that their 
leader would weather the storm, and safely reach the haven for 
which he was bound. 

They were right. While the promoters of the Anti-System 
were congratulating themselves upon a speedy and complete 
victory, Law was meditating fresh projects for the agyrandisement 
of his company, and the extinction of all rivalry against it. 

One day, when he was at the Palais Royal, closeted with the 
Regent, D’Argenson entered the cabinet, and could not refrain 
from taunting him with his inability to make good his promise to 
raise the shares of his company to par. 

“That tour de force was to have been performed months ago,” 
remurked the minister of finance, with a sneer; ‘but it seems 
less likely of accomplishment than ever, now that you have got 
a formidable opposition as the Anti-System.” 

“ The Anti-System does not give me the slightest uneasiness,” re- 
joined Law. “If I had thought fit, I could have easily crushed it 
at the commencement. But I was willing to let the fréres Paris 
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try their hand—and they have really done exceedingly well— 
with your assistance—always with your asssistance, M. le Ministre.” 

“You give me more credit than I deserve, M. Law,” said the 
other. “I have lent no aid to the fréres Paris, beyond accepting 
their very advantageous tender for the state-farms, thereby pro- 
viding their company with a guarantee, which, to judge from re- 
sults, the public seem greatly to prefer to the unprofitable colony 
of the Mississippi. Captain Lamothe Cadillac, who has just returned 
from Louisiana, gives deplorable accounts of the country.” 

“ Captain Lamothe Cadillac is a hireling of the fréres Paris,” 
said Law. 

“ You say so because his statements are not agreeable to you, but 
I believe them to be correct,” rejoined D’Argenson. “ It is to be 
hoped you may be able to maintain your ground, M. Law. That 
your rivals will do so, there can be little doubt.” 

“You will change your opinion before long, sir,” remarked 
Law. “The promoters of the Anti-System have played their best 
cards, so the game is mine. I am really obliged to you for 
reminding me of the pledge I gave the Duc de Noailles to raise the 
shares to par.” 

“T ought to apologise for the liberty,” said D’Argenson. “ But 
no one expects you to make good an idle boast. We all know you 
would raise the shares—if you could.” 

“To show how erroneous your notions are, sir,” returned Law, 


“T undertake before his highness to buy all those shares at par at 


six months date, with a premium of forty per cent., which I shall be 
— to lose, if I do not fulfil my engagement at the period 
xed.” 

“Eh! what?—do I hear aright?” cried D’Argenson. “You 
engage to pay a hundred livres in six months, for a share now 
worth only sixty, and to give forty livres premium? Is it so?” 

“Precisely,” replied Law. “And when my offer is publicly 
announced, you will see the effect it will have upon the shares. 
I recommend you to buy as many as you can—and quickly. Two 
hundred at the present price il allies fifty thousand livres in six 
months. Think of that, M. le Chancelier.’ 

“T am lost in amazement,” exclaimed D’Argenson, stupefied. “I 
never heard of such a marché @ prime. It appears to me like a 
gamester’s last stake.” 

“ Ask your friends, the fréres Paris, what they think of my offer, 
M. le Ministre,” said Law. “They will guess its meaning. To 
do them justice, they are shrewd, far-sighted men.” . , 

“ A propos of the fréres Paris!” remarked the Regent. “ Is it 
true, M. le Chancelier, that you received from them a bonus of three 


hundred thousand livres, on renewing the lease of the fermes 
générales? ” 
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“T received the customary bonus, monseigneur,—nothing more,” 
replied D’ Argenson. 

The Regent and Law exchanged a glance, which did not escape 
the chancellor. 

“Had you tenders from any other capitalists, besides the fréres 
Paris?” pursued the Regent. 

“None so advantageous as theirs, monseigneur,” was the re- 
luctant reply. 

“Not so advantageous, perhaps, to yourself, sir,” remarked the 
Regent, sharply. 

“Theirs was the highest tender I had, monseigneur,” rejoined 
D’ Argenson. 

“Hum!” ejaculated the Regent, incredulously. 

“ Your highness seems to doubt my assertion,” cried the chan- 
cellor. 

“Competition was not permitted,” said Law. “ Had intimation 
been vouchsafed me that the leases of the farms would be renewed, 
I would have given a far higher rental for them than that obtained.” 

“ But not a larger bonus to the minister,” said the Regent, 
pointedly. 

“The farms are safely let, and at their full value,” rejoined 
D’Argenson. 

“ But more, it seems, might have been got for them,” said the 
Regent. “M. Law, I think, has a right to complain that notice of 
the intended renewal was not given him. It would serve you right 
were I to compel you to annul the contract you have made. What 
term have you granted?” 

“ Six years, monseigneur,” replied D’Argenson. “ And I repeat, 
the farms are extremely well let. The*success of the fréres Paris 
justifies the opinion I formed of them. Your highness, I trust, will 
not interfere with the artangement?” 

“T make no promise,” replied the Regent, coldly. “ It is per- 
fectly clear that the scheme has been got up with the design of 
injuring M. Law, and you cannot wonder if reprisals are made. 
The fréres Paris need expect no consideration from me.” 

“ But they may expect justice, monseigneur.” 

“ Justice they shall have—strict justice,” said the Regent. 

And signifying to D’Argenson that his audience was at an end, 
the chancellor bowed, and left the cabinet. 

“T think [have frightened him,” said the Regent, with a laugh, 
as soon as the chancellor was gone. “He will carry consternation 
into the enemiescamp. An end must be put to these intrigues and 
cabals. Who is the Captain Lamothe Cadillac he spoke of ?” 

“ An old officer, who has been for many years in the Mississippi, 
monseigneur. The fréres Paris have hired him to run down the 
colony, and he goes about to all the cafés, and does considerable 
mischief by his talk. We have tried to silence him, but he is 
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stupid and impracticable, and cannot be induced to hold his 
tongue. 

Shut him up in the Bastille,” said the Regent. “ Take this 
lettre de cachet,” he added, filling up a warrant and handing it to 
him. 

Ere Law could depart on his errand, he was stopped by the 
Duc de Bourbon, who at this moment entered the cabinet with 
the Duc d’Antin and the Duc de la Force. 

“ Ah! M, Law,” cried M. le Duc, after making a reverence to 
the Regent, “ we have just heard a most extraordinary piece of in- 
telligence from D’Argenson, and are come to ascertain if it is true.” 

“If he has told you, M. le Duc,” said Law, “that I have 
engaged to buy the shares of the Compagnie d’Occident at par, 
at six months’ date, with forty livres premium on each share, 
he has stated the truth. I dare say he added that I must be 
mad to make the offer; and very likely you concur with him in 
opinion.” 


“T own I scarcely supposed the offer could be serious,” replied 
the Duc de Bourbon. 

“It is perfectly serious,” said Law. “TI shall be ready to fulfil 
my marché a prime. How many shares have you, M. le Duc?” 

“Let me see,” replied the other, consulting his tablets. “ Eight 
hundred, for which I have paid 240,000 livres.” 

“ And for which you will receive 400,000 livres in six months, 
being a profit of 160,000 livres. The latter sum shali be paid down 
as a premium.” 

“Whatever happens you will be on the right side, M. le Duc,” 
observed the Regent, laughing. 


“T have two hundred shares, M. Law,” said the Duc de la 
Force. 


“ And Ia hundred,” added D’Antin. » 

“J will purchase them on the same terms I have offered M. 
le Duc,” observed Law. “But if his grace and you will permit 
me to advise you, you will keep them, and buy more. It is against 
my own interest to give you this counsel, but I feel bound to tell 
you that if you sell now, you will assuredly regret the step.” 

“ Then I will keep my shares,” said the Duc de la Force. 

“ And so will I,” added D’Antin. 


“ You are wise,” observed Law. “ What is your determination, 
M. le Duc?” 


“To sell,” replied the Duc de Bourbon. 
irresistible temptation.” 

“ As you please,” said Law. “ But what will you say if those 
shares should make two hundred per cent.?” he added, in a 
whisper. “ You will then regret having parted with them.” 


“Two hundred per cent! Is there any chance of it?” inquired 
the duke. 


“The premium is an 
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“The thing is certain,” replied Law. 

“Then I hold. I won’t sell,” cried the duke. “ We live in an 
age of wonders. I owe twenty millions, but I begin to think that 
with your assistance, M. Law, I shall be able to pay my creditors.” 

- We are all in debt. We all want money. Iam ashamed to 
confess how much I owe,” said the Due de la Force. “ But my 
hope isin M. Law. Therefore I support his System.” 

“Yes, yes, we all support the System,” rejoimed D’Antin. “I 
believe in it as faithfully as a devout Mussulman does in the 
Koran.” 

“And you are right,” observed the Regent. “I am in M. 
Law’s seerct, and know the marvels he is certain to perform. I 
believe he can help you to pay your debts, M. le Due, prodigious 
as you tell us they are, and enable you to rebuild Chantilly.” 

“Tf M. le Duc will do me the honour to consult me, I will 
— to direct his speculations towards the desired end,” said 

aw. 

“ Be certain I will,” cried the duke, eagerly. “ Whatever you 
advise I will do. ‘Then you think there is a chance of my being 
able to pay off——” 

“ A very good chance, M. le Duc,” replied Law. “ But you 
must be content to wait for a few months. When the opportunity 
offers I will not neglect it. Meantime, I trust I may venture to 
count on your grace’s support?” 

“On my entire support, M. Law—in all your projects,” replied 
the duke, emphatically. . 

“T need not assure you that you may count on mine, M. Law,” 
said the Duc de la Foree. “ You have had it on all occasions.” 

“T make no professions, but M. Law knows he can calculate on 
me,” said D’Antin. 

Estimating these assurances at their true worth, Law made a 
profound reverence to the Regent and quitted the cabinet. 

But he was detained in the ante-chamber. The few words 
as to the marché a prime, let fall by D’Argenson to the Duc 
de Bourbon, had been overheard, and caused an extraordinary 
sensation among the courtiers, and no sooner was Law perceived 
than a dense mass of titled personages pressed upon him, offerin 
to sell their shares, and stunning him by their vociferations. He 
could neither exiricate himself nor obtain a hearing. If he ad- 
dressed the marquis who had caught hold of his arm, he was 
compelled to turn to the prince who had possession of his shoulder. 
Those behind were just as eager and impatient as those in front, 
and he seemed in danger of suffocation. At last he was liberated 
by the intervention of the ushers, who called out that the doors of 
the Regent’s cabinet were thrown open, whereupon his tormentors 


left him. 
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IV. 


THE COMTE DE HORN AND CAPTAIN DE MILLE. 


WHILE the Regent was taking his chocolate, and chatting with 
De Broglie, Nocé, Canillac, and others of his favourites, two 
important personages, namely, the Prince de Robecque-Mont- 
morency and the Maréchal d’Isinghien approached him, and 
begged permission to present their young relative, the Comte 
Antoine-Joseph de Horn. 

“My young kinsman,” said Montmorency, “is a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Comte de Horn, who, I need scarcely remind 
your highness, mounted the scaffold prepared for him and his bosom 
friend, the illustrious Comte D’Egmont, by the sanguinary Duke 
of Alva, in the days of Philip the Second of Spain. Antoine de 
Horn is the second son of Emmanuel Philippe, Prince de Horn, 
and Antoinette Princesse de Ligne, and is allied to the Emperor of 
Germany and other sovereign families. There is not a nobler 
house in Europe than that of Horn. The late prince, Philippe- 
Emmanuel, as your highness must be aware, served in France, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, at the battles of Spire and 
Ramillies, and was severely wounded and made prisoner at the 
latter conflict. On the peace of Utrecht, when the Low Countries 
passed over to Austria, the house of Horn of course came under 
the domination of the Emperor, and Antoine is an officer of 
cavalry in his Imperial Majesty’s service.” 

“You have: omitted to mention that the Comte de Horn is a 
relative of my own, through my mother, Madame la Douairiére,” 
said the Regent. “Does he bring letters to me from his brother, 
Prince Maximilian?” 

“T believe not, monseigneur,” replied Montmorency. 

“ That is strange,” remarked the Regent. 

“Tt is easily explained, monseigneur,” said the Maréchal D’Isin- 
ghien. “The brothers have quarrelled, as unfortunately brothers 
will sometimes quarrel, and the count, who is proud and high- 
spirited, will neither ask, nor accept, a favour from the prince. To 
speak truth, for I need have no disguise with your highness, who 
is very lenient in such matters, the Comte de Horn is excessively 
fond of play, and has lost a good deal of money. Besides this, he 
has been engaged in some affairs of gallantry at Brussels, and 
these have given Prince Maximilian displeasure.” 

“From what you say, maréchal,” observed the Regent, laughing, 
“the Comte de Horn is well qualified to be enrolled among my 
Roués. Where is he? Point him out to me.” 
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“ He is yonder, monseigneur—near the door, talking to the Duc 
d’Aremberg,” replied D’Isinghien. 

“T can’t distinguish his features very clearly,” said the Regent, 
who, we have already remarked, was almost purblind, “but he 
seems to have a handsome person and a good mien.” 

“The belles Bruxellaises deem him very handsome, mon- 
seigneur,” replied D’Isinghien. 

“ And no doubt they are good judges. Well, present him.” 

The Comte de Horn, who shortly afterwards made his obeisance 
to the Regent, and was very graciously received, was tall and ex- 
tremely well proportioned, but had more the look of a Spaniard 
than of a Fleming. In age he was about two-and-twenty. His 
physiognomy was remarkable, and fixed the attention so strongly 
that it could not be easily forgotten. Perfectly oval in form, 
with regular features, large dark eyes, a firm mouth and white 
teeth, his countenance, though unquestionably handsome, had a 
sinister expression, which destroyed its beauty. His complexion 
was sallow, and by contrast added to the effect of his dark eyes 

and beetling brows. He wore a beard and moustaches, a la 
Richelieu. His attire was of sky-blue silk, richly embroidered with 
silver. The finest Mechlin lace adorned his wrists and cravat, and 
a well-powdered and very becoming peruke, with a diamond-hilted 
sword, and shoes with diamond buckles and red heels, completed his 


costume. His manners were easy and graceful, and perfectly con- 


sistent with his high birth. 
“You are welcome to Paris, M. le Comte,” observed the Re- 
gent. “TI suppose you have come hither merely in quest of amuse- 


ment?” 


“ Not entirely, monseigneur,” replied De Horn. “It is impos- 
sible, I conceive, to be in the gayest and pleasantest city in the 
world without being perfectly amused, whatever one’s tastes may 
be, but I will frankly own that my chief object in visiting your 
capital is to make money. I have a modest pension—a very 
modest pension—of twelve thousand livres from my brother, 
Prince Maximilian, and I don’t find it quite enough.” 

“You have come to the wrong place, M. le Comte,” remarked 
the Regent. “You should go to London. You will find it 
easier to spend money than to make it in Paris.” 

“Unless I am misinformed, monseigneur, immense sums are 
just now made in the Rue Quincampoix.” 

“So they say,” rejoined the Regent. “ Are you usually lucky 
at play, count?” 

se By no means, monseigneur. As a rule, fortune does not favour 
me. But I am not discouraged. I play on.” 

“ Do you ever win?” asked the Regent. 
“ Rarely, I must own—very rarely.” 
“T thought so,” remarked the Regent. “ Such being the case, 
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if you mean to speculate, I advise you to abstain altogether from 
the gaming-table.” 

“ As well might I try to resist the allurements of beauty, or pass 
the brimming goblet untasted, as forswear cards and dice, mon- 
seigneur. I cannot doit. I hope M. Law, the financial conjuror, will 
provide me with funds, but play I must. Play is my master-passion, 
against which I feel it would be idle to contend, so I never make 
the attempt. Had it been possible to reclaim me from the evil 
habit, as he calls it, the prince my brother would have done so 
long ago. But lectures are of no avail with me.” 

“ Hypocrisy, at all events, is not among your failings, M. le~ 
Comte,” observed the Regent. “You must sup with me to- 
night, though I cannot promise you either biribi or lansquenet.” 

“Neither are needed, monseigneur. It is a privilege, indeed, to 
be your guest, of which I shall ever feel proud. I have heard the 
most wonderful accounts of your highness’s suppers from my 
brother-officer, Captain de Mille.” 

“I do not remember that Captain de Mille ever supped with 
me,” remarked the Regent. “Indeed, I never heard of him 
before.” 

“ That is singular,” said the count. “ I understood him to sa 
he has frequently been your highness’s guest, and the details he 
gave of your inimitable entertainments seemed so accurate, that I 
felt convinced he must have been present on the occasions he 
referred to.” 

“ Your friend was mystifying you, count.” 

“ Perhaps your highness may have forgotten him?” 

“Tmpossible! I never forget any one.” 

“Then I am really puzzled. If De Mille has boasted unwar- 
rantably, as would appear, he deserves to be exposed. But the 
matter may be cleared up at once, with your highness’s permission. 
Captain de Mille is without—in the ante-chamber.” 

“Let him come in, by all means,” said the Regent. “I should 
like to see my unknown guest.” 

The Comte de Horn bowed, quitted the Regent’s presence, and 
returned in a few moments with a tall, handsome young man, 
dressed with extreme richness and elegance. 

Without manifesting the slightest embarrassment, this personage 
stepped forward, and made a profound obeisance to the Regent, 
who, recognising him at once, and astonished at his effrontery, 
did not deign to acknowledge the salutation. 

“T acquit you of all blame in this improper proceeding, M. le 
Comte,” suid the Regent sternly to De Horn. You must be un- 
aware who you have brought before me.” 

“ Monseigneur, this is Captain de Mille, of whom I spoke.” 

“He may think fit.to style himself so, but his rightful name is 
Raoul Laborde. He has not deceived you in asserting that he has 
supped with me, but he ought to have explained that he has been 
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banished for his misdoings from the Palais Royal. I have yet to 
consider in what manner I shall punish his present unauthorised 
intrusion.” 

“¢ Before Iam dismissed, I beseech your highness to hear my ex- 
planation,” said De Mille. “On leaving Paris, after I had the mis- 
fortune to incur your highness’s displeasure, I proceeded to Bruges, 
where I had an uncle on my mother’s side, M. Laurent de Mille, 
and with him I at once founda home. He was unmarried, and in 
an infirm state of health at the time of my arrival, and died within 
two months, leaving me his heir, on condition that I should assume 
his name. ‘This I now bear, and I have honourably distinguished 
it, as my papers will demonstrate to your highness. I am now 
a captain of cavalry in the Austrian service.” 

“I can corroborate this statement, monseigneur,” said the Comte 
de Horn. “De Mille is a captain in the same regiment of cavalry 
as myself, but I was not aware of the previous part of his history. 
Till this moment I supposed he was a son of old Laurent de Mille, 
whose property he inherited.” 

It was easy to perceive that this statement had produced the in- 
tended effect upon the Regent, and that the offender’s pardon was 
secured. 

“1 did wrong in venturing to approach your highness without 
permission,” said Captain de Mille. “ But I relied upon your good 
nature, of which I have known so many proofs, to excuse me.” 

“ The explanation you have given me is far more satisfactory 
than I anticipated,” said the Regent. “I am glad to hear 
you have distinguished yourself, Captain de Mille, as I presume I 
must now call you. I am willing to overlook the irregularity of 

our present proceeding, and to attribute it to creditable motives. 

he prohibition against your entrance into the Palais Royal shall 
be removed, and henceforth you are at liberty to present yourself 
at my levées.” 


—_ Mille bowed profoundly, and retired with the Comte de 
orn. 

When they were gone, the Comte de Nocé’ approached the 
Regent, and said to him in a low tone, “ Monseigneur, you are 
aware that I am a. physiognomist. Eh bien! I have attentively 
studied the Comte de Horn’s countenance during his interview 
with your highness. It is a bad face—a very bad face. I am con- 
vinced he is capable of any crime. Nay, more, I believe he’ will 
be broken on the wheel within the year—and by your highness’s 
own order.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Regent, incredulously. “If you had 
said this of Captain de Mille, I might believe it—but De Horn! 
—no!” 

“Fate declares otherwise, monseigneur,” rejoined Nocé. “The 
lines of doom are written plainly in his face. And unless I am 
greatly mistaken, De Mille will come to a like shameful end.” 
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Vv. 
THE CAFE PROCOPE. 


THE first café was opened in Paris by an Armenian named 
Pascal about forty years before the date of our story, and so quickly 
did these establishments increase, being greatly to the taste of the 
Parisians, that at the time of which we write there were more 
than three hundred in existence, one of the best being the Café 
Procope, now known as the Café Zoppi, situated in the Rue Saint- 
Germain des-Prés, exactly opposite the old Comédie. 

Besides the best coffee in Paris, a great deal of amusement could 
be had at the Café Procope, play being permitted in a back 
salon; while in the private cabinets delicious suppers were served, 
and partaken of by charming actresses from the Comédie, and 
fascinating filles de Opéra. Thus, for various reasons, the Café 
Procope ranked high amongst pleasant places of resort, and was 
much frequented by poets, actors, painters, men of business, men 
of learning, men of science, and men of pleasure. 

On quitting the Palais Royal, the Comte de Horn and Captain 
De Mille drove to the café in question, where they expected to 
meet a friend, the Chevalier D’Etampes, and on entering the 
se ae salon, a spacious apartment, richly gilded, and embel- 
ished with mirrors, they discovered the object of their search seated 
at a table, taking coffee with another personage, with whom they 
were unacquainted, but whose appearance and manner did not 
prepossess them in his favour. 

he Chevalier d’Etampes was a young man of some two or 
three-and-twenty, tolerably good-looking, and well-dressed, but the 
individual with him was middle-aged, short and stout, the most 
noticeable part of his coarse physiognomy being an excessively flat 
nose; and though his habiliments were rich, he had a decidedly bour- 
_— look and manner. De Horn and De Mille wondered at their 
riend’s familiarity with a person of this description, but their 
surprise ceased i he was introduced to them by D’Etampes, 
as M. Nicoméde Cossard, director of the Compagnie d’Occident. 
Then they understood why so much attention was paid him, and 
became in their turn anxious to secure his good graces. 

Ever since Cossard had become a director of the great company, 
he had risen immensely in his own opinion, and gave himself an air 
of great importance. To judge by his talk, he was Law’s right 
hand. Nothing was done by the director-general without consult- 
ing him. Thus, when the Comte de Horn spoke of Law’s in- 
tention of buying up the shares of the Compagnie, with forty per 
cent. premium, he at once exclaimed, 

“That was my idea. I suggested it to the director-general, 
who at once perceiving it to be a master-stroke of policy, adopted 
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it. We shall crush the fréres Paris. But this is only the com- 
mencement of the System. I have other plans here,” he added, 
tapping his forehead, “ which, when developed and brought into 
operation, will astonish you.” 

“Perhaps you will be so obliging as to give me a hint now 
and then, M. le directeur,” said the Comte de Horn. “I have 
come to Paris in the hope of making a little money.” 

““M. Cossard has already given me some valuable advice by 
which I hope to profit,” observed the Chevalier d’Etampes.” 

“T trust M. Cossard will be equally complaisant to me,” re- 
marked De Mille. “A few words from him may enable me to 
make a fortune.” 

“Tt will afford me great pleasure to serve you, messieurs,” 
replied Cossard. “But if I do give you a hint you must act 
ae it without asking for no explanation. Permit me to inquire 
if you have any shares in the Occident?” 

“| have twenty, which I mean to sell to-morrow, and secure the 
premium promised by M. Law,” replied the Comte de Horn. 

“ You willdo wrong,” said Cossard, significantly. “ Keep them. 
Buy more if you can.” 

“ But the premium?” cried the count. 

“ Don’t think about it,” said Cossard. “If you are determined 
to sell, I will buy the shares from you at this moment at par ; 
but you will de wisely to keep them, and I give the same advice 
to you, messieurs;” he added to the two others. 

“T have none to sell,” laughed De Mille. 

“ Nor, I,” added D’Etampes. 

“Then buy—buy,” cried Cossard. “I think I can obtain you 
a few from M. Laborde. But you will have to pay a hundred 
per cent. for them. Still, they are worth it. I wouldn’t sell at 
any price.” 

“ Pray who is M. Laborde?” inquired De Mille. 

“ Parbleu! a brother director,” cried Cossard; “a very clever 
man, and greatly, and I may say deservedly, in Mr. Law’s con- 
fidence. M. Laborde and myself are the director-general’s chief 
advisers.” 

“Ts Laborde rich?” asked De Mille. 

“ He is fast becoming so,” replied Cossard. “In a few 
months he will be a millionnaire. Poor Laborde! he has known 
strange changes of fortune. A few years ago he was a great 
capitalist, but was well-nigh ruined by his scapegrace son, whose 
debts he paid, and then completely beggared by the Chamber of 
Justice. Luckily, when things were at the worst, he found a 
friend in M. Law, who placed him in the Bank, and from that 
day to this he has prospered.” 


“His son will help him to spend his money,” remarked 
D’Etampes. 
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“No, he won't, for he has got rid of the rascal,” replied 
Cossard. “Raoul Laborde daren’t show his face in Paris. But 
I ought to tell you, messieurs, that I am about to be married to 
Laborde’s daughter.” 

“ Diable!” cried De Mille. “Is it possible Colombe can have 
consented to marry you?” 

“‘ Quite possible, and moreover it is the fact,” replied Cossard, 
somewhat offended. “ Owing to the illness of Mademoiselle 
Laborde the marriage has been delayed, but it will shortly take 
place. Permit me to observe, Captain de Mille, that it is not 
agreeable to me to have my intended bride spoken of otherwise 
than as Mademoiselle Laborde, and I do not imagine there can 
be any intimacy to warrant the liberty you have taken. Are 
you acquainted with Mademoiselle Laborde and her father?” 

“T knew them formerly,” replied De Mille. “In fact, lama 
friend of Raoul Laborde—his intimate friend.” 

“That will scarcely be a recommendation either to father or 
daughtér,” observed Cossard. 

“ Has Colombe—I mean Mademoiselle Laborde—ever spoken 
to you of Raoul?” inquired De Mille. 

“She never mentions his name,” said Cossard. “ But I know 
what her sentiments are from her father. She does not desire to 
behold her brother again. But here comes M. Laborde. If you 
desire to hear his opinion of Raoul you can easily elicit it.” 

“ My father!” mentally ejaculated De Mille “Devil take him! 
What ill wind blows him here at this moment ?” 

The situation was trying, and would have embarrassed any one 
not possessed of strong nerves, but De Mille’s assurance did not 
desert him. As the elder Laborde approached the table at which 
Cossard was seated, the latter arose, and while they were ex- 
changing a few words, evidently upon business, the old man’s 
gaze alighted upon De Mille, who was sipping his coffee and 
chatting with the others with an air of the utmost unconcern. 

Suddenly pausing in his conversation, Laborde exclaimed, in 
an altered tone, 

“ Do my eyes deceive me?—can it be?” 

“Yes, yes, my good friend, it is the person you imagine,” 
replied Cossard. “It is Captain de Mille.” 

a Pn Mille!” ejaculated Laborde. “Is that the name he goes 
? 

“T believe so,” returned Cossard, “but I have no acquaintance 
with him. He has only just come in with the Comte de Horn, 
and was introduced to me by the Chevalier d’Etampes. If I 
understood aright, he is an officer of cavalry in the Austrian 
service.” 

At this moment De Mille, who, though apparently paying no 
attention, had been watching them through the corner of his eye, 
arose, and with great nonchalance, said, 
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“T dare say you don’t recollect me, M. Laborde?” 
“TI do not desire to do so,” replied the old man, endeavouring 
to control his emotion. “A word with you, Captain De Mille,” 
he added, stepping aside. 

“With pleasure, sir,’ replied the other, following him to a 
corner of the room, where they were out of hearing. “ Pray be 
seated, sir,” he added, offering him a chair, “ you will be more at 
your ease, and we shall attract less attention during our conference. 
Allow me to offer you a cup of coffee. Gargon, a cup of coffee 
for monsieur.” 


In an instant the fragrant beverage was served, but Laborde 
did not taste it. 

“You have done well to change the name you have dis- 
honoured,” he said. “Is it true you are in the Austrian service?” 

“ Perfectly true. If you doubt it, ask my brother officer, the 
Comte de Horn. I have excellent interest, and am sure to rise. I 
ought to have your congratulations, sir.” 

“ You shall receive them when you have the command of your 
regiment,” replied Laborde. ‘ Meantime, I will own you have 
done better than I expected. But it is highly imprudent in 
you to return to Paris, without permission from the lieutenant- 
general of police. You are certain to be recognised, and ar- 
rested.” 

“Make yourself easy on that score, sir,” replied De Mille. “TI 
am in no danger. I have made my peace with the Regent, and 
have his highness’s safeguard. More than that, I have once more 
the entrée of the Palais Royal. I am extremely happy to learn, 
sir, from your friend M. Nicoméde Cossard, that you are in such 
flourishing circumstances, and I trust you won’t forget you have 
a son.” 

“T have no son,” replied Laborde, sternly. “TI cast him from 
me for ever when I stood in the pillv. - in the Place des Halles, 
to which he sent me. Conduct infamous and unnatural as his can 
never be forgiven. If I meet him, it must be as a stranger.” 

“Perhaps you may change your mind, sir?” 

“Never!” cried Laborde, emphatically. “I repeat I have no 


“Pray be calm, sir. I dare say your discarded son will treat 
your conduct towards him very philosophically, and will be con- 
tent, since such is your desire, to meet you as a stranger. Ad- 
dressing you, therefore, as Captain De Mille, may I ask you, as 
an influential director of the Compagnie d’Occident, to assist me 
in my speculations?” 

“ As Captain de Mille, you can have no possible claim on me,” 
replied Laborde, coldly, “and I must decline, therefore, to assist 
you. Ina word, we must not meet again.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” rejoined De Mill . “It is not my intention 


to part with you thus. We must come to an understanding. If 
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friendly, so much the better: if the contrary, it cannot be helped. 
If you reject me as Captain de Mille, I shall be compelled to re- 
sume my former appellation, and proclaim myself your son. I 
fancy you won't like that.” 

“No, that must not be,” thought Laborde, whose trouble did 
not escape the vigilant eye of his son; “at least, not till after 
Colombe’s marriage. You are right in saying that your resum 
tion of your name would be disagreeable to me,” he added, aloud. 
“It would also be highly prejudicial to yourself.” 

“ Hum! I am not so certain of that,” returned the other. 

_ “Your reappearance at this juncture would be a source of great 
distress to your sister, and might interfere with her marriage with 
M. Cossard,” observed Laborde. 

“ Aha! I see,” thought De Mille. “ He wants to keep me quiet, 
and will naturally make it worth my while to be so. I should 
like to have a few shares in the company, sir,” he added, aloud. 
“ Half a dozen will content me.” 

“T dare say they would,” replied Laborde, dryly. “ But you 
won't get them from 

“M. Cossard told me just now that you have a few left.” 

“ But they are promised.” 

“ Promised or not, I must have half a dozen—as the price of 
my assent to your proposal.” 

“ Well, you shall have them—but only on the express condition 
that you trouble me no further.” 

“ Agreed!” cried De Mille. “If you do not wish me to call 
at the Hétel de Nevers, send them to the Hétel de Flandres, in 
the Rue Dauphine, where I lodge with the Comte de Horn, and 
the Chevalier d’Etampes. A propos of M. Cossard, it strikes 
me he is not exactly the husband for Colombe.” 

“ Colombe is perfectly satisfied,” remarked Laborde. 

“Oh! Ihave nothing to say against him,” returned De Mille. 
“T suppose he is very rich, and that is the main point. But I 
didn’t think Colombe would consent to marry him. I fancied her 
affections might be engaged by that handsome young Englishman, 
Evelyn Harcourt.” 

“ She had some liking for that young man at one time, but the 
affair was at an end long before M. Cossard appeared on the scene.” 

“That was lucky, otherwise Cossard’s chance might have 
been slight. But Iam glad things have so turned out. I detest 
this M. Harcourt. Is he still in Paris?” 

“ He is,” replied Laborde. 

“Then I may have the gratification I have long promised myself 
of cutting his throat,” replied De Mille. 

“T shouldn’t be sorry if you did,” observed Laborde, “ for 
Cossard dislikes him, and Colombe, I fear, still cherishes a secret 
regard for him.” 
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“‘ Something may be made of this,” thought De Mille. “ Well, 
sir,” he added, “I will try to rid you of this troublesome gallant, 
but if I do, I shall expect some acknowledgment of the service.” 

“ You will have little difficulty in meeting him,” said Laborde, 
without noticing the latter part of his son’s remark. “He comes 


daily to this café, and about this hour. I have rarely been here 
without meeting him.” 


CAPTAIN LAMOTHE CADILLAC. 


SEVERAL persons at this moment entered the café. 
Amongst them was an old man of very striking appearance, 
He was clad in an antiquated military costume, which might have 
been in fashion thirty years ago, but was now quite out of date. His 
features were bronzed, strongly marked, and seamed with scars, his 
frame gaunt, and his neck long and scraggy. He talked loudly, 
as if desirous of attracting attention to what he said. 

“ Voila! a soldier of Tallard’s day,” exclaimed De Mille. “ Who 
is he?” 

“ A crack-brained Mississippi captain, named Lamothe Cadillac,” 
replied Laborde. “ He has just returned from Louisiana.” 

“ Ah! indeed,” cried De Mille. “I should like to hear what 
he has to say concerning the colony.” 

“Then you had better take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity, for I don’t think you are likely to meet him again,” said 
Laborde. “ He is employed by the fréres Paris to depreciate the 
colony, and has come hither for that purpose, but I fancy this will 
be the last time he will hold forth in, public.” 

With this he arose, and followed by De Mille, moved towards 
that part of the room where Cadillac and his friends were seated. 

‘They had selected a table adjoining that occupied by Cossard 
and the young men with him. Unaware of his danger, the in- 
cautious veteran was narrating his experiences of the Mississippi, 
—r denouncing all Law’s brilliant representations of the colony as 
ables, 

“ Be cauticus, captain,” said a person near him. “There is a 
director of the Compagnie d’Occident at the next table.” 

“So much the better,” replied Captain Lamothe Cadillac, in a 
loud voice, and levelling his discourse at Cossard. “I repeat that 
all the marvels you hear about Louisiana are invented by M. Law 
to entrap shareholders.” 

“ What is that you are saying about M. Law, sir?” cried Cos- 
sard, rising from his seat. “I beg you to understand that I am M. | 
Law’s friend, and a director of the Compagnie d’Occident.” 

“Then, M. le directeur, it is desirable you should hear the 
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truth,” rejoined the veteran. “I, Captain Lamothe Cadillac, have 
been in Louisiana for the last seventeen years, and I ought to 
know something of the country, and I affirm that the pompous 
announcements of M. Law are simple fabrications, designed to 
mislead the public. I was employed by Antoine Crozat in that 
brave man’s attempt to colonise the country, and I know to m 
cost that the enterprise signally failed. Since then, wanda 
ing all the statements to the contrary, very little has been done. 
One day we hear of the departure from Brest or Havre of a fleet 
laden with merchandise and crowded with colonists. Next day 
we are told of the arrival of another fleet, bringing millions from 
the Mississippi. Lies both.” 

“ You are mistaken, captain—you are mistaken,” cried Cos- 
sard. 
“No, M. le directeur, I am not mistaken,” rejoined Cadillac. 
“The public is duped by these devices. A few weeks ago it was 
stated—on M. Law’s authority—that a silk-manufactory had been 
established at which twelve thousand Natchez women were em- 
— A very likely story!” he added, winking at those near 

im, all of whom laughed loudly. “A very likely story! I 
have been in the country, and [ never saw three hundred Natchez 
women got together at any time.” 

“ What say you, captain, to the bullion and ingots of gold and 
silver discovered in the Mississippi, which have , wet sent to the 
Mint to be assayed?” cried Cossard. 

“ What do I say?” rejoined Cadillac, contemptously. “I deny 
it. Gold and silver ingots may have been sent to the Mint, but 
they didn’t come from the Mississippi. There are no precious 
metals there.” 

“ Perhaps you will say there’are no precious stones—no diamonds 
or rubies, jacinths or agates?” retorted Cossard. “ Perhaps you 
will venture to deny that there is a great rock of emerald in the 
Arkansas, and that Captain Laharpe, with a detachment of twenty 
men, has been sent to take possession of it?” 

“Pure rhodomontade,” replied Cadillac. “TI should like to see 
such a rock; but it exists only in M. Law’s imagination. Pay 
attention, messieurs, and you shall hear the exact truth from me. 
To begin with, there are no lovely native women ready to rush 
into the arms of the colonists on their arrival. All the women, 
young and old, are frightful—savages in every sense. The greater 
part of the vast region of the Mississippi is a scarcely habitable 
desert, swampy and desolated by fever, and many years must 
elapse before it can be colonised and rendered productive. Such, 
I pledge my word as a man of honour, is the actual condition of 
the Mississippi country, of which so many wonders, so many false- 
hoods, are narrated. You see, messieurs,” he added, looking 
round, “ what admirable security you have for the money you have 
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invested in the Compagnie d’Occident. Compare my truthful 
picture with that presented to you by Mr. Law.” 

“ Your charges are libellous, captain,” cried Cossard. 

“TI can substantiate them,” replied the veteran. “I have heard, 
since I came back, that a ania city, called New Orléans, after 
his highness the Regent, has been built; but as yet the foundations 
only have been laid by M. Delatour, the engineer.” 

“Well, the city will be built,” cried Cossard; “and a splendid 
city New Orléans will be when finished—one of the finest cities in 
the world. I wonder, while denying all the natural resources of 
the Louisiana, that you do not aver that the Mississippi is no 
larger than the Seine.” 

“The great Father of Waters would give me the lie if I did!” 
cried Cadillac. There is no river like the Mississippi.” 

“ I’m surprised you make the admission,” said Cossard. 

At this juncture, Laborde made a sign to Cossard, and quitted 
the café. 

Nothing more passed for a few moments, when Cadillac, having 
swallowed his coffee, returned to the charge. Cossard, however, 
interrupted him, and said: 

“T warn you not to give too much licence to your tongue, sir.” 

“ Bah! I am not to be intimidated,” said the veteran. “TI shall 
speak the truth, regardless of consequences. It is my duty to 
set the public right, and show them how they have been gulled.” 

At this moment, an exempt of police entered the café, and 
marching straight to the table at which the veteran was seated, 
touched him on the shoulder, saying, 

“You are Captain Lamothe Cadillac, I believe?” 

“ At your service, sir.” 

The exempt whispered a word in the veteran’s ear. 

Arrested !” Cadillac, starting to his feet. 

Great consternation was caused among Cadillac’s friends at this 
unexpected event; but no interference in the veteran’s behalf was 
attempted. The party, however, at the adjoining table appeared 
amused by the incident. 

“ Adieu, captain!” cried Cossard, in a jeering tone. “I hope 
you will find a comfortable cell in the Bastille. You can there 
rail away at your leisure.” 

“T would rather be taken to the Bastille than be sent back to 
the Mississippi,” retorted Cadillac. “ Adieu, messieurs!” he added, 
looking round at his friends. “ You see how they treat an old 
soldier, who has bled for his country, and whose only offence is 
speaking the truth.” 

“ Adieu, mon brave!—au revoir, capitaine!” they cried, em- 
bracing him, and grasping his hand. 

“ Follow me, captain,” said the exempt, anxious to put an end 
to the scene. 
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“One moment, sir, I beg of you,” implored the veteran. “1 
have a parting word to say to my friends.” 

“T cannot allow it, captain,” said the officer, peremptorily; 
“you have already trespassed too much on my patience. Allons!” 

And he turned to depart, but found himself checked by Har- 
court, who, having entered the café at the moment the veteran’s 
arrest took place, had drawn near to ascertain what was taking 

lace. 

The exempt motioned him to stand out of the way, but Evelyn 
maintained his ground. 

“You will not refuse the old man’s request?” he said to the 
officer. ‘ Allow him to speak.” 

“ What means this interference, sir?” cried the exempt, sternly. 
“Do you dare to molest me in the discharge of my duty? Stand 
aside, at your peril!” 

Just then, however, his attention was drawn to Cadillac, who, 


“Don’t be uneasy, sir, no disturbance will occur,” cried Ca- 
dillac, from his exalted position. “ As soon as I have said a word 
to the company I will attend you quietly. Hear me, messieurs,” 
he added, raising his voice, “I am to be shut up in the Bastille, 
because it is inconvenient to M. Law that the true condition of the 
colony of the Mississippi should be known to the public. Not 
able to make me hold my tongue, M. Law has had recourse to 
this expedient. But I appeal to you whether imprisonment 
is a fitting recompense for an old soldier, who has served his 
country faithfully? Look here,” he added, baring his breast, 
“here are the marks of the wounds I received at Fleury, 
when we defeated the Dutch. This scar was given me at Mons 
—this at the siege of Namur—this at Huy. I was compli- 
mented for my bravery by Marshals Luxembourg and Boufilers; 
but that was the sole reward I obtained. I have been seventeen 
years in the Mississippi, and have spent more than half the time 
with the red Indians, accompanying them on their hunting 
expeditions, and during their wars with hostile tribes, so that 
I am well acquainted with the whole region; and I confidently 
affirm that years, many years, must elapse ere it can be inhabited 
by any other than its present savage denizens. There are no 
precious metals to be found there, no precious stones; but there 
are plenty of alligators in the rivers, plenty of wild beasts in the 
forests, plenty of fevers to be got in the marshes. Had I not possessed 
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taking advantage of the interruption, had leaped upon a chair, 
| in order to address the assemblage. ‘The veteran’s friends quickly 
gathered round him, so that the exempt could not get near to dis- 
lodge him. 

“This is all your doing, sir,” cried the officer of police, to 
| Evelyn. “If any disturbance occurs you will be responsible 
| for it.” 
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a frame of iron I should have perished long ago. It is because I 
am convinced that the colony will not prosper in our time, though 
it may do so hereafter, that I have lifted up the voice of warning. 
Antoine Crozat’s enterprise failed—so will Jean Law’s. The scheme 
will prove ruinous to all who have embarked in it. Unable to con- 
trovert my statements, or to bribe me to silence, the director-general 
of the Compagnie d’Occident sends me to the Bastille. He may 
continue to dupe the shareholders. He may persuade them that 
all the riches of Mexico and Peru are to be found in the Mississippi, 
but the truth will at last come out, and then—though too late !— 
my warning will be recollected!” 

Loud murmurs arose from the group around him, and maledic- 
tions were uttered against Law. 

“ Be not unjust, messieurs,” said Evelyn. “Iam sure M. Law 
can never have counselled this severe measure.” 

“The measure is necessary, sir,” cried Cossard. “It is by M. 
Law’s order that Cadillac is arrested.” 

“JT am unwilling to believe it, even on your authority, sir,” re- 
joined Evelyn. 

“ By whom was the lettre de cachet for Captain Lamothe Ca- 
dillac’s arrest delivered to you, sir?” said Cossard to the exempt. 

Pn By M. Laborde, who had it from M. Law,” replied the 
officer. 

“ Are you satisfied now, sir?” said Cossard to Evelyn. 

The young man made no reply, but his countenance showed he 
was much grieved. . 

“TJ have been detained here long enough,” said the exempt. 
“Are you coming, Cadillac? Or must I call in the guard, and 
take you hence by force?” 

“ A word more, and I have done,” replied the veteran. “Iam 
grateful for the sympathy manifested in my behalf by that young 
gentleman,” he added, looking towards Evelyn, “and I hope his 
generosity may not do him a mischief. Au revoir, mes amis! If 
Iam only to be kept in the Bastille till this Mississippi bubble 
bursts, I shall be speedily liberated.” 

With this he descended, and his friends separating to let him 
pass, he followed the exempt out of the café, marching with head 
erect, and with firm footstep. 

At the door was a public coach, and near it were drawn up a 
dozen archers of the guard. The prisoner having been placed 
in this vehicle by the exempt, who seated himself beside him, one 


of the archers mounted the box, and bade the coachman drive to 
the Bastille. 
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HOW CAPTAIN DE MILLE AND M. NICOMEDE COSSARD CAME TO AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


No one who witnessed the occurrence just related was more 
painfully affected by it than Evelyn Harcourt. After watching 
‘the brave old soldier march out to prison, he threw himself into a 
chair, and for a short time was lost in painful thought. He was 
roused by loud laughter, which sounded discordantly in his ears, 
and looking in the direction whence it proceeded, his eye fell 
upon Cossard. 

As may be imagined, the wealthy director, who had robbed him 
of her he loved best, was an object of extraordinary aversion to 
Evelyn, and whenever they met the young man had to put strong 
constraint upon himself to avoid insulting his rival. On his part, 
Cossard detested Evelyn quite as much as Evelyn detested him, 
but he was far too careful of his personal safety to hazard a quarrel. 
He abominated duelling, and so pacific was his disposition that it 
may be questioned whether a coup de baton or even a coup de 
pied would have caused him to fight. 

Of course, Cossard was quite aware that an attachment had sub- 
sisted between his promised bride and Evelyn, and he more than 
suspected that she still cherished a regard for her former lover, 
but he did not give himself much anxiety on this score, as he had 
no fear of losing her. Colombe avoided him as much as possible, 
and never would be alone with him, and her deportment towards 
him was such that it was impossible, notwithstanding his self- 
esteem, that he could flatter himself that she loved him. But 
this did not trouble him more than her suspected attachment to 
Evelyn. 

iene not Cossard’s fault, and certainly not Laborde’s, that the 
marriage had not taken place long ago. But owing to one cir- 
cumstance or other it had been constantly delayed, and even now 
no day was fixed for the ceremony. Colombe had always a fresh 
excuse for its postponement, and though her father’s patience was 
nearly worn out by her foolish whims, as he termed them, he was 
obliged to yield. Had he not been greatly engrossed at the 
time by the affairs of the Compagnie d’Occident, he might not have 
been so good-natured. Meantime, Cossurd was assiduous in his at- 
tentions, and strove to win the favour of his intended bride by mag- 
nificent presents. He was continually sending her Semel: rings, 
necklaces, and bracelets, with other costly ornaments, none of 
which, even at her father’s instance, could she be induced to weat. 
Indeed, it was with great reluctance that she accepted them. These 
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presents, however, gave great delight to little Catherine Law, who 
was never tired of examining them, and she declared that Colombe’s 
diamonds were much handsomer than her mamma’s. We must 
not omit to mention that, although Colombe had found it abso- 
lutely impossible to conquer her attachment to Evelyn, she had 
never exchanged a word with him in private, nor had any letters 
i naa them. They met occasionally in society, but that 
was all. 

Such was.the actual state of affairs between the rivals when they 
met in the Café Procope on the day in question. 

While glancing at Cossard, Evelyn for the first time noticed 
De Mille, and at once recognised him, but almost doubting the 
evidence of his senses, he got up and drew a little nearer to the 
table to make sure he was not mistaken. 

“Ts that a friend of yours, mon cher?” said the Comte de 
Horn to De Mille. “ He stares very hard at you.” 

ee Evelyn impertinently from head to foot, De Mille 
replied, 

Ki No, I have not the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“He is an Englishman, named Harcourt,” whispered Cossard. 
“Don’t provoke him. He is apt to be quarrelsome.” 

“ Ah, is he so?” cried De Mille. “ Then he is fortunate in 
meeting with one who is as ready to quarrel as himself. Permit 
me to remark, sir,” he added to Evelyn, “ that I find your manner 
of looking at me offensive—excessively offensive—and J must beg 
you to desist, and relieve us from your presence.” 

“Pray do not let there be any misunderstanding between you, 
messieurs,” interposed Cossard. Clearly there is some mistake, 
which I may be able to rectify. Possibly, you may not be 
aware, M. Harcourt, of the rank and position of these gentlemen, 
and therefore I will take leave to mention that this is the Comte 
de Horn, this the Chevalier d’Etampes, and this gentleman, whom 
you have been looking at, is Captain De Mille.” 

“ We have all just arrived from Brussels,” observed the Comte 
de Horn. “And I scarcely think M. Harcourt can have seen any 
of us before.” 

“ It is very strange,” thought Evelyn, staggered. “The face, 
the figure, the voice, the manner are all the same as Raoul La- 
borde’s. And yet if it were he, he would not be here with 
Cossard. I am now sensible of my error,” he added, aloud; 
“but I took Captain De Mille for another person whom he 
strongly resembles.” 

“Ha! ha! there are a great many curious resemblances,” 
laughed Cossard. “I have frequently been mistaken for somebody 
else, myself. Captain De Mille, I am quite sure, will be satisfied 
with the explanation. Pray sit down, M. Harcourt.” 

Evelyn, however, declined, and bowing somewhat haughtily to 
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the young men, who returned his salutation in the same stately 
way, he moved off, and presently left the café. 

“ Why the devil did you interfere, M. Cossard?” observed De 
Mille, as soon as Evelyn was gone. “That cursed puppy ought to 
have had his ears cropped for his impertinence.” 

“Tf you are bent upon fighting him, you will easily find an 
opportunity of doing so,” returned the other. “ But I do not 
desire to be mixed up in a duel.” 

“Pardieu! I shan’t be easy till I have settled accounts with 
him,” said De Mille. 

“T should be sorry to hinder you,” rejoined Cossard. “ Between 
ourselves, this young Englishman is personally disagreeable to me. 
T'll tell you why on some other occasion.” 

“Tm already in the secret,” said De Mille. ‘“M. Laborde gave 
me a hint justnow. Step this way, sir,” he added, taking Cossard 
aside. “Unless that young man is removed, Mademoiselle La- 
borde will never be yours. He is a more serious obstacle in your 
path than you imagine.” 

“There may be some truth in what you say,” rejoined Cossard, 
carelessly. “1 never viewed the matter in that light. Still, I must 
own that circumstances seem to bear you out.” 

“T have it from M. Laborde, who must know,’ remarked De 
Mille. “This young Harcourt is the great bar to your union with 
Mademoiselle Laborde.” 

“Deuce take him! I wish he were back in England,” cried 
Cossard. 

“He may go there, and take your intended bride with him,” 
said De Mille. 

“ Sacrebleu! that mustn’t be.” 

“Of course not. You won’t fight him, I suppose.” 

“ My position won’t allow me. Besides, I have a vow against 
duelling.” 

“Then Iam your man. I'll fight him for you. And, what is 
more, I'll kill him,” said De Mille. 

“ Stay!” exclaimed Cossard. “I have a better plan than that. 
We'll ruin him. I'll show you how to do it, and make your own 
fortune at the same time.” 

“A’merveille!” exclaimed De Mille. “ That plan is infinitely 
preferable to the other. Count upon me. There’s my hand.” 
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Dr. Cart von WEBER, the indefatigable keeper of the Saxon records, 
while compiling a Life of Maréchal de Saxe from epistolary sources, has 
found in the reports of the Saxon envoy at Paris a full narrative of the 
squabble between Louis XV. and Charles Edward, which possesses suffi- 
cient novelty to be offered to English readers as a further instalment of 
Jacobite literature. 

After his unsuccessful landing in Seotland in the year ’45, Charles 
Edward returned to France, and lived in Paris. As he was remarkable 
for his beauty, princely demeanour, attractive manners and ambitious 
mind, an excellent shot and horseman, and a favourite of the ladies, it is 
not surprising that the young Pretender should become popular in the 
Cirezan capital. The pensions settledion him by France and Spain, and 
the considerable sums forwarded to him:by his adherents in England and 
Scotland, permitted him to live with princely display in Paris. He oc- 
cupied a handsome hotel on the Boulevard, not far from the Porte St. 
Honoré, in which he daily gave dinners and suppers to twenty or thirty 
persons, frequently visited the court, and showed himself very often at the 
theatre. Hehad collected round him a suite of about two hundred Scots, 
and a pretty young woman of that country, Clementina Walkinshaw, 
whose acquaintance he had formed at the siege of Bannockburn, also 
followed him, and lived with him a long time. This Jaison, however, 


did not prevent him from most gratefully accepting the homage which 


the Princess de Talmont offered him. 


All at once the merry life the prince was leading in Paris was dis- 
turbed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. So early asthe London Quad-. 
tuple Ailiance of August 12, 1718, France had pledged herself to give: 
no support “to the person and his descendants, if he should have any, 
who, during the lifetime of James II., assumed the title of Prince of 
Wales, and after his death that of King of Great Britain,” and also to 
refuse his adherents a domicile (receptaculum). ‘This article was re- 
peated and confirmed anew in the preliminary treaty of April 30, 1748, 
and in the definitive peace of October 18, 1748, England urgently 
pressed that Prince Charles Edward should be removed from Paris. But 
this did not accord with the wishes of the prince, who, on July 16, 1748, 
sent a printed protest against the Treaty of Aix to all the ambassadors. 
On the first hint that a change of residence would be desirable, he ap- 
pealed to a solemn promise of Louis XV., who had assured him “an 
unlimited asylum in his kingdom,” and to a treaty which he had made 
with France in his quality of Regent of Scotland, in which, however, the 
French ministers refused to reeognise the promise of an asylum, and, 
indeed, regarded it as set aside by later events. 

The Princess Talmout, whom Loss, the Saxon envoy, describes as “an 
intriguing woman who likes to mix herself up in things that do not con- 
cern her,” tried as early as June to effect negotiations which would 
eveutually ensure her lover an existence in Poland, to which country 
Lord Maret, one of his adherents, proceeded for the same purpose. But 
when Count Loss inquired into this matter of the minister, Marquis 
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Puycieulx, on July 3, the latter replied that the King of France would 
not assent to such a scheme, but, on the contrary, work energetically 
against it, and the marquis proposed Freyburg, where they could offer 
the prince “a furnished palace, an agreeable country-house, and a guard 
for the safety of his person.” Hence the negotiations, probably com- 
menced without the prince’s sanction, fell through. 

In November, 1748, the Duke de Gesvres was ordered by Louis XV. 
to have a personal interview with the prince, and induce Rim to leave 
France; but he threw away his eloquence, as the prince declared that he 
would only yield to force. These negotiations were soon known in Paris, 
and the great majority took the part of the prince: he showed himself 
more in public than he had formerly done; he went every night to the 
theatre, very brilliantly dressed, and wearing his orders, “ affecting,” as 
Loss writes, “always to take the king’s box,” while previously he had 
gone to the small boxes plainly dressed, and “not caring to be seen.” 
At a masqued ball at the Opera he appeared as a Highlander, and, as 
Major-General von Fontenay writes, “ scrupuleux sur l’habillement, il 
n’avoit point de culotte: c’est un lieu, ou elle est souvent embar- 
rassante.” 

The House of Talmont also broke up into two parties: the prince, who 
did not wish to injure himself at court, wrote Charles Edward a very 
polite letter, in which he expressed his regret that circumstances pre- 
vented him from seeing the prince henceforth at his house. Charles 
Edward, on receiving the letter, burst into a great rage, and declared he 
would avenge this insult ; and the Princess de Talmont, who was dining 
with him, strove in vain to appease him. The next morning he pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the Prince de Talmont, and, when the porter re- 
fused to admit him, he made such a disturbance that he was at length 
let in: he went straight to the garden, which he did not leave till the 
princess came down and pacified him ; her husband, however, adhered to 
his resolution of closing his house against the prince, while the princess 
continued to visit him at his palace, as before. 

On November 20th, as verbal communications had met with no result, 
Louis XV. wrote a very friendly letter to the prince, in which he re- 
peated the wish that he would quit France, as an asylum could no longer 
be granted him. The Duke de Gesvres was ordered to deliver the letter 
personally, and at the same time make every effort to induce the prince 
to yield; but the latter declared, after reading the letter, that he had 
formed his resolution, and did not believe that the posture of affairs per- 
mitted him to leave Paris. If they attempted to try force, he would 
know how to defend himself. 

A courier was now sent to the prince’s father at Rome, with a request 
that he would employ his paternal authority, and order his son at once 
to retire from Paris. The Pretender, James III., satisfied this wish: his 
letter, addressed to the prince, reached Paris on December 4th, accom- 
panied by a copy. The Duke de Gesvres, who had given up all hopes 
of effecting anything by his personal influence over the prince (his last 
visit on December Ist only lasted two minutes), now sent for three of 
Charles Edward’s confidants, Crem, Kelly, and Osborn,* and informed 


* The Duc de Luynes in his Memoirs calls them Kely, Hakebrat, and Greené. 
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them of the contents of the letter from the copy. James III. wrote to his 
son that he could not remain in the country of the King of France 
against his will, “and this is the reason why I am obliged to order you, 
as your father and your king, to conform without delay to the intentions 
of H. M. C. M., by voluntarily quitting his states.” Gesvres requested 
the three gentlemen to place the letter in the prince’s own hands, and 
tell him that the king would have preferred it had the prince yielded to 
necessity without his father’s special orders. He must now leave France 
within twelve days. 

At the expiration of two hours the envoys returned with the informa- 
tion that their efforts to induce the prince to open the letter had been in 
vain: he had placed it unopened in his pocket, and they proposed that 
the copy of the letter should be read to the prince. Gesvres drove, 
on the evening of December 4th, to Versailles, in order to obtain in- 
structions. The proposal made by the prince’s friends was assented to 
by the king, and in accordance with this the three proceeded to the 
prince, who listened to the reading of the letter till they came to the 
words we have quoted. Here he interrupted the reader, and ordered him 
to leave off. As representations did not produce the slightest effect on 
him, the three declared that if he refused to obey his father’s orders, they 
would be compelled to leave him. Nor did this affect the prince; he 
declared that they could act as they thought proper, but he knew what 
he had to do: they might kill him, murder him, but he would not quit 
Paris even if fifty cannon were pointed at his house and it was surrounded 
by one hundred thousand men. 

The three gentlemen on this left the prince, returned to Gesvres to 
inform him of what had occurred, and then retired to Passy. In the 
evening the prince sent for Kelly, who held his money and valuables in 
charge. The whole night was spent in checking accounts and handing 
over the deposit, and then the prince definitively gave Kelly his discharge. 
The Duc de Luynes also tells us that the prince stated to one of his con- 
fidants, that some time previously he had received a letter from his father 
requesting him to act as he thought best for his glory and interests, and 
pay no attention to any further letters from him he might receive. 
— doubts, however, whether such a letter was written by James to 

is son. 

Several days were spent in fresh efforts to change the prince’s resolu- 
tion. Gesvres offered him his own chateau as a temporary residence, in 
the event of his wishing to send a courier to Rome to ascertain the au- 
thenticity of the letter, but in the event of its confirmation he must give 
way. The prince remained inexorable: he declared “that he had 
formed an engagement with the public to support his resolution, that a 
man of his birth never went back from his word—that, in short, there 
was no other residence for him but Paris or Paradise.” As Reumont 
tells us in his “ Life of the Countess of Albany,” he also said, “ I feel 
very sorry for Louis: I can only lose my life, but he his honour.’ 

People in Paris were convinced that the prince had chosen as his model 
Charles XII. at Bender, that if foree were employed he would defend 
himself to the utmost, and fears were entertained lest the people, whose 
favourite he was, would take his part. But it did not come to a fight. 
On the afternoon of December 14th, 1748, the prince received several 
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anonymous letters informing him that it was intended to arrest him at 
the theatre, but he paid no attention to them, either because he believed 
that it would not be risked, or because in such a measure against him he 
found a desirable eseape from a labyrinth from which he was unable to 
find any exit himself. After so long asserting that he would not leave Paris 
alive, he eould not now yield without rendering himself ridiculous ; 
violent resistance could only lead to useless bloodshed and his own ruin, 
and it would be sufficient if there was an ostensible appearance of his 
having only yielded to force. 

Hence Charles Edward entered the Opera-house between five and six 
o'clock of the evening of December 10, where all the preparations had 
been made for his reception. In the corridor which he had to pass 
through in order to reach his box, and which had no outlet at the other 
end, four police sergeants in civilian clothing were standing: the prince 
was walking a few yards ahead of his suite, and so soon as he entered 
the corridor a barrier was closed behind him, and the four sergeants 
rushed upon him, seized his arms, and carried him through an usually 
closed side door into the garden of the Palais Royal, and thence to a room 
occupied by a surgeon of the Duke of Orleans. Count de Vaudreuil, 
major in ‘the Gardes Frangaises, informed him that he was arrested by 
the king’s order on his father’s request. His sword, and a pistol which 
he had in one of his pockets, were taken from him. On his assurance 
that he had no other arms about him, Vaudreuil, who had three captains 
of his regiment with him, replied that he would be satisfied with his 
assurance, and not search him further. An accident, however, led to the 
discovery of a second pistol concealed in his clothes, and the officers now 
carried their precautions so far that they bound their prisoner’s feet and 
hands with silk cords ; they afterwards excused this violence by their fear 
lest the prince might have other weapons concealed about him, and might 
attempt to take his own life, as he had threatened to do should he be 
arrested. Thus bound, the prince was taken to a coach drawn by six 
horses, which the three officers who had accompanied Vaudreuil entered ; 
at the Porte St. Denis a troop of mounted musqueteers were waiting, 
and escorted the coach to Vincennes. 

The three gentlemen who had followed the prince to the playhouse 
were arrested at the same time, and taken to the Bastille. The occurrence 
_ had not been unnoticed, and soon reached the ears of the Princess de 
Talmont, who was in the house: she fell out of one fainting fit into 
another, so that it was necessary to carry her home, and she at once sent 
a valet to the prince’s house, to obtain information as to what had become 
of him. An officer had already arrived there with a troop, who arrested 
all the prince’s servants and conveyed them to the Bastille, and the same 
fate betel the valet of the princess, on whom was found a portrait of his 
mistress, “painted in a royal cloak,” as well as a letter to the prince, 
which he was to have delivered at the same time. In the prince’s house 
—which was searched and put under seal—fifteen brace of pistols and 
twenty-five guns were found, but only two pounds of gunpowder, so that 
the prinee’s often-declared intention of defending himse!f in the event of 
force being used, was at any rate not confirmed by this slight stock of 
ammunition. 


At Vincennes the prince was led to the Donjon, where a room had 
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been prepared for him: he was here carefully searched, but no more 
weapons were found on him, and he was now freed from his bonds. He 
was greatly excited, declined supper, threw himself fully dressed on a 
servant’s bed, as he refused the one prepared for him, and slept for some 
hours. He woke again at three a.M., and walked violently up and down 
his room, in which two captains and two lieutenants watched him, while 
fifty grenadiers surrounded the Donjon. To the officers he said that 
“they were charged with a very humiliating commission,” but entered 
into no details either with them or with Du Chatelet, the commandant of 
Vincennes, when the latter paid him a visit. 

On the next day Charles Edward became calmer, and asked for food ; 
on the third day he grew more colloquial, and expressed a wish to the 
officers on guard to regain his liberty, and his readiness to obey the king. 
On December 14, he wrote Louis XV. a letter, the style of which, though 
it did not reveal a correct appreciation of his position, still expressed his 
submission. The king, “ without paying serious heed,” so Loss writes, 
“to the equality which this nobleman, by his mode of writing, seemed 
desirous of establishing between himself and the King of France, let him 
know that he would allow his prisoner to depart in full liberty, if he 
pledged his honour not to return to France: he would then be escorted 
by an officer to any spot on the frontier selected by himself.” 

The prince compromised for a while, by declining the company of the 
officer, but at length yielded, and gave the required promise to the officer 
who had brought him the king’s verbal message. According to De 
Luynes, he also drew up a written promise to leave France, and not return. 
On being asked where he proposed going, he designated Pont de Beau- 
voisin, on the Savoy frontier; but gave no further account of his in- 
tentions, and none was asked of him. On his request two of his gentle- 
men—Strafford and Geridon, two of his valets, and two footmen, were 
discharged from the Bastille, in order that they might accompany him on 
his journey ; and his papers were also restored to him. 

On December 15, two post-chaises drove up to the Donjon of Vin- 
cennes: the prince entered one, with his escort, De Perousy, first ensign 
in the Great Musqueteers, and Strafford: while Geridon rode in the other. 
On arriving at Fontainebleau in the evening, the prince stopped at the 
post-house, and spent the next day in bed, under the pretext that he felt 
unwell; he had sent Princess de Talmonta letter, requesting her to follow 
him to Fontainebleau, but the “romantic queen,” as she was called in 
Paris, did not make her appearance. At Pont de Beauvoisin, Perousy 
left the prince, who, after taking leave of Strafford and Geridon, arrived 
at Avignon at seven A.M. on December 27, mounted on a sorry horse, 
and wearing a black peruke and old uniform. In spite of his modest ap- 
— he was received by the Papal Vice-legate with great marks of 

onour, and three salvos of ordnance from the city walls: he lodged at 
the palace of the Vice-legate, and attended on one of the next days a 
masqued ball given in honour of the Infant, Don Philip, with whom he 
had a conference. Early in March he quitted Avignon, and disappeared 
for some time ; in June, 1749, the news arrived from Bologna that he was 
in the latter city, and a later despatch of Count Loss, on May 6, 1750, 
informs us that the prince was hiding in Lorraine, “in order to be able 


to continue his amorous commerce with Madame la Princess de Tal- 
mont, 
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In Paris, it is true, the people had not risen to liberate him, but they 
were very savage at the treatment of the prince: it was forbidden under 
a heavy penalty to speak in the cafés and public resorts about the oc- 
currence, but the repressed anger found vent in pasquinades. Desforges, 
the author of one of these, which concluded with the words: 

Peuple jadis si fier, anjourd’hui si servile, _ 

Des princes malheureux, vous n’étés plus l’asile, 
did penance for his poetical effort by three years’ imprisonment at Mont 
St. Michel. Several others who had spoken disagreeably were lodged in 
the Bastille. Lady Lismore, wife of the Pretender’s ex-minister, who 
had also been unable to keep her tongue in check, received from the 
Marquis de Puycieulx a letter to the effect that “as she had displeased 
by her conduct the most Christian king, it was his majesty’s order that 
she should retire from Paris to Orleans.” 

We cannot part from Charles Edward without a feeling of melancholy, 
The destiny which had summoned him to assume a prominent position 
refused him death at the right moment: if a bullet had laid him low at the 
head of his brave Highlanders, or even had he lost his head by the axe, 
like the last of the Hohenstaufen, he would still gleam in history like a 
dazzling meteor, which we would sooner see burst and disappear after a 


short career than sink in the mud. The latter, unfortunately, was the sad 
fate of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


“A NOVEL SCIENTIFIC VOYAGE.” 


A currovs notice has lately appeared in the public prints under the 
above heading, said to be derived from a letter from Toulon, giving de- 
tails relative to a scientific voyage about to be undertaken by the Due 
de Luynes. 

“ Lieutenant Vignes, of the Imperial navy,” it appears from this ac- 
count, ‘‘has been appointed to the command of a steam gunboat belong- 
ing to the duke, which is to sail towards the end of the month on this 
voyage of discovery. After having visited the most interesting places in 
the Mediterranean, and particularly the coast of Syria, the boat is to be 
carried on the backs of mules across the mountains of Juda, to be 
launched on the Dead Sea, of which the waters are to be analysed, as 
chemists are not agreed as to their quality. The gunboat is to be again 
carried to the Mediterranean, whence it will proceed to the Black Sea, 
ascend the Don, cross the Steppes of Dolgo in a waggon to reach the 
Wolga, which it will descend to the Caspian Sea, that immense con- 
glomeration of water and of oil of petroleum, continually agitated with 
storms. After having carefully studied these phenomena, as well as the 
various inhabitants of that little-known region, the travellers will cross, 
on camels, the deserts of Asia-Minor to the town of Mossoul, where they 
will explore the course of the Tiger and the Euphrates, and examine the 
ruins of the great cities which flourished on their banks. After having 
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accomplished that prodigious journey across seas, rivers, mountains, and 
deserts, the gunboat will return to France by the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. All the difficulties attending oh a dangerous journey have 
been well considered and carefully anticipated. Even the construction of 
the boat is a chef-d’ceuvre of naval architecture and of comfort. All the 
pieces into which the boat is divided when taken asunder are actually 
numbered, so that it may easily be put together in twenty-four hours. 
It will be for the first time that a steam-boat shall have been carried across 
the precipices of Daghestan and the scorching sands of Mesopotamia. A 
picked crew has been placed under the command of Lieutenant Vignes 
by the French government, for the navigation and transport of the gun- 
boat. The Due de Luynes is to be accompanied by several friends, as 
well as by savans and artists of the greatest merit, who have solicited 
the honour to share with him the dangers of this hazardous enterprise.” 

The undertaking, if seriously contemplated, is of a far more arduous 
nature than appears on the surface; at the same time that the results 
proposed to be obtained are totally incommensurate with the toil and 
expense that will be incurred. We are not favoured with details as to the 
proposed size of the gunboat, but it is to be sea-worthy, since it is meant 
to navigate the Mediterranean and to confront the “ storms” of the Caspian 
There is to be accommodation for several friends of the Due de Luynes, 
as well as for savans, and artists, and for a picked crew; and as it must 
also carry engine and boiler as well as “ guns,” it must be a vessel of 
such a size, that to transport its sections on the backs of mules across the 
mountains of Judea, will be an undertaking of no ordinary magnitude. 
The horse-track—for it is no better—from the coast to Jerusalem, already 
presents some asperities of ground; but these are nothing to compare 
with what will be met with in the stony wilderness that stretches between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. 

And what is all this for? Not for the honour and glory of first navi- 
gating the waters of the Bahr Lut, since that has been done by Messrs. 
Moore and Beke, and by Lynch and his friends, who conveyed small 
boats thither from the Mediterranean. But to analyse the waters? Why, 
they have been already analysed by the first chemists in Europe; by 
Lavoisier, in 1773; by Dr. Gheak in 1807; by Klaproth, by Guy 
Lussac, about 1818 ; by Professor Gmelin, in 1826; and by Dr. Apjohn, 
in 1839. There is little or nothing, then, to recompense the enterprising 
and gallant Frenchmen for so laborious an undertaking. 

Altogether, it is a truly “novel scientific voyage”—we hope results 
that will leave the surveys and explorations of a Chesney, a Layard, and 
a Rawlinson, in the far background, may be acquired to science—and 
for artists a new field of exceeding charms undoubtedly presents itself ; 
but we have no hesitation in prognosticating that the first portion of the 
proposed undertaking—the transport to the Dead Sea—will be fatal 
enough, without a further vain attempt to climb Taurus, and to confront 
the lofty Gordyean mountains, in the footsteps of the Greeks of old, who, 
led by Xenophon, had no sections of a gunboat, guns, boilers, and 


engines, to convey across those snow-clad crests and rocky pathless 
defiles. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXX. 
EPIC ENE, 


Tuey who are inoculated with fashionable desires must, for their own 
relief, allow the disease to take its course. 

Madame Girouette had long been tormented by fashionable aspirations, 
and so far as lay in her power had gratified them, but her gratification was 
by no means complete. With plenty of money at her command—though 
chary of applying it to generous uses—she freely spent it in improving 
those opportunities which are common to all who have long purses, and 
wherever the season-ticket could penetrate, there she was sure to be found. 
Being the grey mare of her own ménage, she made Girouette subscribe 
to everything that was accessible, leaving him, however, carefully in the 
background when she indulged her inclinations. The Court hairdresser 
was rather too well known about town to make it prudent for him to show 
himself in those fashionable haunts where his wife was desirous of appear- 
ing, and to him the Opera, the Flower-shows, and other London fétes 
were consequently tabooed, while she and her daughter flaunted at them 
in the full splendour of their dressmaker’s latest devices. But when the 
family went for their annual holiday to Brighton or St. Leonard’s, the 
restriction was taken off, and Girouette sported his wagonette or bestrode 
his hack as aristocratically as the lordliest there, sometimes entrapping a 
bow from mystified royalty, or the short-sighted occupant of a coronetted 
carriage, in return for the flourish of the hat on which he, now and then, 
had the impudence to venture as he drove or cantered past. 

But these enjoyments were illusory. The momentary delight of being 
mistaken for “ somebody” failed to gratify Madame Girouette’s ambition. 
She wanted personally to mix in that society where, at the best, she was 
only an outsider—observed, perhaps, by all, but spoken to by none. By 
dint of inquisitiveness she soon learnt to know great people by sight, 
and ‘* Dod’s Peerage,” which she studiously cultivated—together with 
anecdotes picked up by her hairdressing husband—told her all about 
them. Still this was merely the reflexion of ihe object she longed to 
touch; the shadow offered her no consolation; what she wanted was to 
grasp the substance. 

— substance Madame Girouette thought she had found in Grim- 
shaw. 

A Duke’s relation, and bearing the family name, must necessarily be a 
male descendant of the ducal house; it was even possible that he might 
be heir presumptive to the ducal title? What said Dod? The Duke 
himself was unmarried, his only brother was a widower, but whether he 
had children or not the book did not declare. Even supposing a family, 
they might be only girls ; if boys they might die. Her new acquaintance 
was, at all events, a collateral, and collaterals frequently succeeded. Be 
this as it might, he was a scion of the noble house in question, had ad- 
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mitted a certain nearness of connexion, and under any circumstances was 
a most eligible person. It puzzled her rather to account for meeting him 
at Mr. Hardback’s. But then these sprigs of nobility very often did very 
strange things. Most likely he was out at elbows—a little or a good deal 
dipped—noblemen generally were—and he wanted to borrow, or had 
borrowed, some of the rich fishmonger’s cash, and was paying interest for 
it in person. If she could accomplish her wish—to graft Elise on the 
aristocracy—a few thousands would be no object with Girouette—that is 
to say, with herself—for though he was the working bee and made the 
money, it was Madame Girouette who had it under control. Fancy Elise 
going to Court—the Court which her husband But that part of the 
question need not be disturbed,—there was precedent for such things, they 
happened every day,—leaders of fashion were sometimes manufactured 
out of the least likely materials,—two or three stages in the tranforma- 
tion,—even one very often sufficed,—and why not Elise as well as 
another? The idea was quite bewildering, and almost turned her head. 
It did, in fact, turn it so far as to make Madame Girouette forget the 
rules of prudence by which, in worldly affairs, she was generally guided. 
She took it for granted that Grimshaw was the Mr. Manners of her 
imagination, and when once Madame Girouette formed her own conclu- 
sions it was very difficult to shake them. 

It was not Madame Girouette’s custom to consult her spouse as to the 
mode of carrying out any of her plans, but this rule was departed from 
the day after the dinner-party at Mr. Hardback’s, the occasion being 
special and requiring if not the consent, at least the assistance of her 
husband. She had settled the general outline of her intention in con- 
sultation with her pillow, and came to particulars as soon as she came 
down stairs. 


“ Before you go out this morning,” she said, “I want to have a little 
talk with you, Alphonse.” 

“Very vell, my dear vife,” was the submissive reply, “ venever you 
like. You have only to say de vord.” 

“I know that, goose ; but I think proper to tell you beforehand, you 
feather-headed thing.” 

The countenance of Alphonse, which had worn a doubtful expression, 
cleared up as he heard these epithets, which were only used when 
“miladi,” as he called Madame Girouette, was in a very good humour. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am one goose. I have de fedder in my head, but 
I am a good goose to miladi,—she do vid him just vot she please.” 

“ Listen, then, gaby,” graciously rejoined his wife. “I mean to give 
a party ; not a common, humdrum thing, but something regular first-rate, 
‘quite a grand affair.’ ” 

“Dat vil be gay, charmant!” ejaculated Alphonse. “ But,” he added, 
“vere you give him ?” 

“Where, stupid ? Why, in our rooms, to be sure.” 

“ You mean de salons pour la coupe !” 

“ Of course. We shall dance there. And the supper will be in the”’— 
Madame Girouette could not bring herself at that moment to say “shop” 
=. on the ground floor. Luckily, we have a private entrance at the 


“Dance and supper! Dat vill be delightful! But vere I put my 
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tings—my vash-basins, looking-glasses, and all de rest of my appa- 
ratus ?” 

“Oh, you must trundle them away up-stairs. The looking-glasses 
can be ranged in the ladies’ room—we can fit up a nice boudoir, in fact. 
You know I shall expect you to exert yourself.”” 

“T do all you tell me. More I cannot!” 

“Oh yes, but more you must! What are you a Frenchman for, if you 
can’t invent ?” 

*‘ Dat is true, de Frenchman have de invention. Alphonse Girouette 
knows how to make someting. See my ‘Baume des Cieux’—my 
‘ Pommade Immortel’—my ‘ Blanc de Venus’—my ‘ Créme de Jouvence,’ 
by all of vich ve make so much money !” 

“ Ah, they’re all very well in their proper places, but I’ve something 
else to think of now besides washes and cosmetics.” 

“Vot you tink of? Vy for you suddenly give dis party? Miladi tell 
her Alphonse !” 

* Booby! Can’t you guess? How old is Elise ?”’ 

“ Just one day older dan dis time yesterday. Someting happen in de 
meanvile, n’est-ce pas? Yes, I am de cunning fellé; I begin to per- 
ceive!” 

“ Dolt! Of course something has happened.” 

“ Have anybody propose ?” 

“Um! not exactly. But somebody may! Pay attention, then, if you 
must know. But mind, don’t go and chatter about it to all your cus- 
tomers. You've such a tongue when you're cutting, there’s no stopping 

ou.” 

“T vill be quiet as de mouse in de sheese.” 

“In the fiddlestick. But come, I'll trust you for once. You know 
where we dined yesterday?” 

“Oh, yes! Chez M. Hardbake, de rich fisherman, vile I stay here 
to me, making one new vig for de lady of my Lord Maire.” 

“No matter what you were doing. I said you had been sent for to 
the Tuileries ; so you must remember that the next time you see Mr. Hard- 
back, for he’ll be sure to say something about it. You know, Alphonse, 
T can’t take you everywhere—particularly in the season, when there’s so 
much to do.” 

“I know dat !” replied Alphonse, meekly, at the same time suppress- 
ing a sigh. 

“ Well,” continued Madame Girouette, “such a fortunate thing oc- 
eurred! A most distingué person, a duke’s relation, sat between me and 
Elise at dinner—paid her the greatest attention—quite smitten, I’m sure 
—did nothing but look at her—never left us all the evening—till—till— 
his carriage was ordered—just before our own. An acquaintance of this 
kind is not to be neglected, Alphonse; in fact, it is quite an opening— 
the very thing I have been looking for so long. Now you see why I 
mean to give a party.” 

“You ask dis lord. He quite fall in luff vid Elise. O les femmes, 
comme elles sont fines !” 

“We know what we’re about, Alphonse. At least, I do.” 

“Cela va sans dire. But tell me, miladi, vot is de name of de lord. 
Perhaps I cut him !” 
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“ His name is Manners! Tall and—if not absolutely handsome—of 
a very striking countenance—the perfect nobleman.” 

* Vot colour his hair? Dat is my vay to know him.” 

“His hair! Um! Let me see! Oh—auburn—a rich auburn— 
rather-———” 

“ Un peu plus voyante, peut-étre. I know dat nuance. De Shottish 
lords have it. Ven it is a common felld ve say red. Lord Manner! I 
try to remember! No! Dere is no red lord of dat name vot is my 
pratique.” 

“No matter. It will be time enough for you to know him by-and-by. 
Now you may go!” 

“ But you have ‘not say ven de party is to be.” 

“Tm thinking. The most fashionable course is to give quite a distant 
day ; only he might suppose I wanted time for preparation. It will be 
better, perhaps, to strike while the iron is hot—give it a more friendly 
air, Stay! A thé dansant is less formal than any other kind of invita- 
tion. Suppose we say some day this week! It must depend, however, 
on his engagements—so I must word it in a particular way.” 

** And who shall come to de thé dansant ?” 

“Tl settle that when he has accepted. I mean to have no snobs. 
And none of your friends—recollect that, Alphonse! Mr. Manners could 
not possibly associate with them !” 

Alphonse did not venture to reply to this remark, or he might have 
told Madame Girouette that her friends were not quite the créme de la 
créme. He, therefore, merely shrugged his shoulders, a gesture which 
answers all purposes with a Frenchman, and serves just as you like to take 
it, either for remonstrance or assent. With Madame Girouette, whose 
word, in domestic affairs, was law, it had but one meaning, and, having 
communicated as much of her intentions as she thought proper, her hus- 
band was now dismissed. 

For a fine lady Madame Girouette was a little too fidgety: she had 
not yet acquired, and it was doubtful whether she ever would acquire, 
that beautiful serenity which disturbs itself about nothing, and enables its 
possessor to take everything that comes as a matter of course. But what 
Madame Girouette wanted in this respect, Elise eminently displayed. 
Her temperament was as cold and still as that of her mother was active 
and troublesome. If you woke her up at midnight with the cry of 
“ Fire!’ she would quietly ask for her bonnet and shawl, and seat herself 
at the glass to put them properly on before she thought of stirring from 
the room. Her fussy mother, though she chafed at this equanimity, 
inwardly envied it, and would have given the world to be able to do the 
same. * Elise is so dignified,” was her favourite phrase when she wished 
to impress any of her friends with her daughter’s character. The fact is, 
that the girl was simply the proudest and most selfish young lady you 
could happen to meet, and the more people did for her the less she felt 
disposed to do for herself. No demonstration of kindness could move her, 
nor any gift excite: she received all as her absolute due, and for both her 
parents entertained, on different grounds, a sovereign contempt. 

If a good education means an expensive one, Elise had the best that 
money could obtain. Madame Girouette, who held the purse-strings, 
made no objection to the three hundred a year, without extras, which was 
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demanded by Miss Poplinson, the fashionable Bayswater institutrice, for 
perfecting her “limited number of pupils” in all the elegancies of modern 
society, no matter what was included under that term, and Miss. Elise 
profited by her dearly-purchased accomplishments just as much as might 
have been expected. One result of her “ highly: finished” education was, 
naturally, disgust of the sort of home to which she went back, though it 
must be admitted that Madame Girouette sunk the shop as far as she 
possibly could; and, to keep herself aloof from vulgar acquaintance, her 
pride and ennui took refuge in “ attachment to literature,” that being the 
interpretation which her mother gave to the fact of her never being seen 
without a book in her hand. 

Always latent in Madame Girouette’s mind, it was when her daughter 
completed her studies under Miss Poplinson that her mania for fashion- 
able life broke uncontrollably forth, and Elise was “ brought out”—with 
as much pretension as if she had been the daughter of a duchess—the 
bringing out, however, going no farther than mingling in that society 
which Madame Girouette emphatically described as “ my elick”—all her 
familiarity with her husband’s language having failed to teach her to 
pronounce the word better. That Elise, in spite of her impassibility, 
yearned for a higher sphere may easily be imagined, but she remained 
faithful to her character, and manifested no greater emotion when 
Madame Girouette hinted, on their way home from Hendon, that the 
great Mr. Manners had fallen in love with her, than she might have 
shown had she been told that “ her mother’s cat had kitten’d.” Neither 
was she betrayed into the slightest show of animation when, after having 
disposed of Monsieur Alphonse, Madame Girouette hurried up-stairs to 
her daughter’s room to speak of the approaching ball—for such she meant 
it to be, though qualified as a little dance. 

“T dare say,” exclaimed Madame Girouette, panting for breath as she 
spoke—*TI dare say you wondered what had become of me ?”’ 

Elise raised her eyes from the inevitable book, and calmly answered, 

** No, mamma !” 

“T have been telling your father,” Madame Girouette went on, “ about 
the thé dansant I mean to give next week.” 

* Oh!” said Elise. 

“I suppose you guess on whose account I give it ?” 

No, mamma.” 

“*No, mamma!’ I never knew a girl with so little curiosity! You 
never try to guess anything.” 

** Why should I, mamma? You are sure to tell me.” 

“Am I? Well, then, it’s a party on your account, and partly on 
that of another person.” 
~ this Elise made no reply, but went on reading—or seeming to 
read. 

“ Put down that book, Elise,” exclaimed Madame Girouette, in a pet; 
“or, if you must read while I’m talking to you, take down the ‘ Court 
Guide,’ and look at that—I want an address.” 

Elise rose and brought the volume to her mother, who had seated her- 
self at a desk, and begun to write. 


“See where Mr. Manners lives,” said Madame Girouette, “and tell 
me his christian name.” 
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‘‘ There is no Mr. Manners,” said Elise, after a careless search of a 
few moments. 

* Nonsense, child,” returned her mother. “There must be. You 
haven’t half looked. Try again !’’, 

A second search was equally fruitless, and Elise said so, adding, 
“There are two or three lords of that name, and an admiral—is it one of 
those 

Madame Girouette snatched the book from her daughter's passive 
hand, and hastily. examined the page. Elise was right. No Mr. Manners 
appeared there. The “lords” she spoke of were his relations, no doubt, 
but she could not send the invitation through them. She wondered 
which was his club. Should she try the Conservative or the Carlton ? 
It must be one or the other, because the family were decidedly high 
Tory. What should she do? It was very vexatious. She could learn 
his address, to be sure, if she wrote to Arabella Hardback. But she had 
reasons of her own for not asking her to the party—she had noticed 
Grimshaw’s empressement in that quarter, and therefore that would not 
do. Stay! Yes, at dinner he had said something in reply to Mr. 
Hardback about the time it had taken him to drive from St. John’s 
Wood to Hendon, owing to the horse in his brougham having suddenly 
fallen lame. Now she remembered. It was to account for arriving 
rather late. He lived, then, in St. John’s Wood. Of course the post- 
man would know where. Madame Girouette’s eyes sparkled. Her native 
wit and good memory had settled the chief part of the difficulty. “ Blank 
Manners, Esq., St. John’s Wood,” would be sure to find him. And 
that superseription her letter bore. 

This important question decided, Madame Girouette resumed her con- 
versation with Elise, if that could be called conversation in which the 
talk was all on one side. 4 

“TI shall treat you,” she said, “ to a new dress on this occasion. What 
should you like ?” 

“Anything you please, mamma.” 

“Stuff! You must fix on it yourself. Here, let me see what is the 
newest thing in ‘ La Mode ;’ give me the journal.” 

After surveying with great satisfaction those coloured prints which 
represent the female form in such exquisite array, she read as follows : 
“*Robe of silver tulle, the skirt trimmed with flounces of the same, 
ruched with satin to match.’ Charming! Suit your complexion exactly. 
So chaste! ‘Above these flounces a rich trimming of English point 
lace put on in festoons, each caught up by a blue velvet convolvulus.’ How 
lovely! ‘A tulle tunic, trimmed with satin, trained behind, but open.so 
as to show the trimming in front.’ Exquisite! ‘ Silver-coloured satin 
body trimmed with lace. ‘The sleeves are small bouillons of tulle, with 
epaulettes of Solferino-blue flowers.’ Perfect! Don’t you think so?” 

seems very pretty.” 

“Pretty! I declare it’s angelic! Aud here’s one that will exactly 
suit me !”” 

_It was a second edition of “tulle” (whatever that may happen to be), 
with ‘ bouillon’? (which is, apparently, the only proper sauce to dress this 
dish with), “tunic,” “ train,” “ tablier,” and all that sort of thing, which 
mightily delighted Madame Girouette, but would probably produce a 


very different effect on the reader, so the description must be taken for 
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granted. 

If Miss Elise could listen to it unmoved—which she really did—I 
need say nothing more, I hope, to establish her reputation for feminine 
stoicism. 

Either too much accustomed to her daughter’s indifference, or too much 
absorbed by the thoughts of her own finery, Madame Girouette took no 
notice of the manner in which her rapturous comments were received, but 
gabbled on: 

“ As soon as I hear from Mr. M., dear, you shall draw out the list of 
those I intend to ask. As I have told your father, the party will be 
very select. I wish I could get Lady Blueball! She bowed to me last 
Sunday, as she was coming out of her pew in South Audley Chapel. I 
think I might venture. I must think about it. Now there’s one thing 
you must remember, Elise. I’m sure Mr. M. is taken with you. He 
said you were the image of his cousin, Lady Adela, who is one of the 
loveliest creatures in London. That was almost a declaration. Quite as 
near as a gentleman could go, the first evening of acquaintance. Nothing 


_ like nursing the bud, dear, if you want the flower to grow; therefore, 


you must be very, very polite to him. You hear what I say ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” * 

* Be a good girl, then, and you shall have a bracelet exactly like the 
last I bought for myself—the gold snake with the carbuncle head and 
emerald eyes. There!” 

On this, Madame Girouette kissed her daughter, and bustled out of 
the room. 

“TI wish mamma would let me alone,” murmured Elise, as she leant 
back languidly in her chair and resumed her book. 


XXXII. 
WHICH IS CHIEFLY EPISTOLARY. 


Ir Grimshaw did not always keep his word when he threatened to 
horsewhip those who were obnoxious to him, or—to state the case more 
clearly —if he never kept his word on those occasions, it must not be sup- 
posed that he was habitually a promise-breaker, even when he only men- 
tally recorded a vow. The underlying sentiment in Emma’s letter had 
made a deeper impression on his susceptible nature than had, perhaps, 
been intended by the writer, though it is difficult to say what a woman 
expects when she trusts to her pen to express her feelings. She might 
have meant only gratitude to Grimshaw’s liberality towards her—might 
have been stimulated to show it by the consciousness that her benefactor 
had not been very fairly treated, or—it is just possible—might only have 
had that vague notion of her own intentions, which is not incompatible 
with the existence of that sentiment which poets tell us is akin to pity. 

However this might be, Grimshaw was always ready to put the most 
favourable interpretation on any question that affected his dealings with 
the fair sex. He had had too many flirtations in the course of his career 
not to have become passé maitre in the art of making his approaches 
where the place to be besieged was surrounded by outworks of a very 
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formidable character, and in the lady’s-maid and nursery line he con- 
sidered himself quite invincible. He had latterly flown at higher game ; 
but though ostensibly the true knight of the peerless Arabella, there was 
a chink in his armour which let in thoughts that would scarcely bear the 
test of a very close scrutiny. Grimshaw, besides, was not altogether 
devoid of penetration, and, coupling what he had heard with what he had 
experienced, could not disguise from his inner consciousness the fact that, 
in Miss Hardback’s bosom, there was no responsive chord to the vibration 
in his own. He was, of course, too proud of his lady-killing accomplish- 
ments to make open confession—even to himself—of this state of the 
case; but he clearly showed the condition of his heart when it seemed 
that there was really a claimant upon it in the shape of an uncommonly 
pretty girl—of low estate, it is true; but what then? Did not King 
Cophetua love a beggar girl? Were there not a thousand modern 
instances of this kind of condescension, if any condescension there be 
where love is the theme? 

From this line of argument it is easy to infer the course which Grim- 


shaw took. He said he would write to Emma, and he did so. Here is 
a copy of his letter: 


“Dear Emma,—You were quite right to mention no names, but I 
perfectly understood who was meant. I shall observe the same caution, 
and in this manner we can safely continue a correspondence, which, I 
assure you, is more than a pleasure to me,—I may call it a happiness,— 
and I trust you will not be averse from thinking so too. The confidence 
which you hase reposed in me is very sweet to my feelings, which have 
been deeply lacerated by those base insinuations from which even the 
highest in station are not free. It is Shakspeare, dear Emma, who says : 
‘ Be thou as pure as ice, as chaste as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ 
By-the-by, do you ever go to the play? I hope you are not so closely 
confined by hard taskmasters as not to have a little liberty for an hour 
or two of personal enjoyment! If so, I should be delighted to procure 
you an order ‘ for Two’ at some theatre; and when I say ‘ Two,’ I mean, 
dear Emma, to express the wish to accompany you myself,—to shield = 
from harm and protect your innocence,—that would ever be my proudest 
desire. I could meet you wherever it would be most convenient to name 
a time and place for that purpose. At the same time I have another 
wish—to say a few words to you in private at C. H.—if you would give 
me the opportunity. A meeting like that depends upon no one but our- 
selves. I don’t mean in the house, but somewhere in the grounds, where 
unobserved by others I could relieve the anxiety that preys on my mind, 
and enter into those explanations which existing circumstances impera- 
tively demand. I abstain from saying more at present, for reasons which 
you will readily understand, and remain, dear Emma,—forgive me if I 
add—sweet girl,—yours most truly and sincerely. 

_ “Let me have an answer as soon as you can, and destroy this the 
instant you have read it. Address to the name of M.” 


On reperusing this note, Grimshaw felt satisfied that it was a very 
masterly performance ; as good, in that way, as anything he had ever 
done. The “ Order for Two” was, he thought, a bait skilfully thrown ; 
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very seldom had he known a female gudgeon refuse to take it. He was 

roud, too, of the cloud of mystification in which he had enveloped the 
latter part of his letter, and flattered himself that he would have made a 
good précis writer, a notion not altogether absurd when we see the stuff 
of which official correspondence is usually composed. 

He had not long to wait for an answer. If damsels hired to service 
have time for nothing else, they can always contrive to secure it for their 
epistolary wants. How and where they manage to write is one of the 
mysteries which have not yet been fully revealed, but as their letters 
spring up like mushrooms, they are probably the growth of the night, 
when credulous mistresses believe the candle to be out and Jane or Susan 
sound asleep in bed. 

The result of Emma’s vigil—thanks to the Hendon pillar letter-box, 
which yields up its contents at dawn—greeted Grimshaw before he went 
out for the day, and came not alone, the invitation sent by Madame 
Girouette reaching its destination at the same time. As great a contrast 
was offered by the two envelopes as appeared in their contents. Emma’s 
bore an address which seemed to have been executed when printing was 
in its infancy, and was secured by a large spattering red seal, with the 
device of two hands closely clasped ; while Madame Girouette’s, on which 
running hand appeared to have gone suddenly wild, was fastened by a 
most elaborate interlacement of capital letters in colours, out of which no 
possible meaning could be extracted, and smelt as strongly of patchouli as 
one of her husband’s sackets. Grimshaw, like Buridan’s ass, was placed 
between two temptations. Which letter should he open first? Curiosity 
earried the day, and with a glowing countenance he became aware that 
Madame Girouette requested the honour of his company toa thé dansant 
on the following Saturday evening. Grimshaw’s was auctioneers’ French, 
such as we see in the Times, where “ objects of art” are termed “ virtue,” 
and the “ dancing tea” rather mystified him, but he saw it was an invita- 
tion to an evening party of some kind or other, and his gratification was 
unbounded. He forgot the uneasy reflection he had formerly made, that 
he was taken by Madame Girouette for a very different person from what 
he really was, and ascribing the attention he now received entirely to his 
personal merits, returned an immediate reply, accepting “ with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

The tribute to Society having been paid, Grimshaw, after glancing at 
the seal with a satisfied smile, opened Emma’s letter. As a billet doux 
cannot be disposed of so summarily as a simple note of invitation, here it 
is-in its integrity ; 


“ deer Sir i rite in a nurry not heaving of mutch Tim to arnser your 
kind but dont Goe for to get no orders forthe play leastways just at pres- 
sant for i dont Gnow whenever i can ave a Heavening to Myself master 
meenin to ave another larg party soon but havent said wen and till thats 
over One never has. miunits peas with missis n witch she is so fidgity and 
fraxhus you ave no hidyear it makes me dredfle Hill to here of the anksity 
praying Or your mind witch it is a dooing of on mine your werds has 
Put me all of a trembell and whot to say i dont gnow for if we was to be 
seen in the growns Two Gether rongful suspishuns mite erise and ishould 
Loose my cracter besides Gettin of you into trubble so please deer sir not 
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to think of Cummin thow i should verry mutch like to Gnow whot you 
can have to say to me in explenation of Things as noways conserns me i 
wunder whot it is wen the Heavenings is fine master ushally smoaks a pipe 
in frant of the littlesummer house near the rivver Wile missis n makes T 
and miss a reads her book and that Bratt sets and Fishes with a Rodd not 
the kind of one i should Like him to have and then no Boddy is about at 
the other side neer the kitchin garding witch a waul hides it from the 
house but dont Goe for to cum it would be Rooin excues more from your 
humbel servant and trew well whisher e s. 

“psi tore Hup your letter and burnt it to Hashes as you told me to 
thow i wonted to have kep it so kind of you deer sir cumpany offen cums 
to the all by the edger rode, and so misses the brige whar there is a vew 
_ from the winders wen persings set there on the Look Out and the gardner 
auleys Gose at seving by the back way into the villedge.” 


Grimshaw smiled again. There was no doubt about it now. He had, 
as it were, done the trick once more. What the deuce did the women 
see in him! He could not make it out! Unless, indeed; they thought 
him a good deal more than common. ‘This girl, now, was on thorns till 
she saw him again. Her letter was clearly an appointment. The 
postscript spoke of a back way to the place on the Hendon side from the 
Edgeware-road, and said the coast was clear after seven. It would be 
dusk at that hour. Oh yes, he would make a point of going the first fine 
evening. 

What, Grimshaw ! Is this, as the dying Emperor said, is this fidelity? 
In love with Miss Hardback and keeping an appointment with her maid! 
Out upon such profligacy! Do you, mentally, deny the accusation? Do 
you murmur, to yourself, a mere harmless flirtation,—in point of fact 
simply a means to an end? Yoy deceive no one by this sophistry. Your 
allegiance is on. the wane. Beware! For she, who never yet of galli- 
vanting impropriety left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis—she, the 
jealous goddess, will pay you off, as sure as your name is—not Manners, 
but—Grimshaw! So again, I say, Beware! 


XXXII. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


Wut es the uncertain Future is hanging over the head of Grimshaw, 
let us see what the positive PresENT is doing for Loftus Tippy! 

Mr. Hardback had duly received the letter of which Spike prepared the 
draft, and was not displeased with its contents. 

“ He seems a more above-board chap than I fancied,” soliloquised the 
fishmonger. “¢ Ability to support’ my ‘charming daughter’—* personal 
interview’—‘ earliest conwenience’—well ! that’s coming to the pint! But 
IT won’t have him here, for my sister-in-law to be putting in her oar; Dll 
look him up myself. When you get a feller in his own den, you see more 
what he’s like in five minutes than five hours of him will tell you in 


another man’s. 


Acting on this conclusion, Mr. Hardback seut a line by post to let. 
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Loftus Tippy know that he would be with him at ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

He was punctual to his appointment, and received a very cordial 
welcome from the aspirant to his daughter’s hand, a well-spread break- 
fast-table being a feature of Loftus Tippy’s cordiality, which Mr. Hard- 
back was not sorry to see, though he had, as he admitted, made a hearty 
meal already. “ But that,” he added, by way of apology, ‘“ was full three 
hours ago, and seven mile in gig helps to shakes one’s vittles down !” 

It was rather shocking to one of Loftus Tippy’s delicate organisation 
to hear such inelegant language, but he bore the infliction heroically, and 
Mr. Hardback ate his second breakfast with as much appetite as if he had 
never touched the first. When he had made an end of it, he pushed his 
plate from him, slapped the spot on the table where it had stood, and 
then, thrusting his hands into his breeches’ pockets, stretching out his 
top-booted legs, and leaning well back in his chair, exclaimed: “ Now, 
then, to what you’ve got to say!” 

“You are awar, Mr. Hardback,” said Loftus Tippy, “ that I have long 
been attached to your daughtar !” 

Well, I don’t know how long,” replied the sturdy fishmonger; “the 
fact is enough for me. Go on!” 

“ And that I seek the honnar of being your son-in-law !” 

“T know that, too, or you wouldn’t* have caught me here at this hour 
of the day, when I ought to have been down at Billingsgate.” 

“ You wished to be informed of the state of my pecuniary resources !” 

That’s it!” 

“ My income is of two kinds: I have nine hundrad a yaar in the Funds, 
and six hundrad from my office in the Royal Pantry.” 

“ Nine hundred in the Three per Cents ?” 

“ Yaas !” 

, a" to say agin that. But that t’other six hundred is only yours 
or life !” 

“ True, Mr. Hawdback; but, as I bought the appointment, I can sell 
it again.” 

** What might it have stood you in?” 

“ Six thousand pounds.” 

, - ee there are plenty of fools at this end of the town to give it you, 
ey ? ” 

“In othar language, Mr. Hawdback,” said Loftus, with dignity, “there 
are numbars of gentlemen who do not object to hold a responsible office 
near the person of Majesty, and receive at the same time ten per cent. 
for their money. It is not necessary, Mr. Hawdback, to be a fool to place 
oneself in that—ah—category.” 

“Oh, ain’t it? Well, I ask your pardon if I put it rather short. 
Don’t be angry about it. I’m plain spoken, that’s all. I meant no 
offence ; only when I’m disposing of my own flesh and blood I like to see 
my way, and that I think I’m entitled to.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Hawdback,” said Loftus, somewhat stiffly. 

It was Mr, Hardback who resumed the conversation : 


“ Well,” he said, “ that’s the credit side of your account. Now for the 
balance-sheet !” 
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“TT do not quite understand you, Mr: Hawdback.” 

“Tn plain terms, what debts have you ?” 

“Debts! I have none wawth mentioning. A tailar or two, and a few 
other necessary tradesmen.” 

« And—excuse me—is all this here paid for—gimeracks, furniture, and 
so forth ?” . 

Loftus Tippy coloured but restrained himself; indeed, he behaved re- 
markably well throughout the interview, for the old fishmonger’s manner 
was very irritating. 

‘“‘ Be so kind,” he said, “ Mr. Hawdback, to believe that I am what— 
ah!—mercantile men call perfectly solvent.” 

“ Glad to hear it. But in these matters, you know, one never takes a 
party’s word for all he says.” 

*T can refar you, Mr. Hawdback, to my bankar.” 

“Yes! you must do that!” 

“ And then, I hope, I may have your sanctian for paying my addresses 
to Miss Hawdback !” 

“Oh, my sanctum will be quite at your service when I find it’s all 
square at the banker’s. But stop—there’s one thing more I want to 
know. They tell me you’re a kernel, or something of that sort, in the 
Queen’s what-d’ye-call-ums.” 

“In the Royal Pantry Gawd, Mr. Hawdback. I can show you my 
commissian! And allow me to mentian anothar circumstance. Befaw 
I have the honnar of leading Miss Hawdback to the altar, I expect—ah! 
—to be invested with the dignaty of knighthood !” 

“ The doose you do! What, then, she’d be Lady Tippy, would she?” 

Assuredly 

“ Shake hands, kernel! When she hears that, my gal won’t say ‘ no,’ 
depend on’t. I’ve lived in the city of London all my life, and I know 
the store the women set on being called ‘my lady.’ I was very nigh upon 
being knighted myself when I was sheriff the year before last, but my 
politics was a little too strong for ministers—they was afeard of me, 
that’s why I didn’t get it. But I don’t valley the thing the shell of an 
eister—not a winkle! I can afford to snap my fingers at ’em all, let em 
be ministers or what not! It don’t hirritate me not to be called Sir 
Abram, though I was what you may call choused out of it. But what 
do I care? I can do without a handle to my name. Let them have it 
as wants to—they ain’t none the better for it that I know of. There’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever was caught.” 

It was as clear from his language as from his fiery red face, which had 
grown, while he was speaking, to rival in colour one of his own lobsters, 
that he was far from being the philosopher he wished to appear; indeed, 
the disappointment he had met with during the year of his shrievalty was 
one he had never quite got over; but it was likely now to be compensated 
in some degree by the reflected honour of Arabella’s probable fortune— 
and this consideration suddenly operated upon Mr. Hardback in a way 
quite unexpected by Loftus Tippy. 

“Tm not a mean man, mind you,” he said. ‘Give and take is my 
motto. I told you in my letter that Bella had nothing of her own. No 
more she hasn’t. But 1 scorn to take an advantage. You've said no- 
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thing about wanting money with her, and I respect you for it. Now 

listen! Just as much as you’ve got in the funds I’ll double the day 

you're married—and whether there’s any little uns or no—maybe you'll 

have a few thousands more when I’m gone. ‘That’s fair, I hope, on my 
rt!’ 

“ Nothing can be fairer, Mr. Hawdback. It is, in fact, uncommawnly 
generaas of you, and quite 9 

Loftus Tippy had presence of mind enough not to finish the sentence, 
or he might have spoilt all, for he was going to pay his future father-in- 
law a very left-handed compliment. What he meant to have said went 
off, therefore, in one of those vocal flourishes with which he was in the 
habit of rounding off his periods. 

“ Satisfies you, does it,” said Mr. Hardback, putting his own interpre- 
tation on the unuttered word. “ Well, then, as soon as I’ve been down 
there”—a movement cf his thumb over his shoulder indicating Tippy’s 
banker—“ we'll leave the rest to the lawyers. You shall hear from me in 
a day or two, and next time we meet I hope it will be at Conger ’All.” 

So saying, the wealthy fishmonger shook hands again with Loftus 
Tippy, and, when he got into the street, waited for a ’bus to take him to 
the City. He had just promised half a plum, so it was necessary for him 
to save sixpence. 


XXXIII. 
A MEETING. 


“ How strange, that, of the very few people I know in London, I 
should see him the first !” 

This exclamation proceeded from a young man in a hack cab, the 
driver of which was obliged to pull up at the corner of St. James’s- 
street, owing to Piccadilly being blocked. There was a good deal of 
luggage on the top of the cab as well as in front and inside, as if the 
traveller had arrived from some distant part of the world, with all his 
goods and chattels; and this, in fact, was the case, for he had only 
landed at Southampton the day before from the Alexandria steamer, and 
was now passing from the Waterloo station to an hotel in Albemarle- 
street. 

He was a good-looking young man of about thirty years of age, but 
seeming somewhat older, from the exposure and wear and tear which 
had bronzed his features; but a quick bright eye and ready smile, which 
revealed a perfect set of the whitest teeth, showed that however he might 
have roughed it, neither care nor sickness had left their marks behind. 
He seemed anxious to reach his journey’s end, and this impatience had 
made him thrust his head out of the cab-window to urge the driver to 
get on, at the moment when the person whose appearance had surprised 
him turned his face towards him. 

The traveller, however, was evidently not desirous of greeting his . 
acquaintance, for he drew back on seeing him as hastily as he had moved 
forward, but, while the progress of the cab was still impeded, kept his 
eye steadily fixed upon him. 

“Yes!” he muttered, “that is my old uncle, sure enough. Stouter, 
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but not so much changed as I should have imagined. Let me see, it is 
just six years since I saw him last, under circumstances not exactly the 
pleasantest to remember, for he almost kicked me out of his house. For- 
tunately for us both, perhaps, he confined himself to the threat, without 

roceeding to the voie de fait. I am afraid I should have turned upon 
fim then; now, I am a little wiser. Where is he going to, I wonder? 
Oh, he is hailing a Bank omnibus. To his old place in Thames-street, 
of course. There he'll stay, handling fish all day, as if his existence 
depended on the sale of a single mackarel. He ought to have given up 
business years ago. But he won’t I’m certain as long as he has legs to 
earry him. This block is a lucky accident for me, or very likely I should 
not have seen him, and so have lost a whole day before I got a sight of 
Arabella. Now that I find the coast is clear, I’!l start for Hendon the 
moment I’ve put up my traps. Come, my good fellow,” he cried, again 
leaning out of the cab window, “you can move on now, I’m sure. 
There’s nothing stops you.” 

“This ere “ill ain’t nuffin’, I s’pose, nor them there thundering boxes 
ain’t nuffin’ for a norse nyther,”’ growled the cabman. “But of all the 
coves as wants to run poor hannimals hoff their legs these here sailering 
chaps is the wust. Get on, will yer!” And with these last words the 
humane cabman bestowed a tremendous whack on the crupper of his 
horse with the butt-end of his whip, setting down the cruelty of the act, 
no doubt, to the score of his impatient fare. 

Piccadilly once crossed, a few seconds only intervened before the cab 
stopped at the hotel which the traveller indicated. ‘To his hasty question 
respecting rooms, he found he could be accommodated—his excess of 
baggage being a manifest guarantee of respectability. It was not only 
heavy but multifarious, and included, amongst other odd-looking pack- 
ages, a large brass cage, the tenant of which was a fine green paroquet, 
with a scarlet neck and head and long black tail—marks by which a 
= ornithologist would at once have known the country the bird came 

om. 

** Mind how you handle that cage,” said the traveller to the surly eab- 
man, as he was going to lift it from the seat. “Ah, you’re too late! 
He has got hold of you. Drop it, Bendigo !” 

On hearing its name the paroquet released the cabman’s fore-finger, 
and made a hoarse noise like the bark of a dog, sidling up at the same 
time towards its master. 

“ Cuss yer!” said the cabman, shaking his hand, “ you’ve taken a bit 
clean out! Vy, you're no parrit, you ain’t, you’re a dawg in fethers; no 
need for yer to bristle up that way, I won’t touch yer agin.” 

“If you had waited as I told you, and handled him properly,” said the 
traveller, “ you wouldn’t have been hurt—would he, Bendigo? But I 
see it’s not half so bad as you made it out. However, here’s a sovereign 
for you. That will cover the fare and clear all scores.” 

You may talk of styptics, but there’s none I know or ever heard of — 
not excepting Sir Kenelm Digby’s famous vulnerary—that cures a hurt 
so speedily as a piece of gold. It operated like a charm on the cabman, 
who, presuming on a certain amount of greenness on the part of his fare, 
had been making up his mind to charge “nine bob” for the transit from 
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the station to the hotel, and was taken quite aback by getting more than 
double the amount of his intended exaction. With sparkling eyes he 
eagerly clutched the coin, but when he immediately unclosed his hand to 
gaze upon the unexpected “tip,” the joyous expression of his countenance 
changed to a dull, doubtful stare, and after turning over the money once 
or twice, he said : 

“Vy, wot’s this here?” 

“ A sovereign, as I told you,” replied the traveller; “is it not 
enough ?” 

* Perwiding it was a good “un,” said the cabman. ‘I never seed no 
suyrin’ like that ’ere before. Did you?” he added, turning to one of the 
waiters who was standing by. 

“I suppose I have made a mistake,” remarked the traveller, feeling in 
his waistcoat-pocket. 

“T should rayther think you ’ad,” returned the cabman, winking at 
everybody near him, so general was his nictitatory power. ‘ Our per- 
fession is werry often the wictims of mistakes—but not if we knows it !” 
And he chuckled knowingly, as much as to say that, however it might 
happen to other members of the cab fraternity, he, individually, was not to 
be easily done. 

“Clever as you think yourself,” said the traveller, “ you’re a fool! 
Yes, bite it—break your teeth if you like—Australian sovereigns will 
stand the test as well as English ones.” 

“ Hawstralian !” ejaculated the cabman. “I never heerd tell of them. 
i it’s where the gold comes from, but I never saw’d it in that there 

pe.” 

“ But I have, and plenty of them,” said the bar-keeper of the hotel, 
who, perceiving a difficulty, had stepped forward. ‘“ Hand it to me. 
Oh, this,” he added, as he merely glanced at the coin, “ is perfectly good 
—only, they are not in general circulation. Pray step in, sir. Shall I 
give him another ?” 

“ Do, if you please, and tell one of your porters to get me another cab. 
I want to make a call, at a little distance, as soon as I have seen my room 
and got my things inside.” 

“T’ll take yer ’onner,” said the cabman, who had now got what he 
called the right article: “I'll take yer whersomever yer ’onner wishes 
to be driv.” 

“TI thought you didn’t like the colour of my money,” observed the 
traveller, smiling. “ Besides, your horse must be too tired. The place 
I want to go to is five or six miles off.” 

“If it was fifty he’d do it, with me behind him,” replied the cabman. 
“T hopes yer ’onner won't bear malice becos of my hignorance !” 

“ Well, I'll trust your word, better than you seemed disposed to trust 
mine just now. Wait ten minutes, and I shall be ready.” 

The argumentation which the cabman had with two or three bystanders 
on the subject of Australian money, and the liability to be taken in of 
*hinnercent cabmen, which is so often the hobjects of deception,” fully 
occupied the interval till the traveller reappeared. 

** You know where Hendon is?” he a. 


“TI hought to,” replied Jehu. “I was born and bred at ’Amstead, 
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where my father he keeps a lot of mokes to this blessed day he does, and 
’Amstead and ’Endon ain’t two mile apart.” 


“ Well, go the nearest way, and as fast as you can. I'll tell you where 
to stop.” 


The speaker then stepped into the cab, a waiter closed the door, bowing 
profoundly, and the man drove off. 

Left to his own thoughts, Ralph Wilton—for such was the traveller's 
name—began seriously to meditate on his position. He was once more 
in that country which the enthusiastic compiler of the “ Foreign Brad- 
shaw” calls “rare old England,” and seeking that rarer thing—a con- 
stant woman. Yet he had no reason to doubt that she who, six years 
ago, had pledged her troth to him, was other than constant. Letters had, 
from time to time, passed between them ; and in every one that Arabella 
Hardback wrote so hee cousin, there was the same assurance of unchanged 
affection—the same earnestly-expressed desire to clasp him to her heart 
again. But although he had chosen the overland route, owing to an 
accident to the steamer at Point de Galle, full three months had gone by 
since he left Victoria; and in three months, without a line to cheer him, 
what might not have happened! The lover, in his impatience to behold 
his mistress, forgot that the same argument might much more easily 
have applied during all the long years of his absence from her. Of her 
steadfast faith he entertained no apprehension; but what can assure us 
against the chances of the ever-changing world. Her constitution was 
delicate, her health might have suffered—or worse! But then there 
came to comfort him the recollection of having seen her father only half 
an hour before, in his usual costume, wearing his usual aspect, no signs 
of mourning in his dress, no token of sorrow on his countenance—ou the 
contrary, in the latter respect, Ralph thought he was looking particularly 
jolly—just as a man does when everything is going well with him. This. 
consideration altered the current of his ideas, and turned his uneasiness 
into eager anticipation. The cabman drove fast—did wonders, indeed, 
with his beast; but Ralph fancied him exceedingly slow, and more than 
once was half inclined to jump out of the carriage and hasten to Hendon 
on foot. If he had travelled in an express train he would have felt 
exactly the same, or he was no true lover! The fiery-footed steed, how- 
ever, who galloped apace, though not perhaps with the speed invoked by 
Juliet, performed the distance between Albemarle-street and the little 
roadside-inn, at the entrance to Hendon, in a trifle under the hour; and 
if he then began to pump a little, let not the fact be named to his disad- 
vantage, for London cab-horses are not steeple-chasers, at least in the 
last buckled-up stage of their existence. 

“You will wait for me here till I return,” said Ralph. “I may be an 
hour—or two. I can’t say—it depends on circumstances—my friends 
may or may not be at home—at all events, wait. Shall [ pay you 
beforehand ?” 

“ There’s no need to,” replied the cabman. “ Yer ’onner’s a gen’l’man. 
Til stay as long as yer ’onner likes! My ’oss won't be none the wuss, 
meantime, for a wipe of ’ay, and I shan’t be none the wuss for a glass 
of beer.” 

Leaving man and quadruped to their several modes of refection, Ralph 


Wilton started in the direction of Conger Hall. It was a new purchase 
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by Mr. Hardback the last time he was there, and the shrubs had grown 
into trees since then, but the appearance of the place had not materially 
altered; and as he crossed the Brent bridge, which has more than once 
been mentioned in the course of this narrative, he quickly recognised the 
window from which Arabella had waved her handkerchief, when, with a 
heavy heart, he turned away on the threshold of his long journey to 
Australia. 

If his eyes did not deceive him, if his fancy was not playing tricks with 
his faculties, she was sitting there still. 

He stopped and gazed intently. She rose, and her figure was per- 
fectly defined. He could not mistake it. He turned and hurried on. 

At the lodge-gate he asked—hypocritically enough—if Mr. Hardback 
was at home, and received, as he expected, a negative reply. 

“Or any of the family ?”’ he added. 

The lodge-keeper,—an elderly woman,—told him that one of the ladies 
was in, 

“Which ?”’ he breathlessly inquired. 

“‘ Miss Hardback,” she answered, also imparting the information that 
Mrs. Nibbletit was out for a drive in the open carriage along with Master 
Tommy, which had been rather poorly,—but to whom this condition of 
health applied Ralph Wilton did not stay to hear, and was hastening 
towards the house, when the lodge-keeper asked his name. 

* An old friend of the family,” he said, without turning his head,— 
“the name is of no.consequence,’”’—and the next moment he was out of 
sight. 

Fe Free and easy, at any rate,” said the lodge-keeper ; “he seems to 
know his way, though I can’t call to mind having ever seen him before. 
He looks like a forriner, only master don’t know no forriners. I hope to 
gracious he ain’t a swindler.” 

Musing upon what a swindler might or might not be able to do, in the 
event of the stranger being one of that slippery class,—she slowly went 
into her lodge, consoling herself with the reflection that “he could not 
earry off the sofas or tables or such-like without her seeing of him,” while 
Ralph made the best of his way towards the house. 

He had just reached it when, baying deeply, a huge dog came bounding 
out—the same by means of appealing to which the Limb had terrified 
our friend Grimshaw. 

“ What, Towler, old boy! You alive still! Ah! you know me, do 
you! Good dog!” 

And he patted the great creature’s head, as it rose on its hind legs, 
pawing and making much of him. 

But Ralph had little time to give to canine endearments, for hearing 
the dog roar as she descended from her room, and fearing some mishap 
from his general fierceness, Arabella came quickly to the hall door. For 
an instant she stood transfixed with astonishment. ‘“ Dearest Ralph,” and 
“* Dearest Bella,”’ were the words barely uttered on either side, when the 
lovers were in each other’s arms,—Towler looking on and delightedly 
wagging his tail. 

“Oh, how long it is since I heard from you!” exclaimed Arabella. 
“ When did you arrive ?” 

“ An hour ago!” returned Ralph. “I saw your father, Bella,—only 
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in the street-—don’t be afraid, he didn’t see me,—and drove out here 
directly.” 


Another embrace prevented further speech at that time, and then she 
led him in. 

Oh, how much they had to say. to each other! So much that neither 
knew where to begin. Yet to an indifferent person it all lay in a small 
compass. Ralph Wilton, unfortunate at first, as most settlers are, had 
undergone many hardships and experienced many vicissitudes, but 
Fortune, weary of frowning on him, had finally rewarded his perse- 
verance, 

“Though not what your father would call a rich man,” concluded 
Ralph, “ I have enough, dearest Bella, for us to live upon comfortably,— 
if,” he continued, with a meaning smile,—‘“ if you are still willing to be 
an honest man’s wife.” F 

“Jf!” returned Arabella. “ What have I livedfor? But for that hope 
every hour of my life would have been the dreariest blank. And it has 
not been all brightness, believe me,—even with that hope !” 

And here came in her part of the far-expanding, closely-compressible, 
story. At its beginning as well as at its close, stood her father’s desire to 
marry her against her inclinations,—against them had there even existed 
no Ralph Wilton on whom her love was fixed. Rich City men they were 
chiefly, Mr. Hardback’s friends,—but all rejected as promptly as offered,— 
all rich City men, save the last—the one on whose account she was then 
being persecuted—for though her father had seemed to fence with Loftus 
Tippy’s proposal, in dealing with himself, he had given her to under- 
= that the time had come when she must positively obey his com- 
mands. 

To Ralph’s inquiry as to who and what this formidable rival was, 
Arabella made answer by telling all she knew, and so it came out that 
his place of residence was mentioned. ; 

“Your father had been there, then,” exclaimed Ralph, “when I saw 
him this morning. He was close to the chambers you speak of. It was 
which took him to the West-end, where, indeed, I wondered to see 

im.” 

“ Most likely,” replied Arabella, “for I know he received a letter 
yesterday from that person—he told me so, openly—with many thin 
very disagreeable for me to hear, and, as he said he liked talking better 
than letter-writing, I felt sure he would go there the first time he went 
into town.” 


“And what does aunt say to it?” asked Ralph. ‘She knows, of 
course 

“Oh yes!” replied Arabella; “and I am sorry to say she sides with 
papa. Indeed, I think he has been chiefly induced to encourage this 
person by what she foolishly said about him.” 


“Do you think she has received any present from him? You know 
her failing.” 


“J think not.” 


“In that case, I don’t care. I know how to turn her in our favour.” 
“Indeed! Tell me!” 


“You recollect that old grey parrot of hers, which she taught to say 
‘poor dear Jeremiah!’ after the accident in the water-butt ?” 


2c2 
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“Oh yes! The poor thing died before you went away. She was very 
fond of it.” 

“Exactly. Well, I have brought home a beautiful paroquet from 
Australia. It does all sorts of strange things. I meant it for yu but 
it will be the very thing for her—unless you think she would iike a 
monkey better !” 

“Ohno! By all means let her have the paroquet.” 

“The woman at the lodge told me she was out for a drive. When do 
you expect her back ?” 

Arabella looked at her watch. 

“ She will be back very soon now. Luncheon will be ready in half an 
hour.” 

“ Shall I stay and see her to-day ?” 

“You don’t want papa to know you are returned ?” 

“ Certainly not, just yet,” 

“ Then you had better not stay. It is hard to say so—but I think it 
will be safer. Aunt could be propitiated, no doubt, but there’s that 
dreadful boy Tommy. If he was told not to say anything, he would be 
sure to tell.” 

“ Do you mean the little fellow I left in a frock and frills ?” 

“ Yes—my brother's child. He is nearly ten now. Never was a boy 
so full of mischief !” 

“T’ll give him the monkey. Make friends of him that way.” 

Arabella shook her head. 

* Ah, you don’t know the treacherous little thing!” she said. “He 
is positively dangerous.” 

“ Master Tommy shall be brought to his bearings. I'll manage him 
by-and-by. Our first move must be to try and circumvent this—how 
do you call him—this Colonel Tippy.” 

Ralph then gave Arabella the address of the hotel where he was stay- 
ing, requesting her to write to him as soon as she knew the result of her 
father’s visit to his rival; and after a few more words—not the least 
— of those uttered during their interview—the lovers sepa- 
rated. 

Passing through the lodge-gate, Ralph heard the sound of wheels ap- 
= It was the carriage containing Mrs. Nibbletit and Tommy, 

ut he merely glanced towards it without turning his head, and pursued 


his way to the inn where he had left the cab, which, at a more leisurely 
pace than before, conveyed him back to town. 


HANDY-DANDY, JUSTICE AND THIEF. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


You see how this world goes, is once and again one of poor raving 
Lear’s incoherent yet pregnant exclamations to now sightless Gloster, too 
credulous and too cruelly outcast fathers, both of them. Gloster says, he 
sees it feelingly. Lear tells him, in reply, a man may see how this world 
goes, with no eyes—which is Gloster’s case. ‘ Look with thine ears : 
see how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 
Change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief?”’* 

Lear is for ever, in his wild —- giving terse, pungent, mordant 
expression to thoughts extraordinary for acuteness onl depth. But he 
seldom, among them all, surpasses this handy-dandy transformation 
scene, in respect of suggestive import and vivid presentment. 

He develops the theme with exuberant earnestness of detail. The 
“rascal beadle” would fain commit the sin for which his “bloody hand” 
lashes his culprit. Change places—and handy-dandy, there is no know- 
ing the whipper from the whipped. The beadle should strip his own 
back. The usurer hangs the cozener. 


Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes, and furr’d gowns, hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


The close of the inspired madman’s outburst of wild and whirling words, 
prompts pitying Edgar to the note of admiration, “ O, matter and imper- 
tinency mixed! reason in madness!” But so much of the digressive 
rhapsody as is here quoted, gives solid matter unmixed with what is not 
pertinent ; and reason without the marring madness. 

Shakspeare was keenly alive, as many a passage in his plays might 
prove, to the philosophic interest, for all students of man’s natural history, 
of this handy-dandy scheme of transformation. Hear Timon musing in 


the woods: 
—tTwinn’d brothers of one womb,— 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 
Scarce is dividant,—touch them with several fortunes ; 
The greater scorns the lesser. . . . 
Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord ; 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honour.t 


A severe judge is Lord Angelo, and will listen to no intercessions for 
Claudio. Escalus believes his colleague to be most strait in virtue, yet 
pleads for the young gentleman with a gently hypothetical Tu quoque. 


* King Lear, Act. IV. Sc. 6. + Timon of Athens, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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Had time cohered with place, and place with wishing, might not even 
Angelo, some time in his life, have erred in this point for which Claudio 
is now condemned, and so have pulled the law upon himself? Angelo’s 
mode of meeting and disposing of this guasi argumentum ad hominem, 
is very finely significant of Shakspeare’s impartial insight and many- 
sidedness : 


Ang. ’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall. lost deny, 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What’s open made to justice, 
That justice seizes.* 


In the next scene, Isabella, pleading for her doomed brother, and plead- 
ing in vain, tells Angelo, 


—TIf he had heen as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipt like him ; 
But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 
Ang. Pray you, be gone. 
Isab. I would to heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Isabel! Should it then be thus? 
No; [ would tell what ’*twere to be a judge, 
And what a prisoner.t 


Go to your bosom, she afterwards bids this unrelenting judge,—knock 
there ; and ask your heart, what it doth know that’s like my brother’s 


fault : if it confess a natural guiltiness, such as is his, let it not sound a 
thought upon your tongue against my brother’s life. The consequence 
of her importunate and searching appeal is, that, handy-handy, Angelo 
sees himself changing places with Claudio, or at least joining him in the 
condemned cell ; and, on her exit, is heard to commune with himself, 


— 0 let her brother live! 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges steal themselves.{ 


The very title of such a book by Mr. Douglas Jerrold as “ St. Giles 


* Measure for Measure, Act II. Sc. 1. 

¢ Sydney Smith, in an assize sermon on the Judge that Smites contrary to the 
Law, urges, among “the topics of mercy,” the temptations to the culprit, and his 
moral weakness; the severity of the law, and its error; the altered state of society 
and feeling ; and above all, the “distressing doubt whether a human being in the 
lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance, has not done injustice to himself, and is 
not perishing from the want of knowledge, the want of fortune, and the want of 
friends.” — Sermon at York, before Justices Bayley and Holroyd, March 28, 
1824. 

In another, and much later discourse, on the accession of Queen Victoria, the 
same preacher refers to the practice of submitting to the Sovereign the names of 
malefactors, and the nature of their crimes; and asks, ‘“ How is it possible that a 
Sovereign, with the fine feelings of youth, and with all the gentleness of her sex, 
should not ask herself, whether the human being whom she dooms to death, or at 
least does not rescue from death, has been properly warned in early youth of the 
horrors of that crime, for which his life is forfeited—‘* Did he ever receive any 
education at all?—did a father and mother watch over him?’” &c,—Sermon on 
= Duties of the Queen. 


Measure for Measure, Act IP. Sc. 2, passim. 
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and St. James” seems to indicate a systematic embodiment, after its 
author’s manner, and according to his amount of skill, of the Handy- 
dandy transformation philosophy. Mr. Dickens has worked it into fiction 
over and over again—from the early days of “ Oliver Twist,” and “ The 
Chimes” (with its “Come, Alderman! Balance those scales. Throw me 
into this, the empty one, no dinner, and Nature’s founts in some poor 
woman, dried by starving misery and rendered obdurate to claims for 
which her offspring has authority in holy mother Eve. Weigh me the 
two, you Daniel, going to judgment, when your day shall come”*), to 
the mature time that now is. 

Adopting which philosophy in its length and breadth, handy-dandy, 
one might say, with Butler, 


There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war ; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 
A hufling officer and a slave ; 

A crafty lawyer and pickpocket-—f 


Friar Tuck, in Mr. Peacock’s version of his woodland reverence, broaches 
a studious comparison of his leader Robin, and Richard of England— 
Richard being by name indeed a hero, and Robin a thief. But what’s in 
aname? Marry, your hero guts an exchequer, while your thief empties 
a purse; your hero sacks a city, while your thief sacks a cellar. “ But 
two of a trade can’t agree: therefore your hero makes laws to get rid of 
your thief, and gives him an ill name that he may hang him,”t—and 
commonly succeeds; for, again to quote Samuel Butler—in one of his 
fragmentary remains— 


The law, that makes more knaves than e’er it hung, 
Little considers right or wrong ; 

But like authority’s soon satistied 

When ’tis to judge on its own side.§ 


Perhaps, however, as compendious an affirmative expression of the 
question as any that could be offered, from latter-day writers, will be 
found in these lines from a poem by Owen Meredith : 


The sleekest guest at the general feast, 

That at every sip, as he sups, says grace, 
Hath in him a touch of the untamed beast ; 

And change of nature is change of place. 
The judge on the bench, and the scamp at the dock, 
Have in each of them much that is common to both, 
Each is part of the parent stock, $ 
And their difference comes of their different cloth. 
*Twixt the Seven Dials and Exeter Hall 
The gulf that is fix’d is not so wide.|| 


Change places—as in the old game called Handy-dandy, where they 
change hands and change sides—and then, which is which ? 


* The Chimes, Third Quarter. t¢ Hudibras, part ii. canto iii. 
{ Maid Marian, ch. xviii. § Butler’s Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
|| The Wanderer: Babylonia. 
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That there has been an undue and one-sided exaggeration of this very 
popular teaching, is a belief to which reflective observers have occa- 
sionally, though rarely, given clear expression. One journal in parti- 
cular—the most influential, perhaps, of the day, in the guidance of edu- 
* eated opinion—has again and again tendered its bill of exceptions to the 

ruling, in these vexed questions, of judges most in acceptance. 

For instance, in discussing the career of a notorious forger and railway 
clerk, whom it called Curio, it ironically affirmed the proposition, prac- 
tically implied by some teachers, that society is bound to remove all 
temptations to a man’s being, or becoming, or continuing bad—and 
referred to Mr. Recorder Hill’s assurance that Mr. Hollest, the clergy- 
man at Frimley, would not have been murdered (1856), had society 
furnished his murderer with those external means, the dress and capital, 
which would have made him and Becky Sharp “ good.”* Mr. Hollest’s 
murderer would have been as respectable as Mr. Hollest, had society 
given him the same income. Such is, according to a Saturday Reviewer, 
“the burthen of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s acrid view of human duty. His 
quarrel, and Curio’s quarrel, with — is that it does not provide 
everybody with such means as everybody requires to become, and to 
remain, good. Even Mr. Thackeray, after recording Becky Sharp’s 
confession, goes on to say that ‘ probably an alderman would not step out 
of his carriage to steal a leg of mutton; but put him to starve, and see 
if he will not purloin a loaf.’ Mr. Thackeray seems to hint that pro- 
bably he would. Curio only carried this a little farther. He could not 
stand 1501. a year, and so he became Curio.” 


It is an old sermon in the popular palpit, we are reminded on another 


occasion, that social outcasts—including what by a queer grammatical 
license are now called social evils—are more sinned against than sinning, 
and that society isto blame. “Commenting on the Eighth Command- 
ment, Oliver Twist explained to us how society had no right to be hard 
upon pickpockets and thieves, because society bred thieves.” What is 
meant, our objector demands, by this wholesale and universal spitting 
and hissing against society? Is it that crime is not crime because it is 
of and in society? If so, criminal law is simple injustice and cruelty. 
If this is not concluded, nothing is concluded. Is thieving “right or 
wrong? If wrong, it is no abatement of it, nor does it help to prevent 
it, to say that society is culpable.’’ No doubt it is a very pretty anti- 
thesis to say, that if St. James had been born in a rookery, perhaps he 
would have led the life of St. Giles; and there is a fine twang in the 
sarcastic question, “If all the circumstances and conditions of life had 
been reversed, would Madam, my Lady, have done better or been better 
than I, Anothert Unfortunate?” Yet all this, contends the Reviewer, 
only means, when translated into less epigrammatic English, that if the 
Duchess of Silverspoon had been born and bred Sally Jones, she would 


* “T think I could be a good woman if I had five thousand a year,” Miss 
Rebecca Sharp says.—Vanity Fair. 

+ “Curio felt that if he continued a miserable clerk in Cumberland-market, 
he was shut out from a large sphere of social usefulness. In Chester-terrace he 


had ample scope for the exercise of every goodness. He chose the better part,” 
ete. etc.— Saturday Review, vol. ii. p. 652. 


} In allusion to a letter in the Times, with the above signature. 
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not have been the Duchess of Silverspoon—a position quite unassailable, 
only the Reviewer* don’t quite see what comes of it. 
The hypothesis in question is, nevertheless, a constantly recurring one 


in general literature, and by no means peculiar to the writings of Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Jerrold. ” 


Before ye gie poor frailty names, 
Suppose a change 0’ cases, 


is Burns’st suggestion to “high, exalted, virtuous dames.’ Dr. John- 
son, an austere moralist, contends that most minds are the slaves of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and conform to any hand that undertakes to mould 
them, roll down any torrent of custom in which they happen to be 
caught, or bend to any importunity that bears hard against them. And 
he ‘particularly observes” of women, that they are, for the most part, 
good or bad, as they fall among those who practise vice or virtue; and 
that neither education nor reason gives them much security against the 
influence of example.{ Elsewhere he quotes a saying of ‘the learned, 
the judicious, the pious Boerhaave,” that he never saw a criminal 
dragged to execution without asking himself, ‘“‘ Who knows whether this 
man is not less culpable than me?” On the days when the prisons of 
this city (wrote Johnson, in ante-penal-reform times) are emptied into 
the grave, let every spectator of the dreadful procession put the same 
question to his own heart.§ The ordinary of Newgate, writes Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “ preached to women who were to swing at Tyburn 
for a petty theft as if they were worse than other people—just as though 
he would not have been a pickpocket or shoplifter himself, if he had been 
born in a den of thieves and bred up to oul or starve.”|| Ben Jonson’s 
servant and pupil has a passage about a squint-eyed boy that proved a 
notable 
Pick-purse, and afterwards a most strong thief; 


Whence he grew up to be a cunning lawyer, 
And at last died a Judge.{] 


If the child be indged father of the man, this development of Thief into 
Justice might be a fruitful text for a Handy-dandy homily. 

Dr. Maginn once proposed, as “a not unamusing task,” to analyse the 
career of two persons starting under similar circumstances, and placed in 
situations not essentially different, one ending at the debtors’ door of 
Newgate, amid hootings and execrations, and the other borne to his final 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey, graced by all the pomps that 
heraldry can show.** For, according to the cynical poet, 


—Truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction: if it could be told, 
How much would novels gain by the exchange! 
How differently the world would men behold! 
How oft would vice and virtue places change! tT 


with the handy-dandy celerity desiderated by King Lear. . 
* Sat. Rev., vol. v. pp. 211, 212. t+ Address to the Unco Guid. 
The Rambler, No. Ibid., No. exiv. (1751.) 
| Elsie Venner, ch. xvi. Broome. 


* See Maginn’s Shakspeare Papers, on Iago. 
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In dealing with such men of blood as Almagro and Pizarro, it is cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Prescott’s lenient disposition, wherever a “hero” of his 
may be concerned, that he excuses much of their violence on the score of 
their early antecedents. Thus, of Almagro he says, that: his defects, 
“which were not few,” may “ reasonably be palliated by the circumstances 
of his situation.”” For what extenuation, Mr. Prescott asks, is not 
authorised by the position of a. foundling,—without parent, or early 
friends, or teacher to direct him,—his little bark set adrift on the ocean of 
life to take its chance among the rude billows and breakers, without one 
friendly hand stretched forth to steer or save it? ‘The name of 
‘foundling’ comprehends an apology for much, very much, that is wrong 
in after life.”* So the poet protests, by way of qualification, at the close 
of his lines on gipsies and their ways : 

Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth, 

In scorn I speak not ;—they are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be ; 
Wild outcasts of society !+ 

Nor again, in a later chapter, can Mr. Prescott “ fairly omit to notice,” 
in extenuation of Pizarro’s “ errors,” the circumstances of jis early life ; 
for, like Almagro, he was the son of sin and sorrow, early cast upon the 
world to seek his fortunes as he might. In his young and tender age he 
was to take the impression of those into whose society he was thrown. 
And when was it the lot of the needy outcast to fall into that of the wise 
and virtuous? His lot was cast among the licentious inmates of a camp, 
the school of rapine. And “who does not shudder at the thought of 
what his own fate might have been, trained in such a school? The 
amount of crime does not necessarily show the criminality of the agent.” 
A remark that recals a passage in Mr. W. C. Roscoe’s essay on De Foe, 
whose very unideal fictions are there approved as warnings against the 
“too common error of confounding crime and sin,”—being the histories 
of criminals, who remind us at every page that they are human beings 
just like ourselves; that the forms of sin are often the result merely of 
circumstances; and that the aberration of the will, not the injury done to 
society, is the measure of a man’s sinfulness.§ 

Henri we (De Stendhal) used to assert in his free-thinking, far- 
going way, that a human being is to all appearance but the result of what 
the laws have put into his head, and the climate into his heart; and that, 
for his own part, when stopped. by robbers abroad, or fired at by any in- 
tending assassin, his instant and predominant (if not exclusive) feeling 
was one of intense wrath against the local government and the parish 
priest. ‘ Quand je suis arrété pas des voleurs, ou qu’on me tire des coups 
de fusil, je me sens une grande colére contre le gouvernement et le curé 
de l’endroit.” || 

Mr. Albany Fonblanque, the elder, of Examiner renown, in some 
strictures of his on the severity of the law (1827) on suspected, and its 
tenderness for notorious criminals, compares it to Mrs. Peachum, fondling 
its Filch, and confessing that it “loves him almost as much as if he were 


* Prescott, History of the Conquest of Peru, beok iv. ch. ii. 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination: Gipsies. 
Prescott, Conquest of Peru, book iv. ch. v; 

‘See William Caldwell Roscoe’s Remains, vol. ii. p. 263. 

|| Correspondence de M. de Stendhal, Sept., 1820. 
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its own—almost, and why not quite?—it has brought him forth, he is its 
natural child ; and half the criminals in the country may be sworn to its 
jurisprudence.’’* 

Even Adam Smith describes the smuggler as a person who, though no 
doubt highly blamable for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating those of natural justice, and would have been, in 
every respect, an excellent citizen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime which, emphatically says Father Adam, nature never meant 
to be so. 

Sir Edward B. Lytton is, or was, especially given to draw salient con- 
trasts of the justice versus thief kind, such as it required but a handy- 
dandy presto! to reverse, or cancel, or dispel. Witness his picture of the 
banker and the vagabond sitting together in the little drawing-room, in 
“ Ernest Maltravers”’—the “highly respectable man of forms and cere- 
monies, of decencies and quackeries,” sitting opposite to and gazing on 
Darvil, the “low, dare-devil ruffian;” the well-to-do hypocrite confronting 
the penniless villain; the man who has everything to lose, closeted with 
the man who has nothing in the wide world but his own mischievous 
raseally life, a gold watch (stolen the day before), and thirteen shillings 
and threepence halfpenny in his left trousers-pocket, A trial of strength 
ensues between the two rogues—between, as Darvil phrases it, “a tramper 
in fustian and a gemman as drives a coach.” The tramper finding him- 
self outwitted by his antagonist’s superior craft, sinks down, sullen and 
foiled, with the exclamation, “ Had you been as poor as I,—’gad, what a 
rogue you would have been!” “TI think not,” rejoins the imperturbable 
banker; “I believe roguery to be a very bad policy. Perhaps once I was 
almost as poor as you are, but I never turned rogue.” “ You never were 
in my circumstances,” retorts Darvil,t gloomily ; and tells the story of his 
life —Again, witness the same author’s collation of Gawtrey with Lord 
Lilburne, in another fiction. Morton consoles the former worthy with the 
philosophic assurance that “ the difference between man and man is money, 
and will be, when you, the despised charlatan, and Lilburne, the honoured 
cheat, have not left as much dust behind you as will fill a snuff-box.”’§ 
Another reflective observer, at a later stage of the story, is heard to say, 
“And John Lilburne is thought a great man, and William Gawtrey was a 
great rogue. You [Lord Lilburne] don’t conceal your heart ?—no, I 
understand. Wealth and power have no need of hypocrisy: you are the 
man of vice—Gawtrey, the man of crime. You never sin against the 
law—he was a felon by his trade. And the felon saved from vice the 
child, and from want the grandchild (your flesh and blood) whom you 
disown: which will Heaven consider the worse man?” || Handy-dandy, 


* England under Seven Administrations, by A. Fonblanque, vol..i. p. 70. 

The gist of the caustic Examiner’s complaint, writing in 1827, was, that 
notorious thieves were suffered to go about their business of plunder in the streets 
of London, while in the provinces merely suspected ones were swept by thousands 
into the country gaols, But this was before the Metropolitan Police had been 
established.—One can guess, however, that the latter-day ticket-of-leave system. 
and its results would have furnished him with recurrent matter for an almost 
weekly article—perhaps for two or three even per week. 

Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. ii part ii. 
Ernest Maltravers, book iv. ch. vii. 
§ Night and Morning, book iii. ch. vi. || Book iv. ch vi. 
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my lord ; which is the felon, and which is the peer ?—Elsewhere, again, 
the author’s own account of Lord Lilburne is, that he was a brilliant 
example of the might of Circumstance,—of what may be done in the 
way of reputation and influence by a rich, well-born man ; for, all his 

ualities, positive or negative, would have availed him nothing without 
hat position which enabled him to take his ease in that inn the world— 
which presented, to every detection of his want of intrinsic nobleness, the 
irreproachable respectability of a high name, a splendid mansion, and a 
rent-roll without a flaw. ‘“ Vaudemont drew comparisons between Lil- 
burne and Gawtrey, and he comprehended at last, why the one was a low 
rascal and the other a great man.”* 

But Sir Edward’s most melodramatic and sensational antithesis of 
Justice and Thief, is where the judge, Sir W. Brandon, tries at the assizes, 
and has to sentence his highwayman of a sont—all the sympathies of the 
reader being prompted in favour of the convict, and against heartless Mr. 
Justice in the black cap: 


**Tis we who are the World immaculate !” 
Cried the unhung. I stripped them of their cloak, 
And saw it was a lottery of fate 
Who should or should not by the hangman choke.¢ 
Sir Thomas Browne could never behold a penniless vagrant without 
remembering that what he calls “ these scenical and accidental difierences 
between us” leave untouched their identity of human nature; there being 
“ under these ceutoes§ and miserable outsides, those mutilate and semi- 
bodies, a soul of the same alloy with our own, whose genealogy is God 
as well as ours.”|| 
Cowper, in one of his letters to Unwin, commending the good parish 
priest’s interest in the least commendable of his parishioners, feelingly ob- 
serves, that a man whose vices and irregularities have brought his life into 
danger, will always be viewed with an eye of compassion by those who 
understand what human nature is made of; and while we acknowledge, 
he adds, the severities of the law to be founded upon principles of neces- 
sity and justice, and are glad that there is such a Scie provided for the 
peace of society,—“ if we consider that the difference between ourselves 
and the culprit is not of our own making, we shall be, as you are, ten- 
derly affected by the view of his misery ; and not the less so because he 
has brought it upon himself." ; 
The Pharisee thanked Heaven that he was not “as that Publican,” 
muses Mr. Sala, as he watches the Prisoners’ Van drive off ; and so 
musing, he bids all “ well-nurtured, well-instructed youth” go down on 
their knees and thank Heaven for the parents and friends, for the pastors 
and masters, to whose unremitting care, from their cradle upwards, 
they owe it that they are not like one of “those miserable Publicans 
just gone away in the Prisoners’ Van.” But let them thank Heaven 
humbly, not pharisaically, is his further monition. For, a change at 
nurse, the death of a parent—one out of the fifty thousand accidents 
that beset life—might, he adds, “ have thrown you into the sink of misery 


* Night and Morning, ch. vii. ¢ Paul Clifford, ch. xxxv. 
¢~ Chauncy Hare Townshend, The Three Gates, p. 63. 
‘ Patched garments. || Religio Medici. 

Cowper’s Letters, To Rev. Wm. Unwin, July 6, 1781. 
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and want, foulness and crime, in which these creatures were reared, and 
you might have been here to-day, not gazing on the spectacle with a 
complacent pity, but trundled with manacles on ape wrists into this 
moving pest-house, whose half way house is the gaol, and whose bourne is 
the gallows.””* 

The author of Looking on Life, Gaslight and Daylight, and kindred 
works past counting, is too closely related a disciple of Mr. Dickens not 
to write strenuously in this strain and style. No reader of Mr. Dickens 
but must have been familiar from first to last with iterations and re- 
iterations of this doctrine, with fugues and variations on this theme. 
With one of his earliest heroes we are taught to mark, in the highways 
and byways of the great-city, how gaol-doors gape, and gallows loom, 
for thousands urged towards them by circumstances darkly curtaining 
their very cradles’ heads, and but for which they might have earned their 
honest bread and lived in peace; and again, how many who “ could 
searcely go astray, be they vicious as they would,” turn haughtily from 
the “crushed and stricken wretch who could scarce do otherwise, and 
who would have been a greater wonder had he or she done well, than 
even they, had they done ill.”+ In a later work he bids us hear the 
magistrate or judge admonish “ unnatural” outcasts of society ; unnatural 
in brutal habits, in want of decency, in losing and confounding all dis- 
tinctions between good and evil ; unnatural in ignorance, in vice, in reck- 
lessness, in contumacy, in mind, in looks, in everything. But, having 
heard the judge sentence the convict, the Justice admonish the Thief, we 
are made to follow the latter “home,” to polluted dens where thievery is 
born and bred—amid an environment and an atmosphere where vain is 
the attempt to think of any simple plant, or flower, or wholesome weed 
. even, that, set in this foetid bed, could have its natural growth, or “ put 

its little leaves forth to the sun, as God designed it. And then, calling 
up some ghastly child, with stunted form and wicked face, hold forth on 
its unnatural sinfulness, and lament its being, so early, far away from 
heaven—but think a little of its having been conceived, and born, and 
bred, in hell! 

Mr. Dickens is by no means given to quote, or probably to read, the 
Greek Anthology. Else might he back his foregoing thesis on what is 
natural and unnatural in the natural history of these gaol-birds, with the 
classical authority of Menander, who says : 


82 dvayxny yap movnpdus 
“Oray arvxnowow, yeyovsras, 
“Ovras toiovrous.§ 


Pelagian, Palmerstonian, downright heterodox, if you will ; but not the 
less in harmony, on that account, with the popular author’s natural 
theology,—which makes him in effect so popular a preacher as well. 
Handy-dandy, Justice and Thief. Look on this picture, and on this,— 
of Mr. Thackeray’s painting. Is it the Lord Mayor going in state to 
mince-pies and the Mansion House? Is it poor Jack of Newgate’s pro- 
cession, with the sheriff and javelin-men, conducting him on his last 
journey to the gallows? The moralist looks into his heart, and thinks 


* Twice Round the Clock: 5 p.m., The Prisoners’ Van. 


{ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. liii. ¢t Dombey and Son, ch. xlvii. 
Poetz Minores Graci, p. 495. 
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that he is as good as my Lord Mayor, and knows he is as bad as New- 
gate Jack. Give me, he says, a chain and red gown and a pudding 
before me, and I could play the part of Alderman very well, and sentence 
Jack after dinner. “ Starve me, keep me from books and honest people, 
educate me to love dice, gin, and pleasure, and put me on Hounslow 
Heath, with a purse before me, and I will take it. ‘And I shall be de- 
servedly hanged,’ say you, wishing to put an end to this prosing. I 
don’t say no. Ican’t but accept the world as I find it, including a rope’s 
end, as long as it is in fashion.”’* 

According to Mr. Carlyle, the supreme scoundrel, alike with the 
supreme hero, is very far from being known. Our supreme scoundrel, 
he conjectures, sits well-cushioned, in high places, at this time; rolls 
softly through the world, and lives a prosperous gentleman ;—whom to 
get always accurately the first hanged, were clear evidence that the mil- 
lennium had come. “ Not the supreme scoundrel have our laws aimed at; 
but in an uncertain fitful manner, at the inferior or lowest scoundrel, who 
robs shop-tills and puts the skin of mankind in danger.”’+ 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Anthony Trollope emulated not enly 
the doctrine but the manner of Mr. Carlyle, when he instituted a com- 
parison between two such supreme scoundrels as the gentlemanly and (by 
courtesy) honourable Undecimus Scott, and that typical exemplar of 
ruffian rascaldom, Bill Sykes. Burglar Bill, he argues, could not boast 
the merit of selecting the course which he had run: he had served the 
Devil, having had, as it were, no choice in the matter: he was born and 
bred and educated an evil-doer, and could hardly have deserted from the 
colours of his great Captain, without some spiritual interposition to 
enable him to do so. To Undy Scott, therefore, a warmer reward must 
surely be due: for he had been placed fairly on the world’s surface, with 
power to choose between good and bad, and had deliberately taken the 
latter. “ Bread and water would have come to him naturally without 
any villany on his part; ay, and meat and milk, and wine and oil, the fat 
things of the world; but he elected to be a villain; he liked to do the 
Devil’s bidding.— Surely he was the better servant; surely he shall have 
the richer reward.” 

Poor Bill Sykes! is Mr. Trollope’s pitying exclamation, as he owns to 
a sort of comparative regard for that unlettered rough, walking about 
wretched with that dog of his; a sort of regard, notwithstanding the 
manifest necessity of hanging such a desperado. “Yes, Bill; I, your 
friend, cannot gainsay that, must acknowledge that. . Hard as the case 
may be, you must be hung; hung out of the way of further mischief ; my 
spoons, my wife’s throat, my children’s brains, demand that. You, Bill, 
and polecats, and such-like, must be squelched when we can come across 
you, seeing that you make yourself so universally disagreeable. It is your 
ordained nature to be disagreeable, you wre silently. I know it; I 
admit the hardship of your case ; but still, my Bill, self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. You must be hung. But, while hanging you, I 
admit that you are more sinned against than sinning. There is another, 


Bill, another,t who will surely take account of this in some way, though 
it is not for me to tell you how.” 


* History of Henry Esmond, Introduction. 
¢ Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets: Model Prisons. 
} Not over felicitous, maybe, is the mixture of sacred with familiar, in this pro- 
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So the novelist would hang Bill Sykes with soft regret ; but with what 
a savage joy, with what exultation of heart, with what alacrity of eager 
soul, would he hang his fashionable friend, Undy Scott, the member of 
Parliament for the Tillietudlem burghs, if he could but get at his throat 
for such a purpose !* 

When the highly respectable Mr. Sondes visits Richard Savage in 
gaol, and remonstrates against the familiarity of that scapegrace with his 
fellow-prisoners, Mr. Richard protests against their being called base com- 
pany; and asks, “‘ What will you lay, there is not better material in any 
oue of these rogues, out of which a good man might have been made, 
than exists in you or me?”t A sublimely safe bet to offer, and a quite 
impossible one ever to take. 

Another prison bit, from another popular story-teller. Mr. Charles 
Reade gives us Justice and Thief face to face within prison walls; and 
for a wonder, the Justice (a visiting one) is humorously tolerant in favour 
of the Thief. There are two visiting Justices in the case; and the easy- 
going satirical one, Mr. Wright, serves to relieve by contrast a morosely 
pompous one, in the person of Mr. Williams. They are inquiring into 
the antecedents of a young prisoner, a quiet-looking boy, now for the 
third time convicted: once for throwing stones, once for orchard-robbing, 
and this time for stealing a piece of beef out of a butcher’s shop. “ Robbing 
an orchard ?” cries Mr. Wright: “oh, what sweet reminiscences those 
words recal. I say, Williams, do you remember us two robbing Farmer 
Harris’s orchard?” “I remember your robbing it, and my character 
suffering for it.” “I don’t remember that; but I remember my climb- 
ing the pear-tree, and flinging the pears down, and finding them all 
grabbed on my descent. What is the young villain’s next ?—Oh, snapping 
a piece off a counter. Ah! we never did that—because we could always 
get it without stealing it.”{ Else, by implication, it had been, in the joint 
biography of Messrs. Wright and Williams, a clear foregone case of 
Handy-dandy, justice and thief. 

Nor, indeed, is it without example that the Justice should, despite his 
office, commit misdeeds to match, even in legal culpability, those for which 
he sentences the Thief. Sir James Stephen remarks$ of M. Marion, who 
was advocate-general to Henri IV., and maternal grandfather of Jaqueline 
Marie Angelique, and of Agnes Arnauld, that, in the ardour of his 
longed personal apostrophe. Especially the elashing of Bill and another (bis). 
Query, however, whether another would read better with a capital A? A.K.H.B. 
would have used the capital A as a matter of course. (Another, Bill, Another.) 
For he, the good Country Parson, whose Recreations afford recreation to a large 
public, produces a rather ludicrous effect by not only using such a periphrasis for 
the sacred name as “ a certain quarter”—a periphrasis that highest-polite or high- 
politest penny-a-liner might envy—but (minding his P’s and Q’s) is scrupulous to 
write Quarter with a capital Q. Zz. gr., “ You will very earnestly apply for 
strength and wisdom beyond your own, in acertain Quarter where they will never 
be sought in vain.” (Recreations of a Country Parson, Second Series, p. 14.) And 
again: “ You must have a very sweet nature, and (let me say it) much help from 
a certain high Quarter, if,” &c. (Jbid., p. 347.) Irresistibly one is reminded of 
Parliamentary “ allusions” (let-me say it) to Another Place. 

* “Hang him? ay, as high as Haman! In this there would be no regret, no 


vacillation of purpose, no doubt as to the propriety of the sacrifice.”—The Three 
Clerks, ch. xliv. 


¢ Richard Savage, by Charles Whitehead, ch. xxxiii. 
; Never Too Late to Mend, ch. xi. 


The Port-Royalists: Ecclesiastical Essays. 
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ntal affections, this learned functionary was hurried into acts for which 
gener have consigned a criminal of lower degree to the gallows. Very 
many are they of like standing who with baser motives have incurred the 
like guilt. 

As to assorting, or distributing, the several degrees of guilt, in any 
complex misdoing—and what misdoing but is complex?—that is im- 
measurably beyond the power of human intelligence. Suggestive enough 
is Mr. Carlyle’s mode of criticising the ejaculation of the Fils Adoptif,* 
on the elopement of Mirabeau with Sophie de Monnier,—‘“ Crime for 
ever lamentable, of which the world has so spoken, and must for ever 
speak!” So ejaculates the Adopted Son. Him Mr. Carlyle apostrophises 
with a query, Why (thou virtuous Fils Adoptif’) was that of the Canteen- 
keeper's wife at If such a peccadillo, and this of the legal President 
(Monnier)’s wife such a crime? Were they not the same crime? Again, 
might not the first grand criminal and sinner in the business be legal 
President Monnier,—the distracted, spleen-stricken, moon-stricken old 
man ;—liable to trial, with non-acquittal or difficult acquittal, at the great 
Bar of Nature herself? And then the second sinner in it ? and the third 
and the fourth ?+ In essaying to determine the casuistry of such cases 
of precedency, one finds no end, in wandering mazes lost. And many of 
the last are first, and the first last. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN PARLIAMENT. 
BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


“The stagnant pool resolves into putridity. It is the conflict of the waters 
that keeps them pure.”—Letters of Junius. 


BeroreE the Norman Conquest a certain degree of liberty existed in 
England, though the labouring classes in the rural districts were in a 
state of serfdom. Parliaments, under the name of Witans, prevented 
the establishment of autocracy, and also of oligarchy. 

At the Norman Conquest, the king swore to maintain the ancient laws 
of Edward the Confessor. His barons, both spiritual and temporal, 
formed the parliament or common council of the realm, and the first 
memorable exhibition of party was the political demonstration at Runny- 
mede, where the lords spiritual and temporal united themselves against 
the king, and compelled him to sign the famous Magna Charta. This 
was simply an aristocratic revolution, being a protest against autocracy. 
It did no more than this for the people, that fines could not be levied on 
them to such an extent as to compel them to sell their working tools. 

In the reign of Henry III., Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
organised the House of Commons. Some English jurists think that it 
existed before his time, and that he only moulded it into its present form, 
the counties being represented by knights of shires, and the towns by 


* Mémoires de Mirabeau. 
Tt See Carlyle’s Miscel. Essays, vol. iv., “ Mirabeau.” 
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delegates. However this may be, the first Houses of Commons had little 
more to do than vote and supply money, which their Speaker humbly 
tendered on their knees. But this power of the purse soon gave political 
power, for money was withheld till grievances were redressed,.and it was 
in this manner that popular privilege fought kingly prerogative, and the 
liberties of the people were enlarged and consolidated by the necessities 
of the crown. 

Under the Plantagenet princes, the two leading events were the wars 
in France for the conquest of the country, and the civil wars in England 
by the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, both of whom had preten- 
sions to the crown. These terminated in the final battle of Bosworth. 
The Lancastrian, Earl of Richmond, was victorious, and ascended the 
throne as Henry VII. Those wars had a powerful influence on English 
liberty and the future formation of party. During their progress the 
barons or landed proprietors were compelled to emancipate their serfs or 
villeins to recruit their little armies, and the survivors swelled the ranks 
of the liberi homines, or free men; on the other hand, the baronial 
aristocracy, or great tenants who held their estates in capite from the 
crown, were nearly exterminated, not leaving heirs. In the time of 
William the Conqueror, they are presumed to have numbered six hundred 
and fifty individuals, according to the records of Doomsday Book; but 
when Henry VII. summoned the peers to parliament to do him homage 
and swear allegiance, not more than twenty-seven attended, nor could 
all of these show their original patents, The wars had also impoverished 
the middle classes. Thus, after the extinction of the toyal race of 
Plantagenets, Henry VII., first of the Tudor dynasty, was armed with 
an autocratic prerogative, for there was no single party, or combination 
of parties, that could resist his will and pleasure. Practically his govern- 
ment was a despotism, but the forms of liberty survived. 

Those forms were quickened into life by the Reformation, under 
Henry VIII. The right of private judgment in matters of religious 
opinion was elevated into a principle, and religious freedom became the 
sagoage of political freedom. The Commons of England now began to 

a formidable power. The temporal lords were raised from their 
prostration by receiving from the king the confiscated lands of the 
Church, and of course the influence of clergy declined. Henceforward 
the Church only sustained itself by its subservient alliance with the 
landowners, who, out of ten thousand four hundred cures of souls, obtained 
the power to nominate the incumbents to six thousand four hundred. 
This enormous patronage continues to our time, and the Church clings 
to those who can bestow rich benefices. It was at this epoch, or, strictly, 
under the reign of the boy-king, Edward, son of Henry VIIL., that the 
Duke of Somerset effected the religious revolution, as Simon de Mont- 
fort had effected the representative revolution, and as, at a subsequent 
date, Oliver Cromwell effected the political revolution ; and it is a notable 
fact, that these three notable events did not take place under the reigns 
of effective kings, but under the rule of protectors of the realm. 

We now come to the reign of the Stuarts, for liberty was nominal 
under the Tudors, and even Elizabeth ruled with the caprices of a woman 
and the heart of a despot. Under James I. the nation gave unmis- 
takable signs of their resolution to achieve a well-defined independence, 


secured by distinct written guarantees, and then commenced the great 
VOL, LY. 2D 
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struggle between prerogative and privilege, in which one king was exe- 
cuted and another expelled from the throne. In this period the territorial 
nobility and gentry freed their estates from the payment of feudal dues 
as the price of restoring Charles I1., giving him in compensation an 
hereditary excise, which is the origin of English indirect taxation ; this, 
of course, strengthened the landed party, as it released them from 
fiscal obligations which they had paid for six centuries. The Commons 
passed the Habeas Corpus Act, which secured the people against arbi- 
trary imprisonment. Under William III. they passed the Bill of Rights. 
The aristocracy stripped the king of the largest portion of the crown 
lands, appropriating them to their own order as private possession, and 
made good this portion of the royal revenue by a Civil List. Then was 
cemented the alliance known as Church and State. The Church agreed 
to forego for ever its claims on the property confiscated at the Reforma- 
tion, the State guaranteeing in perpetuity what had been left. Then 
also customs were established in the form that they still preserve. 

It is under a government deriving its leading principles from the 
revolution of 1688 that we must look to modern parties, if we desire to 
trace them to their source. The leading event of the epoch was the sub- 
stitution of an elective monarchy for an hereditary monarchy. Those 
who effected that change took the title of Whigs; those who still adhered 
to the deposed Stuarts were known as Tories. The former proclaimed 
themselves the friends of liberty; the latter espoused the cause of a pre- 
rogative and legitimacy. The government was described as a limited 
monarchy, but in reality it was unlimited landed oligarchy, for all the 
immovable wealth of the country, the land with its mineral and metallic 
treasures, was parcelled out between the “ historic families,” composed of 
the Whig and Tory lords. Royalty was little more than a seal of office, 
and the Commons’ House of Parliament was filled with the nominees of 
the two great factions. The middle classes had only a representation in 
some of the manufacturing and shipping towns. However the Whigs 
and Tories fought against each other for political power, they always 
coalesced to keep down the commonalty, The Whig party, being the 
stronger of the two in the House of Lords, wished to form what was 
called the “Golden Book,” by limiting the number of peers, so as to 
prevent any addition by the crown. But this the Tories defeated 
because they were the weaker party, and they were supported by the 
opulent and untitled landowners in the Commons, who themselves aspired 
to wear a coronet. George felt himself in thraldom under the oligarchy, 
who desired to give as little power as possible to the middle classes ; and 
when he consulted the first Mr. Pitt how he could emancipate himself 
from the yoke, and rule as well as reign, the great commoner told him 
that if he wished for a quiet life he must place himself at the disposal of 
the “ historic families.” At all public dinners the Whig toast was “ The 
House of Hanover, and may they never forget the principles that placed 
them on the throne ;” that is, popular sovereignty, manifested by the 
execution of Charles I., the expulsion of James II., and the elevation of 
William III, as an elected king, in whose person hereditary right was 
extinguished. 

But this oligarchy of Whigs and Tories was destined to a political 
death. It did not, however, come suddenly. It was first necessary that 
the Tories should win that ascendancy the Whigs had so long enjoyed, 
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and it was brought about in the following manner: The middle class had 
gradually been acquiring wealth. Every year India sent home men who 
had gone out poor and returned rich. A system of country banking had 
been established, for many had acquired large fortunes. Traders in the 
towns had risen to opulence. The second Pitt had struggled in vain in 
his earlier career against the Whigs, although he was supported’ warmly 
by the king, but the historic families were too strong for the prerogative. 
Pitt therefore assailed his opponents in their vulnerable point. He won 
to his cause the newly-arisen money power, and persuaded it to invest its 
capital in rotten boroughs, and return members favourable to Toryism. 
This was done, and the new proprietors of the boroughs were rewarded 
with coronets. Thus Toryism won a majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The political tables were now turned. 

The Whigs determined to recover their lost supremacy. They now 
courted the middle and working classes whom they had never sought to 
elevate while they were the dominant section of the oligarchy. They 
clamoured for liberty, denounced rotten boroughs, invoked the principle 
of progress, insisted on the parliamentary rights of the manufacturing 
towns which had grown populous and wealthy, and declared them worthy 
of returning members to the House of Commons. But the Tories were 
firm in their resistance. For thirty years this controversy lasted, but it 
was deadened during the long war against revolutionary and imperial 
France. At its close it was renewed. In an evil hour for his party the 
Duke of Wellington declared that if it were to frame a new constitution, 
he would introduce rotten boroughs. The middle and working classes 
were lashed into fury by that most unwise and most irritating sentiment, 
and the Reform Bill was carried to avert revolution. 

The Whigs now regained their influence, and obtained in the first re- 
formed parliament an overwhelming majority. The name of Tory had 
become so thoroughly odious, that Sir Robert, the Tory leader, dropped 
it and assumed the title of Conservative. ‘This did not deceive people, 
who styled the Conservatives Obstructives, meaning the resistance to 
progress. However, the Conservatives accepted the reform as a stable 
portion of the renovated constitution, and Sir Robert Peel urged his party 
to place their names on the electoral lists of the Registration Courts. The 
Whigs also changed their name to that of Liberals, for their majority was 
of a mixed character, a large section of it demanding more than had been 
conceded ; they asked for household suffrage and triennial parliaments, 
which last had been the rule under William and Mary, the Septennial 
Act having been merely enacted out of fear of the Pretender. As the 
House of Stuart was extinct that fear had ceased. The parliament of 
1832 also demanded the repeal of the Property Qualification Act passed 
in the reign of Anne, the object of which was to shut out from parliament 
all but landowners, the qualification for a borough being 300/. per annum, 
and for a county 600/. per annum. Lord Grey, the minister who passed 
the Reform Bill, resigned in terror at these demands, for he only desired 
to overthrow the Tories, not to elevate the people. Lord John Russell 
foolishly said that he could not afford a revolution every year, and pro- 
claimed the doctrine of finality. Then it was that the Radical section of 
the majority seceded from the Whigs, and the Whigs assumed the title 
of Liberals. The doctrine of finality called Chartism into existence. , The 
Whigs lost their popularity, for the “ historic families” of their party were 
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still known by their old name among the people, who regarded the new 
terms of Liberal and Conservative as mere disguises of hypocrisy. 

The middle classes, who had become all-powerful in the large cities and 
boroughs, now determined on a commercial movement, and it assumed 
the form of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Lord Melbourne, the Whig 
prime minister, denounced it as an act of madness; Sir Robert Peel, not 
using the same strong language, resisted it with equal vigour. Thus 
both sections of the old oligarchy coalesced against the trading community. 
But the commercial movement gained strength from year to year, and 
Lord John Russell, aiming at a compromise, offered a fixed duty of eight 
shillings per quarter. This Sir Robert Peel ridiculed, declaring that a 
fixed duty was a fixed injustice. 

A new election was ordered to determine that issue, and the Whigs, 
being left in a minority of eighty, resigned. Sir Robert Peel became 
minister, and abolished the Corn Laws altogether. As the doctrine of 
finality had broken up the Whigs or Liberals, so the repeal of the Corn 
Laws broke up the Tories or Conservatives, and from that day to the pre- 
sent there has been no compact party, in the sense in which the term was 
formerly understood; that is, from 1688 to 1832; and since 1846, when 
the Corn Laws expired, England has been ruled by coalitions, only held 
together temporarily by slender threads. 

The actual House of Commons of 1864 consists of disjointed sections. 
It contains Whigs of the old school ; Liberals whose policy cannot be de- 
fined, for they profess to advocate progress, but differ as to its limitations; 
Radicals, prepared, when the opportunity comes, to remove the old land- 
marks and subvert existing institutions; Dissenters, who would separate 
Church and State; and a motley group of lawyers who aspire to judicial 
posts, and of moneyed members, who, having bought their seats on specu- 
tion, sell their votes to the highest bidder. These belong to the trading 
classes, who have shares in joint-stock undertakings, especially those who 
are interested in ocean navigation companies, looking for contracts and 
subsidies for carrying the mails, building vessels of war not constructed in 
the government dockyards, and similar pursuits of traffic. When all these 
unite, they can make up what is called a Liberal majority under Lord 
Palmerston. 

There is also in the House of Commons a section of the old Tory 
school. There are nondescripts who call themselves Liberal-Conserva- 
tives, or Conservative-Liberals. They have no defined principles, and no 
political leader can at all times count upon their votes. In this group is 
to be found the remnant of the old protectionists, the opponents of Jews 
and dissenters, the friends of church-rates, and the supporters of the 
intimate union of Church and State. _ If all these sections unite they can 
far outvote the old Whig and the modern Liberal and Radical, when any 
one of those is sectionised. 

In this year, 1864, the state of parties no longer depends on great 
principles of government. Each section has some special object in view, 
and each has its chief, chosen as much by personal friendship as by 
similarity of views. It is a House rather of guerillas than of two dis- 
ciplined armies. If Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, and Lord Derby 
were to die, or retire permanently from public life, it is now impossible to 
predict who would be their successors. The present period is emphatically 
a period of transition in political opinion. 
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FROM THE DANISH OF JOHAN LUDWIG HEIBERG. 
By Mrs. BusuHeBy. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Ir was a merry scene at the worthy pastor’s house; he had several 
daughters, and they and the numerous young girls who were among the 
wedding guests had many secrets to confide to each other, and many 
jokes to laugh at. The wedding was to take place the next day: at four 
o’clock in the afternoon the whole party were to assemble at church, and 
afterwards there was to be dancing in a large summer-house in the garden. 
On the outside of it there was a wide circular space, covered with green- 
sward and surrounded by high trees. This place was to be illuminated 
in the evening, and the trees were already Son with festoons of little 
lamps, stuck into cucumbers, the inside of which were scooped out. 
There were afterwards to be hung garlands of fresh flowers among the 
trees. ‘The table for refreshments was also to be placed here. It, and 
several rustic benches, were ready to be properly arranged. Early the 
next morning, the young girls repaired to this spot, where heaps of 
flowers and green branches had been conveyed to be in readiness for their 
operations. The light-hearted damsels were all speedily engaged in 
weaving the garlands, while they themselves looked like a blooming gar- 
land of lovely roses. Marie, the bride’s eldest sister, who sat nearest to 
Helena, whispered to her : 

“ You are really looking very pretty this morning; let me see that you 
can keep the same good looks till the evening, and let me also see you 
nicely dressed, for I rather think we shall have some distinguished 
strangers among our guests.” 

** What do you say?” exclaimed Helena. 

“ You must not tell any one, but I think it probable that young Her- 
mansen from Lindenborg, and Count Falkenstierne, may come to the 
wedding.” 

“ Count Falkenstierne!” cried Helena, whilst the blood rushed to her 
cheeks, 

Marie did not observe her heightened colour, for she was looking down 
at her work at that moment, but she replied : 

“ Yes—for my father happened yesterday to be at Lindenborg, and he 
asked the countess to the wedding. She declined coming herself, but 
asked if she might send her adopted son, Gustavus Hermansen, in her 
place; and I fully expect that Count Falkenstierne will accompany him, 
for he is staying at present at Lindenborg, and he is not in the habit of 
avoiding anything in the way of amusement.” 

“ Have you ever seen him?” asked Helena. . 

“Yes!” replied Marie. ‘ He and Hermansen ride out together every 
day, and they were here a few mornings ago. The count rides his own 
horse, that he brought from Copenhagen. Oh! you should have seen 
him cantering over the meadow yonder ; I never witnessed such a sight! 
I don’t believe there is any other man in the world so handsome! Such 
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a splendid rider! He made his horse almost fly over the ground, and, 
when he reached the court-yard, he threw himself from the saddle with 
such lightness and grace !—oh, you should have seen him! He has the 
most delightful countenance ; and such a voice—and such a pair of eyes! 
I do not hesitate to declare that no woman to whom he chose to make 
love could resist him—it would be quite impossible!” 

Helena felt a degree of unaccountable embarrassment as she heard 
these words. After a short silence, she said : 

“My uncle knows Count Falkenstierne, and young Hermansen is an 
intimate friend of his. What sort of person is he ?” 

“Oh, well,” said Marie, “he is just like other people. My sister 
Sophia thinks him very handsome and pleasing. He has a hooked nose, 
rather sharp, and a long, pale face; he is thin and lanky. By the side 
of the eount he looks like that flower, so faded and dried up ;” and, as 
she spoke, she threw away the withered flower. “ But,” she added, “he 
is, nevertheless, a good and clever young man. He is much beloved by 
= people at Lindenborg, and, in fact, throughout the whole neighbour- 

ood.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the other girls; the garlands 
were finished, and the gay troop proceeded to the church, which was also 
to be decorated with flowers and green boughs. In doing this. more than 

_one of the fair operatives allowed their thoughts to wander to the day 
when they might probably themselves stand there as brides. The rural 
ball-room was next adorned, and then the youthful crowd dispersed to 
enter on that portion of the business of the day which was the most im- 
portant as well as the most pleasing to each—namely, adorning them- 
selves for the happy occasion. 

Helena looked charming in her evening dress. Although it was com- 
posed of costly materials, there was a quiet simplicity in its effect, which 
was extremely becoming to the lovely wearer, and it was arranged in the 
most tasteful manner by her good genius, Marie, who took much pleasure 
in making her friend appear to the greatest advantage. She was a 
striking contrast to her overdressed cousins, who were laden with ridi- 
culous and ill-chosen finery. As the amiable young friends were finish- 
ing their toilet, one of the cousins just alluded to knocked impatiently at 
the door of their room, crying, “* Marie! Helena! what do you think? 
Count Falkenstierne and Mr. Hermansen have come! They are in the 
minister’s study dressing. I only caught a glimpse of them, but I could 
see how very handsome the count is. Do make haste, and come down ; 
the bride is ready, and almost everybody else.” 

When the young ladies, thus summoned, made their appearance in the 
saloon where the guests were assembling, they beheld the bride, equipped 
in her bridal attire, looking extremely embarrassed, and sitting in a stiff 
and uncomfortable attitude, as if quite genée in her unaccustomed finery. 
Her mother sat by her side, and she also Jooked as if she had been in the 
stocks. The old clergyman looked extremely well in his clerical robes. 
But the bridegroom, in his attempts to be superlatively charming, looked, 
if possible, more hideous than usual. He stood in the very centre of the 
room, with his hands in his pockets, and greeted every one who entered 
with a short, quick bow ; but he cast a glance of wrath on Helena, who 


—— to Marie, “ God be praised and thanked that J am not his 
ride 
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The door was now ceremoniously thrown open, and Count Falken- 
stierne and Hermansen entered, the former in his splendid state uniform, 
yet still more imposing in his manly beauty than by his glittering dress. 
The knot of girls drew closer together, while they cast timid side glances 
at him. With perfect coolness and self-possession he looked around the 
room, scanning the group of fluttering damsels, and his eye seemed to 
rest with admiration on Helena, who therefore, deeply blushing, cast her 
eyes upon the ground. He was not exactly what her imagination had 
pictured him. She had expected to see a countenance expressive of 
more enthusiasm, yet she was not sure if the living being before her was 
not handsomer than the image her fancy had conjured up. 

On the return of the party from the church, while the guests were 
waiting before sitting down to the wedding-feast, the count approached 
the daughters of his host, who were standing amidst a circle of young 
girls, among whom was Helena. He contrived to enter into a general 
conversation with them, and to address a few words to her. But she 
became so dreadfully embarrassed that everything seemed to swim before 
her eyes. Her cheeks reddened to scarlet, and her usually pretty little 
mouth trembled with a sort of convulsive motion, which made it look 
absolutely distorted. Her shuffling feet described little circles without 
her moving a step, and her poor hands seemed quite at a loss what to do 
- with themselves; she tugged at her gloves until she tore them, and then 
she picked at her dress ; she did not hear the half that the count said, 
and when obliged to speak in return she answered at cross purposes. A 
slightly sneering smile played around his mouth, much to the delight of 
Helena’s cousins, who were by no means bashful, and who took pains to 
be as unreserved, as lively, and as witty as possible. Poor Helena felt 
inclined to cry, and heartily wished herself at home in her own quiet 
chamber. Fortunately, Hermansen brought in at that moment a wedding 
gift, which he had been commissioned by his aunt to present to the 
bride. This offering, which consisted’ of a handsome piece of plate, 
speedily engaged the attention of ‘all the guests, and Helena seized the 
opportunity to retire to a remote corner, there to hide herself and her 
beating heart. 

The count was placed at table between the bride and her mother; and 
almost at the end of the opposite side of the table sat Helena with Gus- 
tavus and Marie, among the younger portion of the guests. Marie’s 
kind manners, and Gustavus’s easy flow of conversation, soon placed 
Helena again at her ease. Gustavus spoke to her of her uncle, and 
wondered that they, who were both so intimate with him, had never met 
before. He talked of his aunt and her many amiable qualities; of the 
beauties of Lindenborg, and on several other subjects sufficiently com- 
mon-place not to frighten her, and yet uot devoid of interest, so that by 
degrees she became reassured and even animated. There was a good 
deal of mirth at her end of the table, while the count was conversing 
gravely with the old people, among whom Helena was gratified to observe 
that her parents looked much better and more respectable in their quiet 
dress than her uncle the major, and his lady in their exaggerated fashion- 
able‘ costume. For the first time in her life she felt the truth of a 
remark she had heard her uncle make, that simplicity was more graceful 
than pretence. 

At length the dancing commenced, and Gustavus engaged her for the 
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first waltz. Though generally so constrained in society that she seemed 
to be under the influence of some sudden illness, Helena was quite an- 
other creature when she was dancing. All embarrassment and awkward- 
ness vanished amidst the enjoyment of the moment; her steps were light, 
and her deportment easy, she therefore looked extremely well as she 
floated round the room with Gustavus, The count did not dance the 
first time, he sat following with his eyes his friend’s lovely partner, and 
at length applied to his host to know who she was. By the worthy 
clergyman he was informed that she was the only daughter of one of his 
oldest friends, a most excellent man, who having gone early to sea had 
commenced his career in life as the captain of a merchantman, and had 
afterwards become a merchant himself. ‘His name,” said he, “ is 
Svendsen, and he has raised himself by his industry from having little or 
nothing to be the possessor of a large fortune. He was long engaged to 
a clergyman’s daughter before they could afford to marry, but at length 
my father joined their hands in his little country church. After that 
everything prospered with Svendsen, and he became the owner of several 
ships which trade to Iceland, Greenland, and many other places in the 
north, as well as places in the south. ‘The good couple—you see them 
sitting yonder—were married eighteen years before they had any children, 
and then our Lord vouchsafed this girl to them, who is like the apple of 
their eye to them both—and a good girl she is too. She will be rich 
also, for her father is one of the wealthiest men in Denmark. His sister, 
Mrs. Struds, says—and insists that she knows it to be true, though I 
hardly can believe it—that Miss Svendsen will have a hundred thousand 
dollars for her wedding portion.” 

The moment the waltz was over, Count Falkenstierne went up to 
Helena and engaged her for the next dance. Without its being exactly 
the case—as Marie had declared—that no woman’s heart could be insen- 
sible to the young count, he really appeared to have been gifted by some 
fairy, or some genii presiding at his birth, with the power of pleasing 
whenever he chose to exert it. The innocent girl, who, amidst the evo- 
lutions of the dance, found herself encircled by his arm, felt this magic 
power. There was in the way he held his partner something indeseri- 
bable, something tender yet respectful, something of involuntary devotion 
to her, and as if he felt the wish to protect the lovely creature who was 
supported by his arm, and on whom his dark eyes rested as if there were 
nothing else in the world worth looking at. 

It was not possible for Helena to dance the next dance. She placed 
herself in the most retired corner she could find, and strove to collect her 
thoughts. A soft confusion, such as she had never before felt, seemed 
almost to entrance her. The count danced next with the bride, and with 
a degree of pleasure which she scarcely acknowledged to herself, Helena 
remarked that he did not dance in the same animated mauner that he 
had done with her. He asked her again for the next dance, and during 
the whole evening not only Helena herself, but many envious damsels 
could not fail to remark that the hero of the day had paid her particular 
attention. 

Morning dawned at length, and the gay party began to think of sepa- 
rating. Several of the young men, some from the neighbourhood, some 
from town, also Falkenstierne and Hermansen, retired to the clergyman’s 
private apartments to change their dress. Carriages were getting ready, 
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- horses were being saddled, old and young who were staying at the par- 

sonage were retiring to their rooms. But some of the young ladies 
strolled out into the open air to greet the coming morn. Helena escaped 
from the laughing group, and made her way alone to a distant part of 
the garden, where she seated herself on a rustic bench under a spreading 
tree. 

Some of the lamps were yet burning with a subdued and flickering 
glare, which contrasted strangely with the silvery blue of dawn. Now 
one little bird, now another, awoke in their leafy homes amidst the trees, 
and hailed with blithesome carols the fresh dawn of day. The cocks 
crowed, and the horses belonging to the guests neighed in the court-yard, 
while the grooms and other attendants, still half asleep, yawned as they 
waited for their masters. Helena had not sat long alone, when she ob- 
served the count, in his riding-dress, coming from the house, and hasten- 
ing towards her. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he said. “I cannot go 
without bidding you farewell, and thanking you for the charming evening, 
of which you were the only star.” 

He placed himself by her side, and immediately led the conversation 
to her uncle, telling her that he had only a few minutes before heard of 
her relationship to Dr. Volmand. He spoke of “ his friend and bene- 
factor,” as he called him, and thereby rose so much in Helena’s good 
opinion, that she, in a great measure, laid aside her reserve in conversing 
with him. She thought that her dear uncle’s friend might well be hers. 
Among other subjects, the count’s duel at Hamburg was named. With 
the gravity of a nun, Helena expressed her opinion of the immorality of 
duelling, while the count playfully argued with her on the subject. 

** But is it not shocking,” said she, “for duellists to place those who 
love them in such deep anxiety, and make them run the risk of losing 
them, and to run the risk themselves of leaving their families, and being 
cut off from this life ?” ; 

* Alas!” cried the count, “ no one cared for me except my stepfather. 
I thought of him with sorrow. But Honour is his God as well as mine, 
and life to me then had less charms than it has now. Perhaps,” he 
added, as he took her hand, and seemed about to kiss it—“ perhaps 
henceforth I shall be more cautious about exposing my life.” 

Helena felt greatly embarrassed, and, to conceal her confusion, she 
sprang up, exclaiming : 

“1 think I heard something moving in the grass just behind us. I 
am so much afraid of serpents and snakes!’ 

The count laughed. 

“ Are you not afraid of these ugly creatures ?” 

“No,” he replied, “ I am never afraid of ugly creatures—not even of 
large serpents, which, besides, are not found here. But I do fear a little 
serpent—the little God of Love, who hides himself in the lovely dimples 
on your cheek of roses! But, alas! when one has perceived his vicinity, 
it is too late to fear him! When shall we meet again?” he added, with 
empressement. 


“‘ Heaven only knows!” replied Helena; “ our paths in this world are 
so far apart.” 


““They may meet, however!” cried the count. “ You are formed to 
gtace any walk of life.” 
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They were at that moment interrupted by Gustavus and Marie, who 
had been looking for them everywhere. The young men then took leave, 
and mounted their horses. Marie and Helena stood near the gateway, 
and saw them canter past on their beautiful steeds. The count turned 
back when he had reached a little rising-ground on the road, and waved 
his hat in a last adieu, while his glossy dark hair looked quite resplendent 
in the bright beams of the rising sun. Marie exclaimed : 

“ Well! was I not right? Can there be a finer sight than that? Is 
there a handsomer man in the whole world? Ah! Helena, how fortu- 
nate you are! Every one can see that he has fallen in love with you. I 
really could envy you, but I won’t do that. Let us go now, and try to 
sleep for two or three hours ; you look already as if you were dreaming.” 

So saying, she put her arm into Helena’s, and drew her into the house ; 
and, when the departing horsemen looked round again, the damsels had 
disappeared, 

The day which followed the return of Helena and her parents to 
Copenhagen was Sunday, and, in accordance with an old custom, the 
various near relatives of the family assembled on that day of the week at 
Mr. Svendsen’s house. Dr. Volmand was late in arriving, and was just 
in time for dinner, Mrs Svendsen then told her brother that her daughter 
brought kind remembrances to him from young Hermansen, whom they 
had met at the wedding festivities. 

“Yes!” cried Mr. Svendsen, “and from the young count whom you 
cured at Hamburg.” 

“ Count Falkenstierne!” exclaimed Volmand. “ Was he there? Ah, 
indeed!” 

Mrs, Struds and her daughters then began to give a long-winded ac- 
count of all that had taken place at the wedding, and threw in many 
sarcastic remarks on the attention the count had shown to Helena. 

“ Dear me, sister !” exclaimed Mr. Svendsen, “ did the count not dance 
with your more fashionable daughters? That was odd of him !” 

“Oh! as to that,” replied Mrs. Struds, spitefully, “I beg to inform 
you that a hundred thousand dollars as a wedding portion is more thought 
of now-a-days than station, or fashion, or anything else.” 

“ And I beg to inform you,” retorted Svendsen, “ that the real nobility, 
the hereditary counts and barons, look down upon the assumed conse- 
quence of such would-be grandees as your daughters.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” cried the offended mother. 

**T mean what you have often heard me say, that I cannot endure this 
mania for rank among our mere citizens. Is it not a sufficient honour to 
be a brave, honest, industrious burgher—a respectable and prosperous 
man of business? Is there any sensible man in the kingdom—from the 
highest to the lowest—who does not respect such a man? What does he 
want with a fool’s-eap and bells ?” 

“ My dear brother-in-law,” said the major, “ you really are not think- 
ing of what you are saying. Our military rank, for instance, is no empty 
title. We are actually majors, captains, &c., during the time that we 
are serving, and I should think that the Borgher corps of Copenhagen, 
who——” 

“ Defended the town about two hundred years ago!” cried Svendsen, 
interrupting him. “ Of course we all know that. We all know, more- 
over, that since then they have evinced their courage, and we know that 
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they will do it again, if needs be ; that, if their services were required, 
they would be patriotic enough to leave house and home, wife and children, 
property and country, as every other man would do. I admit, when you 
are serving, there must be commanders, and all grades of officers, among 
you; but when you return to your private station, and take your weights 
and scales or your ell-measures in your hands, you are only burghers— 
you are only tradesmen or manufacturers—and it is absurd to consider 
yourselves military heroes, like the valiant knights of old, of whom we 
read in history and fiction, whose only wealth was glory. Pray, who has 
more despotic command than the captain of a ship? He is a kind of 
prince on his own deck, and is accustomed to far more obedience than you 
are in the height of your authority. But, when he comes home to his 
wife and his children, he does not expect to find them ladies and lordlings, 
and he is content to be himself a nobody. How well it would sound if 
any one came and said, ‘ Mr, Major, I want three or four pounds of soap,’ 
or ‘ Mr. Captain, it is quite shameful that you have made my pantaloons 
so badly.’ ” 

“ il my word, brother, I think the sooner you give up speaking in 
this strain the better!” exclaimed Mrs. Struds. ‘ You will yourself very 
likely be connected soon with a noble family, if your daughter becomes a 
countess.”” 

* Nonsense!” cried Mr. Svendsen, in great wrath. “She will not 
become a countess because she happened to dance once or twice with a 
count. She shall not be a countess; not but that my darling is genteel 
enough, and accomplished enough, to become a great lady, but because 
her humble parents would not suit such a son-in-law, and she will never 
do anything to distress her old father and mother.” 

Poor Helena, who, during this conversation, feeling’ that her cheeks 
were crimson, had risen to hand something round, as was often her . 
custom, found herself at this moment behind her father’s chair. He threw 
one arm round her neck, drew her down towards him, and kissed her. 
She cast herself into his arms, and tried there to conceal the tears that 
were falling from her eyes. 

Volmand, who, not without much annoyance, had heard the count’s 
particular attention to Helena mentioned, and observed the emotion the 
subject caused her, changed the conversation by telling the party that he 
had that day written to Mr. Hermansen, inviting him to stay with him 
part of the winter, as he was coming to Copenhagen to attend some lec- 
tures on natural history, and other scientific subjects. 

“T have plenty of spare rooms,” said he, “and shall be delighted to 
have my solitude enlivened by that young man’s society.” Then, turn- 
ing to Mr. Svendsen, he added: ‘I must obtain your permission to 
bring him to your house, and I hope that our little circle will find in 
him a pleasant addition.” 

Helena cast such a joyful look towards her uncle that he fancied, in 
this delighted glance, he read that his young friend had made a pleasing 
impression on her, and it never occurred to him that the reason of her 
gladness was that Gustavus’s acquaintance with her would form a con- 
necting link between her and his friend the count, of whose intimacy with 
him she was well aware. A few days after, when the opera season began, 
and Helena and her uncle had gone to the theatre, they saw Count 
Falkenstierne standing in the stalls, who immediately bowed to them in 
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the most respectful and cordial manner. He contrived, too, when the 
performance was over, to throw himself in their way as they were leaving 
the house, and speak a few words to them. The following Saturday 
evening Volmand was unable to accompany his niece to the theatre, and 
the first person on whom Helena’s eyes fell as she entered, was the count, 
who was sitting in the next box, and in the place nearest to her. 

With honeyed words of flattery he expressed his delight at finding 
himself once more by her side ; that place, he said, which he most longed 
for on earth, and without which he could not enjoy the happiness of 
Heaven itself. He told her that a friend who had taken this much- 
coveted place had, at his urgent request, given it up to him upon his en- 
gaging for him a stall instead. He reproached her with not having the 
slightest sympathy with him, as she never came to the window, when 
day after day he passed her father’s house, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of her. 

Helena was so simple and unpractised in the world as to inform him 
that she had often seen him pass, but that her own apartments were in 
an upper story, and that he had always looked towards ‘the lower 
windows. 

“I thank you a thousand times!” he cried, with a fascinating smile. 
*‘ How kind you are! To-morrow I shall take care to raise my eyes 
nearer to heaven!” 

Our young heroine debated in her own mind, as she went home with 
her uncle, whether she ought not to tell him that she had met the count, 
even though she did not repeat the whole conversation to him. But, 
whenever she was on the point of making the communication, she felt 
such a violent palpitation at the heart, that it was impossible for her to 
say a word. | 

Helena gave herself up, with the whole of her young warm heart, to 
the thoughts of the count and his love. She fancied that she was now 
certain of his affection ; and this certainly afforded her so much unmixed 
happiness, that her whole countenance seemed to be radiant with joy. 
She formed no plans for the future; her whole soul was absorbed in the 
delight of seeing the count pass every morning once or twice backwards 
and forwards under her window, of receiving his salutation and a dear 
glance from his fine eyes, and of looking forward to the next Saturday 
evening, when she should meet and converse with him again. 

When that long wished-for period arrived, it so happened that she 
went alone to her place in the theatre, and that the count left the house 
before the piece was over, and Volmand did not find him in her imme- 
diate neighbourhood when he joined her rather late in the evening. But 
Helena thought she perceived that the other occupiers of the box in which 
she sat remarked her and the count’s animated, though almost whispered 
conversation, and she bethought her that, as they might mention the 
matter to her uncle, it would be better for her to tell him herself. She 
did so, accordingly, on the way home, but in such an agitated tone of 
voice that the shades of night, usually so friendly to concealment, were of 
no avail ; her hesitation, her broken sentences betrayed her, and Vol- 
mand felt a positive degree of pain at the danger to which his favourite 
was probably exposed. He at first thought of telling her the history of 
the count at Hamburg. 


* But no,” he exclaimed to himself, “ He confided that to me; and, 
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besides, it is with little fancies of the kind, as with trifling indispositions, 
time easily cures them when the prescriptions of the doctor might make 
them worse. The count is proud and vainglorious ; he will consider long 
before he thinks of marrying, even for money, a girl of so unpretending 
a station.” 

Volmand, therefore, confined himself to some remarks on the cold 
egotism and the vanity of the count, which he said he well knew, and 
also to assuring his niece how little real meaning had the most flattering 
of words in the language of gallantry. 

The next day—Sunday—he was much surprised to hear her aunt and 
cousins, without the slightest mercy, banter Helena about the pantomime 
which was enacted every morning between her and the count when he 
passed under her window. Helena took courage from sheer vexation, 
and said : 

“T cannot forbid people to pass in the street near our house.” 

“But you can give up sitting at the window,” replied her aunt, 
sharply. 

ais burst into tears, and her father was so sorry for her distress, 
and so angry at those who had occasioned it, that he swore she had a 
right to sit where she pleased in her own house, and bow to whom she 
pleased from her own windows. 

The doctor now really began to feel very uneasy, and the following Satur- 
day evening he did not leave Helena a moment, but placed himself in the 
chair immediately behind her. The count was already seated in the next 
box, he saluted Volmand cheerfully, and addressed much of his conversa- 
tion to him, without altogether withdrawing his attention from Helena. 
He held in his handa charming rose—a rare flower at that season of the 
year. Presently a young nobleman entered the count’s box, and said 
that he had been sent by his cousin, the Countess Emilia, who was in 
another box, to tell him that she wished he would come over to her, as 
she had something to say to him. 

“T shall meet her at a ball this evening,” said the count; “make my 
compliments to her, and tell her I am too pleasantly situated at present 
to leave this place.” 

“I know what she wants,” said her noble messenger, “she wishes to 
ask you for that rose which you have in your hand.” 

“ Oh,” cried Falkenstierne, “it would not suit the rest of her attire, it 
r so perfect that the slightest addition would spoil it. Pray tell her 
this.” 

When the young envoy had withdrawn, the count took the rose and 
offered it to Helena, with the French compliment, “ Vous les effacez 
toutes.” 

These few words, accompanying a lover’s first gift, made Helena feel 
very proud and happy ; this little triumph over a brilliant rival was ex- 
tremely gratifying to her vanity, and the homage he paid her in presence 
of her uncle was a proof to her of the sincerity of his intentions. She 
was still further strengthened in this welcome opinion, for when the 
curtain fell after the first piece, which was the “ Sensible Marriage,” the 
count turned to Dr. Volmand, and said : 

“I think that all rightly feeling noblemen should assist in hissing 
down this piay. The opinions put forth in it can no longer be admitted 
among us. A girl, such as the heroine of this piece is represented to be, 
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is so well educated and ladylike that none but a fool, however aristocratic 
might be his station in life, could call a marriage with her a més- 
alliance.” 

Volmand made in reply some remarks on the flightiness and levity of 
the young lover, as a reason for his family’s objecting to his marriage. 

“Ah, dear doctor,” cried the count, “when one is truly in love, 
flightiness, levity, and caprice soon take their departure—one becomes.a 
new man, There are, alas, too many obstacles opposed to the heart’s 
dearest wishes, but the mun in this play is represented as rich and alto- 
gether independent. The son behaved like a paltry idiot and a silly boy 
to relinquish the lady he loved on account of his father’s prejudices. The 
plot is wretched—indeed, it is unpardonable.” 

The occurrences of this evening determined Volmand to give up his 
own and Helenu’s seats in that box, and if possible to take places in the 
stalls, among a number so fully occupied that the count might not be 
able to become Helena’s next neighbour. He did not hint his intention 
to her, but managed to make the arrangement he wished, afid the follow- 
ing Friday Helena was most disagreeably surprised by her uncle asking 
her to accompany him that evening to the stalls, telling her that her 
former place in the box was taken by another for the next and every 
succeeding Saturday night. She guessed her uncle’s reason for making 
this change, and she grieved much at it. It was true the count passed 
regularly twice every morning under her window, but she could only 
venture in a hurried way and with a stolen glance to recognise him, for 
fear of her inquisitive neighbours. After the subsequent Saturday even- 
ing, when he had fully expected to have met her, he felt exceedingly dis- 
pleased, and after another week’s disappointment he gave up his morning 
walks, and she did not see him for several days. The loss of this accus- 
tomed pleasure, and the uncertainty from which she suffered, soon told 
on her looks. She became very languid, and the roses faded from her 
cheek, to the great distress of her father and her uncle. 

Gustavus, in the mean time, had been introduced at the Svendsens’ 
house. The many amiable qualities which were apparent in this young 
man, his cultivated mind, his gentlemanly manners, his constant good 
humour, which made him a favourite with all, did not pass unnoticed by 
Helena. She liked his society, and always enjoyed his conversation, 
though there was one subject on which she did not dare to speak to him, 
and. which she could not forgive him for never himself introducing, and 
that subject was the young count, to whom he never by any chance 
alluded. In her ignorance of Falkenstierne’s movements, and her anxiety 
on his account, she often felt inclined to question Gustavus about him ; 
but timidity and bashfulness chained her tongue, and prevented her from 
touching upon what lay so heavy at her heart. 

One evening Gustavus was alone with Helena and her mother; the 
latter sat with her spectacles on her nose, a stocking slie was knitting in 
her hand, and a book before her, on which she seemed quite intent. 
Helena had also some work in her hand, but she was making no progress 
with it, for she seemed to have fallen into a state of abstraction, or 
complete absence of mind. Gustavus sat silently watching her, while a 
look of deep sadness and of tender sympathy spread itself over his noble, 
expressive countenance. He fancied he’ could guess her thoughts, and 
tried to give her some comfort. 
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“You are not in good spirits,” said he, “and if I were not so fortunate 
as to be sitting here near you I also would be out of spirits, and would 
be longing after Lindenborg, especially at present, when I am compelled 
to stay = town, while Count Falkenstierne is enjoying the pleasure of 
being there.” 

A high colour mounted to Helena’s cheeks, and she asked with a 
smile that betokened irrepressible joy, 

“ Has the count gone into the country ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gustavus, “he went some days ago.” He looked 

arnestly at Helena, and added, with a deep sigh, “he is happier than 
he deserves to be.” 

Helena entirely mistook his meaning, and exclaimed, 

“Then did he not go out of town for his own pleasure ?” 

“No, I think not,” replied the good-natured Hermansen. ‘“ He said 
he had business in the country.” 

At these words a weight seemed to have been removed from Helena’s 
heart, and the joy which lighted up every feature of her face was so 
apparent that Gustavus did not repent having served his rival, although 
he felt a pang at observing how strong an impression the count had 
already made on the young girl’s heart—a heart that with his whole soul 
he so much coveted for himself. 

One afternoon the Svendsen family were assembled in the usual 
sitting-room, and a couple of ship captains, old friends of Mr. Svendsen, 
were with him. The three sat together near the stove, in which a cheer- 
ful fire was blazing and crackling, and before them was a table on which 
stood a reeking bowl of punch. They were all enjoying themselves, 
with their tobacco-pipes in their mouths, puffing away till the whole 
room was filled with a cloud of smoke. The strangers had just come 
from their respective vessels, they were equipped in their common sea- 
jackets, and had on such dirty boots that notwithstanding the floor was 
strewed with fine sand, it looked as if there were patches of earth where 
they sat. At another table, at some distance, sat Helena and her mother, 
the latter engaged with her spinning-wheel, the former reading. A tea- 
urn with its appurtenances stood before her. Tea was over, and she was 
just in the act of laying aside her book with the intention of rising and 
removing the tea equipage, when some one knocked at the door. One 
of the skippers exclaimed, “It must be the mate, Madsen, come to call 
me. Walk in, old fellow.’’ 

The door opened, and not Mr. Madsen, the mate, but Count Falken- 

. Stierne, most elegantly dressed, entered the room, and bowed to the 
company. They every one sprang up in consternation at this unexpected 
sight. Svendsen, who was the first to regain composure, went forward 
to receive him. Helena stood as if nailed to the floor. The count made 
many apologies for having taken the liberty of intruding on them, but 
said that he had just come from the country, where he had had the 
— of seeing the clergyman’s family, formerly mentioned, and that 

e had undertaken to convey from them to their Copenhagen friends a 
letter and a basket of fruit. He then handed a letter to Mr. Svendsen, 
and returning to the door he took from his servant, who had brought it 
thither, a basket, and delivered it to Mrs. Svendsen. Then, approaching 
Helena, he said, in a respectful manner, at the same time with a sig- 
nificant look, “ I have also a letter to give you from your friend Marie.” 
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He took the letter from his waistcoat-pocket, but before he put it into 
her hands, he said, in a low voice, ‘* I am commissioned to entreat that 
you will open and read this letter when by yourself.” 

Much surprised, she received the letter in silence, without making the 
slightest remark. 

The good-natured old people were quite delighted at the count’s con- 
descension. They thanked him, begged him to be seated, and Svendsen 
hospitably pressed upon him a glass of punch. He then introduced his 
two seafaring guests, adding, “ You find me sitting sociably here with 
two worthy old friends.”” The count bowed to them, and drew a chair 
to the table, though he did not taste the proffered punch, The poor 
captains in their rough attire felt extremely uncomfortable. Their con- 
versation and their mirth ceased, and observing that the smoke from 
their pipes annoyed the count, they soon laid them down. Mrs. Svendsen 
asked Falkenstierne if he would take a cup of tea, upon which he made 
his escape from the punch party, and sat down at the tea-table with her 
and her daughter. The water was no longer boiling in the tea-urn, there- 
fore Helena took it up to carry it out and have it replenished. The 
count detained her with many complimentary speeches, and wished to 
take the tea-urn from her to carry it out himself. The poor girl was 
ready to cry with embarrassment and vexation; and her father becoming 
impatient, roared in a Stentorian voice for the servant girl, who was in 
the kitchen at no great distance. The servant thereupon made her ap- 
pearance, but in sorry plight, as if she had been engaged in the scullery, 
with a coarse, dirty kitchen apron hanging half on one side of her, and 
with a wrathful countenance, because she was obliged in that condition 
to show herself in the parlour. 

“ Carry out the tea-urn and put some more warm water in it,” cried 
Mr. Svendsen, in an impatient tone. 

“Then you must just wait,” she replied, angrily, “till it is boiled. 
There is no more warm water.” 

The count entreated that they would not put themselves to the slightest 
inconvenience on his account, and assured them that he was not accus- 
tomed to take tea so early in the evening. In the mean time, Gustavus 
had joined them, and had witnessed the latter part of the scene just de- 
scribed. He skilfully put an end to the embarrassment it had occasioned 
by going up to Helena and saying : 

“If you would kindly bestow a treat on Alexander and myself, you 
will give us a little of the fruit from yon basket, and a glass of the 
delicious wine which your father allowed us to taste the other day.” 

Helena instantly left the room, and soon returned, carrying a handsome 
salver, on which stood a flask of wine and cut crystal glasses, a silver 
basket with fruit, and silver fruit knives and forks, all, it is true, old 
fashioned, but yet of rich workmanship. The count was profuse in his 
commendations of this little collation, with which both he and Gustavus 
seemed to be really much pleased. When, however, Gustavus observed 
that Mr. Svendsen and his friends seemed to be under much restraint in 
his own and the count’s presence, he rose to go as soon as possible, and 
not without some difficulty prevailed on Falkenstierne to accompany him. 
When they had left the house he expressed his surprise at having met the 
count at Mr. Svendsen’s, and added with much earnestness : 
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«Alexander, what are your designs?—yon lovely, innocent girl— 
would you make her a——” 

The count interrupted him hastily. “I would make her a countess— 
that is my design.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Gustavus. ‘ Would you marry her?” 

“ Yes, I would; and whatis more, I will,” replied the count. “Is she 
not good enough?” 

“Oh!” cried Gustavus, “a thousand times too good to be sacrificed to 
selfish schemes.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed the count. ‘TI really do love her.” 

“Yes,” replied Gustavus, “as you loved the young Baroness Luckmann, 
while you fancied her father was rich.” 

“Oh! as to her,” said the count, in a drawling tone, “since she 
was as poor as myself, it was necessary for me to give up all idea of 
marrying her. But it did not follow that I should be blind to hercharms; 
and, therefore, had she chosen to love me without being my countess, you 
pay believe I would not have said xo, however poor she might have 

Gustavus was disgusted at the levity of the count’s speech and manner, 
and did not hesitate to speak sharply to him. 

“ Well, well,” cried the latter, “don’t put yourself into such a rage. I 
ean assure you that I really am excessively in love with this one; and, 
moreover, there is no doubt about old Svendsen’s fortune. His wealth is 
certain and solid. I know that from good authority. In fact, she is a 
girl in ten thousand in all respects. To be sure she is a little awkward 
sometimes, but she can be taught to get over that.” 

“ You have not won the day yet,” said Gustavus ; “ and to speak the 
honest truth, I hope you never may.” 

“Shall we lay a wager about it?” replied the count. ‘Helena loves 
me—that I can see; and I also see that her parents can refuse her nothing. 
The only stumbling-block I fear is the uncle, the doctor. I was a cursed 
ass to tell him my adventure with that girl Luckmann. No doubt he will 
feel inclined to think ill of me. Ah! you were to blame in that matter 
too a cannot you, therefore, make amends by saying a good word for me 
to him ?” 

“No, that I will not!” cried Gustavus. “TJ will rather say what I 
think—that you are unworthy of Helena.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the count. ‘“ Perhaps I have been betraying myself 
toa rival? Perhaps you yourself are smitten ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gustavus, “I am not ashamed to confess that I love 
Helena with all my soul. But such as I am no rival for a man of your 
superior attractions. I am not handsome—I am not pleasing in appear-. 
ance—I am not worthy of Helena either.” 

“Then we can remain good friends notwithstanding our rivalry,” said 
the count, laughing, as he shook hands with him and bade him adieu. 

Helena, in the mean time, had seized the earliest opportunity of retiring 
to her own room to open her mysterious epistle. She was amazed to find 
enclosed in Maria’s letter another one, written in a hand which was un- 
known to her. She hastened in much eager curiosity to open it—but how 
her heart beat when she saw that the signature was Falkenstierne’s! In 
terms of the humblest entreaty and the most ardent love he prayed her to 
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at her had kindled so warm a passion in his breast that his future peace 
—his very life—depended upon her. He told her that he wished for- 
mally to propose for her to her father and mother, but the difficulty of 
speaking in private to her was so great, that he had sought this mode of 
communicating with her, and he entreated her to give him a sign in 
return. To hang a coloured ribbon from her window, so placed that it 
-might appear to have found its way there by accident. He said he would 
pass the next morning, and if the longed-for ribbon fluttered at her 
window he would see a yes in that happy sign. If, on the contrary, there 
was no ribbon, he would know that he had received an answer which 
would drive him to despair. 

Helena read this letter over three times with burning cheeks. She then 
took up Maria’s epistle, in which it had been conveyed. Her well- 
meaning friend wrote that the count had in confidence opened his heart 
to her—a condescension with which she seemed vastly delighted. She 
co in glowing terms his admiration of Helena, and congratulated 

er on being the most fortunate girl on the face of the earth. ‘“ When 
you become Countess Falkenstierne,” she wrote, “ you will have a right 
to say that you were born under a lucky star, and have won the highest 
prize in the lottery of Fate.” 

With inexpressible pride and joy had Helena just read all Marie’s as- 
surances of the devotion to her of the man she loved, when she heard her 
uncle’s well-known step upon the stairs. She hastily concealed the letters, 
and went towards him as he opened the door. Her excitement did not 
_ unnoticed by him, but he attributed it to Falkenstierne’s recent visit. 

e pretended, however, not to have observed anything unusual, and after 
slightly remarking, ‘So you have had visitors,” passed on instantly to 
speak on other subjects, and with such an air of unconcern set himself to 
look over and to correct a French exercise which he had given Helena 
the day before to write, that she had time to recover her self-possession. 
Whilst he was thus occupied, and with kind expressions from time to time 
praised her quickness and her progress, she sat silently by his side, gazing 
at that much-loved face, and reflecting how very short a time before she 
had been in the habit of confiding to him all her thoughts, She re- 
proached herself for concealing from this long-tried friend the important 
affair which, at that moment, was naturally uppermost in her mind. She 
took his hand, raised her beautiful blue eyes to his, and said: 

“T don’t know how exactly to describe it, but there appears to me to 
be something strange in your manner to me. You were never out of 
humour with me formerly, why are you so now? Even though I should 
cherish an aspiring wish, am I, therefore, no longer your own Helena? 
May one not dare to form an opinion, and have a voice in one’s own 
nearest concerns ?” 

Volmand looked at her affectionately, and yet with much surprise. 

‘“* What do you mean, dearest child?” he exclaimed. “ Explain your- 
‘self! Your happiness is mine; everything that is of importance to you 
is of importance to mealso. Do you doubt this?” 

Helena’s mother entered the room at that moment to summon tiem 
down. “ Supper is on the table,” she said, “ and it is getting late.” They 
both followed her down stairs, and Helena hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry that the conversation was interrupted. But Volmand found a 
moment to whisper to her that he would be with her earlier the following 
evening, as he longed much to have an explanation with her. 
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Or all the magnificent and brilliant festivals which attract the 
foreigner’s attention in the Eternal City, the grandest and most interest- 
ing, to my mind, was the feast of languages in the College of the Pro- 
paganda, which is held on Twelfth-day. 

The College of the Propaganda is one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments which the doctrines of the Roman See have erected to their own 
greater glory. The grandeur and peculiar nature of Papal Se 
are most thoroughly realised in this institution. By it, the idea whic 
actuated Loyola when he established the Collegium Germanicum, has 
been extended and applied to the whole world. He knew that in the 
heart of Germany itself the army must be recruited which would re- 
conquer for the Pope those countries that had become heretic, and force 
the unbelievers once again beneath the crosier of St. Peter. Hence he 
founded that state of corpses who moved more actively than any living 
beings, that priesthood for whom, in spite of all ascetic exercises, no trade 
was too worldly, no opinion too frivolous, no arbitrary act too daring and 
cruel, and who, at the same time, advanced more firmly and directly to 
their object than any other clerical body. It was the strange army of 
Loyola, everywhere and nowhere, composed of young and old, low and 
high-born, the ignorant and the talented, the most various elements, but 
woven into a terrible unity in the hand of the general. What these 
soldiers did, in spite of the system that held them in bondage, every- 
body knows, and it is not our purpose here to return to it. 

The Collegium de Propaganda Fide represents this hereditary idea of 
the Roman policy, extended and applied to the entire globe. It was con- 
sidered necessary to make the Catholic Church take root beyond the 
ocean. None had in former days proved so clever and well adapted for 
effecting this than the Jesuits: in 1542, Xavier baptised hundreds of 
thousands in India, and his wonderful talent succeeded in partially over- 
throwing the system of caste. Nobili, in 1606, contrary to the views of 
his predecessors, did not hesitate to ostensibly recognise the iron aris- 
tocracy of Brahmanism, and to yield to it so that he might win over the 
higher castes to the true faith. They even came into closer connexion 
with Islamism, while Ricci, in 1582, introduced himself to the princes 
and people of China as an astronomer and mathematician. Numerous com- 
munities of Jesuits date from that period, which—according to St. Paul’s 
doctrine of a Jew with the Jews, and a heathen among the heathen— 
were established, and held their ground by cleverly accommodating them- 
selves to the customs of the country. And in South America the fathers 
converted the savage hordes of Paraguay into a state of children, who 
were amply provided with the blessings of civilisation, and were not 
allowed to attain a consciousness of the mastery by tolerating which 
they purchased all these good things. 

But this mode of proselytising, in spite of the zeal with which it was 
carried on, was far from being sufficiently effective, and hence, when in 
1622 the links of the whole system of converting the heathen were col- 
lected in one hand, and the Congregation placed itself at the head, no 
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important results were obtained. It was only when this Congregation 
was united in 1627 to the College for the Propagation of the Faith, that 
it was able to operate more powerfully and extensively. The College, 
which was endowed with large resources by considerable donations, ac- 
cepted the principle, which is now followed by the missionary institutions 
of all confessions, that the real work of conversion should not be effected 
by foreigners, but that, in order to be carried out with satisfactory results 
and on the most extensive scale, the children of the country itself should 
be trained to become preachers of Christianity. On this principle the 
missionary schools in India were founded, and the College de Propa- 
ganda is based on the same principle. It is a missionary school of the 
grandest and most comprehensive nature, not exposed in foreign parts to 
the tyranny and views of any one superior, but fostered under the eyes 
of the holy father himself and his court, and kept aloof from every in- 
fluence that might corrupt the Roman doctrines with any foreign addition, 
or implant in the pupils other and more liberal ideas than the Church 
considers proper. 

Any one who has descended from the Pincian by the splendid steps of 
the Trinita de’ Monti to Spanish-square, must have noticed the gloomy, 
prison-like building which, occupying the space between the two streets 
Due Macelli and De Propaganda, encloses the south-eastern side of the 
square, solidly and firmly built like a castle. It is the celebrated College 
de Propaganda. All around it is the most elegant and modern life of 
Rome: the best hotels, the most fashionable lodgings, the renowned 
Café Nazari, the well-stocked bookshop of Spithdver; the best adorned 
shops of the first jewellers, workers in mosaic and cameo engravers ; in 
the adjacent streets are the best and most frequented studios; in the 
centre of the irregular polygon is the merrily dancing fountain of the 
Barcaccia, constantly visited by girls drawing water, and twenty yards 
from it is the unsuccessful statue of the Virgin of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, erected on an old marble column stolen from a Pagan temple, a 
monument as opposed to nature and unrefreshing as the dogma in whose 
honour it is raised, and with which the Pope wished to prove to the 
jeering world that it still is he who dictates the articles of belief. The 
front windows of the college have a full view of this testimony to the 
omnipotence of the Holy Father, as a warning to all the inmates. 

These inmates we will visit on this Epiphany. We are acquainted with 
them already through their walks abroad, dressed in their black sottana 
with red edging, as they pass us in smaller or larger numbers, grown men 
and almost children, tonsured and untonsured, negroes, Chinese, New 
Zealanders, and white people, all busily talking and marching quietly. 
To-day we are going to see them at their home, to which admission is 
rarely obtainable. 

It is necessary to apply for a card of admission weeks beforehand, for 
the space is small, while the applicants are excessively numerous. No 
Englishman is willing to leave Rome without paying a visit to the world- 
renowned Academy. I was so fortunate as to procure a card, after re- 
— it at least six times in vain, and being put off from one day to 
the other. Half an hour before the ceremony began I was at the door of 


the college. The whole street De Propagandé was thronged. English- 
men were fiercely contending with the scarlet-gowned pupils of the 
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German College for the best place at the closed door. The members of 
the English College, dressed in light blue, pressed on behind, and the 
dirty Italian seminarists, whose originally black sottana displayed every 
hue, got into a terrible squeeze, and imploringly cried, “ Patienza! Pa- 
tienza !” 

At last the door was open. As if fired from a gun the mob of people 
dashed onwards, and only now and then could the muscular arms of two 
Papal Swiss stem the wild torrent. Through another door squeezed the 
ladies—mostly English—with even greater impetuosity. I saw one un- 
fortunate woman knocked down, and the crowd pass over her mercilessly 
without offering assistance, and heard a French woman threaten to box an 
English lady’s ears in the most unflowery language. 

The small chapel was most gaily decorated with red gold-embroidered 
velvet, and chairs were arranged up to the doors for the audience. 
Above were a few boxes for the ladies, in which, with great rustling and 
chattering, those took their seats who had been bold enough literally to 
fight their way in. The Swiss, with their halberds, looked after order, 
and the unengaged scholars of the Propaganda directed the visitors to the 
seats, which were far from sufficient for the number of intruders. The 
pulpit and the presbytery were reserved for the pupils of the institution 
and the superior clergy present, and were draped with red velvet, in a 
very stage-playing fashion. 

Arranged amphitheatrically in rows one above the other, and pressed 
closely together, sat the children of the various zones, so different in 
language, looks, and habits, and yet all collected for one object—that of 
contending for the Church on both sides of the ocean, passively and un- 
resistingly, without a thought of their own value, save that of being a 
small wheel in an enormous machine which has been at work for cen- 
turies, and has never ceased to work, in spite of the hands that have 
striven to destroy, and the rust that has settled on it. We feel amazed 
at the boldness with which this work was designed and composed, with 
which its existence is maintained in such thoroughly altered times. We 
are amazed at the magical spell which holds the whole together, and can 
convert so many free men into resigned slaves. What a grand history is 
contained in this close union of these denizens of the earth, who are 
locally so divided. 

The ceremony began—as is usually the case in all clerical festivals, 
even of an earnest nature—with an operatic overture, very poorly played . 
by a poor orchestra. Then followed an introductory speech in Latin, 
whose object was a rather far-fetched comparison between Herod and his 
usurpation of the throne, and King Adonijah of the Old Testament, who 
disputed the succession with Solomon. The whole was intended to draw 
attention to the importance of the day, and to glorify the three Magi, as 
the announcers of the true King of Judah. The speech was delivered by 
an American reverend gentleman, and the unpleasant English accent 
with which he spoke the Latin did its share in causing this portion of 
the proceedings to pass without any great effect. 

‘He was followed by the sons of Asia and Africa, and first by those 
speaking Semitic. A Hebrew hymn formed the commencement, de- 
livered by a Mr. Sabungi, of Diarbekir, in Mesopotamia. The words 
sounded energetic and harsh, but the fine dialect rolled on with a powerful 
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swing; it was like the thunder of Jehovah. Thus must the psalms have 
sounded, when the Jews sang the praises of God in the Temple, or wept 
by the waters of Babylon. The Hebrew idiom was the most attractive 
of all the Semitic languages, and produced a great effect. 

On the other hand, the Chaldaic, represented by two pupils, seemed 
drier and less lively, and the Syriac weaker; the Armenian aroused me 
again by its earnest fervour; the Arabic was bold and firm, with power- 
ful clanging sounds; the Persian was sharp as the clash of swords and 
the rattle of spurs, as if the heroes of the Firdusi had suddenly sprung 
into life. On the other hand, Kurdish offered a savage and coarse con- 
trast. The motives of the short addresses were generally cursory religious 
reflections, based on a passage of the Old Testament, adapted to the 
country of the speaker and its relations to sacred history. What an 
historical process had taken place between the days when all these idioms 
had sounded terribly on the ears of the believing Jews or the youthful 
Christian community and now, when the Church had forced them to join 
in a hymn of victory for itself! 

Next came Hindostanee, gentle, solemn sounds, full of misty yearn- 
ing, like recollections of the holy lotus-grown streams of Varunas and 
Krishna. ‘Turkish, more martial and sturdy, followed; then Chinese, 
which was lost in an elegant lisp, sublimated like the conversation of a 
fine lady. With one bound we next reached Africa. Coptic opened the 
proceedings: then an ebony-hued negro, of the name of Samba, ad- 
vaneed, a native of the island of Santa Maria, on the Gambia, who 
described in the Voloffo language the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon as the prototype of the coming of the three Eastern kings to the 
cradle of Our Saviour. He was the pleasantest-looking black fellow I ever 
saw, with a fine imposing form, and a clever, deliciously humorous face. 
What strange ideas we entertain of the language of these nations, whom 
we are inclined to regard as half apes! We fancy that an animal grunt- 
ing and barking is the idiom in which they talk to each other ; and here 
I heard a language that sounded like a peal of drums, with a sharp 
accentuated rhythm, the most powerful, most immediate expression of a 
deep feeling, and in its fiery outburst at once affecting and attracting. 
The man was a born orator, full of tropical animation, and his organ had 
a thundering power, which was supported in its effect by the wild lan- 
guage of his gesticulation. A song which he added, but which was, 
doubtless, set to a foreign melody, became an enthusiastic battle hymn, 
to which he beat time by shaking his hands wildly and stamping his feet. 
A storm of applause, which was more or less bestowed on each passing 
orator, broke out when he ended; he bowed with a polite smile, like a 
thorough man of the world, and made way for a gentleman from Guinea, 
who praised the Catholic Church as the union of all nations in Christ. 
His idiom was equally warm and exciting ; but his delivery was weaker, 
and hence the applause he received was fainter. 

After this came a pause, and the spectators began conversing loudly 
together. Some of the red-dressed students of the German College seated 
near me, who only saw in the affair a farce, made their insipid remarks 
in the coarse dialeet of Upper Bavaria, while laughing and cutting poor 


jekes. Presently a new representation was offered us—that of the lan- 
guages of Europe. 
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Here a different character prevailed. Instead of being the powerfully 
flowing expression of feeling, language became the patient expounder of 
ideas: quiet, clearness, liberty, and moderation, distinguished it from what 
we had previously heard. The history of the East and of the West is 
surely deeply marked even in the language. 

We began with new Greek. It sounds rough and impetuous, and 
never pleases us, when we think of the rolling periods of Homeric and 
Zschyleian poetry. Then followed Latin, in the pleasant marked tone 
which the Italian tongue contrives to impart to it in opposition to our 
schoolmen. After this came a dialogue between a Belgian and a Pro- 
vencal, in French, whose motive was a mutual challenge to hasten to 
foreign parts and carry on the necessary work. This, which was arranged 
in verses after Racine, was declaimed very neatly and with much anima- 
tion, and met with well-deserved applause. After this another abused, in 
Italian, ungrateful Zion for despising the Redeemer. ‘ ‘Trema, ingrata 
Sionne, paventa,” &c., was the ever-recurring refrain of a very poor song, 
which was only able to gain applause through the enchanting pathos of 
Italian when uttered with a splendid Roman accent. The Romanic 
languages had been gone through, and, before we passed over to the 
Germanic and Sclavonic, a hymn was sung, which the singing-master of 
the Propaganda, Professor Loretto Sacovacci, a plump little monk, had 
composed, and now conducted with immense fervour. The pupils of the 
Propaganda showed themselves to be well-trained singers. ‘The motive 
of the hymn was an apotheosis of Pio Nono, who for his sufferings, and 
the persecutions he endured, was compared with no one less than the 
Saviour. The music was that peculiar weaving of operatic and waltz 
tunes, which everywhere is characteristic of the Italian oratorio style. 

After this followed the Celtic orations: the Irish rough and harsh, the 
Gatlic more sonorous and noble, compared with which the English 
appeared weak and polished, and the Dutch soft and flat. Then came a 
German from Mecklenburg. I fancy that the speaker was purposely 
selected from a thoroughly Protestant country, in order to show how 
greatly Catholicism is spreading over the Evangelical world. The Ger- 
man youth, at any rate, heartily abused his country for falling away from 
Peter’s See and rending the bonds which Boniface attached between Rome 
and Germany, and urged them to return to true salvation. He had 
formed his angry expectorations into verses of a very schoolboy nature. 
If the dry, cold, North German idiom produced no very cheerful impres- 
sion, it was even worse with the coarse throat-sounds of the Swiss-German 
which came next; after which followed Danish, which sounded very meagre 
and conventional. 

The Slavonie languages formed the last group. The Illyrian and 
Rheetian sounded hissing and hasty, but the Bulgarian and Albanian were 
more fiery. A big-bellied, olive-brown inhabitant of Oceania delivered 
the last discourse amid general laughter. His speech and song, de- 
livered in a gurgling, nasal dialect, showed language sunk to its ele- 
mentary formation, and in the lowest stage of its development. 

When the discourses were terminated, there ensued a species of dramatic 
performance, which in this shape would be impossible in any other place 
on the globe. Fourteen younger scholars represented the Babylonian con- 
fusion, the meeting of the different languages at the cradle in Bethlehem. 
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An Italian began, then a Turk growled, a Mecklenburger spoke in a shrill 
falsetto, an Albanian interrupted with a hiss, an Englishman followed, 
and a New Zealander gurgled in his throat, till a reconciliation was 
effected, and all offered their veneration to the new-born child in Italian. 

The solemnity terminated with a prayer, which a negro, a Turk, and 
an Albanian, representing the three pages of the Oriental Magi, offered 
up effectively in Italian, after which the company dispersed, with a noisy 
voluntary from the orchestra. 

Four-and-thirty languages had rung in our ears within two hours. 

Outside, evening was beginning to set in; the sun in the greenish-blue 
sky lit up with its golden light the Church of Santa Trinita de’ Monti, 
carriages full of: well-dressed ladies and children rattled past, elegant 
dandies dashed on upon fiery steeds, tin trumpets were braying, which 
children and grown persons had bought at the fair of St. Eustachio, held 
on the past night; on the steps of Spanish-square lay the handsomest men, 
women, and children of Rome, in their red and blue Ciociari attire, 
waiting for the painter who would conduct them to his studio, as a wel- 
come study for his pencil—and in the gloom stood the dark house, with 
its occupants drawn from every country in the world. What a contrast ! 
this cheerful life and this earnest priesthood branching over the entire 
earth. How grand had been this survey of the different modes of ex- 
pression employed by nations. What a peculiar beauty emanated from 
each of them; how clearly and distinctly they characterised the spirit and 
history that are unfolded in them. And then, again, this wondrous, widely- 
spreading system, held together in the hand of the Roman Church, and 
converted into a plough with which to draw a furrow to the most distant 
shores. I thought of the time when the Church, with its now de- 
generated institutions, first brought education and civilisation into the 
world, and became the teacher of the savage middle ages, in spite of all 
tyranny and oppression. It has certainly outlived this mission, and the 
world is now civilised in another and more rapid way, but it first paved 
the way for a community of religious and moral ideas, without destruc- 
tion of nations or their origin. 

I have often seen the Pope ministering, surrounded by his purple-clad 
cardinals, and guarded by his Swiss troops, in the Sixtine Chapel: I saw 
him at the Easter festival, with the triple crown on his grey head, and 
with all the pomp and lustre of his terrestrial and superterrestrial king- 
dom around him; I saw him in the Loggia bestow his blessing on thou- 
sands of kneeling people, amid the thunder of artillery, and as successor 
of Christ wash the feet of thirteen poor priests, and wait on them at 
table; but this festival of the languages is to my mind the grandest and 
most important thing the Catholic Church is able to offer. No visitor 
to Rome should neglect the opportunity of witnessing a ceremony which 
is unique in the world, and of a nature to reconcile the most uncompro- 


mising attendant at the May meetings with some of the institutions of 
the Scarlet Lady. 
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THE PRISON OF LA ROQUETTE. 


Tue recent trial of Greco and his accomplices for the attempted 
assassination of Louis Napoleon, and the curious details connected with 
it in the House of Commons, have induced me to commit to paper some 
account of a visit I paid two or three years ago to the Newgate of Paris, 
when engaged in some investigation into the working of the continental 
system of punishing criminals. 

When you stand in the Bastille square, near the Column of July, you 
can see a narrow street of poor appearance branching off to the north- 
east from the broad, macadamised road that runs through the Faubourg 
St. Antoine to the Barriére du Trone. It is the Rue de la Roquette. 
The whole character of this street differs greatly from that of the other 
streets which intersect this faubourg, which has been so celebrated in every 
Parisian revolution. It is more solitary and quiet: the shops, cafés, and 
ateliers disappear before you reach the point where the street crosses the 
new Boulevard Prince Eugéne, and then its appearance grows more 
poverty-stricken and dirty with every step. The asphalt trottoirs leave 
off, the pavement becomes irregular, and the tall Parisian houses are 
dwarfed down to small one-storied buildings. A little way farther on, 
and the great, brilliant, noisy Paris has disappeared. You find yourself 
all at once at the farthest extremity of the faubourg. The change is the 
more sudden because the Rue Roquette is hardly more than a mile in 
length. On the other side of the Boulevard Prince Eugéne the character 
of the street becomes perfectly melancholy. Grave-stones, crosses, pic- 
tures representing death and the grave, cypress shrubs, wreaths of ivy 
and immortelles, form the sole display on the ground-floor of the poor 
houses: the foreigner who walks along the street for the first time can 
no longer be in doubt—the Rue la Roquette must lead to a cemetery. 
And such is the case: it runs in a straight line to Pére la Chaise, the 
celebrated Parisian cemetery. 

But it also runs past another place of burial, which probably very few 
of the many thousands who walk along the street to Pére la Chaise know 
or notice. Shortly before the street crosses the external boulevard, two 
colossal buildings of gloomy, uncomfortable aspect rise on either side of 
it. They look half prisons, half fortresses, and lofty walls run all round 
them. At the corners and over the entrance gates the lofty walls are 
crowned with turrets, and above the interior we see the gable ends of 
colossal buildings which on the left side of the street are in the shape of 
a star. What is the purpose of these two dark buildings? The one on 
the left is the prison for youthful criminals from the age of six to twenty 
years. It is the only Parisian prison which has a thoroughly inhuman 
character ; for in its courts and cells the silent system is carried out with 
the most extreme severity. The building on the right is only terrible 
through the persons who are confined in it and the fate that awaits them: 
inside it prevails the humane mode of treatment which I found in all 
French prisons, and which never exceeds the purpose of the imprison- 
ment. It is the prison of the convicts and those condemned to death, the 
place of deposit for the scum of the population of Paris, who will be re- 
moved to the Bagne or Cayenne—or until they mount the guillotine. 
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From this prison there are only two modes of release, the most terrible in 
human life: the galleys and death by the executioner’s hand. The prison 
is called after the street that runs past its grated iron gate. It is known 
as the Prison de la Roquette, and is of but recent origin, as it was built 
in 1851. 

Twenty yards from the entrance gate, still on the left-hand side of the 
street, the pedestrian notices five larger stones of a bright colour in the 
pavement. They form a large square, with the fifth stone in the centre, 
at the point Where the diagonals of the square intersect each other. These 
five insignificant stones mark the most awful spot in Paris : they are the 
embodiment of fearful reminiscences dating back to the last century. 
These reminiscences drip with blood, pain, and tears. In a word, we 
are standing here on the spot where the guillotine is erected at every 
execution in Paris. After this terrible instrument had visited in the last 
century the Place de la Gréve, the Place de St. Antoine, the Place de la 
Révolution, now called La Concorde, and wandered during the first half 
of our century round the barriers of Paris, it finally found a permanent 
station here ten years ago. But it rises from the earth only during the 
darkness of night, and disappears again after earliest dawn. The guillotine 
performs its terrible task ere the sun rises above the clumps of trees in 
the Bois de Boulogne. The awful instrument seems ashamed of its 
existence in our century, which has justly been christened that of civili- 
sation, of humanity. Or are those ashamed who pronounce sentence of 
death on their brothers in this age of enlightenment ? This is the present 
place of execution for Paris and the department of the Seine. The con- 
demned man either spends his last night on earth in the condemned cells 
in the rear of the prison, to which I shall presently conduct the reader, or 
is brought from the prison in which he has been confined a few minutes 
before his execution, into the front'yard of La Roquette, and delivered to 
the executioner. 

I rang the bell at the grated iron gate, which opens into the Rue de 
la Roquette. The gate, and the small yard into which I could look, 
seemed so stern, while outside the earth was glad with flowers and sun- 
shine. The gloomy gate opened. Turcos in Arab dress and bright-hued 
turbans received me, and led me to the greftier. I showed him my order, 
addressed by the police prefect to all the prison directors in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, to show me everything, and give me every detail 
about their functions that their duty permitted. The prefect’s order also 
opened to me the La Roquette prison, to which it is very difficult to gain . 
admission, The greffier rang a bell, and a prison official appeared. I 
requested for my guide one of the brigadiers who had watched Felice 
Orsini, the fanatical enemy of Napoleon, on the last night before he laid 
his head on the block. The greflier granted my wish, and the brigadier 
came. 

“ Did you watch Orsini on the night before his death ?” I asked him. 

“Yes, sir,” the brigadier replied. “I was on guard several nights 
over Orsini and Pierri, and Rudio as well. As you will be aware, sir, 
they passed one-and-twenty days at La Roquette.” 

We went on. The first small yard was enclosed by a large, many- 
storied building, containing apartments for the officials, the guard-room, and 
—the room of the executioner, who here receives the victim of the guillo- 
tine, which on this day the African soldiers, in their picturesque uniform, 
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soeeupied. A second grated gate led into the main building of the prison, 
in which are the sleeping-wards and workshops of the galley-slaves and 
convicts cast for transportation. The four sides of the three-storied 
building run round a large inner yard, a fountain of constantly flowing 
water occupying its centre. This large square is used as an exercising- 
yard by the convicts, and the most dangerous criminals are allowed two 
ours for recreation in this prison. 

De la Roquette contains, on the average, from eight to nine hundred 
prisoners, who are awaiting their removal to the galleys or abroad, and 
they follow each other in divisions when taking exercise. At the time 
when I visited the yard, many of the prisoners were in it, walking and 
talking together just as they pleased. The La Roquette prison was 
blessedly ignorant of the “goose step,”” which renders the sole hour of 
recreation of the day wearisome and fatiguing, and which is found in 
most English prisons. ’ 

“ How do you punish prisoners who are insubordinate ?”? I asked my 
companion, as we walked among the groups of gossiping convicts. 

“ By stopping their hours of liberty, warm food, and, if necessary, re- 
moval of their bed, and Jocking up in a dark cell,”’ he replied. 

“No lashes?” I added. 

The man stopped, and looked at me in amazement : 

“ Lashes?” he said—* lashes? I suppose you mean with a whip?” 

* Yes, of course.” 

The brigadier was silent for a moment, but then continued : 

“ Sir,” he exclaimed, “in France no man is flogged, not even a galley- 
slave. Are men flogged in your country? You must come from Russia, 
where the knout is used ?” 

“No, I am not a Russian, but an Englishman.” 

The brigadier looked at me in greater surprise. It seemed to him in- 
explicable that there could be another country beside Russia in Europe 
where men were flogged. , 

“Tell me,” he repeated, “is it true that people are flogged in your 
country ?”” 

“Oh yes,” I answered—lI trust with a blush—“ our soldiers, sailors, 
and—garotters.” 

My worthy brigadier could not swallow this statement. Shaking his 
head, he muttered an “impossible” between his teeth, while we con- 
tinued our walk. 

We next entered the workshops of the convicts, which are on the dif- 
ferent floors of the building. They were lofty, clean, and airy, but 
contained nothing remarkable beyond the convicts, who were occupied 
according to their ability or the trade they had previously carried on. 
Here bootmakers, tailors, leather-dressers, slipper-makers, blacksmiths, 
locksmiths, and carpenters work in separate shops up to the day when 
they are carried across the sea. But in these grey woollen jackets and 
trousers were the most dangerous ruffians in France. Every man of them 
had been convicted of robbery repeatedly, and many had been tried for 
murder, forgery, and highway robbery. While we were walking through 

he different workshops, my companion told me, while calling my atten- 
tion to several hang-dog faces, the most frightful tales, in which robbery 
and poisoning, rape and murder, played a prominent part. I notieed 
young convicts, who had scarce passed their twentieth year, with soft, 
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gentle features, and yet they had already polluted their hands with the * 
most atrocious crimes, and old, grey-haired men, on whose faces the 
galleys had made deep furrows; I saw eyes full of villany and awful 
malice, and foreheads on which ruffianism had set its stamp. But why 
describe this long portrait-gallery of crime and wickedness? I felt un- 
comfortable when I grazed their clothes in passing, and even now, when 
I am writing, a shudder of disgust and repugnance runs over me. But 
even these men are treated in the most humane way, even though they 
have only retained the form of men. They only worked from eight A.M. 
to eight p.m., and these twelve hours included two of rest. They had 
very excellent food, and meat twice a week—Thursday and Sunday. 
These hours of rest, and those after eight o’clock, belonged to themselves, 
and they could employ the time as they pleased, in working, walking, or 
reading. 

For this latter purpose La Roquette contained a rather extensive 
library, from which each convict was allowed to borrow one volume a 
week. I had a look at the library, in which a convict acted as librarian. 
The books I took down were of a literary, historical, or scientific nature : 

I noticed several books of travel and natural history, while those on reli- 
gious subjects were rarer. At night the convicts are allowed to read in 
their sleeping cells till ten o'clock. Each had a separate cell, with a 
prospect of the lofty wall which, as I have stated, forms an immense quad- 
rangle round the prison. On walking with my brigadier along the 
galleries, and looking into some of the cells, I noticed that the iron bars 
were not close to the windows, but about half a foot away from them. 
On thrusting out mry head, I found that it was possible to carry on a con- 
versation with the prisoner in the next cell, if he put out his head too. I 
remarked on this to my companion, and he replied : 

“ That is quite correct: and it takes place ins every night from half- 
past nine till ten o’clock. This half hour before going to sleep is allowed 
the unhappy men for recreation. When the prison clock strikes ten the 
sentries posted at the wall down there, as you can see, call out to put all 
lights out. Then the conversation is at an end.” 

This was certainly a contrast to some of the prisons which I inspected 
in Germany, where the sentries in the yards had orders to fire at the head 
of any prisoner thrust out of a window. 

The central building in the large yard has a second passage leading to 
a smaller court. In the centre of it is a fountain, surrounded by a grass 
plot and trees. This yard is enclosed by buildings two stories high. It 
is very still and quiet here, and the contrast is the more remarkable if you 
have just come from the noise and confusion of the large yard, with its 
surrounding workshops. _I too felt this contrast when I entered with my 
companion : I heard nothing but the plashing of the fountain falling into 
a large stone basin. 

“For what is this yard used ?’’ I asked the brigadier. 

“It is the yard of the prisoners condemned to death.” 

I shuddered for a moment. 

“The yard of those condemned to death,” I repeated, mechanically. 
“ a Orsini and Pierri saw for the last time the blue sky and green 
earth.” 

Though I had a horror of the fanatical deed of the two Italians, I could 
not overcome a feeling of melancholy when I thought of the last moments 
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of these men, on whom the blue sky of the loveliest land in the world 
smiled at their birth, ' 

“ You were asking about Orsini and Pierri,” my companion said ; “this 
is the yard in which they spent a portion of the day.” 

I silently went along the walks of the little garden. The mid-day sun 
peeped in so gloriously from the azure sky, and the grass plot was so ex- 
quisitely fresh. All around was silence: the water alone plashed in mil- 
lions of silvery drops upon the stone. 

“T will now show you the prisons of those condemned to death,” said 
the brigadier. 

He opened a heavy iron-bound door, which opened from the building 
into the courtyard. We passed through it into a passage, which ran 
round three des of the yard inside. On to this passage opened a number 
of rooms, employed as a surgery, a dissecting room, a death chamber, a 
consulting room for the physicians and other administrative purposes. 
The brigadier opened two adjoining rooms, and I went in. I was in the 

rison of Orsini and Fientduing their twenty-one day’s arrest in the 
rison de la Roquette. 

The rooms were not uncomfortable ; they were spacious and lofty, and 
Orsini’s had nearly a quadrangular shape. Pierri’s room was longer by 
the breadth of the passages. The walls were washed with yellow ochre: 
the window, strongly guarded outside with iron bars, was rather large, 
and in the upper half of the wall. In the corner of each room stood an 
iron bedstead, while in the centre there was a small china stove. There 
was no furniture in the rooms but a few cane chairs. The floor was 
boarded, and hence the rooms had nothing about them to reveal their 
awful destination. 

‘* The rooms on this passage and on the second floor are occupied by 
the condemned men till they are led out to execution in front of the 
prison,” the brigadier remarked. “At the present moment there is no 
one in La Roquette awaiting the guillotine. The rooms are not furnished 
till they are going to be occupied. Pierri was in the room on the left, 
Orsini in that on the right. You see that only a wall divides the two 
rooms. Rudio was on the upper floor.” 

‘ a you often on night watch with Orsini and Pierri, brigadier?” 
asked. 

“ Several times. I sat with Orsini on the night before his death.” 

p . feng all the condemned men watched on the nights before their 
eath?” 

** All: you see the two chairs facing the bed. On one sits a turnkey, 
on the other a soldier, with their eyes fixed on the bed of the condemned 
man.” 

“ Were Orsini and Pierri cheerful and quiet during the time they were 
confined here ?” 

“ Up to the last moment they were cheerful and even merry. When 
they spoke of the attempt, they only regretted that it had failed. Pierri 
sang at times in his room the Marseillaise, or the song of the Girondists. 
Then he would sit for hours looking through the window at the sky, or 
talk with his sentry, or knock at the wall and shout to Orsini, who answered 
in the same way. They spent several hours every day in the garden, but 
of course separately. ‘They did not see each other again till the morning 
of their execution, in this passage when they came out of their rooms. 
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‘Eh bien,’ Orsini exclaimed, ‘where is Rudio?’ Pierri laughed. ‘I 
thought that we should have to take the walk alone,’ he answered.” 

“« And Orsini’s last hours, brigadier? Did he sleep calmly?” 

“ Quite calmly for six hours. I did not notice that he woke once. At 
four o’clock he rose, breakfasted, and was quite cheerful. He again 
alluded to the attentat, and again regretted that it had not succeeded. 
Then the priest came. Orsini’s demeanour remained the same—firm, calm, 
and cheerful. At this very spot he ‘saw Pierri again, as I just told you, 
and they saluted each other in the heartiest way. If you have no objec- 
tion we will go on. I will show you the route by which they went to 
death. Or would you like first to see Rudio’s room? You know that he 
was pardoned by his wife’s intercession, was transported to Cayenne, and 
escaped from there?” 

“I know. I feel no interest in Rudio’s room. Let us go, brigadier.” 

The official locked the doors of the two rooms again, and at the end of 
the passage we went up a small flight of wooden stairs. We found our- 
selves in the upper story, which was joined by the long passage, on both 
sides of which are the sleeping cells of the convicts, and which leads again 
to the front yard of the prison. 

“ They both came along here,”’ my companion said, as we walked along 
the passage, ‘ Pierri in front, Orsini three paces behind him, with the 
priest by his side. The whole way Pierri sang, in a loud, echoing voice, 
the song of the Girondists. Orsini did not sing; he only repeated at 
— words ‘Du calme.’ Both looked haughty, and, I might say, 
cheerful.” 

I could read quite plainly on my companion’s face the feeling which 
the recollection even now aroused in him. He was silent for a moment. 

“ Continue, brigadier,” I said—* continue.” 

** Well, both were handed over to the executioner in the small yard 
outside. He always waits in the front yard, and only enters the court 
of the condemned men when the prisoner refuses to walk or offers re- 
sistance.” 

* Did Orsini write the well-known letter to Napoleon?” I asked, as 
we walked on. 

* That I cannot tell you,” my companion said: “the director of the 
prison often remained a long time with the prisoners.” 

In the mean while we had reached the front yard of La Roquette. 

**Tt was a grey winter’s morning,” the brigadier told me, ere I dis- 
missed him, “not yet six o’clock. Outside the whole faubourg had 
turned out, and, far as we could see, was head upon heads A loud weep- 
ing and sobbing was heard among the crowd when Orsini and Pierri 
ascended the scaffold. Pierri was still singing the chorus of the song 
of the Girondists, ‘ Mourir pour la patrie, mourir pour la patrie.’ When 
we went up the steps Orsini shouted, ‘ Vive la France, vive I’Italie!’ as 
7 — the crowd from the scaffold, ere he laid his head on the 
Pp n 

Once more I stood alone in front of the terrible gate of La Roquette, 
at the spot where the scaffold was erected, and as I walked up the street 
towards the Place de la Bastille, I caught myself involuntarily humming 
half aloud the Marseillaise. Luckily there was no cocked-hatted police- 
man at hand to overhear me. 
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THE ingratitude of a republic is proverbial. A republic lacks the indi- 
viduality which is characteristic of a kingdom or an empire, and in its 
collective capacity it neither feels nor acts as a creature possessed of the 
ordinary senses. The great impersonal thing has no soul to appeal to, no 
body to strike. By its constitution it is enabled to act as a visible inte- 
rested ruler could not. It may commit tyranny without fears for a 
dynasty, and it can never confer such pleasurable, though as large, 
rewards as a state where there is a personal relation between the governor 
and the governed. 

In an army led by its king in person, especially if he had endeared 
himself to his people by special merits, there existed a strong personal 
feeling of devotion over and above the tie of country and the cause of the 
war, which was not to be found in the troops of the proudest republics, led 
by the most favourite generals; or if it were there, then it was so to the 
danger of the republic it served, because it was liable to be turned in 
whatever direction the will of the beloved general might wish, either 
against the enemies of the republic, or against the republic itself. 

Gratitude and the opposite being personal qualities, it follows that in 
states where the genius of the government is impersonal, these cannot 
have place. It is no reproach to the members of that government that 
this is so; it is a fact inseparable from their system. 

This is no idle calumny, for the examples of almost all the republics the 
world has seen afford evidence of the fact. And not only is it a fact, but 
a fact arising out of the very nature of things. 

I propose in the following pages to give a striking instance of republican 
ingratitude, as shown in the case of Francesco Carmagnola. 

Bartolomeo Bussone was a swineherd, living at Carmagnola, in Pied- 
mont. In 1390 a son, whom he called Francesco, was born to him. 
Neither his ambition nor his means caused him to form any grand plans 
for the future life of the boy, whom, as he grew to be a youth, he thought 
to bring up to the calling he himself followed. What seemed like an ac- 
cident enabled Francesco to become a Milanese count, a Venetian patrician, 
and a great commander of men, of whom Machiavelli wrote that “in his 
own times he was very generally reckoned as a man most skilful in the 
art of war.” 

One day a man-at-arms, who was going to the wars, passed by 
Carmagnola, and stopped to rest at Bussone’s house. Struck by the 
manly bearing and good favour of the lad Francesco, he offered to take 
him with him, and to introduce him to the service of Facino Cane, the 
great general of the Duke of Milan, to whose army he himself was 
attached. 

The boy gladly accepted the offer, and, under the protection of the 
man-at-arms, left the swine to the care of others, and followed his new 
master to the wars. He served zealously and faithfully for more than 
two years, perfecting himself in his acquaintance with the duties of a 
soldier, and winning universal admiration by the quickness, intelligence, 
and completeness with which he carried out the orders given to him. 

€ ubservant eye of Facino Cane soon picked him out from the 
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common throng, and, not heeding the meanness of his birth, he gave him 
the command of a company of cavalry. 

An opportunity for distinguishing himself offered when the Guelphs 
of Pavia, taking advantage of the weakness of the Duchy of Milan, after 
the death of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, rose against Filippo Maria their 
lord, and brother of Gianni Maria Visconti, the reigning duke. 

Under circumstances of some cruelty, the Pavian Guelphs were sub- 
dued, and driven out of the city, Carmagnola—for so he was now called 
—making himself conspicuous by the thorough way in which he did the 
work cut out for him. Soon after the reduction of Pavia, Gianni Maria 
Visconti, who seems to have exhausted himself in devising and practising 
cruelties, was assassinated; and Astorgio Visconti, ‘il soldato senza 
paura,” was set up as Duke of Milan. 

Filippo resolved to make a great effort to get hold of the dukedom, 
which was properly his after the death of his brother; and in furtherance 
of his intention he married Beatrice, the widow of Facino Cane, and got 
with her several towns which Facino had seized amid the general revolt 
after Galeazzo’s death. With the towns he got Facino’s army, and, 
greatest prize of all, his captain, Carmagnola. 

With these and his own forces he took the field against Astorgio, 
giving Carmagnola the command under himself. Astorgio was routed 
and killed. Milan admitted the claim of the conqueror, and the arch- 
bishop crowned him in the cathedral church. Carmagnola was appointed 
captain-general of his forces, although only twenty-five years of age, and 
fully justified the selection of his master by gradually winning back the 
Lombard towns which had withdrawn their allegiance from the House of 
Visconti. One after another they fell into his hands, Monza, Como, Lodi, 
and the rest, till Filippo Maria reigned over nearly as many districts as 
his father had done. 

In 1416, Carmagnola married Antonietta Visconti, a relation of the 
duke. This gave great offence to Filippo Arcelli, a gentleman of noble 
family, who had offered to give his own sister in marriage to the swine- 
herd’s son. It is possible this man was disappointed in the hopes he had 
of gaining Francesco to join in his plans, which it soon appeared were of 
a treasonable kind—for Arcelli, declaring that he no longer obeyed the 
Duke of Milan, fled to Piacenza, of which he proclaimed himself lord, and 
where he prepared for an obstinate resistance. Carmagnola was sent 
against him, and closely besieged the place. 

During the siege two of Arcelli’s sons had been captured. Carmagnola 
offered to give them up in exchange for the town, threatening that, if it 
were not surrendered, he would punish the boys as traitors to the duke. 
Their father, thinking, perhaps, that this was a mere threat not intended 
to be carried out, refused to yield the town, and Carmagnola was as good 
as his word. In front of his own troops, and in full view of the castle, 
the two sons of Arcelli were executed. Their father and mother, who had 
witnessed their death, fled by night to Venice; and Piacenza returned 
under obedience to the duke. 

The year 1419 Carmagnola spent warring in the Bresciano, “ carry- 
ing with him the terror of his name, and still more the character of a 
man mindful of his word, and careful to curb the lawlessness of his sol- 
diery.”” In wresting some of the revolted towns from Gonzaga, Marquis 
of Mantua, he went so near to the Venetian territory that alarm was ex- 
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cited for the safety of Verona and Vicenza, and Venice hastened to make 
a ten years’ treaty with the Duke of Milan. 

In 1420, he was sent against the Swiss, who had made a descent upon 
Bellinzona and Domo d’Ossola. He fought one bloody battle with them, 
and ended by driving them into the Alps, with great slaughter. But 
other and more congenial work was in store for him. 

The factions of the Adorni aud Fregosi, which were the curse of 
Genoa, had, like the other Italian parties, their “ fuorusciti,” or banished. 
It happened at this time that the Adorni, with whom were the powerful 
family of Spinola, were the weaker inside the city. They were banished, 
and, after the manner of such, they prayed the armed interference of 
Milan to minister to their private anger. At their instance, Filippo 
Maria declared war against Genoa. Carmagnola besieged it by land, 
and the Catalan galleys, which the influence of the Adorni had secured, 
held it on the sea-side. 

A brave and obstinate defence was made to no purpose. Carmagnola 
entered Genoa as a conqueror, and the government of the city withdrew 
to save its dignity. The general remained as governor of the city, 
winning the admiration even of the citizens by his equal conduct and 
fair administration. But he had done too much—he had too deeply 
obliged his master. The officers serving under him became jealous of 
the honours which his success brought him, and poured into the too 
willing ear of the duke a continuous stream of scandalous lies about him. 
They misrepresented all his necessary acts of government, and showed 
them as so many acts of independent lordship, till Filippo, really fearful 
of his servant, resolved to trust him no more. 

The first sign received by Carmagnola was when he was about to step 
on board the Genoese galleys, which he had collected in the port, to go 
against Alphonso, King of Naples. On the eve of embarking comes 
Guido Torelli to Genoa, with instructions from the duke to take com- 
mand of the fleet. A few days afterwards comes an order for Carmag- 
nola to dismiss his guard of three hundred men, the reason alleged being 


economy. 


But any doubt as to what these things meant was soon dispelled by 
the arrival of Cardinal Giacomo degl’ Isolani, who exhibited a commis- 
sion as Governor of Genoa. ‘This last step bewildered every one except 
the initiated, and no man more so than Carmagnola. 

Quitting the city he had captured and governed so well, he went 
straight to Milan to see the duke, and to ask him the meaning of this 
altered behaviour. But his enemies were wise enough to see the pro- 
bable effect of an interview, and they succeeded in getting his request for 
an audience refused. Carmagnola, conscious of innocence, insisted on 
seeing his master, and when, in answer to this, he received a threat, he 
concluded that his life was no longer safe in the Milanais, and he escaped 
secretly to Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. To him he told the story of his 
Wrongs, and the manner in which he proposed to avenge them. ‘This 
was by offering his services to the Venetians, and inducing them to take 
advantage of the opportunity to seize great part of Lombardy. 

_ The Venetians received his offers with some coldness and much sus- 
picion. They did not deem it possible that the duke could have disgusted 
so valuable a servant, and thought the present tender was but the begin- 


hing of some deep plan for their destruction. But the duke speedily dis- 
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abused them on this point. He employed a man to poison the food of 
Francesco at Treviso, and although he did not succeed in killing him, he 
brought him close to death’s door. This fact being known, it was thought 
to be sufficient proof of the altered relation between Filippo and his 
general, and on the proposal of Tomasso Foscari, Carmagnola’s services 
were accepted to lead the combined armies of Florence and Venice, then 
making common cause against the Milanese. 

With them were joined, as confederates, Niccolo d’Este, Marquis of 
Ferrara; Gianni Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua; the Duke of 
Savoy; the King of Naples; and the Republic of Sienna. These princes 
had all got pickings out of the inheritance of the present Duke of Milan, 
and were only too glad to avail themselves of such powerful helpers as the 
republics of Venice and Florence. 

Carmagnola was made captain-general of the allied troops, with a pay 
of one thousand gold ducats per month. With him were associated some 
of the best officers of the day, and it was agreed that Venice should 
direct her attention more particularly to the Milanese possessions on the 
Po, while the Florentines attacked them on the side of Genoa. 

The campaign opened in 1426, with a brilliant success, ‘The important 
city of Brescia, well garrisoned and strongly fortified, was delivered to 
the allies through the treachery of its Guelph citizens, who opened one of 
the gates in the night, and let in the enemy. 

The Duke of Milan, justly alarmed, hastened to make peace even on 
condition of ceding the whole of the Bresciano. He only wished to gain 
time for further efforts, and had not any intention of parting with this 
large slice of his dominions. He soon found a pretext for renewing the 
war, and prepared to prosecute it with vigour. Delays in the execution 
of the treaty, disputes as to the meaning of the clauses, and a factious 
resistance to the interpretation put upon them by the allies, brought about 
the desired rupture. 

The earlier part of the year 1427 was occupied in operations decidedly 
favourable to neither side. On one occasion the Duke himself com- 
manded, when a fierce attack was made on the Venetian camp, but which 
had no other result than to afford an opportunity for the display of ex- 
traordinary personal courage. He was recalled to his capital by an un- 

expected attack made by the Duke of Savoy, the Marquis of Montferrat, 
and Roland Palavicini, from the westward. 

The main army he kept in the south, to bar Carmagnola’s progress. 

Some differences had arisen among his generals as to which of them 
ought to have the chief command. The merits of each were great, and 
common opinion would have hesitated to pronounce one better than the 

other when such men as Angiolo della Pergola, Guido Torelli, Francesco 
Sforza, and Niccold Piccinino, were in question. The duke resolved to 
cut the knot of the difficulty by appointing to the supreme command a 
man whose military genius was inferior to any of theirs, but whose rank 
would place him far above them all as a man in authority. He chose 
Carlo Malatesta, a member of the house who were Lords of Rimini, and 
sent him with the four already mentioned, as his lieutenants, against the 
invaders. 
Carmagnola had advanced to the village of Macald, near the Oglic, 
and about two miles from the Milanese army. He captured the village, 
which was surrounded by marshes, having only one sound road through 
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them, but affording, by the irregularity of the ground, opportunity for 
laying ambuscades, of which he freely availed himself. He then with- 
drew behind the marsh, leaving the road apparently unguarded, and 
waited for an attack. 

The Milanese, indignant at the village being taken in their very sight, 
loudly demanded to be led to the assault. Malatesta shared their im- 
petuosity, and was not deterred by the doubts of some of his council of 
war from at once attacking the enemy’s strong position. 

On the 11th of October, 1427, they came on, advancing by the narrow 
road which led across the marsh. When the men-at-arms and the in- 
fantry were well on, the men in ambuscade assailed them with clouds of 
arrows, and threw them into confusion. Then the infantry and light 
horse of Carmagnola appeared on their flanks, and the Milanese were 
hurled into the mire, or taken prisoners, to the number of eight thou- 
sand. 

This tremendous blow brought about negotiations for peace, which, 
through the mediation of Martin V., was finally settled in April, 1428, 
and peace was signed onthe 19th of that month. Among the conditions 
was one in favour of Carmagnola. His wife and children had been im- 
prisoned and his property confiscated at the time of his flight from Milan. 
His family were now to be set at liberty and his property restored. 

As a reward for his brilliant services, he agreed with the Venetian 
Senate to be retained in the employment of the state, at a pay of one — 
thousand ducats a month in time of war, and of six hundred in time of 
peace, besides having the special command of fifteen hundred lances. 

The Duke of Milan again ceded the Bresciano and part of the Cre- 
monese, but without the slightest intention of giving them up. As soon 
as he had repaired his losses, he refused to fulfil the terms of the treaty ; 
he entered into a plan for burning the arsenal at Venice, and finished by 
invading the Bresciano. ‘ 

Carmagnola beat him back, and followed him nearly as far as Cremona ; 
and coming upon Paolo Malatesta with the main army at Maclovio, 
defeated him with a loss of five thousand men. ‘Whether Carmagnola 
thought to do a magnanimous thing, whether he relented at the pass to 
wirich his old master and friend was now brought, or whether he feared 
to encumber himself with so many prisoners in a hostile country, is 
matter for conjecture, but the morning after the battle he gave all his 
captives their freedom. The Venetian commissioners came to his tent to 
complain, but he refused to revoke his gift. This conduct added to the 
fact that he made no use of his victory, as it was thought he might have 
done by pushing on to Cremona at once, aroused a suspicion that he was 
playing his employers false. 

A peace every way advantageous to Venice was again signed, and 
again broken by the duke ; and Carmagnola once more took the field 
against him. , 

His first point of attack was Lodi. Wishing to spare his men in 
acquiring the place, he entered into a secret agreement with some of the 
citizens to give him the town. In accordance with the arrangement, he 
sent a small force under cover of night, to a certain gate of the town 
which should be delivered to him, and where the traitors were to admit 
his troops. When the soldiers reached the gate, they were allowed to 
2r2 
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take possession of it quietly enough; but no sooner had they entered 
the town than they were set on by a large body of the garrison, whom 
Carmagnola’s false traitors had warned of what was going on. 

The Senate, grown thoroughly suspicious, took upon themselves to 
order the siege of Cremona, which they desired to secure at any cost. 
They sent a fine fleet of thirty-seven galleys and one hundred transports, 
under Niccold Trevisani, to within three miles of Cremona, and directed 
Carmagnola to co-operate with it. 

Pacino Eustachio, and Gianni Grimaldi of Genoa, commanded the 
duke’s fleet ; and in conjunction with Niccold Piccinino and Francesco 
Sforza, who commanded the land forces, prepared to attack the enemy. 
The fleet, more numerous, but of smaller ships than the Venetians, were 
to bear down on Trevisani while Piccinino and Sforza occupied Car- 
magnola. 

The first attack resulted in the capture of five of the Milanese galleys, 
but the rest drew off in safety, and with the knowledge of where their 
weak point lay. It appeared that throughout the Venetiansships were 
distributed a number of cuirassiers who, with perfect immunity to them- 
selves, were able to beat back the ill armed and poorly protected as- 
sailants from the other side. During the night several thousand men-at- 
arms were embarked on the ducal fleet, at the same time that Sforza 
made a feint which had the desired effect of drawing Carmagnola farther 
away from the river, and of engaging his whole attention in anticipation 
of an attack. 

Trevisani, getting some inkling of the embarkation of troops, sent an 
express to Carmagnola asking for reinforcements for his fleet, and for 
the immediate despatch of a body of cuirassiers. Carmagnola declined 
to comply. Some historians say that he was disgusted at being joined in 
an expedition of which he had not the supreme command, and that he 
sent a taunting message to the admiral, saying that his fear made him see 
double the number of men actually on board his enemy’s ships. Others 
make the more likely statement that Carmagnola was out-generaled by 
Sforza, who, by the disposition of his force, succeeded in impressing the 
Venetians with the idea that they were about to be attacked by the whole 
Milanese army. Whichever statement be true, the troops were denied 
to the admiral. 

Next day down came the hostile fleet with its armour-covered warriors 
on board, and made a fierce atack on the Venetian squadron. Advantage 
was taken of a favourable wind to push the Venetians over towards the 
bank farthest from their army. 

Too late Carmagnola discovered that he had been deceived. He was 
unable to render any assistance to the vessels which were being destroyed 
before his eyes, nor could he engage the Milanese troops unless they 
chose to quit their unassailable entrenchments. This of course they did 
not, and he was left to waste himself in inaction and vain regrets. 

The day’s work was a disastrous one for Venice. Twenty-eight of 
her galleys and forty-two transports were taken; 2500 men were killed, 
and an immense booty fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

Carmagnola made a desperate attempt to win back the fruits of this 
great victory. He made a fierce onset upon the enemy’s camp, and long 

and bravely maintained the fight; but in the end he was forced to, draw 
off his men without having gained the slightest advantage 
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By ill luck, or over caution, he lost a splendid opportunity for getting 
hold of Cremona. Soon after the events last mentioned, one of his 
officers, Messer Cavalcabd, with a small force surprised the St. Lucas 
gate of the town, established himself in it, and sent off to beg Carmag- 
nola tocome up with the main army. In spite of most determined 
attempts to oust him, Cavaleabd kept his footing for two days in the 
captured gate, and sent almost hourly expresses to the general with 
prayers for instant reinforcements. Carmagnola, remembering the trick 
he had played Malatesta at Macold, and fearful of falling into a similar 
trap, forbore to send the necessary assistance, and on the third day Caval- 
eabod was driven from Cremona. 

Carmagnola’s part in the recent defeat of the fleet, his inaction since, 
, and his want of energy in failing to seize Cremona, confirmed that sus- 
picion of his loyalty which had been present in the minds of the Venetians 
since the day he first ‘offered them his services. 

It is true they had given him wealth and honours, granted him lands 
instead of those forfeited in the Milanese, made him to be accounted as 
one of themselves, and written his name in the Golden Book; but they 
had not ceased to be doubtful of his faithfulness. 

The Council of Ten resolved to arrest him, but feared to do so while he 
was surrounded by an army so devoted as his was to him. They there- 
fore summoned him to Venice on the pretext of advising with them on 
the negotiations, afresh set on foot, for a permanent peace. 

When Carmagnola reached the coast of the mainland he found the most 
illustrious of the nobles there to welcome him. In Venice the Doge him- 
self came out to do him honour; and when he was introduced into the 
Senate, he was received with marked respect, and made to take the seat 
of honour on the right of the Doge. 

The sitting was prolonged till far into the night; and Carmagnola, 
considering the fatigue undergone by his guard and attendants during his 
recent hasty journey, dismissed them on the suggestion of some of the 
senators. 

No sooner had the general’s guard withdrawn than, on a preconcerted 
sign being given, the civic guard entered the hall, and by order of the 
Doge arrested Carmagnola. He was loaded with irons, and closely con- 
fined in a noisome dungeon. On the following morning the unhappy 
man was questioned on the rack, the torture of which was made the more 
painful by a wound on the arm which he had recejved while fighting for 
this thankless republic. 

What further passed in the dungeon is not known. Whether any con- 
fession of guilt was wrung from the racked and writhing wretch, or 
whether the Council acted on second-rate evidence, or, as is more likely, 
gave willing belief to the rumours which malice and human meanness 
ever set bruiting about the fame of great men, lies buried in the cloud of 
dreadful mystery which shrouded all the doings of the wy Ten. But on 
May 3, 1482, twenty days after after his arrest, Carmagnola was led forth 
with a gag in his mouth to the public place of Venice; and there, be- 
tween the columns which stand in front of the palace, the maker and 
unmaker of Filippo Visconti’s fortunes, the too faithful servant of an 
ungrateful republic, the Venetian patrician, the chief of Italian generals, 
the son of the swineherd of Carmagnola, was beheaded as a traitor, in the 
sight of the people he had served so well. 
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THE church at Bakewell stands on an eminence nearly in the 
centre of the town. It has lately been restored, and is a handsome 
building, lighted by many richly-coloured memorial windows. On 
the eastern side of the nave is the Vernon chapel, originally 
founded in 1360 by the owners of Haddon Hall; it is full of 
monuments in memory of the families of Vernon and Manners. 
At one end of the chapel kneel John Manners, Earl of Rutland, 
and his fair wife Dorothy, now represented as a stately matron, the 
mother of three grown-up sons and a daughter, whose effigies are 
placed beneath those of their parents. Facing Dorothy’s tomb is 
that of her eldest son and his wife, the Lady Grace Manners, 
whose dead face has left its memorial in the ball-room at Haddon. 
Beneath them kneel four sons and five daughters, while in a niche 
at the side of the tomb stands a curious little figure of a baby in 
its swaddling-clothes. On another tomb lies Sir George Vernon, 
the last of the name who held rule at Haddon, and near him is a 
fine alabaster tomb to the memory of Sir Thomas Wendesley, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403. 

Bakewell Church is known to have existed before the Conquest, 
and in the porch of it are neatly arranged several pieces of rude 
Saxon sculpture, which were discovered when the church was re- 
stored. A curious old cross stands in the churchyard; it is said to 
be of the early Saxon period, and is covered with figures and 
scrolls, now, however, too much obliterated to be intelligible. 

About two miles from Bakewell is the village of Ashford; the 
walk to it through the grounds of Lord George Cavendish gives 
beautiful views of the river, which here expands almost into a 
series of lakes full of water-fowl, and surrounded by a richly- 
wooded park. The village cottages are pretty and gay, with 
neatly-cultured gardens, and the church, though not possessing 
much architectural beauty, is a venerable building, and stands 
amid its gravestones and yew-trees of many a hundred years’ 
growth a little way back from the road. A pretty custom, that of 
carrying garlands of flowers at the burial of young girls in front of 
the bier, though no longer kept up at Ashford, is perpetuated in 
the old church, where ale of these flower relics still hang in 
memory of the maidens whose funerals they have adorned. 

And now, leaving our snug quarters at Bakewell, we will start 
in an open carriage for the real High Peak country, and drive 
along a road full of beauty and interest to Castleton, diverging 
from our route, after we have passed Calver, with its large cotton- 
mills, to drive through Middleton Dale, and visit the villages of 
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Stoney-Middleton and Eyam. As we enter the former village, a 
large house on the right is pointed out as the residence of Lord 
Denman, to whom much of the surrounding land now belongs. 
The village is eminently picturesque; the houses rise, in seeming 
confusion, one above another on the sides of high cliffs, and be- 
tween them jut out bold crags of rock, on which trees and shrubs 
grow in wild profusion. On one of the highest of these rocks a 
group of chapels and cottages look down upon the rest of the vil- 
lage, and beyond this the road opens into Middleton Dale, a 
narrow rocky mountain-pass, through which runs a bright and 
rapid stream. <A bold, black rock, which rises at the entrance of 
the dale, is called the “ Lover’s Leap,” and the story which has 
given it its name is that of a young girl named Hannah Baddeley, 
who, finding the love she had bestowed upon a youth of the village 
unreturned, in her despair and folly climbed to the top of this 
rock, and threw herself down. God, in mercy, saved the life she 
so recklessly would have destroyed; her fall was broken by some 
trees that grew out of the rock, and she fell at last into a saw-pit, 
where she was found insensible and much injured, but alive, by 
the villagers. Poor Hannah lived two years after this, penitent and 
resigned, and then died, and was laid in the churchyard, where 
her gravestone is still shown, and her sad story told to those who 
are willing to listen to it. 

Passing the “ Lover’s Leap,” one huge rock after another rises on 
the right hand side of the dale, some having so castellated an ap- 
pearance that it is difficult to believe the towers and turrets they 
show have not been produced by the work of man; others lift their 
giant heads perpendicularly from the ground, verdure creeps from 
every crack and crevice, and in many places large ash-trees have 
sprung up and spread their branches over these mighty crags. On 
the left side of the dale the scene is different; the rocks rise less 
precipitously, and most of their beauty is spoiled by the vast lime- 
works which are carried on in them. On the road from Middleton 
Dale to Eyam, a curious rock, in Cucklet Dale, with a wide, vaulted 
arch about midway up its height, attracts attention, and its name of 
“Cucklet Church” serves to introduce that story of heroism and 
devotion which has invested the little village of Eyam with such 
great and lasting interest. 

In the year 1665, when the plague was raging in London, this 
fearful disease was brought thence to Eyam by a box of infected 
clothes; the tailor who received them was the first victim, the in- 
fection spread, the poor villagers fell before its advances; for eleven 
months the scourge continued, and when at last its fury was appeased, 
out of a population of three hundred and fifty, but ninety-one sur- 
vivors remained to tell the tale of the “ Great Plague” in Eyam. 
At this time the living of Eyam was held by Mr. Mompesson, and 
it was principally owing to the influence he had over his people . 
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that the ravages of the plague did not extend beyond this village. 
No thought of himself deterred this holy man from fulfilling his 
duties as the pastor and guide of his stricken flock; no sick bed was 
unvisited, no dying creature unattended; soothing as far as he could 
their bodily sufferings, he offered to all that spiritual comfort he 
knew so well how to give. Nor was he alone; with him every- 
where went his faithful wife, Catharine. : She had parted with her 
children, and had sent them to a distance, but no entreaties could 
induce her to leave her husband; side by side they walked through 
this valley of death, strengthening and cheering each other amid its 
fearful duties, and exercising by their own devotion so happy an 
influence over their people that they listened willingly, and yielded 
without a murmur to those regulations of mercy which Mr. Mom- 
pesson proposed to them for preventing the spread of the plague. 

n imaginary circle was drawn round the doomed village, and 
beyond it not a villager strayed. At the side of a small well, 
about a mile from Eyam, now called “ Mompesson’s Well,” food, 
medicines, and other necessaries were laid by people from other 
villages, and fetched from them by those of Eyam, who deposited 
the money in payment in the water of the well. The church was 
closed, but its services were not neglected; every Sabbath day did 
Mompesson meet his quickly thinning flock amid the open rocks of 
Cucklet Dale, and from the “ Pulpit Rock” of “Cucklet Church” 
he addressed to them those words of prayer and consolation of 
which they stood so much in need. Often was the voice of the 
preacher stopped by the death-cry of a new victim; death came in 
among them as they worshipped, and the earth on which they knelt 
received them in its bosom; the grave was dug beneath them as they 
lay, by those who feared to touch the corpse; and the sad congrega- 
tion seldom returned to their homes without leaving behind some 
who had started with them to their meeting of prayer and suppli- 
cation. For many months the destroying angel spared the pastor’s 
house, but in August, 1666, Catharine was attacked. She died, 
and now indeed he stood alone amid the dying and the dead. 

“My dearest wife,” he writes to a friend, “is gone to her eternal 
rest, and is invested with a crown of righteousness, having made a 
happy end. Indeed, had she loved herself as well as me, she had 
fled from the pit of destruction with the sweet babes, and might 
have prolonged her days; but she was resolved to die a martyr to 
my interest. My drooping spirits are much refreshed with her 
joys, which I think are unutterable.” 

As if satisfied with this great victim, the plague began to abate 
after the death of Catharine Mompesson, and in the following 
October it ceased, leaving untouched the pious man who, as the 


wenn and physician of his flock, had risked and lost so much in their 
alf. 


In the churchyard at Eyam, on a tombstone now sunk deep into 
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the ground, and overgrown with moss and weeds, may still be read 
the “Mihi Lucrum,” and other inscriptions placed there by him, 
who, while he sorrowed, still rejoiced, in memory of “Catharina 
Uxor Gulielmi Mompesson.” There is another old Saxon cross in 
the churchyard at Eyam, similar to, but in better preservation, than 
the one at Bakewell. 

The return to the Castleton-road from Eyam was gained by a 
long and rather steep ascent, commanding fine views of the country, 
and giving every now and then a peep of Chatsworth, its large 
glass-houses sparkling, and its many windows flashing back the 
sun’s rays as they fell upon them. ‘The road follows the Derwent 
all the way to Castleton; pretty villages with old-fashioned stone- 
built cottages are passed; the moorland property of the Duke of 
Rutland, gay now with its lilac heather, rises from the banks of 
the river, and forms for some distance a boundary to the landscape. 
About five miles from Eyam the village of Hathersage is reached; 
it is a clean, busy-looking place, with a handsome leon and its 


neighbourhood is rich in fantastic-shaped rocks, to which equally 
fantastic names have been given, and in the remains of fortifica- 
tions and earthworks, decided by the learned to have been con- 
structed by the ancient Britons. But Hathersage has other at- 
tractions than these. Who that remembers the story of “ Robin * 
Hood and Little John,” the “ sensation novel” of our nursery days, 
its startling adventures, dazzling descriptions, and somewhat loose 


morality, giving it a sort of childish 1esemblance to those tales 
which offer such attractive excitement to readers of the present 
day, who that has followed the fortunes of the disguised earl 
and generous robber, the pretty maid Marian, and the trusty squire, 
will not stop with interest at the door of a picturesque old cottage 
near the end of the village, and listen to the tale that Little John 
was born within its walls, and that after many years of wandering 
he returned a weary man to die in the old place? Who will not 
go a few steps further into the churchyard and look there at two 
small stones: one at the head, the other at the foot, of a long green 
mound, under which lie all that remains of “ Little John?” 

Driving through rich valleys, defended by the lofty ridges of the 
Peak, the pretty village of Hope is passed; the face of the huge 
Mam Tor then comes into view, and beneath it is the grey, quaint- 
looking village of Castleton. 

The ruins of the Peveril of the Peak Castle, which has given its 
name to the village, stand on an eminence at its southern side; 
a consist of an ivy-covered keep and the portion of a wall 
enclosing a court-yard of some extent; the approach to them is not 
easy, and the descent far from agreeable; the view, too, from the 
top of the hill is less extensive than that gained from the Mam 
Tor, so that a close inspection of these ruins scarcely repays the 
trouble of the ascent. But their position in the landscape is very 
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striking, and the legends and associations belonging to them are 
interesting. Sir Walter Scott has immortalised them in his story 
of “Peveril of the Peak,’ and other writers have described in 
glowing terms the tournaments and feasts that have taken place 
within their walls. There seems little doubt that the Saxons were 
the first who built a fortress here, while working in the old Odin 
lead mine at the foot of Mam Tor; but the land and castle were 
bestowed by William the Conqueror on his illegitimate son William 
Peveril. tt remained in this family till the reign of King John, 
and has since then had many owners. It now forms a portion of 
the property belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster. Immediately 
beneath the castle is the entrance to the Great Peak, or Devil’s 
Cavern; and as it would be impossible to visit Castleton without 
penetrating the dark chambers of this mighty cave, we will start at 
once to it, along a pathway between high cliffs, beneath which runs 
a bright rivulet. 

On one side of the path the rock is bare, on the other it is 
fringed to the top with trees and shrubs. About a quarter of a 
mile’s walk will bring us in front of a wide vaulted entrance, two 
hundred feet deep, into which the sun has never entered, but 
which, in its grey twilight, is full of bustle, and resounds with 


’ merry voices belonging to a band of nimble-fingered cord-winders, 


who run between their long lines of thread and twine as briskly 
as I remember to have seen the little Turkish silk-winders in 
their dark working-place amid the thousand and one columns of 
the cistern of Constantine in Stamboul. A small door at the end 
of this vault opens into the deeper recesses of the cave. Stoop as 
you enter, and keep your head bent for many yards, or you will 
not only hit it, but will carry away on it no small quantity of the 
slimy mud that encrusts the roof of the gallery along which you 
walk. Try, too, to cast the light of the taper that is given you in 
front, for a river runs along the side of the rough and narrow 

athway, and though too shallow to be dangerous, a false step into 
it would not be pleasant. Until lately, it was necessary at one 
portion of the cavern to cross this river in a boat, at the bottom 
of which one was made to lie; happily, some stepping-stones now 
form a rude bridge, and can be used as one, except when heavy 
rains have too much swollen the river. The former mode of transit 
must have been wonderfully like a voyage across the Styx with 
old Charon for the boatman and shades for his crew; even now, 
as we stood on the river’s brink, all with a dimly-burning candle 


_in our hands, the light from which alone broke the darkness that 


surrounded us, the reflection of our pale faces in the black water 
gave one more the idea of a set of cheats waiting to embark than 
of creatures full of life’s warm blood. To describe the rest of the 
cavern would be merely to speak of one great opening leading by 
a narrow gallery into another, until after a walk of about two 
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thousand feet, “‘ Great Tom of Lincoln,” a cavity so-called from its 
bell-like shape, is reached. At this point the guide, who amused us 
much by his remarks and descriptions, bade us return, and as we 
re-groped our way, he illumined with Bengal lights portions of the 
cavern which are considered most striking. The first view of day- 
light as the door re-opens into the entrance-vault is very charming, 
the moss and ferns which overhang it look unnaturally green and 
bright, and the rocks to which they cling have quite an illeonineted 
appearance as they are seen through the deep dark mouth of the 
chasm, As we leave the cavern and walk through the village, we 
are struck with the extreme cleanliness and neatness of the cottages. 
The sills of the windows and the door-posts are invariably painted 
a light blue colour, which looks as fresh as if but just done ;—doubt- 
ing whether this may not, as is too often the case in the white- 
washed cottages of Wales, be but outside garnish, we tap at more 
than one door, and receive at each a cheery welcome from within, 
while a tidy matron wipes a chair on which no dust has been 
allowed to settle, and invites us to sit down in her clean and cozy 
kitchen. “We be mostly tidy comfortable, and we likes to be 
clean,” was the satisfactory bow to a remark that there did not 
seem to be much poverty in Castleton. The children, too, seem 
to understand that theirs is not to be a life of dirt and play. Early 
in the morning they are seen going quietly to school, and it is 
pleasant to hear them speak of the kindness shown them there by 
the clergyman and his wife. In play-hours groups of children are 
seen near the cottage-doors, with very young but steady nurses 
in charge of fat blue-eyed babies, while the boys are actively em- 
ployed in fetching for their mothers water from the river; and to 
enable them to do this with less difficulty the Castleton villagers 
have invented a very convenient, easy running machine, with hooks 
on which two or three cans of water can be brought at a time up 
and down the steep and rocky streets, without fatigue or danger to 
the little water-carriers. 

Having penetrated into the depths of the earth, we will now 
start on a vifferent ramble, and enter the rugged mountain-pass 
called the Winnats, on our way to the ascent of Mam Tor. As we 
toil up the steep grass-grown road between stupendous crags of 
limestone, the wind comes rushing down, and seems in the greatest 
hurry to escape from the narrow bounds within which it is here 
confined, and to make its way into the open country beyond. It 
was the fierce howling of the wind in this ravine that originally 
gave it the name of “ Windgates,” now corrupted into Winnats. 
A board near the entrance of the Winnats announces that another 
cavern, called the Speedwell Mine, may be seen here. This cavern 
was excavated unsuccessfully by a mining company, in search of 
lead-ore, to a depth of nearly eight hundred yards; at this distance 
they broke into a stupendous chasm, whence issued a river. The 
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sight of this vast abyss, which is now partially illumined to visitors 
by the Bengal lights of the guides, and the deep, wild sound of its 
darkly rushing stream, are said to be highly grand and awful. 

Leaving the Winnats, and passing by the opening of the old 
Odin Mine, worked ever since the days of our Saxon ancestors, 
and still producing lead impregnated with silver, we reach the foot 
of Mam Tor, or the Shivering Mountain. This latter name is de- 
rived from the constant falling of a portion of its soil, which is 
composed of alternate layers of grit and shale, into the valley on 
the side towards Castleton. The mountain from the village looks 
as if a large slice had been scooped out of it. The ascent is not 
difficult; a sheep walk runs nearly to the top, and the view on 
either side is lovely. On the left, the long dark range of the 
highest peak hills, Kinder Scout, soaring above the rest, rise from 
the green pastures and pretty villages of the valley of Edale. On 
the right, the eye rests on the sunny Dale of Hope, its river 
sparkling as it runs by the trees that cluster on its banks, or brings 
fertility to the farms which stand amid their goodly rick-yards. 
Villages, with the tapering spires of their churches and groups of 
picturesque cottages, dot the distant landscape, while at the foot of 
the mountain lies Castleton, grey and in shadow, the gloomy 
entrance to its cavern yawning at its side, and the rocky height on 
which its ruined castle stands shutting out from the village the 
rays of all but the early morning sun. To those curious in epitaphs 
the churchyard of Castleton is well worth visiting; it has many 
— ones; two I thought worth copying. The first runs 

us: 

In this grave our sons do lie ; 
We will not weep to wake them ; 


But we will wait till Death do come, 
And then—we’ll overtake them. 


The other, to the memory of Robert Barber, of Mam, who died 
in 1778, draws this curious picture of a “ model husband :” 


If all mankind would live in mutial love 
This world wou’d much resemble that above, 
And the remains that lies Intered here 

A loveing husband was and Father dear. 

No fractions he did roise, nor any riot 

He did his business and studied to be quiet. 
So let him rest in undisturbed dust 

Untill the resurrection of the Just. 


The road from Castleton to Buxton is bleak and not picturesque, 
but it has one or two halting-places of interest; the first, about two 
miles from Castleton, is the Blue John Mine, in which lies em- 
bedded the beautiful fluor spar, like topaz and amethyst, so largely 
used in the more expensive specimens of Derbyshire workman- 


ship. 
A descent of more than two hundred steps, between rocks 
covered with pendent stalactites and limestones, in which curious 
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shells and fossils are embedded, leads by a spacious opening, called 
Lord Mulgrave’s Dining-room, to the variegated cavern, a deep 

ulf, across which a rail-protected ledge has been thrown. As the 
Benzal light brings into view the stalactites and crystals which line 
its sides, and fails to penetrate the deep base of the mine, the effect 
is very beautiful and grand; but this opening is far excelled in 
richness by another, called “the Cathedral,” a magnificent dome, 
which is illuminated by means of a circle of lighted tapers drawn 
gradually to its top by the guide. The stalactites which cluster on 
its lofty sides are of the purest white, the cupola itself looks like 
burnished gold, and from it depends a cornice, in which the stalac- 
tites have assumed the appearance of exquisite carving. From this 
cornice they fall like rich curtains, interlaced with cords and 
variegated with bright colours, to the base of the rock, and there 
mingle with its dark boulders and with the little stream that runs 
at its feet. 

The second object to which attention is drawn on the road to 
Buxton is near the village of Tideswell, which derives its name 
from the curious ebbing and flowing well in its vicinity. The well 
looks like nothing more than a large pool, protected on one side by 
a low stone wall, in which are nine circular holes; through these, 
after rain, flow nine springs of water. The water flows for about 
five minutes, and then gradually ebbs; the action was fortunately 
just going on as we passed, and it was curious to watch the tidal 
movement in this small piece of water. It is explained to be caused 
by the “ water after rain being gathered into a deep cavity of the 
rock, whence it is conducted by a syphon-shaped fissure to the well. 
When the cavity becomes filled with water beyond the level of the 
upper bend of the fissure, the water immediately begins to flow, 
and continues to do so till the cavity becomes empty, when it ebbs 
until the rain again fills it.” 

Large lime works are passed as the road winds on towards Bux- 
ton, or rather does not wind, for it dates back to the times of the 
Romans, and pursues the straight line so usually seen in the works 
of these old engineers. A short distance from the village of Fair- 
field, a group of cottages, with a quaint-looking chapel, is pointed 
out as the flamlot of Peak Forest, which till lately enjoyed the 
same privileges as Gretna Green, and was a favourite resort of run- 
away lovers. Near it some curious limestone rocks, called the 
Marvel Stones, are seen. Fairfield, a pretty village with a modern 
church and a large open common, is little more than a suburb of 
Buxton, from which it is divided by a bridge, which crosses the 
river Wye, and leads to the principal street of the town. 

Buxton is a handsome town, with many good hotels and well- 
stored shops, lying in a hollow, surrounded by bleak moorland hills. 
In more than one way it is celebrated for its waters; not only do its 
tepid baths and te See springs draw to it crowds of invalid 
visitors, but very frequently these visitors run a risk of increasing 
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their rheumatic pains by being caught in a Buxton shower, the 
town having the reputation of never being free from rain for 
ata time. Known to the Romans, and perhaps 
even before their days frequented by our Celtic ancestors, the baths 
of Buxton have acquired an interest from the constant mention of 
them by writers at different epochs of dur history. In the popish 
days of England, a chapel, with an image of its tutelary saint, St. 
Anne, stood close to the principal well, and was hung with many a 
votive offering, in the shape of “crutches, shirts, and shifts,” by 
those who had derived benefit from its thermal springs; but in the 
time of Henry VIII. the zeal of the Reformers destroyed these 
memorials, drove the figure of St. Anne from her shrine, and closed 
the baths over which she had presided. They were opened again, 
however, in the time of Elizabeth, and have since then given relief 
to many a sufferer. Our old friend Bess of Hardwick, came to 
them, not on her own account, but for the sake of her prisoner, 
Mary, who frequently in her letters mentions with pleasure her 
visits to Buxton, and who is said to have scratched on the pane 
of her window, ere she quitted the town for the last time, the fol- — 
lowing lines: 
Buxtona que calide celebrabere nomine lymphe, 
Forte mihi post hac non adeunda, vale.* 

The present bath buildings, which were erected by the Duke of 
Devonshire towards the end of the last century, with their commo- 
dious arrangements both for the rich and poor, must be a great im- 
provement upon those of Mary’s days, if the description of them, at 
a still later date, given by Macaulay, in his English History, be a 
correct one. He says: “ England, however, was not, in the seven- 
teenth century, destitute of watering-places. The gentry of Derby- 
shire repaired to Buxton, where they were crowded into lee wooden 
sheds, and regaled with oat-cake and with a viand which the hosts 
called mutton, but which the guests strongly suspected to be dog.” 

Starting from St. Ann’s Cliff, a sloping mound, whence a good 
view of Buxton is gained, and following the many turns of the 
—— walks along the banks of the Wye, we reach a gate, 
and passing this find ourselves in a wild open space extending about 
half a mile, and then closed in by the rugged sides of the hills of 
Grinlow and Axe Edge. Beneath the former lies a cavern well 
worthy of a visit, called Poole’s Hole. It abounds with stalactites 
and stalagmites, which have assumed shapes of more than ordinary 
wonder. A recess lined with stalactites of the purest white is 
entered by passing a mass bearing a rude resemblance to a lion 
couchant, who guards “my lady’s chamber.” A little further on 
some delicately poached eggs lie in appropriate vicinity to a huge 
flitch of bacon, from which slices, marvellously like rashers, have 
already been cut! A rapid stream winds through the whole length 


* Buxton, whose fame thy milkwarm waters tell, 
Whom I, perhaps, no more shall see, farewell. 
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of the cavern, running between the huge masses of rock in its way, 
and reflecting their grotesque shapes, for the cavern is illuminated 
with gas, which, though perhaps less romantic than the dim tapers 
usually employed to explore the dark chambers of the earth, makes 
a walk through them far more agreeable, and affords a better view 
of their wonders than can be obtained by the ordinary lights. It 
is curious, too, to see here how nature herself gracefully covers the 
tubes by means of which her subterranean beauties are displayed ; 
the moistened limestone continually drips upon the pipes, and 
makes them look like large white coral branches. At the end of 
the cavern is an enormous stalactite called Queen Mary’s Pillar. 
Tradition says that the queen, during one of her visits to Buxton, 
inscribed her initials on this pendent column. Three hundred years 
have, however, added many a coating to the stalactite, and buried 
deep all traces of poor Mary’s work. 

One more excursion before we leave Buxton must be made to 
the Chee Tor, a gigantic rock which rises to the height of three 
hundred feet from the banks of the Wye. The railway to Miiler’s 
Dale station, or a drive along the Bakewell-road, will take us very 
near the Tor; but, for good walkers, the pleasantest way of reaching 
it is on foot, passing through the pretty village of Fairfield, cross- 
ing the breezy Wormhill Common, sauntering along many a lane 
sweet with wild roses and honeysuckle, and coming at the end of 
six miles to a piece of high ground, commanding a view at once as 
grand and lovely as may be seen in Derbyshire. Two gigantic 
rocks—for the Chee Tor has its companion—guard the entrance of 
a sequestered dell, through which the river runs; now foaming 
over rocks, now disporting gently amid flowery weeds, and winding | 
in and out as if loath to leave the quiet valley so well protected by 
its rocky ramparts. Leaving the Chee Dale, and passing the rail- 
way station, the way back to Buxton is by the Bakewell-road, and 
it would be almost impossible to select a route in which the beauties 
of nature and the perseverance and ingenuity of man display them- 
selves more conspicuously than in these seven miles between Miller’s 
Dale and Buxton. 

On each side of the road rise abrupt and imposing masses of 
rock, bright-coloured from the mosses and lichens which creep up 
their sides, and crowned and fringed with shrubs and grass; from 
many of these crags fall cascades of sparkling water, which form on 
one side of the road bright little rivulets, and on the other mingle 
with the rapid waters of the Wye, which runs with fearful speed 
the whole length of the way, broken into many a fine waterfall 
either by the rocks that lie in its bed or by embankments that have 
been formed across it. Between and along the road and the river 
the railway takes its course, now carried by bridges of great height 
and elegance across the river, now through the rocks by many a 
tunnel, and at intervals raised on a high terrace which runs beside 


the cliffs, and looks down upon the bright, swift Wye beneath. 
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And now, bidding “adieu to Buxton, we will start by this same 
railway, and return to Matlock. The station is itself worthy of 
admiration, its wide-spreading glass roof is supported by iron 
columns, from the top of which hang clusters of fern, clematis and 
ivy, beautifully imitated in the same metal, the platform is wide, 
and the waiting-rooms well furnished. The drive the whole way 
to Matlock is beautiful; leaving Buxton near the bridge, a few 
minutes bring us to a rocky gorge called Ashwood Dale, so narrow 
that it seems wonderful how the road, the rail, and the river can 
find room to run as they do side by side along it; then on, per- 
forating a curious rock called Pig Tor, crossing and recrossing the 
Wye four times over lofty bridges within the distance of half a 
mile; tunnelling as often through the huge Chee Tor and its sister 
rocks, until the pretty Miller’s Dale station is reached. On again 
past the Raven’s Tor frowning over the river, which here expands 
widely, and reflects the wild beauties that overhang it. One 
glimpse as we run out of the Litton tunnel at M‘Connell’s large 
cotton-mills, and the pretty Swiss-looking cottages built on the 
hill behind them; then Monsall Dale, most beautiful of all, the 
river running like a silver thread along the green sward between 
the lofty-wooded hills, now crossed by pretty rustic bridges, now 
by the picturesque “ lepping stones,’ here and there a farm, and 
here and there a cluster of cottages; then flying along a mar- 
vellous viaduct which crosses the Wye at a height of seventy feet 
above the river, and leads us into the dark tunnel of Edgestone 
Head; thence to Hassop, and so on by Bakewell and Rowsley, 
till we see once more the High Tor and Abraham’s Height, now 
crowned with foliage so bright in its autumn colouring that it is 
difficult to believe the crimson, purple, golden tints are worn by 
trees only, and are not produced by the most brilliant of our 
garden flowers. 

Two days more in Matlock, one spent in another visit to Bonsal 
church, now crowded with a regiment of volunteers and their ad- 
miring spectators; the other in wandering about Matlock village, 
peeping into its curious, petrifying wells, where everything, from a 

ishop’s wig, or a monkey’s head, to a little wren’s nest, may be 
seen arranged on shelves over which the water drips and turns 
them into stone, or rather cases them with stone, for it is but an 
encrusting process after all; cheapening Derbyshire spar-work at 
its numerous museums, and finding ourselves with regret, for the 
last time, at the table d’hdte in Mrs. Jordan’s most comfortable 
and well-managed hotel, whence the next morning we started for 
the Matlock Bath station; thus bringing to an end our Derbyshire 
wanderings, with a pleasant recollection of all the beauties this 
autumn’s holiday had shown us in our own country, and without 
the anticipative dread of a rough sea voyage, and half an hour’s 
detention in a cold custom-house before we reached home. 


§ 
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By Harrison Arsworrtu. 


Book the Seconv. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN M. LABORDE AND LADY CATHERINE LAW. 


CoLomBE and little Kate were alone together in a room opening 
upon the charming garde at the back of the Hétel Law, when 
ML. Laborde came in, carrying a red velvet écrin, which instantly 
attracted the attention of the younger lady. 

“Bonjour, M. Laborde!” she cried, saluting him. “TI see you 
have brought Colombe something pretty from M. Cossard.” 

“How do you know that, mademoiselle?” he rejoined. “ Per- 
haps I have brought a present for you.” 

“Qh no! I’m sure you have not; but do let me look at it. 
Oh! how very beautiful!” she exclaimed, as he opened the casket, 
and displayed its contents to her admiring gaze. “ Do look here, 
Colombe! Here is the loveliest pearl necklace you ever beheld. 
Let me show it to her,” she added, snatching the box from La- 
borde, and taking it to Colombe. “Isn’t it exquisite? Aren’t 
you very much obliged to your dear Nicoméde? And won't you 
do him the favour to wear it?” she added, roguishly. 

“Put it down, darling, please,’ remarked Colombe, without 
bestowing a look at the necklace, which really deserved the praise 
lavished on it by little Kate. 

“Have you brought anything else, M. Laborde?” inquired 
Kate, as she complied with the request. 

“What more would you have?” he returned. “A necklace 
like that, which cost two thousand livres, is enough for one day. 
But if Colombe has a fancy for any other ornament, M. Cossard 
will be enchanted to send it her.” 

“What a delightful man he is!” exclaimed Kate. “ But, 
unluckily, all his presents are thrown away upon Colombe, for 
she won't look at any of them. Do just try on this necklace?” 
she te in a coaxing tone. “I’m sure it will become you so 
much.” 

“Pray don’t ask me, child. I won’t touch it. If you think 
the necklace pretty, you are welcome to it.” 
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“No, no, you mustn’t part with it!—must she, M. Laborde?” 

“ What folly is this, Colombe?” cried Laborde. “ M. Cossard 
will naturally be offended if he hears what little store you set upon 
his gifts. His great desire is to please you.” 

“Then let him cease to make me presents,” rejoined Colombe. 
“Instead of gratifying me, they cause me annoyance.” 

“Cause you annoyance, Colombe!” cried Kate. “Oh! that is 
impossible. Mamma says M. Cossard has most exquisite taste in 
jewels. She admires everything he has sent you, diamonds, lace, 
and dresses. She was talking to papa only yesterday about your 
magnificent veil, and asking him to buy her one like it.” 

“T wish I might give her mine,” said Colombe. “T shall 
never wear it.” 
aoe Oh yes!” cried Kate. “You will wear it on your wedding- 

“You are right, my dear,” observed Laborde. “It is meant 
for that happy occasion.” 

“ Happy occasion!” mentally ejaculated Colombe. “To me it 
will be the most wretched day of my life. I cannot think of it 
without horror.” 

“You don’t like to talk of your marriage, I know, Colombe, so 
I won’t teaze you any more about it,” said Kate. “I only wish, 
for your sake, that M. Cossard were half as nice as his presents. 
I'll come back in a moment.” 

And she quitted the room. 

“Come and sit down beside me, Colombe,” said her father, 2s 
soon as they were alone. “I must chide you for your silly con- 
duct. You make it evident to all, even to that child, that you 
dislike your intended husband. As you cannot retract the 
promise you have given him, such a display of repugnance is ex- 
ceedingly indiscreet.” 

“T cannot help it, papa. I have promised to marry M. Cossard, 
and I will marry him. But I can’t pretend to like him. Pray 
don’t let him send me any more presents.” 

“Nonsense, child, I can’t prevent him. You are the first 
woman I ever heard of who made such an absurd request. Cos- 
sard is generous as a prince, and I wouldn’t for the world hurt 
him by hinting that his presents are not acceptable. But a truce 
to this. I have disagreeable news for you. hom do you think 
I met yesterday at the Café Procope?” 

“ Not Raoul, I hope?” she cried. 


“ You have guessed right—’twas he. To my infinite surprise 
and annoyance I found him seated with Cossard, who, however, is 
ignorant of his real name, and I hope will remain so. Raoul now 
calls himself Captain de Mille, and, if he is to be believed, is an 
officer of cavalry in the Austrian service. The Regent, it appears, 
has removed the prohibition against his return to Paris, and given 
him a safeguard against arrest by the police. I wish I could add 
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that he is improved in character as in position. He looks well 
enough, is richly dressed, and has for companions two young men 
of rank, the Comte de Horn and the Chevalier d’Etampes—but, 
like Raoul himself, they have both a dissolute air.” 

“Had you any private conversation with Raoul, papa?” asked 
Colombe. 

“Not much, but enough to convince me he is unchanged. 
During the brief interview I had with him, his sole object was to 
extort money from me, and were I weak enough to yield, as I 
once did, his demands would increase. What sin have I com- 
mitted,” he added, with a groan, “that I should be cursed with 
such a son? He has been the bane of my life, and now that I 
have raised myself from the miserable condition in which he 
plunged me by his infamous conduct, he comes to destroy my 

ace |” 

And he turned away, and buried his face in his hands. 

After a pause he added, in a voice of anguish, “The unnatural 
wretch will bring shame and sorrow upon me. He has already 
broken his mother’s heart, and he will break mine.” 

“ Be comforted, father, and think no more of him. It is 
well for us that he has changed his name.” 

“Better if he had changed his nature,” cried Laborde, “ but 
the Ethiop might as-well seek to alter his hue as Raoul'to become 
honest. He has fastened himself upon Cossard, and, like a blood- 


sucker, will not drop off till the veins of his victim are emptied.” 
“If you really believe this, father, it is your duty to warn M. 
Cossard,” said Colombe. “If you do not like the task, leave it: 


“No, no—not yet,” cried Laborde, liastily. “When you are 
married you can tell all to your husband.” 

“ But M. Cossard ought to know it now,” said Colombe. 

“TI peremptorily forbid you to speak to him on the subject,” 
cried her father. “Colombe, there must be no further delay in 
your marriage. Raoul’s reappearance renders this necessary. When 
you are settled, I shall feel easy.” 

Before Colombe could return an answer, a lacquey in a rich 
livery entered, and told Laborde that. Lady Catherine Law would 
be glad to speak with him. On this, Laborde arose, and bidding 
his daughter think over what he had said to her, he followed the 
lacquey to a large and superbly-furnished salon, in which he found 
Lady Catherine alone. 

Her ladyship, as we have already mentioned, still retained her 
goo looks, and full effect was given to her stately and imposing 
figure by the magnificent attire in which she was arrayed. She 
did not rise on Laborde’s entrance, but received him graciously, 
yet with a certain distance and haughtiness. 

“JI have sent for you, M. Laborde,” she observed, “ because I 
have a few words to say in reference to Colombe. You know how 
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fondly attached I am to her. It is not saying too much to assert 
that dons her as well as my own daughter.” 

“Your ladyship need not give me that assurance,” said Laborde, 
who did not like this commencement, and suspected what was 
coming. “ You have fully proved it.” 

“Tam about to prove it more strongly now,” rejoined Lady 
Catherine. “The marriage agreed upon between Colombe and 
M. Cossard offers some advantages, but I begin to think it ought 
not to take place.” 

“ Ah! now it comes,” thought Laborde. “ Even if I concurred 
with your ladyship in opinion—and I am obliged to differ from 
you—the affair has proceeded too far to be broken off,” he added, 
aloud. “I cannot, in honour, retreat.” 

“T see the difficulty, but, where Colombe’s happiness is at stake, 
no other consideration ought to have weight. She has made no 
complaint to me, but I am sure she suffers greatly, and I am 
equally sure her recent illness is attributable to this cause. You 
cannot desire to force her inclinations, and make her miserable.” 

“Certainly not, miladi,” replied Laborde. “I am satisfied I 
am promoting her happiness by giving her to a worthy man, and 
I am supported in my opinion by M. Law, who highly approves 
the match, and has more than once told me that I may esteem 
myself singularly fortunate in marrying my daughter so well.” 

“Tam quite aware that my husband approves the match,” re- 
turned Lady Catherine, “ om so should I, if I thought Colombe 
would be happy—but I do not. You must give her another 
month’s respite, M. Laborde.” 

“J don’t see how I can do so, miladi. M. Cossard is growing 
impatient. Indeed, for many reasons, I am anxious to hasten on 
the marriage rather than delay it. I have just told Colombe so.” 


“M. Laborde,” said Lady Catherine, “the marriage must be 
postponed for a month.” 


“ Impossible, miladi.” 

“ But I say it must,” she rejoined, in a tone that did not admit 
of dispute. “ During that time I will exert all the influence I pos- 
sess over Colombe to reconcile her to the match.” 

“Tam under too many obligations to your ladyship to refuse 
any request you may make of me,” replied Laborde, “ but I fear 
Colombe will be just as reluctant to fulfil her engagement a month 
hence as she is now.” 

“T think I can promise that she will be prepared to ebey you,” 
rejoined Lady Catherine. “ But you must be aware that her heart 
has been given to another.” 


“TI hoped she had long since conquered her silly passion for 
Evelyn Harcourt,” said Laborde. -_ 
“She has striven hard to do so, but unsuccessfully,” replied 


Lady Catherine. “Tell me, M. Laborde, what is your objection 
to that young man?” 
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“T have no particular objection to him, miladi, except that he is 

“ But you are rich enough to make your daughter happy by 

giving her to the only person she can love?” 

“My word is pledged to M. Cossard, and is irrevocable. But 
even if this engagement did not subsist, I would not give my 
daughter to Evelyn Harcourt. I accede to your ladyship’s request 
to postpone the marriage for a month, but, at the expiration of 
that time, it must take place, and I rely upon your kind promise 
to prepare Colombe for it.” 

ith this he bowed, and quitted the room. 

“ Poor Colombe!” sighed Lady Catherine, as she was left alone. 
“She must not be thus sacrificed. M. Law supports this odious 
Cossard, and desires me not to interfere, but in a case like this I 
shall not heed the injunction. If I can hinder it, the marriage 


shall not take place.” 
IX. 


HOW EVELYN BECAME A SPECULATOR. 


CoLomBE was alone in a large and superbly-furnished salon in 
the Hétel Law, when, to her infinite surprise, Evelyn Harcourt 
was announced. 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he said, as soon as the lacquey re- 
tired, “I am permitted by Lady Catherine Law thus to present 
myself. Iam about to return to England, and have come to take 
leave of you—perhaps for ever!” he added, with irrepressible 
emotion. 

“ Are you returning to England?” said Colombe, scarcely able 
to control the agitation caused by this unlooked-for announcement. 
“T thought you preferred Paris to London. You told me so, I 
remember.” 

“ At that time I did prefer it,” he replied; “and if those days 
could be revived, I should prefer it still. But they are gone, and 
all that made this city so bright and pleasant to me is fled. 
have relinquished my post as attaché to Lord Stair, and, though 
he is unwilling to accept my resignation, I shall go. With change 
of scene I may possibly regain the happiness I have lost.” 

“ Are you unhappy, then?” said Colombe. 

“Can you ask it?” he replied, bitterly. “Can you suppose that 
under the circumstances in which I am placed I can be otherwise 
than wretched—most wretched? Do you imagine I can forget the 
past? But what is my misery to you? You heed it not. You 
have ceased to think of me.” 

“Tt is cruel in you to say so, Evelyn,” she rejoined. “ You well 
know I can never cease to take the deepest interest in you.” 

“ Excuse me, mademoiselle. I am unable to credit what you 
say. If you really cared for me, you could not have acted as you 
have done. But it is neither to reproach you, nor to move your 
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compassion by referring to my own sufferings, that I am come 
here now. I simply wished to bid you farewell before my de- 
parture. May you be happy, Colombe!” . 

“Oh! do not distress me thus!” she cried, entirely losing her 
= “or you will break my heart. Why should you leave 

aris?” 

“Because I could not bear to see you wedded to another. I 
must fly before the ceremony takes place.” 

“But it may never take place,” ihe remarked. 

“What do I hear?” he exclaimed. “Is there a chance that 
this hateful marriage may be broker off ? I thought it inevitable. 
Are you not plighted to this man? Do not awaken hopes that 
may never be realised. By dooming me to fresh disappointment 
you will render my anguish insupportable. Oh! Colombe, are 
you not irrevocably bound to Cossard?” 

i “T am not,” she replied, firmly. “And I never will marry 
im.” 

Transported with joy, Evelyn threw himself on his knee before 
her, and pressed her hand to his lips. 

“You have changed my whole existence by a word,” he cried, 
as he rose to his.feet. “This decides me. I will stay—I will not 
leave Paris. As soon as you permit me to do so, I will ask your 
hand from your father.” 

“You will ask it in vain,” she replied. “My father is resolved 
to marry me to a millionnaire. He has told me so repeatedly of 
late. Were you rich, you might possibly gain his consent, but as 
it is, he will not listen to you.” 

“ Then I will become rich,” cried Evelyn. “In these days for- 
tunes are made in an incredibly short space of time. I will go to the 
Rue Quincampoix, and speculate as others do. If I prosper, you 
will soon see me again. If 1 do not reappear in a few days, you 
will understand what has happened.” 

“Since you are resolved to speculate, I can assist you,” said Co- 
lombe. “I have a hundred shares in the Compagnie d’Occident, 
which were given to me by Lady Catherine Law. You shall 
have them.” 

“T cannot accept the gift—even from you, Colombe,” he re- 
plied, reddening. 

“Tf your pride will not allow you to accept them, you can buy 
them,” she said. 

“ But I have not a hundred thousand livres,” he rejoined. 

“That is not what I meant,” she said. And, unlocking a 
casket which stood upon the table, she took a porte-feuille from it. 
“This pocket-book contains the shares,” she added, giving it to 
him. “ You must sell fifty for me at a thousand livres the share. 
All above that amount is to be yours. Are you content?” 

“T will do as you tell me,” he rejoined. “But there will be 
fifty left. What must I do with them?” 
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“ Keep them,” she returned. “ They are certain to rise in value. 
But understand, sell for what they may hereafter, you are only to 
account to me for their present price. No objections—unless you 
would offend me.” 

Before Evelyn could return an answer, the door was opened, and 
Lady Catherine Law and M. Cossard entered. 

While saluting Colombe, Cossard took her hand and raised it 
to his lips—a ceremony to which she evidently submitted with a 
very ill grace. This done, he addressed himself to Evelyn, and 
after bowing to him with formal politeness, observed, 

“Lady Catherine Law tells me we are about to lose you, M. 
Harcourt. You mean to return to England, I believe?” 

“ My plans are unuecided, sir,” replied Harcourt. “ Perhaps I 
may stay a few weeks longer.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Cossard, whose looks belied his 
words. “I have just brought Lady Catherine a very important 
piece of intelligence, which you will be pleased to hear,” he added. 
“The power and extent of our Company has this day been ex- 
traordinarily augmented. Already we possessed America, and now 
we have Asia and Africa. Without exaggeration, I may say the 
whole ocean belongs to us, since we have the monopoly of the 
world’s commerce.” 

“ How can this be, sir, may I venture to ask?” inquired Evelyn. 

“'To make the matter clear to you,” replied Cossard, “I must 
explain that up to this period the monopoly of the East Indian trade 
has belonged to the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, established b 
Colbert in 1664, but its affairs having been badly administered, 
its commerce has languished for many years, and the enterprise 
would most probably have been abandoned, if M. Law, who 
felt the importance of the Indes Orientales, had not solicited its 
concession from the Regent, engaging to pay the debts of the com- 

any, and actively carry on its trade. This very day, as I have 
intimated, Colbert’s company has been dissolved, and the monopoly, 
with all its rights and privileges, assigned to M. Law. An im- 
mediate amalgamation will be made between the Orient and the 
Occident, and the latter will henceforth be denominated the Com- 
pagnie des Indes.” 

“A proud designation indeed!” exclaimed Evelyn. “Con- 
ducted by M. Law, the enterprise cannot fail of success.” 

“ By this new and great acquisition,” pursued Cossard, “ M. 
Law will have the sole right of trading with all the ports of the 
Pacific Ocean, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 
Magellan. Furthermore, he will have the exclusive right of 
trading with the East Indies, Mogul, Persia, Siam, China, and 
Japan, of visiting the coasts of the Red Sea, and of frequenting 
the Isles of Madagascar, Bourbon, and France.. As you must be 
aware, he had previously purchased the Company of Senegal, 
which gave him the sole right of buying slaves, hides, elephants’ 
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tusks, and gold-dust, from Cape Bianco to Sierra Leone. I have 
not, therefore, affirmed too much in a that the Compagnie 
des Indes will monopolise the trade of the whole world.” 

“ An immense monopoly indeed!” exclaimed Evelyn. “ But 
an enormous capital will be required to pay the debts of the 
dissolved company and carry on its trade.” 

“Many millions, no doubt; but M. Law will easily find the 
amount,” replied Cossard. 

. “Tam curious to know in what way?” said Evelyn. 

“T will tell you, for there is no secret about it, as the edict will 

be published to-morrow,” returned Cossard. “M. Law is em- 

owered by the Regent to issue fifty thousand new shares of five 
Sasidesd livres each, payable in specie, by which a fund of twenty- 
five millions will be secured.” 

“ Provided all the shares are sold,” remarked Evelyn. 

“Of that there is no fear,” rejomed Cossard. “ The difficult 
will be to procure them, as you will find if you make the experi- 
ment. The shares of the Occident are already above par. ‘Those 
of the new company will soon be in the same position. Before a 
month, I believe they will have doubled or trebled in value. Now 
mark well what I am going to tell you. M. Law is about to issue 
a decree which will have an extraordinary effect upon the original 
shares of the Occident, and cause them to be run after with the 
greatest avidity. ‘To entitle a speculator to subscribe for one new 
share, he must possess four old \ aoe The result of this must ne- 
cessarily be to increase enormously the value of the old shares, and 
the person who holds many of them may think himself lucky. 
For example, the possessor of a hundred will be able to realise two 
hundred thousand livres.” 


“You hear that,” remarked Colombe, in a low voice, to 
Evelyn. 

“ On the publication of this decree,” observed Cossard, with a 
laugh, “ the actions d’Occident will be termed les Méres, and the 
new shares les Filles—ha! ha!” 

“ Very appropriate designations,” observed Evelyn. “ Appa- 
—_ there is a brilliant prospect for the holders of the original 
shares. 

“Magnificent! unequalled!” exclaimed Cossard. “It is a pity 
you have none, M. Harcourt.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. Iam in a condition to subscribe for 
twenty-five new shares.” 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed Cossard, looking surprised 
and annoyed. “How on earth did you contrive to get a hundred 
Occidents?” 

“Never mind how I got them,” replied Evelyn, taking out the 
porte-feuille. “ Here they are.” 

__ “Til give you two hundred thousand livres for them at once, 
if you are inclined to sell,” said Cossard. 
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Evelyn consulted Colombe by a glance, and as she seemed to 
counsel him to accede, he said, “A bargain! For two hundred 
thousand livres they are yours. Pray count the shares,” he added, 
handing him the porte-feuille. 

“All perfectly right,” replied Cossard, examining the actions 
with great spidey. “ The affair can be settled in a moment, for, 
luckily, I happen to have a considerable sum about me.” 

So saying, he produced a large rouleau of billets de banque, and 
after counting the number required, handed them with a polite 
bow to Evelyn. 

“‘ We ought to apologise to the ladies,” he said, “ for transacting 
business in their presence in this manner, but the circumstances 
will plead our excuse.” 

« No apology is necessary, sir,” remarked Lady Catherine Law, 
who had been conversing in a low tone with Colombe while the 
transaction took place. “Iam too much accustomed to incidents 
of this sort to heed them.” . 

“No doubt, miladi, no doubt,” laughed Cossard. 

At this moment the double door of the salon was thrown open 
by a couple of splendidly-attired lacqueys, while M. Thierry, the 
major-domo, in a loud voice announced his Highness the Duc de 
Bourbon and the Marquise de Prie. 


X. 


ADVICE FROM A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


As these distinguished persons entered, Lady Catherine ad- 
vanced to meet them, and received them with great ceremony. 
Before these formalities were concluded, Law himself made his 
appearance, evidently to the great satisfaction of the duke, who, 
it turned out, desired to subscribe for a large number of shares in 
the new Compagnie des Indes. Law professed himself most 
anxious to oblige his highness, but said so many actions had been 
allotted in the first instance to the Regent, that he had but a few 
at his own disposal. 

“But, if I recollect right, monseigneur,” he said, “ you have 
eight hundred shares in the Occident. These will entitle you to sub- 
scribe for two hundred filles, as the new actions are to be designated. 
But if I may be permitted to advise your highness, you will only 
subscribe for half that number, and retain four hundred for future 
use. You will find your account in doing so. By judiciously 
negotiating your shares,” he added, in a low voice, “ you ought to 
realise eight or ten millions.” 

“ T will follow your advice, M. Law,” said the duke. 

_“M. Law,” said the Marquise de Prie, “I understand you have 
given your new shares the pretty name of jfilles. 1 should not 
object to a large family of this sort—not even to a hundred jilles.” 
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“But, Madame la Marquise,” rejoined: Law, “by our arrange- 
ments, one mother can only have four daughters. Consequently, 
you will require four hundred méres to. produce a hundred (filles, 
and, I am sorry to say, they are not to be had.” 

+ “But I shall go distracted if I do not get some,” cried the mar- 
chioness. “You must let rhe have a hundred.” 

“T am extremely sorry, madame, but it is out of my power to 
oblige you,” said Law. “M. Cossard, one of our directors, will 
tell you that the méres are now worth a hundred per cent. 
premium.” 

“You won’t obtain them at that price from any broker in the 
Rue Quincampoix, Madame la Marquise,” said Cossard. “ But I 
have a hundred which I will sell for four hundred thousand 
livres.” 

“ They are mine at the price,” cried the marchioness, eagerly. 
“ Have you got them with you?” 

“ Here they are, Madame la Marquise,” replied Cossard, pro- 
ducing the porte-feuille. “Pray count them, madame—pray 
count them.” 

“T trust to your honour, sir,” she cried. “Iam sure you would 
not deceive me. M. le Duc, be pleased to pay M. Cossard four 
hundred thousand livres.” 

“Diable!” exclaimed the duke, testily, “it is a large sum. I 
have not so much about me.” 

“ My porte-feuille is at your service, madame,” said Law. 

“ You are excessively obliging, M. Law,” she replied. “ Do me 


the great favour to pay M. Cossard, and M. le Duc will repay 
ou. 


“Don’t repay: me, madame, for a month,” said Law, “and in 
that time: L hope you will have trebled or quadrupled the amount 
you have borrowed.” 

“You transact business en grand seigneur, M. Law,” said the 
marchioness, smiling. “ And now I must have a word with you, 
mignonne,” she added, taking Colombe aside. “ How is it that I 
find M. Harcourt here?” she added, in a low voice. “ Has any 
change taken place in the marriage arrangements, eh?” 

“No, madame,” replied Colombe. My father continues in- 
flexible, but I am een not to marry M. Cossard.” 

“ Reflect a little before you come to that decision, child,” re- 
ee the marchioness. ‘ You know I love you dearly, and may 

lieve me when I say, it will be best to yield obedience to 
your father’s injunctions.” 

“ And marry M. Cossard! Impossible, Madame la Marquise.” 

“ Listen to me, Colombe. This Cossard, whom you would cast 
away, will make an excellent. husband. I have spoken to M. 
Law about him, and he assures me he is samen rich—rich 
enough to buy a title—so your position in society will be assured. 
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You will tell me you cannot bear him—that you love another— 
that you will be miserable, and so forth. Sottises! No young 
and beautiful woman, with a rich husband, can be unhappy. 
you don’t agree with me now, you will do so hereafter.” 

“You employ the same arguments as my father, Madame la 
Marquise, and I must reply to you as I did to him, that I do not 
care for money.” 

“You fancy not, my dear child,” rejoined the marchioness; 
“but you are entirely mistaken. I had once such silly ideas 
myself, but they have long since flown. Believe me, M. Cossard 
is the husband for you. To M. Harcourt I have several objections. 
I won’t specify them now,:but I am sure he.wouldn’t make you 
happy. He will never be devoted to you.” © 

“You judge him as my father judges him—from report,” said 
Colombe. 

“No, I judge him from what I have seen,” rejoined the mar- 
chioness. ‘TI could never forgive perfidy in a lover. I remem- 
ber how passionately enamoured he was of the Duchesse de Berri. 
And if death had not snatched her away he would still be bound 
in her fetters.” 

“ Don’t speak of her, I pray you, madame,” said Colombe, be- 
coming agitated. “I would willingly forget the pain she caused me.” 

“Perhaps you will try to persuade me you were grieved by her 
death?” said the marchioness, rather maliciously. 

“T was indeed grieved that one so beautiful and highly gifted 
should perish in her pride,” replied Colombe. “ The duchess had 
caused me great anguish, but, when I heard she was no more, 
my heart instantly melted, and I forgave her all.” 

“T cannot lay claim to so much arniability,” rejoined the mar- 
chioness. “ However, we will say no more about the poor duchess; 
but, I am bound to add, she is not the only one of the court 
beauties who has captivated your fickle M. Harcourt.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Gdvaiee her agitation increasing. 

“T won’t pain you by any disclosures,” said the marchioness; 
“but I advise you to think twice before you abandon M. Cossard 
for one on the stability of whose affection you can have no sort of 
dependence.” 

“T begin to think you are right,” sighed Colombe. “ After all, 
it would have been better if he had returned to England.” 

“ Far better for you, undoubtedly,” said the marchioness. “ And 
so you have foolishly persuaded him to stay?” 

olombe made no reply. 

At this juncture, Thierry suddenly entered, and informed Law 
that his royal highness the Regent had just arrived, and was 
alighting from his carriage. 

“Pray excuse me, M. le Duc. I fly to receive his highness!” 
cried Law, hastily quitting the room. 


XI. 
OF THE CONGRATULATORY VISIT PAID BY THE REGENT TO LADY CATHERINE LAW. 


Law found the Regent in the vestibule, and, after expressing 
his great gratification at the honour conferred upon him, he cere- — 
moniously conducted his illustrious visitor to the salon in which 
he had left Lady Catherine Law and the rest of the company. 

Nothing could be more affable than the Regent’s deportment to- 
wards Lady Catherine, and, after graciously returning the reve- 
rences paid him by.the others, he said: 

“T have come, Lady Catherine, to offer you, in person, my 
congratulations on the wonderful success that has attended your 
husband’s great financial operations. He has achieved what no 
minister of finance has been able to accomplish—he saved us from 
ruin—and restored the country to a state of unexampled prosperity.” 

Highly gratified, as may well be supposed, Lady Catherine ac- 
knowledged the compliment in suitable terms, and, when she had 
done, Law likewise expressed his thanks: 

“ Your highness has been pleased to give me credit for what I 
have done,” he said, “but my operations have only just com- 
menced. I hope to put the country in a higher position than it 
has ever yet attained, and enable it to give the law to the rest of 
the world.’ There shall be but one great kingdom in Europe— 
France —and one great city, Paris.” 

“ Ainsi soit il!” exclaimed the Regent, well pleased. 

‘If you go on as you have begun, M. Law,” remarked the Duc 
de Bourbon, “ you will be able to ruin the credit of England 
whenever you please, break its banks, and annihilate its great 
East India Company.” 

“If I cannot do all this, M. le Duc, I can, at all events, brin 
down the English East India stock,” replied Law, laughing; “an 
that I engage to do, as soon as the Compagnie des Indes 1s in full 
operation.” 

“You forget, M. Law, that there is an Englishman present,” 
remarked the good-natured Regent, glancing at Evelyn. “ Your 
determination cannot be very agreeable to him.” 

“I do not feel any great uneasiness, monseigneur,” replied 
Evelyn, who overheard the remark. “Our East India directors, 
I fancy, will know how to take care of themselves. But I began 
to think M. Law had forgotten his native land.” 

“Ma foi! my interests are so identified with those of France, 
that I am at heart a Frenchman,” rejoined Law. 

“We must make you one,” said the Regent. “There is but 
one difficulty—your religion.” 


_ “ And that is insuperable, monseigneur,” observed Lady Cathe- 
rine. 
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hag Regent cast a significant glance at Law, but made no re- 
mark. 

“ Surely that charming face is not unknown to me!” pursued the 
prince, for the first time noticing Colombe, who was standing near 
the Marquise de Prie. “Is it not Mademoiselle Laborde?” 

“ Your highness has an excellent memory where a pretty face is 
concerned,” replied Law, presenting Colombe, who blushed deeply 
as she bent to the Regent. “ Mademoiselle Laborde is about to 
be married very shortly.” 

“ Ah! indeed. Accept my congratulations, mademoiselle,” said 
the Regent. “ And pray who is the fortunate individual?” 

“This gentleman, monseigneur,” replied Law, presenting Cos- 
sard, “a Sonne of the Compagnie des Indes, and,” he added, in 
a lower voice, “a millionnaire.” 

“ Ah! I understand,” returned the Regent. “You are much 
to be envied, M. Cossard,” he continued. “ You will have the 
fairest wife in all Paris.” 

“ Ah! monseigneur, you overwhelm me,” returned Cossard, 
enchanted, and bowing to the ground. 

“ But you must not shut her up,” pursued the Regent. “You 
must bring her to the Palais Royal—she will be the brightest 
ornament of the court. I say it in all sincerity, for there is no one 
to compare to her. You are reputed to be very rich, M. Cossard. 
You ought to buy lands which will give you a title, and so add 
to your lovely wife’s éclat.” 

“T am already in treaty for a chateau and barony in Normandy, 
monseigneur,” replied Cossard. 
“ You cannot do better. Permit me a word with your fiancée.” 

At this intimation all the company retired, leaving Colombe 
standing near the Regent. 

“T hope soon to see you at the Palais Royal,” he said, taking 
her hand, and regarding her steadfastly. “I need not tell you that 
you are still mistress of my heart.” 

“Do not treat me thus, monseigneur, I beseech you,” she re- 
joined. “TI cannot listen to such language even from you, and if 
you persist in it I must withdraw.” 

. No, you must hear what I have to say to you,” he rejoined, 
detaining her. “You are more beautiful than ever, Colombe. 
You must—you shall be mine.” 

“ Cease !—cease, I implore you, monseigneur,” she cried. 

“ Not till you promise compliance,” he rejoined. 

“T can promise nothing, save that I will never willingly appear 
at the Palais Royal,” cried Colombe. “In the name of one who 
once succoured me at a moment like this, and who I feel would 
succour me now, if she could—in the name of the daughter you 
have lost, monseigneur, I beseech you to desist.” 

“No more !—say no more,” cried the Regent, releasing her and 
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utting his hand to his breast, as if to control a sudden pang. “ You 
ove cut me to the heart by that cruel allusion.” 

“Forgive me, monseigneur. I do not desire to wound your 
feelings, nor to revive your grief, but I make this appeal, know- 
ing you cannot resist it.” 

“You are right, mademoiselle—I cannot,” he said, in a tone of 
deep emotion. “The Duchesse de Berri loved you, and would 
have guarded you—nay, she guards you still.” 

“Oh! thanks, monseigneur !—In her name, thanks!” 

“ Let me ask you a question, which she would have asked you, 
mademoiselle,” said the Regent, after a moment’s pause, in a more 
serious tone than he had hitherto adopted. “And answer me as 
you would have answered her. Why are you about to make this 
mercenary match? Why do you throw away your charms on an 
imbecile like this Cossard? You deserve a better fate.” 

“M. Cossard is my father’s choice, not mine, monseigneur,” she 
replied. 

“ But you have consented to marry him?” 

“True, monseigneur, but I have never ceased to regret that I 
did so.” 

“Your words would seem to imply that you love another. Nay, 
do not attempt disguise. I can read your secret in your looks, 
You love that young Englishman, M. Harcourt. Perhaps in a 
moment of jealousy you have given this rash promise to Cossard? ’ 

“Your highness has divined the truth,” she replied. 

* Allons, courage!” he exclaimed. “ It is not too late to remedy 
the error. I dare say M. Law can get you out of the difficulty.” 

“T am sure he can, monseigneur,” she replied. “A word to 
him from your highness will suffice.” 

“ Then it shall not be left unsaid,” he replied, graciously. 

Warmly expressing her gratitude, Colombe then retired, and, 
as she withdrew, the Regent mentally ejaculated, “ Morbleu! 
it is a pity to lose so charming a creature, but the appeal she made 
‘was irresistible. I must save her from that abominable roturier, 
though it will cost me an‘effort to give her to her lover. How- 
ever, she has my promise.” Then motioning Evelyn to ap- 
proach, he addressed him very affably, remarking that he had 
not seen him of late at the Palais Royal. “I suppose you have 
not escaped the prevailing fever, M. Harcourt,” he added, “ but 
are deeply engaged in the game of speculation at which all are 
now playing? ir you are lucky, you may become a millionnaire, 
like M. Cossard,” 

“ There is but little chance of that, I fear, monseigneur,” replied 
Evelyn.. “ However, I shall try.” 

* Let me hear how you get on,” said the Regent. “ And if 
you want advice,” he added, in a significant tone, “ do not hesitate 
to apply to M. Law. I will speak to him in your behalf.” 

velyn bowed gratefully and retired. 
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After a brief conversation with Lady Catherine Law, the Regent 
terminated his visit, and was ceremoniously conducted to his car- 
riage by Law. Just before entering the vehicle, he remarked to 
Law, “ If you have an opportunity of serving your young country- 
man, M. Harcourt, I beg you not to neglect it.” 

“T should be happy to serve him on his own account, mon- 
seigneur, for I like him,” replied Law. “ But, recommended by 

our highness, he has a double claim on my attention. Be assured. 
won't forget him.” 

“ Let me make myself clear,” said the Regent; “I want him to 
marry Colombe Laborde.” 

“ But your highness is aware she is promised to M. Cossard. 
Her father’s wend is pledged to that gentleman. The match can- 
not be broken off.” 

“But Colombe detests the husband her father has chosen for 
her. She told me so herself just now.” 

“Ma foi, monseigneur! he is a. very good man, M. Cossard, 
and will make her a capital husband. Your highness must excuse 
me. I cannot possibly interfere.” 

“ Very well, then I must take the matter in hand myself,” said 
the Regent. 


And he stepped into his carriage. 


End of the Second Wook. 


Book the Third. 


LA RUE QUINCAMPOIX. 


I. 


THE YOUNG KING AND HIS GOVERNOR. 


One day, at the period we have now reached, when Mr. Law’s 
marvellous system had attained its apogee, a plan of Paris was ex- 
hibited by the Maréchal de Villeroy to the youthful Louis XV. 

“What does your majesty think of it?” inquired Villeroy, 
seeing the young king examine it attentively. 

“Tam looking for the Rue Quincampoix, but cannot find it,” 
replied Louis. 

“ Here itis, sire,” replied the old marshal, pointing with his finger 
towards the centre of the map; “this narrow defile, running be- 
tween the Rue Saint Denis and the Rue Saint Martin, and ex- 
tending, as _ majesty will observe, from the Rue Aubry-le- 
Boucher to the Rue aux Ours.” 


“Ts it possible this can be meant for the famous Rue Quincam- 
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poix?” cried the youthful monarch. “ The street should be twice 
as large, and it ought to have been gilded.” 

“A very shrewd observation, sire,” replied the old courtier, 
bowing and smiling. “ Unquestionably the Rue Quincampoix 
ought to be double its size to accommodate the crowds that dail 
resort to it, and gilding would be highly appropriate. Yet the 
designer of the plan is not to blame. ‘The street is drawn by mea- 
surement. It is a narrow labyrinth, four hundred and fifty feet 
long, and contains under a hundred habitations, some of them 
ancient, but none of any pretension.” 

‘Mon Dieu! you surprise me, M. le Maréchal,” exclaimed Louis. 
“JT thought it must be the finest street in Paris.” 

“It is certainly the most crowded place in your great city, sire,” 
returned Villeroy. “ More money changes hands in the Rue Quin- 
campoix in the course of a day than in all the rest of Paris during a 
week. But in itself the street has little to recommend it to notice. 
It is inhabited almost entirely by Jews, brokers, scriveners, usurers, 
money-changers, and persons of that class. Many of these have now 
parcelled out their habitations, and let each room, from garret to 
cellar, at an exorbitant rent—more than used to be paid for the 
whole house. In all these rooms counters are established at which 
business is done, and some of the bankers, at a loss for accommo- 
dation, have built guérites on the roofs. But I crave your majesty’s 
pardon. You must find these details wearisome.” : 

“On the contrary, M. le Maréchal,” replied the young king, 
“they interest me exceedingly. It is only lately that I have heard 
so much about the Rue Quincampoix.” 

“ Because it is only within the last few months, and since M. 
Law’s extraordinary financial operations have driven all Paris mad, 
that the street has become so famous, or rather, I ought to say, 
so notorious. But it has always been well known, because in- 
habited by money-lenders. The word Quincampoix, I may re- 
mark, if your majesty will excuse my pedantry, is derived from 
the Latin, quinque pagi (five territories), and two or three villages 
in the neighbourhood of Paris are so called. An hotel built by 
the lord of one of these villages gave its name to the street. In the 
latter days of your majesty’s great grandsire, and my sovereign 
and master, Louis XIV,, the billets d’état were somewhat dis- 
credited, and their holders used to flock to the Rue Quincam- 
poix to dispose of them. At that time the street occasionally 
presented a very animated appearance, but nothing to what it does 
now. I happened to be there when the first issue of shares by the 
Compagnie des Indes took place, and I can assure your majesty it 
was a wonderful sight. I was forced hither and thither, against 
my will, by the living stream, bewildered and deafened by the 
cries. All distinction of rank was gone. Nobles, ladies of 
title, lacqueys, priests, cut-purses, cheats of all kinds, were mixed 
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up péle-méle. With some difficulty, and not without the loss of 
my purse and porte-feuille, I extricated myself from the throng, 
and sought refuge in M. Tourton’s bank, where I was detained 
for more than an hour. At either end of the street there are iron 
grilles, which are shut by order of M. de Machault, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of police, from nine at night to six in the morning. As soon 
as the clock strikes nine drums are beaten by the guard stationed 
at these gates, and the crowd is driven out by a patrol. Without 
this precaution, the place would never be at rest. On the occa- 
sion to which I have just referred, all the adjacent streets were 
filled with carriages.” 

“T should like to see the street when thus crowded,” said the 
young king. “I have promised M. Law to go there some day.” 

“ Apparently, M. Law is in great favour with your majesty?” 

“ Yes, I like him very much. Iam always sorry when he quits 
my presence, and that is more than I can say for every one who 
approaches me.” 

“M. Law is an agreeable man, sire, and a very skilful financier, 
but I fear he will do infinite mischief to the community.” 

“ Your opinion of him is very different from that of the Regent, 
who tells me M. Law has saved the country from bankruptcy and 
ruin.. Our coffers were empty, and M. Law has replenished them 
—so the Regent says. Trade was dead, and M. Law has reani- 
mated it. Money was scarce, and it is now plentiful. Many of 
my subjects, who were plunged in misery and want, are now happy 
and prosperous. These benefits have been conferred upon the 
nation, my uncle says, by M. Law. If so, I ought to feel exceed- 
ingly gratefal to him.” 

“This confounded adventurer has obtained greater influence 
over his majesty than I could have —, thought Villeroy. 
“It must be my business to undo it. It is to be hoped that this 
prosperous state of things may last, sire,” he added aloud. 

“ What do you apprehend?” cried the young king, quickly. 

“T fear the brilliant bubble blown by M. Law may burst, sire.” 

“You are unjust to M. Law. You don’t know what he can do. 
My uncle tells me he has undertaken to pay off the state debt of 
fifteen millions.” 

“Oh! he will promise anything, sire. But can he perform his 
promise ?” 

“Yes, I believe he will. And if he does, I shall make. him 
comptroller-general, on my uncle’s recommendation.” 

“Even if M. Law were eligible to the post, sire, which he is 
not, owing to his religion, he would ‘oaks a very indifferent 
minister of finance,” observed Villeroy; “and your majesty would 

0 wrong so to appoint him.” , 
: “Ttis plain you are M. Law’s enemy, M. le Maréchal,” remarked 
ouis. 
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“Not his enemy, sire, but I confess that I distrust him,” responded 

Villeroy. “And I feel bound in duty to caution your majesty 
against him.” 

“My confidence in M. Law is not to be shaken,” replied the 

oung monarch. “But I have something to tell you. The 
om F wishes me to give a ball at the Tuileries to the young 
nobility.” 

“ A charming idea!” exclaimed Villeroy. “Your majesty will 
have an opportunity of seeing the future members of your court. 
I shall be delighted to arrange the féte. I will draw up a pro- 

mme, and submit a list of those whom it may be proper to 

onour with an invitation. None but scions of the nobility can be 
your majesty’s guests.” 

“Two exceptions must be made—Mademoiselle Law and her 
brother.” 

“T am astounded, sire. I understood this was to be a ball given 
to the young nobility.” 

“You understood aright, M. le Maréchal.” 

“Then permit me to observe, sire, that Mademoiselle Law and 
her brother are inadmissible.” 

“Permit me, in my turn, to observe, M. le Maréchal, that I 
have already invited them.” 

“How! invited them? I fear the step will give great offence 
to your — noblesse, sire, and it will surprise me if Mademoiselle 
Law and her brother pass a very pleasant evening.” 

“ Any affront to them will be an affront to me, and I shall resent 
it, and so I am sure will my uncle the Regent,” returned the 
young king, with dignity. 

“T hope nothing of the kind may occur, sire, and I will do my 
best to prevent it; but I cannot control others.” 

“T will take care of my guests,” said Louis, with spirit. “If 
no one else will dance with Mademoiselle Law, I will dance with 
her the whole evening, and the Regent, I am sure, will find 
partners for her brother.” 

“ Opposition will only irritate him, so I must concede,” thought 
Villeroy. “ But the ball shall not take place—on that I am deter- 
mined. Your majesty’s wishes are law to me,” he added aloud. 
“When is the ball to take place?” 

“T shall fix the day with the Regent,” replied Louis. “ He will 
be here presently with M. Law.” 

“Again M, Law!” mentally ejaculated Villeroy. “ Perdition 
take him!” 

“ At the same time,” pursued the young king, “I shall ask my 
uncle to take me to the Rue Quincampoix. M. Law will attend 


us 


“ As your governor, sire, it will be my duty to attend you,” re- 
marked Villeroy. “I cannot be left out.” 
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“T have no wish to leave you out,” said Louis; “but I must 
have M. Law.” 

“ But, sire, his attendance will be quite superfluous. I can ex- 
plain everything to you.” . 

“T don’t doubt it,” replied Louis. “But M. Law, and no one 
else, shall be my cicerone.” 


II. 


THE MISSISSIPPIANS. 


Art this epoch there was no Exchange in Paris, as at London 
and Amsterdam, to which merchants, dealers, bankers, and fo- 
reigners could resort, though Law intended to build one, and 
with that view had purchased six large houses in the Rue 
Vivienne, lying between the garden of the Hétel Mazarin and the 
Rue Colbert. These habitations were to have been pulled down 
and a splendid structure erected on their site, which should com- 
= the Exchange and the Post-office, then situated in the Rue 

ourdonnais, but, unluckily, the design was frustrated. 

As there was no Exchange, there were no regular stockbrokers, 
and this business was transacted by the bankers, money-dealers, 
discounters and scriveners, established in the Rue Quincampoix. 
Here it was, a few years previously, that the discredited billets 
d’état had been bought and sold, and a greal deal of business was 
done in this way; but it was on the establishment of the Com- 
ay d’Occident, and the issue of its shares, that the street first 

gan to assume the character of an Exchange. When the Anti- 
System commenced the speculators were doubled in number, 
and the spirit of gambling, which afterwards burnt with such 
unparalleled fury, was fairly kindled. At this time the jobbers 
divided themselves into two parties—one supporting Law, and 
the other the fréres Paris. 

For a brief period, owing to the dexterous management of its 
directors, the Anti-System had the advantage, and it was the opinion 
of many shrewd speculators that Law would be defeated, but they 
knew not with whom they had to deal. The aspect of affairs was 
totally changed, when, the Orient being incorporated with the 
Occident, Law was enabled to give to his company the proud de- 
signation of Compagnie des Indes. It was then that the wonderful 
resources of his genius became manifest, and his opponents found, 
to their dismay, that they could no longer compete with him. 

The issue of the fifty thousand new shares, which were designated 
les Filles, produced an extraordinary effect. The subscription was at 
once filled up, and such was the ardour of the Mississippians, as 
the jobbers in the Rue Quincampoix were styled, to purchase 
them, that they speedily rose to two hundred per cent., throwing 
the shares of the esas Générales completely into the shade. 
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Determined to crush his rivals, Law next joined to the enormous 
privileges already enjoyed by the Compagnie des Indes the ad- 
ministration of the Mint, which he purchased from the govern- 
ment for nine years, at the price of fifty millions. This important 
acquisition, which materially tended to consolidate his power, en- 
= him to issue fifty thousand more actions at five hundred livres 
each. 

The issue of these shares, which were designated les Petites 
Filles, created a perfect fureur among the Mississippians, and it 
was at this juncture that the vast crowds we have described 
began to assemble daily in the Rue Quincampoix. Driven almost 
to despair, the supporters of the. Anti-System sought to strike a 
heavy blow against Law by presenting for payment a vast number 
of billets de banque, which they had collected for the purpose. 
But Law, warned of their design, issued a decree reducing the 
value of specie from that day, so that the mischievous schemers, 
among whom were D’Argenson and the Prince de Conti, were 
checkmated. 

Justly indignant, Law took speedy and severe vengeance upon 
his adversaries. He proposed to the Regent to take on lease the 
whole of the Fermes Générales, and to lend the government 
twelve hundred millions at three per cent., to be employed in 
paying off the state-creditors. This offer was accepted, and D’Ar- 
genson, who was not even consulted in the affair, was compelled, 
to his infinite rage and mortification, to annul the contract he had 
entered into with the fréres Paris, and so give with his own hand 
the coup-de-grace to the Anti-System. 

Thus Law’s triumph was complete. By a subsequent arrange- 
ment, the loan to the state was raised to fifteen hundred millions. 

This financial revolution was accomplished in a wonderfully 
short space of time by a series of ordinances, so contrived by Law 
as to throw the Mississippians in a perfect state of frenzy. The ope- 
ration was conducted in this manner. Warrants were delivered by 
the government to its creditors, made payable by the Compagnie 
des Indes. On his part, Law commenced by issuing a hundred 
thousand new shares of the nominal value of five hundred livres 
each, but reserving to himself a premium equal to that obtained by 
the old shares, which, being a thousand per cent., raised them to 
five thousand livres. These shares, which were called Jes Cing 
Cents, were purchasable in ten payments of five hundred livres 
each. The empressement of the public to procure the Cing 
Cents was prodigious. Never had been anything like it. Every 
one was seized as with a vertigo. There were no conditions, 
as in the case of the Filles and Petites Filles. A share, which 
would ensure a fortune, could be obtained on payment of five 
hundred livres to a cashier of the Compagnie. The public 
avidity seemed insatiable. On the announcement of the sub- 
scription, the Rue Vivienne was filled by a maddened and 
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tumultuous crowd, struggling towards the gates of the Hotel 
Mazarin, which were guarded by a detachment of archers. Not 
only were the bureaux of the cashiers continually besieged, but 
the ante-chambers, the staircases, and the courts of the hotel. 
“During several days and several nights,” says Lemontey, “a 
phalanx advanced towards the bureau of exchange, like a compact 
column, which neither sleep, nor hunger, nor thirst could disperse. 
But, on the fatal ery announcing the delivery of the last subscrip- 
tion, all disappeared.” 

The Hétel Law was beset in like manner, and heavy bribes and 
the most extraordinary stratagems, to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer presently, were resorted to to obtain access to him. 
In like manner, the porters ofthe company received large douceurs 
to enter the names of subscribers, while some persons, disguised 
in Law’s livery, succeeded in obtaining prompt admittance to 
the bureaux. As the price of shares rose from hour to hour, 
so did the fury of the crowd to possess the magic papers in- 
crease. Amid this frenzied excitement, the only tranquil persons 
were the bankers and brokers in the Rue Quincampoix, and they 
were easy because they knew that shares would be brought them, 
which had been indirectly secured by the various employés of the 
company, and which could only be disposed of by their agency. 

An admirable picture of the Rue Quincampoix at this period 
has been given by Duhautchamp, an eye-witness of the scenes 
he has so well described. ‘This famous street,” he says, “ which 
for time out of mind had been the rendezvous of dealers in 
paper, was chosen as a place wherein to hold their meetings by 
those who laboured at the birth of the System, and the bankers, 
since become excessively opulent, began to deal in the shares of 
the Compagnie d’Occident, and those of the Anti-System. In 
this place also were seen flying about the state securities, although 
proscribed because they had not been submitted to the Visa. 
Here also were negotiated the billets d’état, which, notwith- 
standing the reduction they had already undergone at the hands 
of the tribunal, lost half. Formerly these transactions took 
place in the houses and bureaux, but as soon as the opera- 
tions of the System began in earnest, all the Mississippians as- 
sembled publicly and bareheaded in the street. Law’s first steps 
having excited opposite opinions, they began by talking over the 
news, incidentally referring to matters of business in imitation of 
the merchants who daily frequent the Exchanges of London and 
Amsterdam. In proportion as the shares of the Compagnie 
@Occident rose in favour these assemblies increased, and the 
amalgamation of the company with that of the Indies still further 
augmented the numbers, but when the Anti-System was despoiled 
of the fermes générales, this event, combined with other surprising 
circumstances that rapidly followed, brought to the place all those 
who had funds as well as those who had not: the former to buy 
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‘and sell ten and twenty times a day, and the latter to practise the 
business of a broker. Others, foreseeing that the ground of this 
street would mount to so high a price that ten feet square would 
fetch the price of a seigneurial territory, seized upon all the houses 
to let as well as apartments, to sub-let them in detail to the stock- 
jobbers, who now rushed thither in a crowd to establish their 
bureaux. This foresight enriched those who turned it to profit, 
The bureaux were let for two, three, and even four hundred livres 
a month, according to size; whence it will be judged what must 
have been the profits of a house containing thirty or forty 
bureaux. All the houses in the Rue Quincampoix and in the 
adjoining streets were divided into bureaux, not excepting even 
the garrets and cellars. A cobbler, who worked under four planks 
set against the garden-wall of the famous banker, Tourton, trans- 
formed his humble shed into a bureau, furnishing it with seats for 
the accommodation of ladies whom curiosity drew to the spot ; 
and finding his idea succeed he abandoned his old business, and 
provided pens and paper for those who conducted their busi- 
ness in his shop, by which means he gained two hundred livres a 
day. The successive movements of the System, joined to the 
feverish agitation of the public, rendered the famous Rue Quin- 
campoix more flourishing than ever. The highest and most 
notable persons in the kingdom might there be seen familiarly 
mingling with the vilest dealers. Nobles did not hesitate to 
exchange their fairest lands for paper; others melted down their 
funds; and ladies brought the produce of their jewels. This strange 
frenzy irritating the cupidity of the great dealers, caused the shares 
to rise with astonishing rapidity. The manner of doing business 
resembled the flux and ebb of the sea. The striking of a clock in 
the bureau of a skilful dealer named Papillon caused the shares 
to rise, because the emissaries and clerks of this personage went 
amongst the crowd and to the different bureaux, asking for shares 
at any price. The public, always ready to follow the stream, did 
the same, alarming those who had previously sold, and who, rejoin- 
ing the throng, hastened to buy again, while the agents of the man- 
cuvre, having accomplished their object, slipped away. Two hours 
later, at the sound of a whistle from the bureau of Fleury, an 
accomplice in the manceuvre, other emissaries went about in all 
directions like the first, offering to sell at any price, until the shares 
fell as quickly as they had risen. This was the ebb. Both move- 
ments were accompanied by a tumultuous roar among the crowd, 
that resembled the noise of waves agitated by the wind.” 

The concourse in the Rue Quincampoix was not entirely com- 
posed of Purisians. Every province of France was there argely 
represented, though it was remarked that the Gascons predominated, 
and, owing to their excitable temperament, were the noisiest and 
most eager speculators. So great was the affluence of strangers to 
Paris at this time that the hotels were filled to overflowing, and 
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hundreds were daily arriving from all parts of the country. All 
the public carriages coming from Marseilles, Lyons, Aix, Bor- 
deaux, Strasbourg, and Brussels were retained for a couple of 
months, and the tickets for the seats disposed of at double or treble 
price. When the System was at its height, it is estimated that 
there were five hundred thousand strangers in Paris, and most 
of these found their way at one time or other to the Rue Quin- 
campoix. The bureaux were kept by Germans, Swiss, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Englishmen, Flemings, or by persons from Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphiny, Normandy, and Lorraine—scarcely one be- 
longed to a Parisian. As the crowd was composed of people of 
all countries all languages were spoken—Dutch, German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian—so that the place was a perfect Babel. 
Many changes have been made in the Rue Quincampoix since 
the period of our story, but it still retains something of its former 
ma aspect. In several of the older houses may be noted 
alconies of iron, very curiously and elaborately wrought, stone 
sculptures, and ponderous oaken doors, studded with broad-headed 
nails, and clamped with iron. All these existed in Law’s time. 
Close to the Rue aux Ours there is a singular old house, standing 
en vedette in the street. This was the residence of M. Tourton, 
the banker. In the reign of Louis Philippe the Rue Quincampoix 
was cut in twain by the Rue Rambuteau. During the construction 
of the broad and magnificent Boulevart de Sébastopol, by M. 
Hausseman, many of the dark and tortuous labyrinths in this 
quarter were swept away; but the Rue Quincampoix was spared. 
It is still the centre of considerable traffic; but instead of the 
bankers, the stockbrokers, and scriyeners of days gone by, its 
present occupants are curriers, confectioners, druggists, dealers in 
wine, and vendors of caoutchouc. 


LAW’S VAST POSSESSIONS. 


Law was now the popular idol. By the vulgar he was reve- 
renced as a pele being. Addresses and petitions were 
showered upon him. Honours of all kinds were paid him. His 
name was coupled with that of the youthful sovereign, and when 
the Academy of Sciences elected him as a member, he was saluted 
on his entrance by shouts of “ Vivent le Roi et Monseigneur Law !” 

All that was distinguished in Paris‘flocked to pay him court, 
and his ante-chambers were more crowded than those of the Palais 
Royal. Adulation the most extraordinary was paid to Lady 
Catherine Law, and if she had been a queen she could scarcely 
have received greater homage than was now constantly paid her 
by ladies of the highest rank. Duchesses and marchionesses, 
on approaching her, made a profound reverence, and kissed 
her hand. Marks of attention equally flattering, and from the 
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same exalted personages, were shown to little Kate Law, and, 
although she was not of an age to marry, several highly important 
offers were made her. Ata magnificent ball given for her by her 
father, and which was attended by the élite of the nobility, 
the first to arrive was the Nuncio, who saluted her as the queen of 
the féte, and kissed her on the forehead. ; 

The manner in which Law was beset amounted to per- 
secution. Ladies of the highest quality passed days and nights 
in his ante-chambers ‘awaiting the opening of his doors, His 
major-domo, Thierry, frequently received a thousand crowns to 
convey a letter to his master, and double the amount if he could 
procure an interview for the writer. . 

Mr. Law still continued to occupy his hotel in the Place Ven- 
déme, but he had greatly embellished it, and now possessed a superb 
- collection of pictures and a noble gallery of sculpture. His enter- 

tainments were frequent, and of regal splendour. 

A portion of his enormous capital had been invested in the pur- 
chase of vast scigneurial properties, fourteen of which he had 
already acquired. The duchy of Mercceur was ceded to him by 
the Princess Dowager of Condé for 870,000 livres, and a bonus 
of 100,000. For the marquisate of Effiat he gave 2,300,000. 
For the earldom of Tancarville and the barony of Hallebose he 
gave 650,000 livres in specie, and 7410 in contingent annuities. 
Besides these he bought the princely domains of Guermande en 
Brie; Roissy (which cost him a million); Saint Germain (which 
cost another million), Domfront, La Marche, and Ligny. Under- 
standing that M. de Novion, President & Mortier, had a fine 
estate to sell, Law paid him a visit, and said, 

“T am told that you ask four hundred thousand livres for your 
estate. Permit me to say that is scarcely a fair price. I offer you 
four hundred and fifty thousand.” 

“Tam charmed with your mode of doing business, M. Law,” 
rejoined De Novion. “But I cannot take advantage of your 
liberality. The estate is yours at the sum I originally named, but 
I must annex one condition to the bargain—a mere trifle, how- 
ever, which cannot possibly affect our arrangement. Instead of 
billets de banque, you shall pay me in louis d’or.” 

Law immediately perceived his drift, but affecting the most 
perfect indifference, replied, 

“You give me an agreeable surprise, M. le Président. Nothing 
is more easy of fulfilment than your condition. You shall have 
the purchase-money in gold as you require.” 

In Paris, besides his private hotel in the Place Venddme, the 
Hotel Mazarin and the six adjacent houses in the Rue Vivienne, 
Law had bought the hotel of the Comte de Tessé fur 150,000 livres; 
the Hétel de Soissons from the Prince de Carignan for 1,400,000 
livres; the Hétel de Rambouillet; and a vast plot of ground near 
the Porte Montmartre, on which he intended to erect the Mint. 
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Among the many important personages who had profited by the 
system, the chief gainer was the Duc de Bourbon, who, favoured in 
every way by Law,'had made twenty millions by the great cou 
‘de-main which occurred on the reimbursement of the rents. tt 
was estimated that the duke’s total profits exceeded sixty millions 
These enormous gains enabled him to pay off all his liabilities, and 
to rebuild Chantilly, and he gave a grand féte to the Regent 
which lasted five days and nights, aa cost five millions. ‘The 
duke was one day boasting of the number of his actions to 
M. Turmenies, when the latter reproved him, by saying, “ Fi, 
monseigneur. One of your great-grandsire’s actions was worth all 
ours.” 

What Dubois gained can only be surmised, but he took what 
he pleased. The Duc d’Antin gained twelve millions, and the 
Prince de Conti became hostile to Law because he was only 
allowed four millions. The Regent’s favourites of both sexes 
received immense sums, and Nocé, the Canillac, and Brancas 
were each gratified with fifty thousand livres. 

Having a richer mine than any in Potosi or Peru ever open to 
him, the Regent, whose prodigality was boundless, applied to it 
without scruple. Law answered all his demands, and as there 
was always a partisan to gain, a mistress to pension, or a favourite 
to enrich, these applications were incessant. In some instances the 
Regent’s munificence was well applied. He bestowed a million upon 
the Hotel Dieu, another on the Hospice Général, and a third on 
the Enfants-Trouvés. Moreover, fifteen hundred thousand livres 
were employed by him in the liberation of prisoners for debt. 


IV. 


A COUPLE OF OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


OnE morning, when Law was alone in his cabinet, occupied with 
a vast pile of letters and papers which had been left for his inspec- 
tion, his major-domo entered, and said two gentlemen were with- 
out who were particularly anxious to have an interview with him. 

“ Why do you interrupt me thus, Thierry?” cried Law, angrily. 
“You know I won’t see any one. I am busy. I am engaged. 
Tell the gentlemen so, They must wait till the doors of the ante- 
chamber are opened if they desire to see me. I will grant no 
private interview.” 

“Possibly monseigneur may feel inclined to make an exception 
in favour of these two gentlemen, when I mention that they are his 
compatriots, and had the honour of his acquaintance some years 
ago in London. They are Sir Terence O’Flaherty and Sir Patrick 
Molloy,” said Thierry, referring to the cards which he carried on 
asalver. “Perhaps monseigneur may recollect them. ‘They are 
rather droll in manner, but the English—begging monseigneur’s 
pardon—are somewhat odd and eccentric.” 
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“Judging from their names, they must be Irishmen, not Eng- 
lishmen,’ observed Law. I don’t remember to have heard of 
them before. However, admit them.” 

Thierry bowed and departed, and shortly afterwards ushered in 
two extraordinary individuals, whose deportment was so ridicu- 
lously grotesque, that the habitual gravity of the stately major- 
domo was greatly disturbed, and he had to beat a precipitate 
retreat in order to avoid laughing outright. 

Both personages were as grand as embroidered velvet coats of 
the latest mode, powdered perukes, laced ruffles and cravats, dia- 
mond-hilted swords, diamond buckles and red-heeled shoes could 
make them, but their uncouth manner and absurd grimaces showed 
they were wholly unaccustomed to such finery. 

Law eyed them with astonishment, and at first with displeasure; 
but suddenly a light seemed to break upon him, and his countenance 
relaxed into a smile. 

“Unless my memory deceives me, we have met before, Sir 
Terence,” he said, addressing the foremost of the two, who still 
continued bowing and scraping, “ but under rather different cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Yer lordship is right,” replied Sir Terence. “The circum- 
stances was sapien different. Then my friend Pat—Sir Patrick, I 
mane—and myself was two poor cheermen, glad to airn a crown, 
and now, thanks to yer lordship, we’ve plenty of bank-notes in our 
— and are able to ride in a gilt coach, with futmen at the 

ack ov it, as proud as the Lord Mayor ov Lunnun.” 

“ By the powers! it was a lucky day for me and Sir Terence 
when we tuk yer hon’r to White’s Coffee-house,” added the other. 
“You towld us then you could teach us how to make a hundred 
guineas out ov one, and we were fools enough not to believe you, 
but now the words has come true. A few guineas has made both 
our fortins.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear of your success,” replied Law. “ But 
pray sit down, and tell me all about it.” 

“T thank your lordship,” replied Sir Terence, “ but Sir Patrick 
and myself couldn’t think of sitting down in your presence. Your 
lordship must know, then, that all Lunnun has bom ringin’ for 
the last six months wi’ your wonderful doings, and in coorse we 
couldn’t help hearin’ ov ’em, so says I to my mate, ‘Pat,’ says I, 
“may I nivir taste usquebaugh agin if the great Mister Laa ‘? 
talk so much about ain’t the jontleman as we used to carry. 
tell you wot it is, Pat, says I, ‘1 mane to go to Paris myself and see 
his re and maybe he'll teach me how to make my fortin.’ 
‘Tll go with you, says he. This was aisier said than done, and we 
might have tarried in Lunnun to this blessed day, but luckily some 
persons ov quality brought us wid them to Paris. Well, to make 
a long story short, on our arrival Pat and I puts our funds together, 
and we finds we have jist ten guineas, and wid this sum we goes to 
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Mister Hopkinson, the English broker in the Rue Quinquagesimy, 
and we buys a share of him, and so makes a start. Before an hour 
we had sold that share for a hundred times what we guv for it, so 
thinkin’ ourselves in a run ov luck, we goes on buyin’ and sellin’ 
all day long, and all next day, and all the day after that, for 
a week. And at the end ov that time we finds ourselves masters 
ov a mint ov money. All this we owes to yer lordship.” 

“ Not so, my good friends; you owe it to your own cleverness.” 

“ Divil a bit could we have made two hundred thousand livres, 
if yer lordship hadn’t set up this wonderful System—a lottery in 
which there’s all prizes and no blanks. Well, having got rich, we 
have set up as jontlemen, have bought the finest clothes and the 
handsomest periwigs to be had for money, have taken grand 
rooms in an Fotel in the Rue Saint Honoré, close by, have bought 
a grand gilt coach, and hired a coachman and a couple of fut- 
men, and, in order to get on in society, have put a handle to our 
names. My friend is Sir Patrick, and I am Sir Terence, at yer 
lordship’s sarvice.” 

“By the powers! we’re so transmogrified by these Mounseers, 
that our own mothers wouldn’t know their sons,” cried Sir Patrick. 
“T am going to take a few lessons in dancin’ and fencin’, and then 
my edication will be complait.” 

“ Well, my good friends, I am very glad to see you,” observed 
Law, “and I must congratulate you once more on your good luck. 
But the best advice on give you is to return to London as 
quickly as you can.” 

“ Lunnon won’t do after Paris,” remarked Sir Terence. “ We 
know when we're well off. We go daily to the Rue Quinqua- 


gesimy, and pick up a few thousand livres, and mighty pleasant 
pastime it is.’ 


-“ Take care some of the brokers there are not too sharp for you 
in the end,” said Law. “Fortunes are just as quickly lost as 
made. And I again strongly recommend you to be content with 
what you have gained, and to take care of it.” 

“ Sich advice sounds strange from yer lordship, who has turned 
all the world crazy wi speculation,” observed Sir Terence. “ But 
we can’t follow it.” 

“ Well, if you get into any difficulties, apply to me,” said Law. 
“ And be upon your guard, for Paris at this moment swarms with 
sharpers and adventurers. And now, my friends,” he added, 
room tel a bell, “you must excuse me for terminating the in- 
terview, but I have many important matters to attend to. I am 
very glad to have seen you, and shall be happy to see you again.” 

“ We won't fail to present ourselves on some other occasion,” 
said Sir Terence, “and we thank yer lordship for the great kind- 


ness and condescension you have shown us.” 


At this moment the major-domo appeared, and, with many — 


grotesque congees, the two knights of Saint Patrick withdrew. 
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V. 
HOW MR. LAW ENGAGED A NEW COACHMAN. 


Law then addressed himself once more to his papers; but he 
was not allowed to remain long undisturbed. Thierry again ap- 
peared, and said: 


“ Hippolyte, the coachman, begs permission to speak with mon- 
seigneur.” 

“Peste take him!” cried Law. “ What does he want with 
me? Send him to my steward, M. le Blanc.” 

“ Perhaps monseigneur will be good enough to hear him. Ap- 
parently, he has a favour to ask.” 


“Yes, a great favour, monseigneur,” said the coachman, who 
had followed Thierry into the room. 

“ Ah! yow are there, Hippolyte,” cried Law. “ Approach, mon 
ami, and tell me what you desire. But how comes it that I find 
you in plain clothes? What have you done with your livery?” 

“TJ am come to ask monseigneur to do me the great favour to 
discharge me,” replied Hippolyte. 

“ Discharge you! No, no, mon ami—anything but that. Iam 
perfectly content with you, and so is Lady Catherine, and you are 
an especial favourite with Mademoiselle Law and my son.” 

“T have always endeavoured to give you satisfaction, monseig- 
neur, and I am proud that my humble services have been appre- 
ciated.” 

“Then what do you complain of ?” cried Law. 

“T don’t complain of anything, monseigneur—far from it,” said 
Hippolyte. “I couldn’t have a better or more generous master. I 
would rather serve monseigneur than the Regent himself.” 

“In that case, why do you desire to leave me? Without compli- 
ment, you are the best coachman in Paris. I cannot part with you. 
If you want higher wages, speak! We shan’t fall out on that 


“ Monseigneur, I repeat I am extremely concerned to leave you. 
But I must go. The fact is, monseigneur, I have borrowed a leaf 
from your book. I have been extremely lucky in my specula- 
tions in the Rue Quincampoix, and am rich enough to keep my 
own carriage.” 

“ Diable! then there is no more to be said. But if you leave me 
thus at a moment’s notice, what the deuce am I to do for a coach- 
man?” 

“ Monseigneur, I would stay, rather than you should be in the 
slightest degree inconvenienced,” replied Hippolyte; “ but I have 


taken care to provide a successor to the siége I have vacated. Will 
it please you to see him?” 
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And as Law nodded, he went to the door, and introduced two 
well-grown men, both evidently of his own late vocation. 

“Voila! Auguste, monseigneur,” he said, indicating the fore- 
most of them. “ He has lived four years with the Duc de Bouillon. 
This young man is André, monseigneur,” pointing to the other. 
“He has lived with the Prince de Soubise. I can confidently re- 
commend them both.” 

“T am obliged to you for your consideration, M. Hippolyte,” 
said Law; “but you have gone beyond the mark. I don’t require 
two coachmen.” 

“Oh! that is quite understood, monseigneur,” returned Hip 
lyte. “Select whichever you prefer. I will take the other.” 

“ Well, then, my choice falls upon André,” said Law. 

“T shall be proud to serve you, monseigneur,” said the for- 
tunate individual, bowing, “and I don’t think you will regret the 
choice you have made.” 

“ Your wages will be the same as those of M. Hippolyte,” said 
Law. “ But you must enter upon your duties at once.” 

“T will explain all to him, monseigneur,” replied the ci-devant 
coachman. 

And, bowing respectfully, he retired with the two candidates for 
the box. 


VI. 


MORE OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


ENTRANCE could not be obtained to the vestibule of the Hotel 
Law without a considerable fee to the tall Swiss porters stationed 
there. Another heavy fee was required by the lacqueys stationed 
at the doors of the ante-chamber; and a third and yet larger fee 
would alone induce the major-domo, Thierry, to convey a message 
to his master. 

When the doors of the ante-chamber were at last opened, the 
scene was most extraordinary. The crowd, consisting almost entirely 
of persons of the highest rank, princes, dukes, peers, marshals, 
generals, prelates, duchesses, peeresses, and other ladies, distin- 
guished for beauty as for birth, who had been waiting for hours, 
all flocked in to pay their court to Law, and solicit shares and 
subscriptions from him. Sometimes the ladies completely sur- 
rounded him, and would not let him go till they had obtaingl 
compliance with their requests. 

Audiences like these, which, as we have said, outshone those 
of the Palais Royal in number and importance of the company, 
might be gratifying to Law’s vanity, but they soon became 
wearisome and almost intolerable, and had it not been to please 
Lady Catherine, he would have put an end to them. 

On the morning when the two Irishmen, by dint of a heavy 
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bribe to Thierry, managed to gain access to Law, there wasa great 
crowd, almost entirely composed of ladies of rank, in the ante- 
chamber. Many of them had come at an early hour, and their 
atience had been severely tried. At last the doors were thrown open 
y Thierry and the other valets, and Law, with Lady Catherine, 
their youthful son, Mademoiselle Law, and Colombe, were dis- 
covered in the inner salon. 

A general rush towards Law was made by the ladies, but he 
checked their advance by exclaiming, “ You are too late, mesdames 
—you are too late. The subscription-list is closed. Not a single 
share is left.” 

At this announcement murmurs of disappointment arose from 
them all, but they were presently consoled by Law, who told them 
that a new issue of shares would be made in a week, and that all 
their names should be placed on the list. 

“ You have only to inscribe them in the visitors’ book before you 
leave, and they shall be transferred to the register,” he said. 

Satisfied by this assurance, they hastened to make their reve- 
rences to Lady Catherine Law, bending before her, and kissing 
her hand as if she were a queen, complimenting Mademoiselle 
Law and Colombe, and bestowing marks of admiration on the 
great financier’s son, then a pretty boy of twelve. This done, 

ey hurried away to inscribe their names as directed—a process 
which could not be accomplished without another fee. 

So anxious were these titled dames to be first on the list, that 
the room was quickly cleared, and at length only one lady was left. 

Though she could no longer be called young, being about the 
same age as Lady Catherine herself, this lady was still very 
handsome, and of distinguished appearance and manner. Her 
attire was of the latest Parisian mode, and of extreme richness, 
but it was easy to see she was an Englishwoman. With her were 
two gentlemen, well dressed and of polished manners, but unmis- 
takably from the same country as herself. 

Voila! une belle dame Anglaise, maman,” whispered Catherine 
Law, as the lady approached. 

Up to this moment, Lady Catherine had paid no attention 
whatever to the lady in question, but she now regarded her, and 
_ the moment she did so, a sudden change came over her countenance. 

On her part, the lady, who. had been led on by one of the gen- 
tlgmen, stood still, and after 2 moment’s pause, during which Lady 
Catherine gazed at her as if she beheld a ghost, she said in low, 
familiar accents, which vibrated through her hearer’s frame, “ Don’t 
you know me, Kate? Don’t you recognise your own Belinda?” 

With an irrepressible cry of surprise and delight, Lady 
Catherine, who was seated on a large fauteuil, sprang to her feet, 
and tenderly embraced her. Still she could scarcely believe that 
she held her long-lost friend in her arms, and once more keenly 
scrutinised her features. 
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“Yes, yes, I can no longer doubt,” she cried. “TI see it is my 
beloved Belinda, whom I have so long mourned as dead. Welcome 
back to life, my dearest friend!—welcome to your ever constant 
Kate, who has never ceased to think of you—never ceased to de- 

lore your supposed tragical fate. Ah! why, dearest Belinda, why 
ave you allowed me to shed so many useless tears? But I am too 
happy now to reproach you. But where is my husband?” 

“He is here,” replied Law, who had been roused by Lady 
Catherine’s cry of astonishment; “and he is as much amazed as 
yourself at this wonderful revival. But are you really alive, 
madam?” he added to Belinda. “ You certainly look like flesh 
and blood, and yet you ought to be a spirit.” 

“You will find me much the same Belinda as of old,” she re- 
plied; “but if you persist in thinking, in spite of all evidence to 
the contrary, that I belong to the world of spirits, I must bring 
forward my husband to vouch for me that I am a living woman.” 

“JT will vouch foi it,” said the personage appealed to, who was 
no other than the Hon. Charles Carrington, saluting Law and 
Lady Catherine. “If you are a ghost, you are a very charming 
one.” 

“T am lost in wonder!” exclaimed Law. “ However, my 
amazement must not prevent me from expressing the pleasure I 
feel at meeting my friends again. I am delighted to see you, 
Carrington, and you, too, Sir Harry Archer,” he added, shaking 
hands heartily with them both, 

“ And now, Belinda,” said Lady Catherine to her friend, “ you 
must gratify my curiosity, and let me know by what means -you 
escaped the dreadful fate intended for you by your jealous monster 
of a husband. All the world thought you had perished by 

ison.” 

“ Luckily, the potion administered to me by Mr. Wilson was a 
powerful opiate, and not a poisonous mixture,” replied Belinda; 
“but I fear he intended to kill me. Such was the effect of the 
draught, that animation was suspended for more than two days, 
and all thought me lifeless, and even the coroner himself, and the 
surgeon who accompanied him, came to the same conclusion. And 
now comes the strangest part of my strange story. The coroner's 
dreadful business over—fortunately, I was unconscious of it—orders 
were given for my immediate interment, and I was actually placed 
in my coffin.” 

“T saw you laid in it, my love,” exclaimed Lady Catherine, 
with a thrill of horror, “and thought, while kissing your cold, pale 
brow, that I was bidding you an eternal adieu.” 

“ Friends do not often meet again on earth after such a parting,” 
said Belinda. “On that very night the soporific effect of the 
potion passed away, and the death-like lethargy, in which my 


senses had been so long wrapped, fled. I heaved a sigh, and slightly 
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stirred, but both sigh and movement reached the ears of my faithful 
and sorrowing Martha, who watched by her mistress, and, though 
frightened at first, she soon ascertained that I was living, and re- 
leased me. Had my restoration been delayed for a few hours 
longer, I should have only escaped one frightful death to meet 
another yet more terrible. But I was saved.” 

“Go on—I can scarcely breathe,” cried Lady Catherine. 

“By Martha’s attentions I was soon brought completely to 
myself, and made acquainted with all that occurred,” pursued 
Belinda; “but the shock well-nigh bereft me of my senses again. 
Yet, even while I was in that state, a strange idea crossed me. I 
felt sick of the world, and, as it supposed me dead, no one but 
Martha should know that I was still living. I communicated my 
design to her. She endeavoured to dissuade me from it, but 
at last yielded to my entreaties, and at my request bore me to 
her own room, and placed me in her own bed. This done, she 
returned, and filled the coffin with some lumber—what, I know 
not, but it answered the purpose, and imposed upon the men, 
who next morn fastened the coffin down. The funeral ceremony then 
took place; the coffin with its contents were entombed, and I had 
disappeared from the world.” 

“A strange story indeed!” exclaimed Lady Catherine. “ But 
what happened next?” 

“ As soon as I could do so with safety, I withdrew into the 


country with Martha, and took « pretty cottage near Windsor, 
where I lived in perfect retirement for several years, happier than 
I had ever been since my marriage, and scarcely regretting the 
world I had quitted. If I could have- seen you, Kate, I should 
have been perfectly content, but you had left England with ge 


husband. I had taken all my jewels with me, and the sale of 
these useless ornaments supplied me with ample funds. I have 
said I was happy in my little cottage, and so I was; and I might 
have been there still, had not chance brought Charles Carrington 
into the neighbourhood. We met. An explanation ensued, and, 
after many entreaties, Charlie prevailed upon me to appear in the 
world again. Six months ago we were married. Now you have 
the whole of my history.” 

“Let me add, Lady Catherine,” said Carrington, “that my wife 
would never let me rest till I agreed to bring her to Paris to see 
you and Mr. Law. So here we are.” 

“ And enchanted I am tosee you,” cried Lady Catherine. “ But 
why didn’t you write to me, Belinda?” 

“Because I wished to give you an agreeable surprise. You 
know I’m a very odd person, Kate.” 
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Tue Treaty has just been signed in Paris by which the last difficulties 
were removed that opposed the establishment of a Mexican imperial . 
throne for the Archduke Maximilian. This prince, who is just two-and- 
thirty years of age, has consequently resigned the delicious solitudes of 
his castle of Miramar, in order to wear in the land of the Aztecs a crown 
which foreign arms have gained for him. It is a strange game thus 

layed by destiny! ‘The French family of the Bourbons lost the kingdom 

which the Habsburg Charles V. founded, and the French family of the 
Bonapartes regains this same kingdom for the Habsburg Maximilian. 
He is the first emperor since Montezuma who takes up his residence in 
this country, or the second, we might say, if we counted Iturbide, that 
emperor of a single day. 

Historical reminiscences will not attract the sympathies of any Mexican 
to his new ruler. The Creole of Mexico has no feeling for the romance 
that floats round old ruins and old names. He allows the monuments of 
his country to dissolve into dust, and detests the glorious Conquistadors. 
But the new emperor will find a more powerful support than any romantic 
associations could afford him in the longing for rest, which is equally felt 
by all classes. At last the Mexican desires for once to throw off the 
Nessus garment of revolution; once in a way to cease hearing the 
“gritos,” which rang in his ears nearly every day in the year, and which 
regularly presented themselves as appeals for liberty, but so disgraced 
that name that every honest friend of his country had grown to detest 
the sinister sound. 

To afford protection to life, property, and industry, is a task, whose 
success will secure firmness for the young throne. The French have been 
working after their fashion, summarily and energetically. They have 
hanged or shot the robbers who wished to carry on business under a 
political mask. With the greatest impartiality they have behaved with 
as little ceremony to the bandits who joined them as allies, as to those 
who hoisted Juarez’s flag. Although everything has not been carried 
out, a good deal has been done. ‘The excellent police of the French has 
acquired them sympathies, on which they could not calculate as foreign 
conquerors. Only for this reason has the expedition to Mexico—which 
all the world condemned as adventurous—proved a success. With this 
experience before him, the Emperor Maximilian cannot be in doubt as to 
what he has to do. He retains a foreign legion as the prototype of a 
national army, and has a well-filled treasury. When the latter is empty, 
the unbounded resources of the country must be so opened up, in peace 
and order, as to keep them regularly flowing. This is the more neces- 
sary, because the money which the emperor takes with him is borrowed. 
Material interests are, consequently, the field on which the new govern- 
ment has to plough and sow. 

The country is admirably adapted for this by nature. Mexico lies 
between two oceans, and is one enormous plateau, with narrow strips of 
seaboard on either side. If we compare this table-land with the nearest 
South American one, we learn to value its advantages. The former 
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republic of Columbia, now divided into three states, has the character of 
a territory situated between the tropics, and descending in terraces to two 
seas. The elevation of the Columbian table-land, however, is much 
greater than that of the Mexican, and, in fact, too great. The town of 
Santa Fé de Bogota is situated 7800 feet above the sea, and the great 
plain of Antisana 12,300 feet. Even at an elevation like that of Santa 
Fé the atmosphere becomes so cold and thin as to prevent the growth 
of plants, and consequently the fertility of ‘the soil. The elevation of 
the Mexican plateau varies between 3000 and 6600 feet, and the latter 
elevation allows of the most profitable cultivation; for instance, that of 
the agave. A second advantage in Mexico is the facility of communica- 
tion in the lofty interior. The South American plateaux are intersected 
by ravines, and resemble chess-boards, between. whose squares deep 
abysses yawn. The existence of the latter admits of no transport of 
goods, except on horses or the backs of Indians, who live by acting as 
beasts of burden. In Mexico, on the other hand, where there is certainly 
a deficiency of roads, carts can travel by a grand natural road from Mexico 
to Santa Fé, in New Mexico, or a distance of nearly two thousand miles. 
Lastly, the volcanic activity is less than in South America. None of the 
Mexican cities have as yet suffered from the fearful earthquakes by which 
Guatemala, Lima, Caraccas, and other towns are at times visited. Under 
some—for instance, Mexico itself—the earth trembles now and then, but 
not so violently as to alarm the inhabitants. Houses are built several 
stories in height, and it is only found necessary to have a solid founda- 
tion, and avoid elegant outlines. The beautiful building of the Mineria, 
in Mexico, which it was attempted to render elegant by light pillars, soon 
threatened to fall in. 

The greatest defect of the country is its want of water. Rivers, which 
in the rainy season resemble torrents, are dry in the drought. The Rio 
Bravo del Norte, which formerly flowed through the centre of Mexico, is 
now a frontier stream against the United States. The Guasacoaleo, in 
the south, is a navigable river, whose embouchure might be converted 
into a fine port, but it is of no advantage to the populated provinces. 
The sole favourable exception is found in the Rio Santiago, which runs 
out in the vicinity of San Blas, which passes cities, and waters large 
cultivated districts. Fortunately, for four months in the year it rains 
abundantly every afternoon, so that not only are the fields watered, but 
the natural and artificial reservoirs are filled. Streams and springs, 
however, are scarce on the plateau, as the rain-water generally sinks into 
the ground through imperceptible crevices. Among the lakes, that of 
Chapala is the most important, and is twice as large as the lake of 
Constanz. It is situated at the most populous part of the plateau, not 
far from the important city of Guadalaxara. The five lakes in the vici- 
nity of Mexico occupy a space of one hundred and ten thousand acres. 
In the majority, the water is so impregnated with sulphate of soda that it 
cannot be drank, or even employed for irrigation. In the valley of 
Mexico, and in a portion of the plains round Puebla, the same salt 
effloresces on the surface, and through its white colour is visible for a 
long distance. 

The Creole calls the three zones of climate into which the varying 
elevation of the soil divides his country, very correctly, the tierra caliente, 
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templada, and fria, or the hot, temperate, and cool land. The hot zone 
comprises the seaboard, and goes up the mountains to a certain height. 
The vegetable kingdom develops here a luxurious wealth, under the in- 
fluence of heat and moisture. Everything grows more richly on the 
eastern slope, because the trade-winds prevail, and bring with them all 
the moisture they have collected in their long journey over the surface of 
the ocean. In this zone, what are called the tropical productions are 
cultivated. Unfortunately, this zone has two scourges: the fellow fever, 
which rages principally in the vicinity of the Atlantic ports, being favoured 
by extensive swamps, which science, however, could easily drain, and 
myriads of troublesome or poisonous insects, which are a torture to man. 
Half way up the table-land, and above this coast range, is the temperate 
zone, in which the thermometer varies but slightly through the year, and 
an eternal spring prevails. This delicious region is the finest at Xalapa, 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of Chimpalcingo, where the first 
congress assembled during the War of Independence. Here none of the 

lagues of the hot zone are known, and the pure air of the plateau is in- 
haled without being exposed to the sudden changes of temperature and 
the sharp winds, which are dangerous to people with weak chests. The 
temperate zone is a terrestrial paradise so long as there is sufficient 
water, as is the case at Xalapa and other spots, where the eternal ice of 
such mountains as the Peak of Orizaba, the Cofre de Perote, &c., feed 
the springs throughout the year. 

Above the temperate zone lies the cool one, the most extensive of the 
three. It paren | its name from the first settlers, men from Andalusia, 
who were reminded by ‘it of the rather rough climate of Castile. An 
Englishman who settled there would be enchanted by the mild climate. 
In the capital, and on a great portion of the plateau, the annual average 
is 17 deg. Cent., or a little less than Naples and Sicily, and precisely the 
same as the average temperature of the three summer months in Paris. 
The variations between the warmth of the seasons are much slighter than 
in the most favoured European countries. In the season which may be 
called winter, the quicksilver does not fall below 14 deg., and in the 
greatest heat it does not rise above 26 deg. 

Owing to the terrace formation of the soil and the varieties of tem- 
perature produced by it, Mexico combines the most heterogeneous pro- 
ductions, not alone in its different provinces, but in the neighbourhood 0. 
the same town. Four valleys at different elevations lie around Mexico. 
In that of Istla the sugar-cane is cultivated, in that of Actopan cotton, 
in that of Tenochtitlan corn, in that of Toluca the agave, or Mexican 
aloe, the vine of the ancient Aztecs, whose fermented juice is still pre- 
ferred by the Indians to all other beverages. If Mexico possessed rail- 
ways, only so many as are found in the smallest states of the Union, it 
would be possible to see within a few hours the most varied climatic 
phenomena. On a route no longer than from London to Brighton, the 
traveller would pass from corn to sugar-cane, from the poplar and ash 
to the palm-tree, from the giant cypress to the numerous trees with ever- 
green leaves, which are peculiar to the hottest countries in the world. In 
riding from Mexico to Cuernavaca, a distance of forty miles, the route 
would commence with a vegetation resembling that of Paris, and ter- 
minate with plants that flourish in Cuba or Domingo. Even at present 
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a journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz is a source of extraordinary plea- 

sure. ‘The road runs first through pine-forests, which look to the tra- 
veller like Europe, through olive-gardens, vineyards, corn and maize 
fields, alternating, however, with patches on which cactuses flourish and 
agaves are tended. Farther on are some orange-trees, planted by the 
Spaniards, and whose fruit forms mounds in the market-place of the 
capital. Cotton bushes, which are indigenous, and of whose pods the 
Indians wove their clothes, and even made breastplates through which 
no arrow passed ; the cactus on which the cochineal insect lives, bananas, 
coffee-trees, sugar-cane, and indigo, which have all been imported, and 
flourish magnificently ; lianas which supply vanille, cocoa-trees from 
whose nuts the finest chocolate in the world is prepared, and, lastly, o 

"great number of trees with sweet and fragrant fruits. 

If the surface of the ground so amply repays human industry, its 
interior is no less rich. Up to 1848 Mexico, among all the countries of 
the world, produced the largest amount of the precious metals, but since 
then it has been surpassed by California and Australia, where silver is 
found in addition to gold. Still, it is the fault of man and not of 
nature that Mexico has lost its former rank. Permanent disturbances 
and revolutions injure no trade more than that which is connected with 
the finding of the precious metals, for it is most profitable to tax and 
plunder it. 

Immediately after the discovery, the Mexican mines did not enjoy the 
reputation of the Peruvian. In Peru, a few years after the bold enter- 

rise of Almagro and Pizarro, a silver vein was discovered, whose wealth 

as become proverbial. The wonderful mine, whose name of Hatun 
Potocchi the Spaniards converted into Potosi, has supplied silver of a 
value exceeding one hundred and fifty millions. Under Montezuma and 
his predecessors the Aztecs certainly worked a few silver veins, but only 
those in which pure silver was met with. Cortez found among them 
more gold than silver, because the former metal is found in a solid state, 
while silver forms so intimate a connexion with sulphur, antimony, and 
arsenic, that it requires the practised eye of a metallurgist to detect it. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the production of the 
Mexican gold and silver mines did not amount to more than one million 
of our money. Fifty years later it had risen to nearly three millions, 
and in the first years of our century it exceeded five millions, of which 
nine-tenths were silver. This amount has been once more nearly reached, 
after the prevailing disorders had impeded mining operations for a long 
time. 

The number of silver veins in Mexico is extraordinary, the majority 
being found on the western slope. The entire side of the cordillera 
which slopes down to the Gulf of California consists of stone, through 
which silver is spread. Large quartz strata rise above the surface, and 
in these silver is obtained. ‘The veins are less rich than extensive. The 
Beta Madre, near Guanaxuato, is, on the average, five-and-twenty feet 
thick, at some places one hundred and fifty, and it runs for a distance of 
ten miles. But here not more than from four to six pounds of silver are 
obtained from two thousand pounds of ore. Still, the mass of ore is so 
enormous, that a very fair profit is derived from the operation. 

As regards position, the Mexican miues are far superior to the Peruvian. 
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The latter are surrounded by ice. A height of twelve thousand feet above 
the sea is considered a trifle in that country, and at Potosi the works are 
at an elevation equal to the peak of Mont Blanc. Everything around is 
mournfully desolate, and great expense and fatigue is connected with the 
transport. The Mexican mines rarely lie higher than six thousand feet. 
Those of Valenciana and Rayas, in the vicinity of Guanaxuato, have an 
exquisite climate, and border a country where everything is produced for 
the nourishment of the miners and the very numerous mules employed 
in transport. 

A Mexican miner, Bartholomeo Medina, who is still awaiting his 
monument, invented, in 1557, the method, which is employed up to the 
present day, of separating silver. It is what is called cold amalgamation, 
based on the employment of quicksilver and other less expensive stuffs, 
As the metal can thus be procured from poor veins without smelting, this 
process is a perfect blessing for regions poor in wood. It admits, at the 
same time, of silver works on a large scale, in which, however, a great 
deal of quicksilver is consumed. One pound of quicksilver is expended 
in obtaining two pounds of silver. Hence it results that plenty of cheap 
quicksilver is a condition for working a mine toa profit. In the Spanish 
age the Mexican mine-owners continually urged the government of 
Madrid to supply them with quicksilver at a moderate price. Spain de- 
rived the most of that metal from the Almaden mines, and large masses 
were annually exported to Mexico. In 1777 so much was effected by the 
continued petitioning, that quicksilver was sold at two shillings a pound. 
When Spain, after the Mexican declaration of independence, let the 
Almaden mine, a pound of quicksilver cost in Mexico from five shillings 
to six shillings, according to the situation of the silver mine. Under these 
circumstances, the discovery of rich quicksilver mines in California was 
greeted with the liveliest joy by the Mexicans. These mines of New 
Almaden are situated in one of the finest and most fertile valleys, no great 
distance from San Francisco, and are worked with North American 
energy. They already yield more quicksilver than all the European 
mines together, and their owners declare that they can supply as much 
quicksilver as may be ordered. It is hoped that the price of a pound of 
quicksilver will soon be reduced to fourteenpence in San Francisco, and 
pr more is required to give a mighty impulse to the Mexican silver 
works, 

At the beginning of the present century the great Humboldt wrote : 
“Tn the Andes chain there is so much silver that, on thinking of the 
number of veins which have not been touched as yet, one inclines to the 
belief that the Europeans have as yet scarce enjoyed the inexhaustible 
source of wealth which the New World contains. Europe would be flooded 
with silver if all the resources of the mining art were employed in working 
simultaneously the mines of Bolanos, Batopilas, Sombrerete, Rosario, 
Pachuca, Moran, Zultepec, Chihuahua, and many others which formerly 
had a well-merited reputation.” Another well-informed observer, Dupont, 
who travelled forty years after, says: “The veins which have been in 
work for the last three centuries are as nothing when compared with 
those still left to work. Sooner or later the time will come when the pro- 
duction of silver will know no other bounds but those entailed by the 
sinking value of the metal.” 
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The most gold is found in Sonora. The North Americans are aware of 
this fact, and on several occasions filibusters from California (Walker, 
Count Raousset Boulbon, &c.) have undertaken unsuccessful expeditions 
into that province. In 1862 the Federal government was tempted to buy 
this region for eleven millions of dollars, and the bargain was not carried 
out solely through the unfavourable state of the times. Corwin, the 
American ambassador in Mexico, had already arranged that Mexico 
should pledge to the Union, in return for this sum, the still unsold estates 
of the clergy, and all lands belonging to the republic not yet disposed of. 
This universal mortgage was to be employed in getting hold of Sonora. 
As regards gold, this province is a continuation of California. 

To all these natural advantages must be added that of geographical 
position. Mexico is situated between Europe and Asia, and can attract 
a considerable share of the ever-increasing intercourse between the two 
hemispheres. Chemin Dupontes, one of the first French statisticians, 
asserts that the imports and exports of Europe with the lands on the 
great ocean amounted at the beginning of this century to 410 million 
francs, but in 1860 to 2500 millions. The trade of France with these 
Asiatic regions has risen from 50 to 92; that of the United States from 
59 to 239; that of England from 195 to 1960 millions of franes. In 
Mexico the two oceans come very near each other. On the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec the breadth of the continent is only one hundred and sixty 
miles. From Vera Cruz, vid Mexico, to Acapulco is only about the same 
distance as from Paris to Bordeaux. Farther north, towards Durango, 
the distance increases to seven hundred and fifty miles. Of all the inter- 
oceanic points of junction which are under consideration, that.of Tehu- 
antepec is most northern, and consequently the best adapted for the 
United States and Europe. A railway could be made here without any 
excessive difficulty. As the Guazacoalco, as soon as its bar has been re- 
duced, can be navigated by all vessels, the twenty-five miles from the 
mouth to Minatitlan will be saved. In 1842 the concession for a railway 
was granted by the President Santa Anna to Don Jose Garay. The 
faithlessness of the Mexican government, as the Americans say, or the 
jealousy between the traders of New York and New Orleans, as the 
Mexicans declare, caused the failure of a plan whose originators were 
North Americans. Careful measurements and calculations have been 
made, however, and it is hence known that the greatest elevation to be 
surmounted (on the plateau of Tarifa) is six hundred feet, and the entire 
expense of the line will not greatly exceed eight and a half million 
dollars. The North Americans lave made a road from sea to sea, for 
they still hoped that Mexico would accept their offer of fifteen million 
doliars for the sovereignty of the isthmus. 

We wished to prove what an enormous field lay open for the energy 
of the new emperor. Whether he will find in Mexico the men who will 
follow his appeal to useful and pacific action, we do not purpose to ex- 
amine. The past offers no hopes but it might happen that Mexico, like 


its Spanish mother country, wearied of civil wars, may accept a regular 
government. 
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Ons of the richest and least known portions of South America is the 
enormous triangle, whose base, resting on the eastern watershed of the 
Andes, descends by terrace after terrace, till at last it disappears in the 
waters of the Atlantic at the promontory of St. Roque. A single empire 
—Brazil—occupies this space, to which the two largest rivers in the world, 
the Amazonas and the Parana, are at once the frontier and the entrance. 
Although the habitation of this region commenced centuries ago, it still 
deserves the name of the Mato Virgem, or virgin forest, which the 
comrades of Cabral gave it. For the traveller the virgin forest is divided 
into three belts: that of the inns, that of the plantations, and that of the 
uninhabited primeval forest. The first is the smallest, and ends at a short 
distance from the large seaboard towns and the provincial capitals. It 
cannot be travelled through with any great amount of pleasure—at least 
not by the European, who never grows accustomed to the smells pro- 
duced in the inns by salt fish, spirits, and negroes, and the myriads of 
insects. 

It is capital travelling in the zone of the plantations. If the visitor has 
but one letter of introduction to a planter, he is reeommended by him to 
another, and everywhere meets with the most friendly reception. You 
travel by short stages from plantation to plantation, see something new 
every day, and hardly anywhere feel a privation of European comforts. If, 
however, led astray by the demon of curiosity, you venture into the forests 
of the interior, you must take leave of all reminiscences of civilisation. 
Even the footpaths soon disappear, and you must either go up the rivers 
in an Indian canoe, or cut a road with a bowie-knife through the im- 
penetrable scrub and thorn-bushes. At night you take shelter in a 
deserted hut, or hastily make a refuge of branches. The food is limited 
to manioc-flour, and white beans with a little bacon. When this stock is 
exhausted, the traveller is thrown on the produce of his gun and the forest 
fruits. 

If a visit to the virgin forest is to terminate well, a suitable season 
must be selected. In the south of Brazil, the months from May to 
October are the most favourable. This period is an eternal spring, such 
as is seen on the finest days in Provence and Italy. The cold nights and 
fresh mornings make up for the sultry heat of the day. So soon as the 
sun returns to its austral path, the atmosphere becomes oppressive, and 
_ the sky incandescent. The continuous rains that fall till April and 
evaporate in the hot sunbeams cover the soil with a dense veil of mist. 
In this moisture the smallest parasitical plants attain an unheard-of de- 
velopment. After resting for two or three days at a plantation and look- 
ing up your boots again, you find them covered with a perfect vegetation 
of whitish mould. 

To this steaming atmosphere are joined electric phenomena, which 
also acquire an extraordinary force. In the six months of the rainy 
season, every day is announced by a splendid morning. At nine o’cloc 


the sun is beginning already to burn, and everybody returns to the house 
with the exception of the black labourers. About noon, the tops of the 
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mountains are seen to be veiled in white clouds. The direction of the 
approaching storm is always the same. It gathers on the high peaks of 
the ramifications of the Andes, is impelled by the west wind, and de- 
scends to the plains on the Atlantic along the spurs of the mountain. In 
two hours the sky becomes overcast. A hollow rolling, echoed from 
mountain to mountain, announces that the storm will soon arrive. The 
thunder grows more violent, heavy rain-drops rattle on the leaves, bright 
lines begin to flash through the air. Suddenly a fearful crash is heard, 
avalanches of rain rush down, and vivid flashes seem trying to set every- 
thing on fire. The wild animals fly to their dens, the beasts of burden 
cower, trembling, under their sheds, and the thousand voices of the forest 
are all silent, as if they wished to render the terrible harmonies of the 
tempest still more solemn. 

The natives, though accustomed to the storms, are at times terrified by 
them, when the ordinary measure is passed. A recent traveller tells us 
how he one day took shelter in a venda from a storm that lasted three 
hours. As he could not any longer endure the dazzling of the flashes, 
which followed each other incessantly and with extraordinary force, he 
retired to his room, and, after closing the shutters, threw himself on a 
bed, as he hoped, to obtain a little repose in the obscurity. The flashes 
followed him, however, “as if an invisible hand were drawing them out 
of the walls,” and the rain, which foreed its way through the roof, drove 
him from corner to corner. As all his exertions were in vain, he sought 
some relief with his hosts. The house was empty, however, and, on 
looking for the people, he found them kneeling before an image of St. 
Anthony, who, in Brazil, has added to his numerous duties that of acting 
as a lightning-conductor. The good people were so occupied with their 
terror that they did not notice their visitor pass. When the hurricane 
ceased, they went to his room, where they convinced themselves that he 
had not been struck by lightning, although he had not sought protection 
from their patron saint. 

The first impression on entering a virgin forest is composed of amaze- 
ment and superstitious terror. You think involuntarily of the mysterious 
shades of the Druidic groves, where the Gauls performed their sanguinary 
sacrifices. Here the tribes of the desert have contended for centuries. 
The primeval witnesses of these savage wars of extermination could tell 
many a dramatic story. Under this bush, with its perfumed flowers, the 
snake conceals itself; at the foot of this stump, the jaguar and the 
caiman watch for their prey. If the traveller does not heed the danger, 
and defies the green wall that rises before him, he at once finds himself 
entangled in an inextricable net of grasses, plants; and boughs. His 
hands are caught, his feet seek in vain a support, sharp thorns lacerate 
his flesh, lianas lash his face, and the gloom heightens his embarrassment: 
In an instant he is covered by myriads of eggs, caterpillars, insects, and 
= of every description, which penetrate his clothes and bore into 

is flesh. But when he has grown accustomed to the desert, and his 
body can endure tropical fatigues and privations, everything becomes 
smooth before him. His foot grows firm, his eye pierces the leaf-work, 
his senses acquire a supernatural force, the terrible sanctuary opens its 
gates to him. The marvels of civilisation appear to him as paltry in 


comparison with this boundless nature, which gives him liberty as a com- 
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anion, the desert for a home, and infinity as a horizon. Thus he steps 
heaaly into the previously inaccessible network. Difficulties seem to 
disappear, dangers to retreat, and the traveller might almost say that the 
forest has declared itself his protector, and received him into its family. 

On the banks of the great rivers, on the Rio Doce, the San Francisco, 
the Tocantins, the Amazonas, and the numerous affluents of the latter 
fresh-water sea, which is incessantly fed with the warm rains of the 
tropics, the forest attains Titanic proportions. The plant, sinking its 
roots into the hot damp soil, and opening the countless pores of its stem 
to all the blessed influences of the atmosphere, is no longer the modest 
being of our climates, which awaits the return of summer in order to put 
forth a few buds and leaves, but a gigantic sponge, which invisible hands 
fill with all the juices which the sun draws out of this incomparable soil 
of the equator. There is a confounding succession of unceasing pro- 
duction and destruction, in which life and death cross and devour each 
other, as if the same kiss had summoned them into existence. When the 
branches of both banks meet and form an arcade, you fancy you see one 
of those fairy-like creations of which the Arabian Nights tell us. These 
moss-clad trunks, the contemporaries of the first historie centuries, these 
grottos of leaves, these crowns of flowers, and these vaults of verdure, into 
which the sunbeams can only penetrate in broken lines, summon up 
fancies, at one moment pleasing, at another fearful. When reflected 
from the calm but indistinct mirror of the water, this strange world ap- 
pears like a transparent sea of leaves and perfumes. You feel that a 
feverish impulse is concealed behind this mighty vegetation, and that life 
is everywhere active and overflowing. 

The plants of the virgin forest are as various as their leaves and 
blossoms. All the necessaries of man, and even the produets of industry, 
grow spontaneously out of the ground. Bread, milk, butter, fruits, per- 
fumes, poisons, ropes, harness, all are found mixed up together in the 
virgin forest. If the Indian requires an abode, a few minutes suffice him 
to run up a hut at the foot of an ipibira: the leaves serve him as a bed, 
the branches as a parasol ; in the fruit he has excellent food, in the bark 
a remedy against fever. The wood, which is as hard as iron, supplies 
him with agricultural instruments; and should he grow tired of a settled 
life, and wishes to go fishing, he only requires to throw down his abode 
and hollow it out with fire, for the hut to become a canoe. Out of the 
stem of a bamboo he makes kitchen gear and all his furniture; the point 
of the shaft is excellent eating, the threads of the leaves supply his wife 
with clothes, the wood is used for arrows, and the hollow stems when 
joined together can be used as an oar. The same tree is in turn an 
arsenal, clothes-store, pantry, and chemist’s shop. 

The traveller to whom we have referred, M. Adolphe d’ Assier, learned 
by experience what the virgin forest offers, and his account is so full of 
life that we must venture on a rather lengthy extract. 


One day I asked an old negro whether he could procure me a breakfast 
in the forest, and what implements he would employ. 

“ Nothing is easier,” he replied, “and I only require my knife.” 

On the next Sunday we started at an early hour, with two mules and 
the knife. My cook and guide was formerly chief of a tribe on the Guinea 
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coast, and indulged in the habit of selling his loving subjects to slave- 
dealers for beads and rum. Once, when he could not complete a cargo, 
the captain invited him to drink a glass on board. No negro declines 
such an invitation, but great was his surprise next morning when he 
found himself out at sea and in chains! He had grown accustomed to 
slavery, however, and consoled himself by the belief that his soul, when 
it quitted his body, would return to Africa. He had also acquired a 
knowledge of the forest, and described to me all the plants that grew on 
the roadside, and all the animals we met. 

“ Senhor, keep away from that elevation on your left. It is an ant- 
hill, and you and your mule would be devoured if you disturbed the 
creatures.” 

With these words he made a long circuit, and kept at a respectful 
distance. It was, in fact, a fortress of the giant-ants, which are very 
numerous in the hot zone, and of which the negroes and Indians are 
terribly afraid. 

“ Senhor, this stream through which we are riding contains numerous 
caimans. Senhor, here is monkey-bread,” and with this he pointed to 
a sort of small yellow apple; “it is not very nice, but there are people 
who eat it.” 

We rode for several hours through old deserted plantations, and at 
every moment my guide called my attention to something, at one time 
to fruits, out of which the senhoras made the sweetest preserves, at 
another to medical plants, or to streams, near which he had killed mon- 
strous snakes, or to huts, which the male and female negroes used for 
nocturnal rendezvous. In the midst of his explanations, and just as we 
reached the skirt of the virgin forest, I heard a tremendous noise. It 
reminded me at once of the rolling of thunder, the rattling of drums, 
and the creaking of a heavily-laden waggon along a paved street. I 
started a little, and asked the negro what it meant. 

“Nothing, senhor ; merely bearded apes who are amusing themselves, 
and performing their morning toilette. ‘The male, who can be recog- 
nised by his long beard, is squatting on a tree surrounded by his harem, 
which consists of half a dozen females. The latter lick and smooth 
him in turn, he responds to their blandishments, and hence arises this 
noise.”’ 

I would gladly have had a closer peep at this matutinal toilette, but 
when we drew nearer the apes went away, leaping from tree to tree. 

We halted in a clearing, and the negro set to work at once. He first 
thrust the handle of his knife into the earth, surrounded it with dry 
moss, set a cap on the point, and then by a sharp blow produced sparks 
which fired the moss. When the fire blazed up, he took his knife and 
went in search of cooking utensils and provisions. Ten minutes later 
he returned, dragging after him a bamboo in one hand, and in the other 
a young cabbage-palm. He cut a piece out of the bamboo with a knot 
at each end, made a quadrangular hole in the top end, laid the cut-off 
crown of the cabbage-palm in it, filled it up with water, carefully closed 
the hole, and laid the bamboo in the middle of the fire. I began to 
feel alarmed about my breakfast, which was going to be boiled in so 
inflammable a pot in the midst of the fire, but he said, with that equa- 
nimity which is characteristic of the negro : 
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“Do not be frightened, senhor; so long as there is water in it the 
vessel is all right. When the water has nearly disappeared, it is a sign 
that the breakfast is ready.” 

While his caldron was bubbling, the negro gathered in the neighbour- 
ing stream watercresses, which are very common in the whole of South 
America. He took up his bamboo again, cut a piece off, and mixed the 
salad with pimento and lemons, which he had gathered en route. The 
pimento served for pepper and salt, the lemon-juice was a substitute for 
oil and vinegar. From the rest of the bamboo he cut me a plate and a 
glass. When the worthy cook had finished, he cast a glance at the pot 
on the fire, and on seeing that the bamboo was beginning to cool, he 
drew it out, and said: 

“ Senhor, your breakfast is ready.” 

My napkin was the grass, my table a stone. I did ample justice to 
the boiled cabbage, which in taste much resembled mushrooms. The 
salad was glorious, and for dessert I had chesnuts with an enormous 
shell roasted in the ashes. 

“If your honour now likes to take a siesta,” the negro said, “TI will 
build you a hut at the foot of this tree. The branches are close, the sun 
cannot penetrate, and you will sleep tranquilly. In the mean while I 
will get the dinner ready. I will set traps and catch an armadillo: there 
are many of these animals here, as their holes are all around us. The 
meat is very delicate, and the shell will supply us at the same time with - 
a dish. I will bake roots in the ashes, which are as good as the finest 
potatoes. Guayvas, which I saw close by, will supply you with a preserve 
such as you have never tasted, and for dessert I can give you magnificent 
pitangas.” 

Since this first experience I have frequently found myself in a similar 
situation, and have ever been amazed at the inexhaustible resources 
which a man is able to find in the primeval forest. It is possible to 
make the longest journeys over these immeasurable solitudes, but are 
they intended merely to be travelled over, or inhabited by Indians for 
ever? 


But few remains exist of the nations that resided in the virgin forest 
prior to the discovery of America. The traditions gathered by the mis- 
sionaries and historians tell us that at the time of Cabral’s landing, two 
tribes, the Tupis and the Tapuyas, were contending for supremacy in 
the regions of the Atlantic. The Jast descendants of the Tupis are the 
Bugres of Saint Catharina and Saint Paulo. They appear to have been 
the aborigines, while the Tapuyas probably came from the north. 
Their descendants, the Botokudes, who wander about the frontier of 
Minas Geraes, unmistakably bear the Mongolian type, and some of their 
word-roots seem to confirm their Asiatic origin. ‘These Indians are no 
longer able to check the settler, but they have entrusted their vengeance 
to other children of the forest, who cannot be so easily driven back, and 
fight with weapons that are no less dangerous than the poisoned arrows 
of the Indians. They are, so to speak, unassailable sentries, who watch 
in every corner of the forest, in order to defend the latter against the 
ever-increasing encroachments of European civilisation. 

In the first rank evidently stands the ape, whom the negro regards as 
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his personal — It is the monkey that destroys his maize crops, with 
whose produce he hopes to cover his outlay for tobacco and spirits. “ We 
might stand it,” a mulatto complained to Assier, “if this accursed brute 
were satisfied with eating its fill; but when it is quite full it gnaws as 
many stalks as it can, fastens the leaves together, hangs them round its 
neck as an amulet, and carries them home to its young.” In spite of his 
superstitious fear of the monkey, the negro pursues it passionately, though 
with slight success. The slave has only the Sunday free for the chase, 
and the monkey is well aware of this dangerous day, on which it is doubly 
on its guard. Of the cleverness which this human-looking animal dis- 
. plays in danger, Assier gives. us an amusing anecdote. 

He had ordered a negro to procure him a monkey, whose greatly ~ 
praised flesh he wished to taste, but received instead an enormous lizard, 
which might have been taken for a young caiman. 

* Do you call this a monkey ?” he asked the sportsman. 

“Senhor, it is not my fault that I have not kept my word. Just 
imagine, I twice took aim at one of these accursed animals, and twice let 
my gun fall. I was standing on the skirt of a maize-field behind a tree, 
watching for my game. As it is not Sunday to-day, I thought to myself 
that I should not require to remain any length of time at my post. In 
fact, half an hour had not passed when I saw a monkey coming in my 
direction. It was a female, but the malice of these creatures is so great 
that they smell the sportsman. At the moment when I took aim, the 
monkey noticed the danger, and as she could not fly, on account of the 
young one by her side, she hit on the notion of holding the latter up to 
me in her arms, as if begging me not to do her any harm. I hesitated 
for a moment, but then raised my gun again, and was going to pull the 
trigger, when she begged for merey with so comical a look that I let my 
gun drop a second time. She then made fresh faces at me, as if to thank 
me, and took to flight.” 


“You ought to have stuck to your post and waited for another 
monkey,” Assier said, 

“Tt is plain,” the negro replied, “that senhor is not acquainted with 
the monkeys. Ido not know whether they have a language of their own, 
or how they explain to one another, but so much is certain, that a monkey 
who has seen a gun-barrel informs his companions, so that the sportsman 
loses his time if he remain in the field where he has been noticed. Hence 
I went into the forest and shot this lizard, that I might not return 
empty-handed. Its flesh is tender, if not so good as that of the 
monkey.”’ 

Just as the monkey punishes the maize-fields, the jaguar attacks oxen, 
horses, and sheep. Less courageous or bloodthirsty than the tiger, his 
elder brother in the Old World, he rarely assails man. He has almost 
disappeared from the neighbourhood of towns and large plantations, and 
continually retires deeper into the interior. The cougouar and the black 
ounee are restricted to certain regions, but wild cats and wild dogs, which 
latter belong to the fox family, are met with everywhere. The wild cat 
is a dangerous neighbour, who daily takes tithe of the poultry and young 
domestic animals. Still, it does good service in return, for it is a mortal 
foe of snakes. So soon asit catches sight of one of these reptiles it goes 
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boldly towards it, halts a little distance off, in order to watch the snake’s 
movements, makes a spring at a favourable moment, and kills the reptile 
by a single blow on the head. These services, however, must not be over- 
estimated, for although snakes swarm, they are not more dangerous than 
thejaguars. They are so timid that they fly at the slightest noise, and 
only employ their terrible fangs when they are trodden upon. Even the 
caiman is only dangerous to incautious bathers, but is very troublesome, 
owing to the number of geese, ducks, and pigs it disposes of. 

Condors, jaguars, boa-constrictors and poisonous snakes, wild-cats and 
caimans, are no obstacles to settlers, but the insects are so. A perfect 
legion of small tormentors—bichos, carrapatos, burrachudos, mutucos 
carapanas, cupim, gafhanhotos, mosquitoes, maribundos, bavatos, formigas, 
&c.—fill Brazil with their terrible swarms. They are everywhere—in the 
water, the air, the earth—and force their way in everywhere. Some are 
so small that they pass through the narrowest meshes of the mosquito- 
nets; others are provided with such sharp teeth, that they make their way 
into the stoutest chests. Nothing can be more varied or peculiar than 
the forms of the myriads of insects that swarm on the ground or buzz in 
the air, but, when a man has once felt their sharp stings, he no longer 
admires them. Some varieties fly or crawl only in the hottest period of 
the day; others, again, show themselves exclusively at night. No sooner 
have the candles been extinguished, than legions of large flat insects 
emerge from the cracks of the walls, windows, doors, and floor, and 
move about the room, the furniture, and the bed. At the noise of a 
lucifer-match they disappear with marvellous rapidity: when a candle is 
lighted, the most that can be seen is grey or black shadows darting along 
the wall. 

Some amount of compensation for these tormentors is afforded by the 
magnificent fire-flies, at which all travellers are delighted. When, at 
night, myriads of these living flashes are visible in the shadow cast over 
the earth, tropical nature is displayed in its full beauty. These glittering 
jewels, which rise in fanciful spirals in the depths of the forest, or float 
around beneath the constellations of a Southern sky, impart to nature a 
magnificence which enthrals the soul. A thousand different sounds 
whisper a mysterious language, which seems to be the voice of Infini- 
tude. The restless mind then asks itself who will be the victor in the 
fearful duel which the genius of man has to wage with the hidden and 
animal forees of American nature. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXXIV. 


MR. BURSTALL DEVELOPS HIS SYSTEM, AND MR. HARDBAOK DECLARES HIS 
INTENTIONS. 


Qn the day of his interview with Loftus Tippy, Mr. Hardback re- 
turned from the City in very high spirits. - The result of his inquiry into 
the state of his proposed son-in-law’s finances had been quite satisfactory, 
and, this being the case, the marriage of Arabella followed, in his mind, 
as a matter of course. He came home early with the purpose of imme- 
diately making known the decision at which he had arrived, but the pre- 
sence of some unexpected visitors, whom he found waiting for him, caused 
the postponement of his intended announcement. 

These visitors were no other than Burstall and Spike; the ex-tobac- 
conist having fulfilled his promise of driving the surgeon over to intro- 
duce him to the lord of Conger Hall. 

“ What, Burstall!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback, “ you here! _ Wonders 
will never cease! How did you come? Didn’t walk, I suppose! A 
trifle too much round the waist for that, I should say.” 

“ Ah,’ replied Burstall, good humouredly, “ you may laugh; but I'll 
tell you what—you’ll very soon see a snabalte change in me. It’s 
beginning already, thanks to my medical friend, Mr. Spike, who has just 
taken me in hand. Let me make you acquainted! Mr. Spike, Mr. 
Hardback—Mr. Hardback, Mr. Spike.” 

“‘ Happy to see you, sir,” said Mr. Hardback, extending his hand. 

When the shake was over, he went on : 

** But how did you get here, Burstall ?” 

“ My trap brought us,” replied the other. 

“ No break-down—no upset ?” asked his host. 

“None,” said Burstall. ‘ All on an even keel.” 

** Ah, that’s one of your nautical phrases,” returned Mr. Hardback, 
“picked up on the river when you used to row from Hammersmith to 
Queenhithe to pull down your fat. My eyes, what a size you used to 
was! But I needn’t say that, for I don’t see much difference in you now. 
You'll have a deal to do, sir,” he continued, addressing Spike, “if you 
mean to get rid of that spread of his. How much is it, Burstall—three 

ards or four round the hanches ?” 

“Never mind how much, sir,” said Spike, smiling. ‘I have under- 
taken to restore Mr. Burstall’s symmetry, and I mean to keep my word. 
He is five pounds lighter now than he was three days ago.” 

“ That’s a fact, Hardback,” said Burstall, triumphantly. “I go to 
scale every morning. By-the-by, Hardback, I think you wouldn’t be the 
worse for fining down a little.” 

‘Ketch me lowering myself,” responded the fishmonger; “I can 
earry what I weigh comfortably. But come—now you are here, Burstall, 
you'll stay to dinner—and your friend, too, I hope.” 
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“] don’t mind sitting down,” returned Burstall, “ but you must let me 
have my own way about what I eat. I’m on a strict regimen.” 

“On a rej’mint, are you? Well, you may eat and drink what you 
please. Take it or let it alone. Only mind, I’m not going to follow 
your example. And you, Mr. Spike—do you happen to be particular ?” 

“There is no occasion, sir, for me to be so,” replied Spike. ‘ With 
our friend Burstall the case is different. My secret for reducing obesity 
—all the world is welcome to know it—consists in the adoption of a 
proper diet.” 

“ Yes, Hardback,” said Burstall, “and it is not a bad one, though at 
first sight it may seem to cut down a number of things you faney you 
can’t do without.” 

“ Let’s hear what they are!” said Mr. Hardback, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, and assuming the attitude of a critical listener. 

“Tn the first place,” observed Burstall, “I eat no bread !” 

“No bread!” echoed Mr. Hardback. “ How do you manage to do 
without bread ?” 

“ By substituting biscuit,” replied Burstall. 

“ What, hard captin’s biskets, that you may knock the weevils out of 
with a crack of your elber! No hot rolls, no buttered toast, no nothink 
of that sort !” 

“In no shape whatever. And your remark about buttered toast 
brings me to the second item on my Tist. Butter is strictly prohibited.” 

“ That is going it, Burstall! Why, what’s a breakfast worth without 
rolls and butter half an inch thick! I give my cook five pound a year 
extra because she can make French rolls.” 

* Then,” continued Burstall—“ I take no milk.” 

** How the doose do you manage to get down your tea? Perhaps you 
put in an extra lump of sugar!” 

“ Sugar is altogether forbidden !” 

‘What a beastly, bitter dose you must swaller! I couldn’t swill a pig 
in that way! But what’s the meaning of leaving out all these, what L 
call, essentials ?” 

“The doctor will tell you,” said Burstall, referring to Spike with a 
gentle wave of his hand. 

“The ‘essentials’ which you speak of, sir,” said Spike, “are essen- 
tially to be avoided in attempting a reduction of personal bulk. All 
starch and saccharine matter has a tendency to create fat.” 

“Starch !” repeated Mr. Hardback. ‘ Who said anything about 
starch? Nobody eats starch, that ever I heard of. It’s only fit to put 
into one’s risbuns and shirt-collars—and not too much of it there, as I 
tell my sister-in-law pretty nigh every time I have a change.” 

7 My dear sir,’ said Spike, in pleading accents, “ starch enters into 
the composition of so ands of our daily food, particularly food of a vege- 
table nature, that the term is a generic one, and implies ———” 

“Oh, bother all that!” interrupted Mr. Hardback. “I don’t want 
any of your scientifics shoved down my throat when I’m talking about 
eatables. Get on, Burstall, for I see you haven’t done yet.” 

“No!” replied Burstall,—‘ and what I have to say will, perhaps, sur- 
prise ve still more. I have left off potatoes.” __ 

“Well, as to taturs, some likes ’em and some don’t. They never dis- 
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agrees with me. A nice flowery tatur, properly biled, goes well with 
anything ; waxy ones ain’t to my taste. That’s why I prefer Regents to 
Kidneys; but the best of all, to my thinking, is Flukes. I suppose you 
mean to say there’s stareh in them too!” 

*« What we call fecula, or amylaceous matter,” said Spike, “ is common 
to all the-——” 

Mr. Hardback stopped the explanation : 

“ As I said, I see no harm in taturs. What next ?” 

“ Last of all,” said Burstall, “ I’ve given up beer !” 

“ The doose you have!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback. “ You'll give up 
the ghost next. You can’t go beyond that. Not drink beer! Why, 
where’s the pleasure of living if one’s beer’s to be cut off? If I was to 
leave off brewers’ beer I should pretty soon be stretched upon mine. 
No beer! Why it ain’t English.” 

“ English or not,” returned Burstall, “I mustn’t drink any.” 

“ What on earth, then, do you take?” exclaimed Mr. Hardback. “ It 
seems to me that, in the ordinary way, of what I call the staff of life, 
you’ve nothing left.” 

“ Oh yes I have,” said Burstall, smiling. “T’ll give you a generalidea 
of what’s allowed me,—and when you've heard it I think you'll say that 
no man need desire to live better. To begin with,—for breakfast I take 
four or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or cold 
meat of any kind except pork; a large cup of tea (without milk or 
sugar), a little biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast. You don’t object to 
any of that ?” 

“ Well, no,—not as regards the solids. They’re well enough,—only 
no pork’s rather a hardship. What’s better for breakfast, I should like to 
know, than a nice hand of cold pork! I could set, down at any hour in 
the day and eat one.” 

“Then for dinner,” continued Burstall, “five or six ounces of any 
fish except salmon——” 

* Not salmon !” interrupted Mr. Hardback,—“ you might as well leave 
all the rest out if you mustn’t eat salmon! Give me salmon and lobster 
saree and you’re welcome to the whole lot,—cod, soles, whiting, mack’ rel, 
mullet, flounders, ay, turbot and dory into the bargain !” 

Burstall resumed his bill of fare : 

“ Any meat except pork.” 

“There you are again!” cried Mr. Hardback. ‘No crackling, no 
sage and inguns! Dammee if I’d give a straw for dinner in the month of 
November if I couldn’t have a roast leg of pork. What wegetables, L 
wonder !” 

** Any except potatoes.” 

“ All the cruciform vegetables,” interposed Spike, “are nutritious 
without being fattening.” 

Mr. Hardback replied to his observation by a gentle whistle—provoked, 
no doubt, by the word “ cruciform”—the meaning of which he, however, 
disdained to ask. When he had uttered this note of ejaculation he nodded 
to Burstall, who went on: 

“One ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of poultry 
or game, and two or three glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira— 
champagne, port, and beer, as I said before, being forbidden.” 
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“There’s sense in some of your drinkables,” said Mr. Hardback,— 
“only you've left out the best. But what I can’t stand is them ounces of 
yours. Who’s to say what an ounce is when you've got a slice on your 
fork! ’ll trouble anybody to talk to me about ounces when I’ve got a 
pound and a half of prime juicy rumpsteak before me. If I leave any in 
the dish, weigh that—and much good may it do you!” 

“ For tea,” pursued Burstall, “two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or 
two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar.” 

“Poor trash!” said Mr. Hardback,—“ but you’re welcome to it. I 
never take slops after dinner. Any supper?” 

* Yes,” replied Burstall ; “ three or four ounces of meat or fish, similar 
to dinner, with a glass or two of claret.” 

At your ounces again! I s’pose you set with a pair of scales beside 
you! How do you wind up?” 

“For nighteap,—if required,—a tumbler of grog,—gin, whisky, or 
brandy, without sugar,—or a glass or two of claret or sherry.” 

“ That’s not out of reason,—except the claret at bedtime. Well, you 
don’t stint yourself, to be sure; and if you can manage to do without them 
things you mention—what I couldn’t at any priee—you won’t come to 
much harm.” 

“TI thought I should satisfy you,” exclaimed Burstall, who, being warmed 
by his subject, summed up in a strain of eloquence which would have 
elicited a verdict in his favour from any hungry jury. 

“This plan,” he said, “ leads to an exeellent night’s rest, with from six 
to eight hours’ sound sleep. The dry toast or rusk may have a table- 
spoonful of spirit to soften it, which will prove acceptable. Perhaps I did 
not wholly avoid starchy or saccharine matter”—here Spike made a ges- 
ture of assent—“but I scrupulously avoided those things which are 
known to contain them. On rising in the morning I take a tablespoonful 
of a special corrective cordial, which may be called the Balm of Life, in a 
wine-glass of water, a most grateful draught, for which I am indebted to 
my friend here. It quite sets me up for the day. Then I begin with a 
good appetite,—and go on as I told you just now,—and with respect to 
the ounces which you objected to, I may remark that I am not exactly 
limited as to quantity at either meal, so that the nature of the food is 
rigidly adhered to.” 

“ ]’m glad to hear that,” observed Mr. Hardback. “ Measuring out 
at meal-time seems to me such a pack of nonsense.” 

* Proportion, my dear sir,” said Spike, “is an arbitrary feature in al 
medicaments.” 


“Oh, it may do very well for drugs,” replied Mr. Hardback. “TI 
wouldn’t myself take odn of salts or rewbub without having of it pro- 


perly weighed, but when you come to meat and drink it’s quite another 
thing, unless you're feeding paupers.” 

. From this observation it will be seen that Mr. Hardback was not with- 
out parochial experience, and was practically familiar with the workhouse 
principle of charitable relief. 

Further dietetic revelations were here interrupted by the entrance into 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Nibbletit and Arabella, the former in one of 
her best caps—a miracle of feminine contrivance—in which, having learnt 
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that strangers were to dine at Conger Hall, she had carefully arrayed 
herself. 

Whatever effect Mrs. Nibbletit’s appearance might have wrought on 
Burstall, it created no remarkable sensation in Spike, his attention being 
fixed on the fair one who had caused such commotion in the breasts of his 
friends Tippy and Grimshaw. He at once admitted that this was no 
wonder, but at the same time felt in his conscience that Arabella was a 
great deal too good for such as they were, and without harbouring any 
design of putting in a personal claim—for Spike was not a marrying man 
—heartily wished that she might fall to the lot of some much better man 

than either. 

' Of course a family party at Conger Hall was not complete without the 
presence of The Limb, and even before dinner was announced he gave 
evidence to character by his behaviour towards the new comers. His in- 
stinctive cunning deelared this in different ways. At a glance he seemed 
to perceive that there was something in the shrewd, worldly, practical 
surgeon which it would be dangerous for him to awaken, om he fought 
shy of Spike accordingly ; but the good nature that shone in the merry 
twinkle of Burstall’s eye, and the smile that perpetually played round his 
mouth, combined with his extraordinary size, immediately marked the 
latter out for his malice. ; 

“This is my grandson, Tommy,” said Mr. Hardback, patting him on 
the head, an endearment which the boy tried to escape from. ‘“ He’s a 
sharp fellow, I can tell you! Go and shake hands, Tommy, with that 
gentleman on the sofy ; he’s a very old friend of mine.” 

“And a very fat ’un,” said the Limb, quite loud-enough to be heard 
by the object of his remark. 

“Hold your tongue, Tommy,” said Mrs. Nibbletit, reprovingly, but 
Mr. Hardback exploded with laughter. 

“ He has you there, Burstall !” he cried. 

‘Is your name Burstall?” asked the Limb, approaching him. 

“Tt is,” replied the unconscious victim, taking no notice of Tommy’s 
allusion to his size. 

‘. . Then all I can say is,” said the Limb, “I hope you won’t burst 
ere | 

Another peal of mirth proceeded from Mr. Hardback, while Burstall, 
good natured as he was, coloured up to the eyes, Jess on his own account 
than from the fact of the words being uttered in the presence of ladies. 

TI told you he was a sharp piece of goods,” said Hardback. “ There's 
very few can touch him. None of his age that I know of! What do 
you say to this other gent, Tommy ?” 

The Limb eyed Spike askance, but his hardihood vanished at the ex- 
pression he saw on the surgeon’s countenance, and he shrunk back, slink- 
ing behind Mrs. Nibbletit. 

“ Not afeard of him, are you, Tommy ?” said Mr. Hardback; but the 
Limb looked sulky and ma no answer. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” observed his grandfather. “‘ He knows you're 
a doctor. He's a wonderful chap for finding people out, and he hates 
physic—don’t you, Tommy ?” ‘ 

“Come here, my fine fellow,” said Spike, encouragingly ; “I won’t cut 
off one of your legs.” 
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“Tl take care you don’t,” replied the Limb, in a surly tone. “ Mine 
ain’t bandy.” 
As those of Spike happened to be distinguished by that peculiarity, the 
retort did not tend to raise the Limb in the surgeon’s estimation, and he 
mentally resolved to pay the boy off if ever he had the opportunity. 

On this occasion Mr. Hardback behaved with rather more decency than 
when the Limb insulted Burstall, merely snickering aside, but not suf- 
ficiently so to escape the boy’s observation, thus laying the foundation for 
further impudence to be indulged in with impunity. 

Still the Limb had wit enough to know that it was not safe to exercise 
it any further at Spike’s expense—at least, within that gentleman’s hear- 
ing—so he refrained from following up the blow, or even gibing at 
Burstall, the desire suddenly arising to gratify his inquisitiveness, another 
of the mischievous propensities which his grandfather forbore to dis- 
courage. 


“T say, gran’,” he broke out, “ who was that came here to-day when 


ou were out ?” 


“ How should I know, Tommy !” was the reply. “ Nobody told me 
that any one had been here.” 

“Tt was a man with great big whiskers,” pursued the Limb ; “I saw 
him coming out of the lodge-gate just as me and Aunt Nib came in 
from our drive. He turned his head away as if he didn’t want us to see 
his face.” 

Mr. Hardback asked Mrs. Nibbletit what the boy meant. “ Did she 
see the person in question?” Mrs. Nibbletit replied that she had not 
taken particular notice, but she believed there was somebody, as Tommy 
said. 

“* Any one to see you, Bella?” asked Mr. Hardback ; but before she 
could frame a sufficient answer, which, indeed, would have greatly em- 
barrassed her, a footman in the Hardback livery—bright green with 
= velvet shorts—threw open the door and announced that dinner was 
ready. 

Postponing the satisfaction of the Limb’s or his own curiosity—indeed, 
he would have postponed anything at such a moment—Mr. Hardback 
rubbed his hands, and, clapping Burstall on the back, told him to take 
charge of Mrs. Nibbletit, with a joke about having nothing for her to eat, 
and led the way into the dining-room, Spike offering his arm to Arabella, 
and the rear being brought up by the Limb, who waddled along in imita- 
tion of his grandfather’s fat friend, to the great delight of the human 
macaw, who stood at the door, while the company passed in. 

As two of Mr. Hardback’s dinners have already been described in this 
narrative, it will be unnecessary to say more of the third than remark 
that, though unprepared for an exceptional guest, there was plenty for 
Burstall to eat and drink, without obliging him to infringe the regula- 
tions to which he had chosen to adhere. Spike, who was observant of 
everything—one of his motives in making Mr. Hardback’s acquaintance 
- having been to study the ground well at Conger Hall—had noticed 

Arabella’s confusion when the unlucky revelation of a stranger's visit was 
made by the Limb, and at once drew his own inference from the fact. 
He resolved, therefore, to lend what aid he could in support of Arabella’s 
presumed predilection, and tried to establish himself on a friendly footing 
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with her. Being a person of good sense, he easily achieved this object, 
and in conversation with her, while by no means neglectful of the good 
things on her father’s table, he found the dinner a very pleasant one. It 
was never Mr. Hardback’s cue to talk much while he was eating; Mrs. 
Nibbletit was wholly engrossed by the account which Burstall gave of his 
recent experiences ; and as the Limb was unusually quiet, all the energies 
of his mind being concentrated on the eontents of his plate, there was 
little to disturb their ¢éfe-d-téte, and the progress which Spike desired to 
make in the good graces of Arabella was effectually accomplished. 

Shortly after the cloth was removed the ladies withdrew, but no words 
of theirs could induce the Limb to accompany them, and, being encou- 
raged by his grandfather to rebel against their authority, he remained to 
finish his glass of port, which Mr. Hardback said was manly of him. As 
soon as Mrs. Nibbletit and Arabella had left the room, Tommy was the 
first to speak. 

“T say, gran’,” he called out, ‘what is it makes any one come red in 
the face all of a sudden ?” 

‘You'd better ask the Docter, my boy,” replied Mr. Hardback; “ he 
can tell you better than me.” 

“ Can’t you tell?” persisted the Limb. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Hardback, ‘there may be a good many reasons. 
Tucking in too fast, as you do, is one of them.” 

“I don’t tuck in half so fast as you, gran’; but it isn’t that. I mean 
when you're asked a question.” 

“The young gentleman wishes to learn the psychological cause of 
blushing,” observed Spike, sententiously. 

** Does he?” returned Mr. Hardback. “Then he won’t get it from 
me. I don’t meddle with logic or stuff of that sort. I’m plain-spoken, I 
am. What do you want to know for, Tommy?” 

“ Because, gran’,” said the Limb, “ when you asked Aunt Bella just 
before dinner if the nran I saw was anybody to see her, she came as red 
all over as you do when you get into a passion.” 

** What a little scoundrel !’’ said Spike to himself. ‘I should like to 
give you something to take the colour out of your cheeks!” 

“Turned red, did she!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback. ‘ What sort of 
looking chap was he—old or young?” 

“ Not so old as anybody here, except me. A good deal of hair on his 
face. Dressed in blue, like a sailor; had a cap on with a gold band; a 
head taller than you.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Hardback, reflectively, with a surly expression of 
countenance. “ Could it be him ?”’ 

To turn his attention from a subject which, if further discussed, boded 
something unpleasant to Miss Hardback, Spike launched at once into 
polities, the Englishman’s refuge and his delight. He elicited two opi- 
nions from Mr. Hardback, both of them perfectly true ; first, that ‘ Garry 
Bauldy,” as he called the hero, was the finest fellow that ever trod in 
shoe-leather, and next, that Denmark was the pluckiest little nation 
going, adding, by way of rider to the last remark, “ As to the snorting 
Prooshians, and the rest of them sneaking, snivelling Germans, I should 
like to see their country torn into strips, and every man Jack of ’em 
flogged at the cart’s tail.” Mr. Hardback’s generous ire did not, how- 
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ever, make him forgetful of domestic matters, and, when his guests had 
taken their departure, he “had it out,” as he said, with Arabella. 

“T want a word with you, Bella, before you go to bed,” was the pre- 
face to his interrogation. 

“Very well, papa!” she replied. 

“ Tommy has been giving me a description of the chap that was here 
to-day, and, from what he says, I strongly suspect it was somebody I 
told never to come nigh my house again.” 

Arabella was silent. 

* T see how it is,” resumed her father. ‘ Ralph has been here?” 

“ T will not deny it, papa. My cousin Ralph did come to see me. He 
has just returned from abroad.” 

* He had better have stayed where he was,” returned Mr. Hardback. 
“ He'll get no good by coming here. I toid him my mind the last time 
I saw him, and now I’ve something more to say, which you may tell him 
if you like. You want to be married, I fancy! Well, I’ve got a husband 
for you.” 

- Arabella turned pale as ashes, but made no reply to this abrupt inti- 
mation, and Mr. Hardback proceeded to inform her that the object of his 
choice was Colonel Loftus Tippy, whom he characterised as “a man of 
property, and a swell of the very first water.’’ 

Having made this announcement, he took his candle and withdrew to 
his own dormitory, leaving Arabella in a state of mind which—to use a 
phrase never used before—“ may be more easily imagined than de- 


scribed.” 
XXXYV. 


A LUCKY RENCONTRE. 


TuovueH Ralph Wilton had many things to do in the City, as every 
one has, or fancies he has, returning from a long absence abroad, he was 
much too anxious on the subject of his conversation with Arabella to 
leave his hotel before the mid-day post, by which he hoped to hear from 
her, arrived. Nor did he wait in vain, for just as he had for the sixth 
time thrown down the Times in utter weariness, a waiter brought the 
expected letter. From the tone of Arabella’s communication the da 
before, he did not anticipate unalloyed pleasure from its contents, eng 
he was scarcely prepared for the disagreeable news that Mr. Hardback 
had positively made his election, but he consoled himself with the idea 
that the case might have been a great deal worse had his own arrival in 
England been delayed. However threatening the state of affairs, there 
was as yet no actual bar to the realisation of his hopes. Arabella loved 
him, she was still free, and he was on the spot to fight his own battle. 

** My father”—so ran a part of Arabella’s letter—‘“ knows you are in 
London and have been here—owing to the meddlesome malice of that 
wretched child, my nephew Tommy, who guessed tlat I wished to keep 
your visit secret, and so did his best to betray it.” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, as he read this passage, “it does not greatly 
signify—no thanks, however, to that beast of a boy—for what I have to 
do must be done quickly, and as my uncle has made up his mind about 
the man he wants to have for his son-in-law, he would have told her of 
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it all the same; besides, it gives me an excuse for breaking the ice, and 
writing to him at once. Who knows! If I send him a proper sort of 
letter and put it home to him, letting him see that my prospects, after 
all, are not so very bad, he may be disposed to relent. One of his own 
kindred has certainly more claim upon him than a stranger.” 

Ralph Wilton was by no means deficient in ability, and he had given 
many proofs of this during his period of exile, but it took him some time 
to prepare the “ proper letter” which was to touch Mr. Hardback’s heart 
and satisfy his worldly views—neither of these things being very easy to 
accomplish—and then he had also to encourage Arabella, not that he found 
any difficulty in doing that, for when love is the writer’s theme obstacles 
vanish with every word that the pen traces. But whether engaged in 
the attempt to mollify a flinty-hearted uncle, or reassure a tender cousin, 
the process took some time, and it was late in the afternoon before his 
correspondence was ready to be sent off. 

The most ardent lover in the world, unless he happens to be also 
attacked by influenza or some other appetite-depriving malady, will feel 
the wish to dine; and if he has long been an absentee from London, 
will probably prefer not dining in the dull salon of a private hotel— 
where he has rarely more companionship than may be derived from the 
reflection of his own image in the mirror over the chimney-piece, or in 
some polished mahogany table unoccupied at his elbow. Influenced by 
hunger and the desire of companionship—there being nothing so dis- 
agreeable as eating alone, unless, it may be, having nothing to eat—and 
calling up some reminiscences of pleasant dinners in certain Loudon 
haunts, before he was cast upon the wide Australian world—Ralph 
Wilton sallied forth to post his letters with his own hand, and then 
directed his footsteps towards the Strand—* Simpson’s” being the bourne 
to which all travellers, who are wise, return. ‘The Divan” was, as 
usual, nearly full; but there was a vacant place at one table in a corner 
of the room, the other seat being occupied by a gentleman who was 
waiting for “the joint”’—and thither Ralph Wilton was conducted. 
The waiter presented the bill of fare, and supplemented advice as to its 
contents, but the appearance of a magnificent piece of roast beef which 
was set before his table companion, determined his choice. 

“Tf this gentleman,” he said, smiling, “leaves any of this splendid 
dish, I should like to follow his example.” 

* You can’t do better—in this instance,” observed the stranger, re- 
turning Wilton’s smile; “there is no place in London, where, if you 
happen to come in at the right moment, you get such beef as our friend 
Simpson’s. Iam an habitué, and can vouch for the fact.” 

“7 am not much of a gourmand,” said Wilton, when the beef was 
brought to him, “ but I confess I find it difficult to restrain myself in the 
“arse of anything so good as this. One reason for it, perhaps, is my 

aving just come off a long voyage. You are very well found on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamers—but with the best intentions pos- 
sible they can’t give you roast beef.” 

Having said this, Wilton straightway addressed himself to the sirloin 
with a degree of energy which seemed to need some such excuse as the 
one he had just given—but he was not so entirely engaged as to forget 
his casual messmate, with whom he exchanged words from time to time. 
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A common pursuit tends much to the formation of acquaintance, and 
such a pursuit as dining vis-a-vis off the same joint is eminently caleu- 
lated to promote it. It is not surprising, therefore, that before the close 
of the repast, during which “ the pleasure of drinking your health, sir,” 
was not omitted on either side, Wilton and the stranger were on very 
fair terms with each other. So much so, indeed, that when, on the re- 
moval of the cloth, it became a question of a good glass of port, Wilton’s 
suggestion to share the bottle was willingly acceded to by his com- 
nion, who, accustomed to the place, knew what to call for. 

*‘ This is the house,” he said, “ which I always use, when I come into 
town for one or other of the theatres, and as the people here know me, 
though I am not a very frequent visitor, they never give me anything 
uncommonly bad. Do you, William ?” 

The “pale face” smiled the usual ghastly smile of the knocked-up 
tavern waiter, and observed: “ We always try, sir, to please our 
customers ; and this I may say, sir, that money is no hobject with Mr. 
Hess in laying down the best of wine that finds its way into the 
market.” 

“I believe you,” was the reply, ‘and the figure Simpson puts on it 
when it gets into his cellars—shows, as the advertisements say, that he has 
been regardless of expense.” 

Oh, sir!” murmured William, bowing at the equivocal compliment 
to his master. 

“Tf, then,” said the stranger, “ you like ‘ Forty’ Port and don’t mind 
a highish price, I’ll order something which I think you will approve of, 
though I say it to William’s face, even at the risk of raising a blush.” 

“ Pray consider only what you like yourself,” returned Wilton ; and 
the wine being ordered, they drew their chairs nearer for more sociable 
discussion. 

“You remarked when you first sat down,” said the habitué, “that you 
had just arrived in England by one of- the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. You have returned, I presume, then, from India ?”’ 

“From a still greater distance,” replied Wilton. “I have been nearly 
six years in Australia.” 

“A country that has given India the go-by. Men don’t shake the 
pagoda-tree now as they did formerly. It was always an affair of time, 
too. But only make a good cast at the diggings, and your fortune is made 
in a jiffy.” 

“Ay, but it is not every one that does make a good cast. By far the 
greater number lose all they have in the speculation. They go out full 
of the idea of becoming millionnaires, and end by being waiters, hair- 
dressers, or newspaper editors, lucky if they don’t tumble down to cab- 
drivers and day-labourers.” 

“No doubt life in Australia is as much a lottery as it is everywhere 
else. But then the prizes are greater!” 

“True. But let nobody fancy that people make money out there at 
a single coup. I have no hesitation in saying that, even for the satisfac- 
tion of moderate expectations, you must reckon on no small amount of 
hardship, and go through a good many vicissitudes. I know it was my 
own case. Over and over again I was tempted to give up the thing 
altogether. This is really good wine !” 
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“T am glad you think so. I hope I am not taking a liberty in con- 
gratulating you on your perseverance ?”’ 

“ Not in the least,” replied Wilton, also refilling his glass and readily 
hob-nobbing. It was more natural frankness than generous port which 
caused him to resume the personal question. It may be said that it was 
imprudent on Wilton’s part to enter into particulars concerning himself 
with the acquaintance of an hour, but he felt a kind of confidence in the 
man he was talking to, who was of very respectable appearance as well as 
clever-looking, and he desired, moreover, to unburden his mind of the 
weight that oppressed it. After a moment’s pause he shook his head and 
spoke again. 

“Yes!” he said, “I should certainly have given it up, if I had been 
the only person interested in my success or failure. But the truth is— 
perhaps at your time of life you may laugh at such a thing as love—I was 
engaged before I left England to one who deserved far more than I could 
do for her, let that be what it might ; she was not likely to be poor—the 
very reverse, in fact—but she had nothing in her own possession—was, 
indeed, entirely dependent on her father, and—it was the old story—he 
would not hear of me as her husband, because I, like herself, had nothing 
but what I might fairly look to him for; for I must tell you he was my 
own uncle, and a very rich uncle into the bargain—not without other 
relatives, I admit, but, with the exception of his own child and a baby 
grandson, none so near to him in blood as I was. Of course he would. 
not give her up, and he behaved as uncles always have behaved to their 
nephews ever since that relationship was first invented, so there was 
nothing left for me but to go abroad and seek my fortune. As I men- 
tioned before, I had to seek it under circumstances of no common dif- 
fieulty. Not that I realised what the world calls “ fortune,” but when I 
had made enough for us to live upon quietly, I struck work and made the 
best of my way home. And now what do you suppose has happened ?” 

‘The lady is not married, I hope ?” 

“No, thank God! She is still single, and willing as ever to be mine, 
but this very day I have received a letter from her to say that her father 
has resolved upon her marrying somebody else. Arabella will never con- 
sent, I am sure, but still ” : 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting you, only you mentioned a some- 
what uncommon name 

Do you know any one who bears it ?” 

“T may safely say so, A lady to whom I had the honour of being 
introduced only yesterday, when I dined with her father, Mr. Hardback, 
of Conger Hall, near Hendon.” 

“Why that’s my uncle! Perhaps you are the very man! May I ask, 
sir, if your name happens to be Tippy ?” 

—_— put this question very sternly, rising from his chair as he 
spoke. 

“Do not devour me, sir,” replied the stranger, coolly. “My name 
‘happens to be’ Spike—a very humble member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons.” 


“TI beg your pardon,” said Wilton. “I hope you will excuse the rude- 
ness of my manner; but the fact is a 


“Pray make no apology,” replied Spike. “Though I may be rather 
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sceptical on the subject of love, as you suggested a little while ago—for 
few men reach my time of life without being .so—my profession is one 
that enables me to make allowance for hasty tempers, especially under 
such circumstances as excited you. But although I am not the person 
you for an instant supposed me to be, it really is what the newspapers call 
‘a curious coincidence,’ that I should know both the lady you admire and 
the individual who admires her—he, indeed, was lately, perhaps I ma 
say is still, a patient of mine, owing to an accident which he met wit 
in driving home from the very place I mentioned where Mr. Hardback 
lives.” 

“ Has he, then, been long acquainted with the family ?” asked Wilton. 

“ The accident I speak of oceurred a few weeks ago ; but from what I 
gathered, in the course of conversation—for gentlemen who have affections 
of the heart,” here Spike smiled, “are prone to talk on the subject—I 
imagine the acquaintance is only recent.” 

“ What sort of fellow is he ?” 

“ As far as personal appearance goes,”’ returned Spike, after surveying 
Wilton for a moment, “ you need be under no apprehension ; and for his 
mental calibre I think I may safely venture on the same conclusion. To 
speak plainer, he is, in popular w Rin rather a Guy, and if not quite a 
fool, has had a narrow escape of being one. But then,” added Spike, 
maliciously, “he is rich, and wealth makes men confident.” 

. You think his confidence only arises from his own opinion of him- 
se 
“ Possibly. I have no other means of knowing, save by what he 
said.” 

“What did he say? Excuse the liberties I am taking, but I quite look 
upon you as a friend,” 

“T hope,”’ said Spike, “ that I shall have the satisfaction of being one.” 

Thereupon the two shook hands, and drank another glass of wine 
together. 

“To answer your last question,” said Spike, “ what he said was to the 
effect of his regretting his accident, chiefly because it interfered with his 
matrimonial arrangements.” 

“He had’ got so far as that, had he ?” 

“With what warrant for the expression I can, of course, say nothing, 
as at the time he uttered it I had no knowledge of a single member of 
your uncle’s family.” 

* Did you attend any of them professionally ?” 

“No! A friend of mine took me to the house. But I must tell you 
the truth, he took me at my own request.” 

“T must not ask you, I suppose, if your request originated in anything 
this Mr. Tippy had said ?” 

“TI will be as frank with you as you were with me. It was partly on 
that account, and partly because there is another person of my acquaint- 
ance who is suffering under a complaint which appears to be almost 
epidemic.” 

**T do not quite comprehend you.” 

“This it is. Miss Hardback’s charms—and since I have seen her, I 
can quite understand this fact—have awakened more than one suscepti- 
bility. Try and listen calmly. That heightened colour of yours tells me 
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that your blood is flowing faster than it ought. Well, this friend of mine 
—Grimshaw was his name, but he has lately changed it to Manners—has 
been smitten, as well as Colonel Tippy. He performed some wonderful 
feat or other—saved a child’s life, or something of the kind, by pulling 
him out of a pond—that grandson you spoke of—a little brute, by-the- 
by, who I should say was not worth saving—such, at least, was the im- 
pression the boy made upon me yesterday—and according to the rules of 
romance—though that sort of thing is exploded in all modern realistic 
sensational fiction—Grimshaw considers himself a hero, and entertains 
the belief, or hope, that he is looked upon in that light by the lady who 
witnessed his heroism.” 

“T knew nothing of this,” said Wilton, thoughtfully, “but, at any 
rate, he did not save her; and from what Arabella remarked to me, I 
don’t fancy she would fall particularly in love with a fellow who only 
jumped into a ditch after a brat she evidently has no liking for. So I 
shall not be jealous of your friend Grimshaw, unless there is more in the 
background that you have not yet told me.” 

“If there be, I am not aware of it; nor should I have known even 
what I do, if that traitor the tongue—to be sure he was tipsy when he 
suffered it to wag—had not revealed the story of his own gallant behaviour, 
and the reward he promised himself in consequence. I have only this to 
add, that I know he has dined since at Conger Hall, but what encourage- 
ment he met with I am wholly ignorant of. As, however, the case stood 
as I have described it, I resolved to gratify my curiosity by seeing with 
my own eyes the author of so much mischief, and now you know all I 
can tell you on the subject.” 

“You have greatly relieved my mind, and I am really very much 
obliged to you.” : 

“To me? Not at all! But I shall be most happy if I can be of any 
service to you. To make a little revelation of my own. Before I saw 

ou—though I had some notion that some such person existed—I was 
interested in Miss Hardback, thinking, when I saw her, what a pity it 
was that two such idiots as Tippy and Grimshaw should probably be the 
cause of annoyance to her, and now that we have met I feel an additional 
motive for wishing to deliver her from their importunity. I need not say 
I have no sympathy for your uncle, and as concerns yourself, I am quite 
of opinion that you need not consider him in the matter. Your conduct 
has been perfectly honourable throughout the whole transaction. You 
are in a position to marry Miss Hardback without demanding from her 
any great sacrifice ; her father, considering your relationship, ought to 
be satisfied with you for a son-in-law, and if 1 were you, what I should 
do would be to write and tell him that you have returned with feelings 
unchanged, that your affection for his daughter is mutual, that you have 
enough to live upon, and so forth.” 

“JT am delighted to hear you say so,” exclaimed Wilton, “for that is 
precisely what I did this afternoon, before I left the hotel I am staying 
at—Pugwell’s, in Albemarle-street-—where I hope you will come and 

**T sliall be most happy,” returned Spike, “ but the clock tells me it is 
almost time for us to part, except I could persuade you to bear me com- 
pany an hour or two longer. I came into town from St. John’s Wood, 
where I live, with the intention of going to the play.” 
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‘T have nothing whatever to do,” said Wilton, “ and it will really be 
an act of charity to a poor benighted Australian if you would pilot me to 
some house, for I am all abroad about theatricals.” 

After an amicable contest about paying the bill—which Wilton insisted 
on doing, spite of all Spike could say to the contrary—the Doctor’s pro- 
position was carried into effect, and the new friends finished the evening 
as pleasantly as it had been begun, it being an agreement when they 
separated that they should meet again next day at Pugwell’s, further to 
discuss Ralph Wilton’s affairs. 


XXXVI. 
THE LIMB AND HIS ALLY. 


Ir ought to have been mentioned in the last chapter but one of this 
veritable history that, during dessert after the dinner at Conger Hall, 
when Spike and Burstall were Mr. Hardback’s guests, that the Limb, 
having succeeded in annoying his grandfather, withdrew unnoticed. It 
may also be remembered that, in the course of the evening party ‘at 
which Grimshaw was present, the Limb contrived to extract a half 
sovereign from that gentleman for a purpose at which he only darkly 
hinted. These two facts were closely connected, for since the idea of 
perpetrating a new kind of mischief first entered his mind, the Limb had 
never ceased to brood over the means of carrying it into execution. The 
near approach of the meditated event continued to occupy him more and 
more, and to this concentration of his thoughts upon one subject may be 
ascribed the singular circumstance that, beyond a passing remark or so, 
he refrained from badgering so inviting a subject as Burstall. 

He left the room, then, unobserved ; but instead of joining his aunts, 
who, on their part, supposed that Mr. Hardback still kept him at the 
dinner-table, he quietly stole out of the house, and keeping as much out 
of sight of the windows as possible, made the best of his way into that 
part of the grounds which Emma in her letter to Grimshaw had adverted 
to as the back way from the village of Hendon. It might have been 
noticed, had any one watched his movements, that in a certain part of 
the garden he walked very cautiously, with his eyes steadily fixed on the 
ground, and in that one particular place he stooped down as if to examine 
something at his feet. 

“All right!” he might also have been heard to say, as, after the 
inspection, he rose and pursued his course towards the back gate, on reach- 
ing which he paused, and having looked round, apparently to make sure 
that nobody followed, put his fingers to his mouth and uttered a sharp 
whistle. 1t was almost immediately replied to by some one on the other 
side of the wall. Presently there came the tapping of knuckles at the 
door, and the Limb, lifting the latch, opened it wide enough to admit of 
his passing through, closing the door noiselessly as he did so. 

He then stood in the presence of the person who had responded to his 
signal, and whose appearance indicated that of one not ita the habit 
of frequenting the best society. He was an elderly man, very shabbily 
attired, in a long rusty black coat, drab shorts, cotton stockings, which, 
in compliment to their original hue, we will call white, and highlows, that 
for many a day had parted company with blacking. He wore a hat, con- 
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siderably dented in at the sides, and only half provided with brim, so that 
the attempt to conceal a black eye, by perching it on one side, proved 
wholly ineffectual, and tended rather to point out that disfigurement, 
which, however, was only in keeping with the rest of its owner’s grimy 
unshaven face. With this individual the Limb seemed to be on tolerably 
familiar terms, as he accosted him in a free-and-easy way, as follows : 

“ Well, Smouch, old boy, how are you?” 

“Pretty tidy,’’ answered Mr. Smouch, in a very husky voice, as if 
beer, spirits, and London fog were contending in his throat for the mastery. 
“Same with you, I hopes, Master Tommy ! 

“ Yes, I’m pretty bobbish,” returned the Limb. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said Mr. Smouch, as if nothing more than a 
favourable report of the Limb’s health were in his opinion necessary for 
conducting the affairs of Europe. 

“ Have you got it, Smouch ?”’ was the Limb’s next inquiry. 

“T’ve had a deal of trouble for to,”’ replied Mr. Smouch,—“ and a pre- 
cious sight of money the article cost me !” 

“None of your gammon with me,” said the Limb. “ You've not got 
rid of half what I gave you to buy it with, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Haven’t 1?” retorted Mr. Smouch, “ That remark of yourn only 
shows how little you knows of the prices of things when they’re out of 
fashion.” 


“Things out of fashion,” said the Limb, sententiously, “are always 
cheap.” 

6 That may be,” replied Mr. Smouch, “in the matter of ladies’ bonnets 
and gownds, and them there sorts of fancy articles, but when you comes 
to a summot that is, as I may say, onlawful and perhibitive, which you 
have, moreover, to hunt for up and down till you find it, you'll find it 
quite t’other, take my word as a honest man. If I’ve been to one marine 
store I’ve been to fifty, neglectin’ of all my own legitimary pursoots to 
commodate your whim, Master Tommy a 

“Your pursuits !”’ said the Limb, scornfully ; “ why, you’re nothing but 
a dirty old Tinker.” 

“JT am a tinker by trade,” said Mr. Smouch, gravely, “and not 
ashamed of my calling ;—as for dirty, it’s that as makes me so. We can’t 
be scrubbing of ourselves all day with soap like gentlefolks, when our 
hands and faces is never out of the grime of our purfession.” 

“Oh, bother!’ exclaimed the Limb. ‘“ You're well enough off for 
one as gran’ says. That has nothing to do with the gun. Where 
is it?” 

“ Safe enuff. Here!” answered the Tinker, tapping the breast of his 
coat. 

“ Hand it out, then,” said the Limb, in a peremptory tone. 

* Wot are you goin’ to hand out ?” asked Mr. Smouch. 

“ The price I agreed to pay for it. Three-and-twenty shillings. I gave 

ou half a sov. in hand.” 

“ Which, s’help me, Master Tommy, was spent, every mag, in my ex- 
penses, to say nothing of my loss in shoe-leather.” 

* Those boots of yours,” said the precocious boy, “have never been 


worth sixpence since you had them. I dare say you picked them out of 
a dust-heap.” 
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*« Wot a hidear for a young gentleman !” exclaimed the Tinker, lifting 
up his hands and eyes in astonishment. 

“ Three-and-twenty shillings,” repeated the Limb, “and I won’t give 
a farthing more! ‘There’s ten you’ve had—and so I owe you thirteen. 
Thirteen and ten make twenty-three !” 

“ Wot a Chanceilor of the Hexcheker you would make if you was 
wanted,” cried the Tinker ; “ you’d beat Mister Gladsun, Master Tommy, 
you would !” 

Hereupon, not to dally with business too long, Mr. Smouch unbuttoned 
his coat, aud produeed a bulky object wrapped in brown paper, which 
the Limb straightway seized. Delighted with his acquisition, he dived 
into his trousers-pocket and pulled out a handful of silver. 

‘‘ There’s the money,” he said ; ‘* now come in and help me to set it.” 

To this invitation Me. Smouch did not immediately respond, but began 
counting the coin, and even when satisfied with the tale still paused. 

“ What are you waiting for?” cried the Limb. 

* You’ve forgot the wire,” said Mr. Smouch. ‘“ You can’t do nothin’ 
without that, any more than you can without the ammynition.” 

*‘ Ah, give me them !”’ cried the Limb, “and come along.” 

“ Master Tommy,” said the Tinker, “I likes to be straight forrard 
and above board, all fair and honnerable. When we agreed about this 
here gun, which you was to give me three-and-twenty — for it as 
I don’t mean to go for to deny being a man of my word and thereby 
respected, we didn’t say nothin’ concerning of the cost of the wire and: 
the powder and shot, all of which has come out of my pocket, and 
accounts for the expenses as [ was a namin’ of. If you please, Master 
Tommy, them there hitums must be lickerdated afore we closes this here 
little transaction.” 

This announcement took the Limb greatly aback. Knowing as he 
thought himself, the Tinker had proved too much for him. 

*“ Oh, that was all included,” he said. . 

But Mr. Smouch was master of the situation—he threatened to go 
away, and the Limb, after trying to evade present payment, was forced 
- to satisfy the additional claim upon him, having plenty of money for the 

purpose, though denying at first that he had any. 

This point being settled, Tommy led the way back into the garden 
followed by Mr. Smouch, and the dark of evening having crept on so 
that they ran no risk of being discovered, a proper spot pointed out by 
the Limb was selected, and the Tinker loaded, primed, and carefully set 
Tue Spring Gun! 


This done, they separated. Mr. Smouch to pass the evening in a 


SS at Hendon, and the Limb to rejoin his aunts, as if nothing 
happened. 
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Ear ty in the year 1857 a German clergyman of the name of Otto 
Woysch was called to Monte Video, for the purpose of founding a German 
evangelical congregation. After five years’ residence in the Banda 
Oriental he has returned home, and has described to us his impressions 
of the nature and social conditions of La Plata in a work* which has ap- 
peared very opportunely, in so far as the state of La Plata is daily 
becoming of greater importance for European emigration, as our readers 
will perceive presently from our extracts. Mr. Woysch is a remarkably 
clever author, who knows how to command attention by his lively feeling 
for natural beauties, and his close observation of foreign nations and their 
manners. 

On July 21, 1857, Mr. Woysch reached his destination, the capital 
of Uruguay, Monte Video, which he describes to us in very favourable 
terms: “ Any one who at the present day enters the cleanly and elegant 
city will find it externally quite different from what it was then, for ex- 
cellent presidents have devoted great attention to order. Still, even now, 
splendid houses alternate with huts, palaces with ruins. The streets are 
carefully paved, and have a first-rate trottoir; but even at the present 
day a heavy shower forms small pools in those quarters where the gentry 
do not care to live.” The author's opinion as to female beauty in Monte 
Video is not peculiarly flattering, however. According to him, the 
impression produced by the beauty of the ladies is often destroyed by 
their too liberal toilet, and the majority of them belongs most decidedly 
to the progressive party. If they may be compared with roses, the 
budding stage lasts but a very short time with them. At an early age 
they expand their red petals, and prematurely display the withering 
effects of autumn weather. Having a white complexion is considered 
one of the greatest beauties by the brunette sefioras and sejioritas, and 
they envy the English ladies for it. A young lady, the daughter of a 
surgeon, was publicly known by the name of Africa, owing to her almost 
black complexion. When adorned with fans and large bouquets these 
Spanish ladies resemble an animated flower-garden spread over the 
theatre, but, when inspected more closely, few interesting faces and little 
mental beauty can be noticed. 

In winter—that is to say in July—the streets of Monte Video offer a 
busy scene in the morning. Numerous peasants ride in on mules, con- 
veying the sweet milk to the houses. In addition to the rider, the 
animal is obliged to carry the tin vessels in which the very fiery milk is 
contained. Negroes in their fanciful costumes, or frequently only wrapped 
in a bright-hued blanket, hurry with baskets to the market, or return home 
carrying fish, vegetables, and meat. When a negro meets another, or an 
old black woman, or acquaintance, they salute each other with the utmost 
ceremony, stop, and the inquiries as to the welfare of all the members of 
the —- go on for a tremendously long time. They have perfectly 
adopted the forms of intercourse obtaining in high society, and copy them 
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in a most comical fashion. The mode of building the houses is the same as 
prevails throughout Spanish America. The dwellings form a paralellogram 
round a yard, and have galleries running round them, which are decorated 
with flowers. The roofs are flat, and provided with iron railings. Here 
the people walk about in the evening, when the sun is sinking into the 
sea, or the pleasant moon is rising in a coloured gleaming mist. At the 
rear of the roof frequently stand turrets, with lofty balconies, seated in 
which you look out a long way seaward, and down on the huge men-of-war. 
When the latter sink their flags at sunset, the band plays, and a gunshot 
announces the arrival of night. Often, too, music is heard simultaneously 
from the vessels and the plaza in front of the cathedral, and the evening 
is generally cool and fresh, even after a hot summer’s day. There is in 
the atmosphere of these regions something unusually soothing and mild. 
Few ill-tempered men but are affected by the evening calm. Great mis- 
fortunes, too, are more easily endured here, for something consoling 
moves through this healthy atmosphere. Splendid flowers bloom here in 
the winter as well. An abundance of roses, heliotrope, and hyacinths, 
can be seen in the market, and by their side piles of oranges and bananas, 
peaches and quinces. Italians sell in the market sweet potatoes and large 
quantities of vegetables. Strawberries may be had all the year round, 
as well as radishes. ‘The cauliflowers are splendid, and asparagus attains 
an extraordinary size. Love-apples or tomatoes, pumpkins and water- 
melons, are heaped up by the side of artichokes, po almost every variety 
of bean is represented. 

In Monte Video the nights appear to constitute the fairer half of ex- 
istence, or indeed we may say that real life wakes up there after the sun 
has set. In Monte Video there is a main street called the Calle Porton, 
or the Calle de 25 de Mayo, in which are the principal shops, booksellers, 
coffee-houses, furniture-stores, tailors, &c. From eight to ten P.M. a 
swarm of purchasing ladies and gentlemen walk up and down this street. 
The sefioras have a fashion of looking at every novelty the milliners have 
to offer. Purchases are mostly made in the daytime, especially when 
very nice things have been seen overnight. The ladies attract the gen- 
tlemen, and hence it has grown a custom to lounge up and down this 
street. On summer evenings very few visitors could be seen at the 
Strangers’ Club, for everybody was enjoying the fresh air and the sight 
of the loungers in the Calle del Porton and on the Plaza de la Matriz. 
Regimental bands played at this late hour for the amusement of the 
population, and their performance constituted a rich musical treat. Most 
of the musicians belonged to the operatic orchestra, and their military 
duties were very light. When the ladies came out of the Matriz church 
at eight P.M., so soon as the novena, or the vespera, or the oracion was 
at an end, the loud sound of the musical performance met their ears, and 
they were delighted with popular melodies from Hernani, Traviata, or 
Norma. Then everybody walked under the shadow of the paraisos-trees 
across the plaza to the Calle del Porton. If a place were to be found, 
they sat down on the numerous marble benches which are put up on the 
plaza, and groups of ladies, gentlemen, and children everywhere con- 
gregated. ‘The black population of the city also assembled at a modest 
distance, and listened’ to the band, in which many negroes were the best 


performers. ‘The company looked at each other in the gaslight, saluted 
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acquaintances, and forgot the cares of the day. A varied and cheerful 
pular life was displayed here with that noble demeanour which is so 
well adapted to the Spanish character. They were glorious hours, espe- 
cially when the moon was at the full, and the paraisos-trees exhaled their 
delicate perfume. Many a merry remark was exchanged here, and many 
a sweet reminiscence is connected with a stroll under the fragrant trees. 
The stranger, who looks down from the balcony of his hotel at the 
splendid piaza and the broad carriage-roads round it, at the shady walks, 
at the dense mass of people slowly lounging about, at the numerous 
parties assembled on all the balconies round the plaza, at the dome and 
the to towers of the Matriz church, which rises majestically and solemnly 
over the busy scene, at the government house with its black soldiers and 
sentries, at the flat roofs of the white and stately houses, and listens 
to the sweet sound of the band as it performs the soft melodies of 
Italy, must exclaim, This is a highly favoured city and a truly happy 
people! Many a traveller has been enchanted by the pleasant scene of a 
night on the Plaza de la Mutriz, and the inhabitants are justly proud of 
the effect produced by it. To this nocturnal street life we may fairly 
add what the author says about the tertulias and bailes. The most 
fashionable balls commence at midnight and end at four a.m. The 
propriety and innate dignity displayed in the dancing can hardly be 
sufficiently admired. The young men, who are at other times engaged 
in capturing horses and hunting oxen, move as if a ball-room were their 
true home. The ladies are never in want of an answer; and speak about 
all subjects with decision and elegance. If a sefiorita, living in the 
plainest rancho, is invited to a ball in the capital by one of the fashion- 
able families, at whose houses the most distinguished foreigners and 
natives assemble, she does not consider that an honour is done her by the 
invitation, but that she honours the inviter by making her appearance. 
The degree of education in town and country is much about the same, 
and the innate advantages vary but very slightly. Their merits may be 
called superficial, and a deeper force of character may be absent, but a 
cordiality and unrestraint are displayed which reuder society most agree- 
‘able in Monte Video. 

We will now make an excursion with our author to a pleasant little 
watering-place. This is Santa Lucia, about thirteen miles from the 
capital, situated on the river of the same name, and standing under the 
protection of San Juan Bautista: it is an exquisite spot, where aged trees 
and pleasant young bushes alternate. They fringe the pleasantly-winding 
river, and a pure and perfumed breeze renders the morning and evening a 
most delicious season. The visitor at such an hour has no other wish but 
to stand or stroll gently along the river bank, and he inhales with the 
breeze a feeling of enjoyment, tranquillity, and health, such as is never 
felt in the capital on the most beautiful morning. It is glorious when at 
night the breeze sports among the orange and banana-trees, and the 
countless glow-worms glisten on the leaves or move through the night. 
The springs are curative and full of small eddies, and the sick and the 
weary and the nervous find relief and refreshment in these waters, which 
are always tepid in summer, and only offer the grateful coolness of a river 
bath in the vicinity of the eddies, so that the batlier can proceed from 
warm water to cold, and vice versi. The weeping willows and bushes, 
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hanging far across the stream, offer the bather shade. Here stands the 
ceibo-tree, with its dazzling coral-red flowers, which is a true ornament to 
the landscape. Here is the aromatic espinillo, a variety of the nandu- 
bay-tree, a handsome shrub with bright yellow flowers, which diffuses its 
odour through October and November. Here, too, is seen the tala-tree, 
covered with thick foliage, which affords a protection against the sun- 
beams even in the hottest summer: it is pleasant to sleep on the river 
bank under its interlaced spiked branches. At every hour of the day 
swarms of people are bathing, and animate the scene. Snorting horses 
are also led down by merry boys to water, or are led in for a swim in the 
tranquil river. The young men also outvie each other in their swimming 
exploits. The river, however, offers recreation and pleasure to other 
people, especially at spots where its banks are more thickly overgrown. 
Sportsmen are heard, who bring down the small greyish-blue wild 
pigeons, the pretty palomitas, and the gay bright-green parrots, which 
meet with no mercy, and the aquatic birds, which hop about or float along 
the surface, of all sizes. The picaflor alone escapes, as it flashes through 
the smallest openings in the foliage, with its green plumage and golden 
head. At times, too, a lady may be seen hurrying to the gently sloping 
bank with a gun on her beautiful arm. A little boy with dark hair and 
brown face follows the graceful maid. She enjoys the sport while her 
companions are bathing at some retired spot on the stream, plashing the 
water and sporting together. Parties yontinually arrive in carriages, or 
horseback, or afoot, from the town or th neighbouring estancias. They 
purpose to hold a dia de campo on the plateaus rising at intervals along 
the river, and covered with lofty trees and tender grass. A dia de campo 
is the name given to a day spent in the open air: people bathe and cook 
their meals, which is an easy operation among them. Generally an asado, 
or joint, is roasted in the open air, and the mere idea is delicious to the 
people. Some persons have a special talent for this culinary operation. 
The meat looks so inviting on the spit, over the glow of the roots and dry 
branches, in the pure air, when the party are seated on the green carpet 
of verdure beneath the rustling trees. 

The denser parts of the wood offer beautiful scenes of animal life. 
Here pheasants float across the river, the little water-birds hop about on 
the sand-banks which the stream frequently throws up, but which dis- 
appear again when the river takes another course. At such spots graze 
the carpinchos, which resemble our swine, but are smaller. If they are 
pursued or feel that they are noticed, they at once dive under the water, 
for this harmless graminivorous animal is amphibious. At other spots 
there lies under the dense foliage a dark lagoon, like a dead sea, where 
only the otters, here called lobos, make a disturbance at times, or a 
carancho or other bird of prey flutters through the foliage. The inde- 
fatigable plovers, or tiro teros, raise their voices, it is true, whenever a 
person approaches their nest; but, with this exception, nature, undis- 
turbed by man, reposes on this lagoon, and only countless beetles and 
insects appeal to the activity of the collector. 

On the treeless and shadowless pampas the ombu, the cheerful com- 
panion of the settlements, plays an important part. What is this tree? 
According to Burmeister its name is Phytolacca diaca, while Martin de 
Moussy calls it Ficus ombu, and Azara says that it grows more rapidly 
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than any other tree, no matter whether the soil be damp or dry. It 
offers a peculiar shade, which has a refreshing effect, and the traveller 
always feels comforted under its broad branches and irregularly growing 
boughs, when seated on its mighty roots. It is the tree of the pampas 
par excellence, and grows solitary to a great height at different spots. 
Under it the countryman, sets up his hut, under it the weary traveller 
gladly takes saddle and cloth off his horse, and reposes on them through 
the sultry night. The trunk is of an enormous girth, and the branches 
which afford the soothing shade spring up from the very roots. The wood 
is fit for nothing, as it is in reality only a pith, which cannot be used for 
burning, and yet everybody likes the good old tree. 

Dr. Woysch speaks eloquently about the language of these South 
American Orientals. The noble Spanish, rising from a foundation of 
Roman granite, is beautiful even from ugly lips, and even in the desert 
and the desolate pampas recals the moral struggle of centuries through 
its haughty dignity. But though the language is noble, the use to which 
it is turned is the more to be regretted. The gentlemen belonging to the 
educated and wealthy classes generally stand at a very low stage of 
morality, and, though they may not have visited Europe, become cor- 
rupted at an early age. A very respectable German at Buenos Ayres 
told our author that in Germany no man would allow his sister to over- 
hear the language which the young natives of Uruguay employ at the 
balls. These persons are also distinguished by their love of indolence and 
by eating sugar-plums. At the same time they smoke an infinite number 
of cigarettes, and haunt the billiard-table. They will converse for hours 
about the most trivial matters, and lard their remarks with much profane 
language, which is used to great extent among the higher classes. The 
same expressions which street-boys employ in abusing each other fre- 
quently slip from the mouths of the most equily-temah gentlemen as 
symbols of admiration, pleasure, fear, or annoyance. These young idlers 
are a sorry sight. 

In his position as clergyman and tutor, our author found opportunity 
to have a closer look than most men at the educational system and family 
life of the Argentines. A boy will walk boldly up to the first gentleman 
in the land and offer him his ory He is present at every conversation, 
and is never sent out of the room in which visitors are received. The 
youngest lad takes his chair with the same dignity as his mamma displays, 
and if he joins in the conversation no one feels horrified. A minister of 
state will say to the remark of the youngest citizen, as if his taking part 
in the conversation were perfectly in order, “ You are right, little 
Charles.” He likes to compliment the visitors, and conducts them to the 
reception-room, should the man-servant be out of the way. With great 
propriety he inquires after the welfare of the family, and naturally does 
not forget those of his own age in doing so. The health of Enriquito, 
Clemento, Fructuoso, or Clarita, is the object of ceremonious interest for 
the nine-year-old Doroteo. The lad is quickly attracted by every sub- 
ject, but it is a difficult matter to euthral his attention, as he desires wit 
and variety. Scientific instruction, above all, must be exhibited in an 
amusing shape. He is ignorant of conscientiousness and of real industry, 
except in instances when his ambition is piqued. School-lessons are 
always prepared at home badly and hastily, and a good handwriting is a 
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rarity. Many of the boys are clever at arithmetic, learning languages, 
and drawing, but their likings are very changeable, and the whims of the 
boys as well as those of their affectionate mammas must always be taken 
into consideration. The ignorant mothers often said that German was 
much too difficult; the children could not learn it: it would make 
Enriquito ill, Luisito would acquire a dangerous pallor through it, fat 
Sancho lose his appetite, and Julio addle his brains. And yet, when the 
mothers do not interfere, the boys learn the language rapidly. Of course 
any teacher who indulges in the luxury of rules and irregular verbs will 
have plenty of trouble with the lads. If the teacher treats his pupils 
politely and in the tone of good society, the latter would consider them- 
selves coarse and uncivilised if they did not respond in the same way. 
The manner of social intercourse teaches them to respect propriety as the 
highest law. The same rules obtain in the manner of behaviour between 
parents and their children. The mother is addressed as sefiora by son 
and daughter ; the grandmother is called on solemn occasions mamma 
sefiora, or familiarly avuelita. When alluding to their father, children 
do not say mi padre, but mi sefor padre. A boy attaches great value 
to fine clothes, and his family provides him with them. At an early age 
he has his hair curled, and is presented with a gold watch and studs and 
white kid gloves. Even in his eleventh year he is acquainted with white 
neckties. At an early age he learns to pay visits, and serve as cavalier 
to his grown-up sister or married aunt. He soons understands how to 
offer an arm and the value of polite expressions. At the age of thirteen 
he writes his first love-letter, and has been taught to dance long before. 
He takes an interest in drawing, singing, and playing the piano for about 
six months, rarely longer. Then his foolish mother must come to his 
assistance, and solemnly declare that she does not desire her boy to be 
taught any longer. That with such maternal tolerance the education is 
not very extensive, may be anticipated. A boy or girl must be fully’ 
educated by the age of thirteen, for a girl is often married when she is 
fourteen, and at the same age a young man must be making money for 
himself. He generally becomes a merchant, and hence must speak Spanish 
and French, and English aud German as well. If he can only make him- 
self understood, and is naturally bold, he is sure to get on. Then his 
mother will say with rapture: ‘“ My son is already earning half an ounce 
a month.” A European mother can hardly realise such a feeling. If, 
in spite of all this, the children come to something, and the strange educa- 
tion does not utterly ruin them, it is a proof of the good disposition and 
excellent natural gifts of the children. 

Children are taken at an early age to the theatre, for the Spanish 
Creoles do not see any harm in making youth acquainted with dramatic 
representations. But the same complaints as to the degeneracy of the 
drama are raised across the ocean as are audible among ourselves. Dr. 
Woysch ever found the modern Spanish drama full of exaggeration : 
tiresome dialogue met with incomprehensible success, and a whining 
declamation took the place of exciting situations. In another passage 
the author remarks: ‘“ The translations of French comedies and vaude- 
villes for the use of the Spanish stage ruin the taste, and cause comic 
traditions of the old Spanish comedy to be neglected.” The Opera at 
Monte Video appears to be in a more flourishing condition, as there are 
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people of rank who cannot exist without an Italian Opera. Maestro 
Verdi is one of the best-known personages on the banks of the La Plata. 
Tamberlik, Mesdames Lorini, Lagrua, Lagrange, and other notabilities, 
male and female, were engaged for a lengthened period at the Teatro de 
Solis, and the public flocked in crowds in spite of the high prices of ad- 
mission. The artistes are treated ina manner which leaves them nothing 
further to desire. South America appears to be the paradise of Italian 
singing women. The celebrated Lagrange covered the whole floor at 
the Hétel du Commerce, where she resided, with the most costly bouquets 
which had been thrown to her on the stage. As Monte Video possesses 
magnificent gardens and exquisite flowers of every description, the 
fashionable world vie with each other in their bouquets. These are 
made of an extraordinary size, and ornamented with very expensive silk 
ribbons, which float round them at a great length. Such a bouquet, 
composed of the most beautiful camellias, often costs an ounce, or above 
three pounds. As the bouquets are so made that flower is fastened to 
flower and an artificial stalk is inserted, the flowers die very rapidly. 
Great luxury, considerable taste, and an esthetic feeling, are also dis- 
— in the fashion of making presents of bouquets on birth and saints’ 
ays. 

The Banda Oriental’ has abolished slavery in a very peculiar way. 
On December 12, 1842, the republic declared that there were no longer 
any slaves, and on the following day all the negroes were forced into the 
army, to be expended in the ensuing civil wars. The army appears to be 
strangely composed, according to Dr. Woysch, who says: 

“On seeing the troops marching to parade, you frequently notice 
among the blacks a lost son of Germany. He is probably a sailor who 
has run from his ship, and who has no other prospect but enlisting for 
three years among the soldiers. He does not think this so very bad, for 
he has a recollection of the army at home. There, it is true, service is 
hard but not dishonourable. He is ignorant of the villanous band among 
whom he, the foreigner, is thrust. There he finds murderers who, as a 
punishment, have been put in the army, and other notorious scoundrels. 
Knife-stabs and murders are no rarity in the barracks either. His own 
countrymen despise him : no one will have anything to do with a soldier, 
save, perchance, the landlord of the pothouse where he drinks away his 
pa 

a we have spoken about the trade of arms, we cannot refrain from 
repeating what the German pastor heard about Garibaldi, the idol of 
the hour, on the banks of the Silver river. The civil wars in La Plata 
have always been rich in adventures afloat and ashore. It is a real plea- 
sure for the combatants to conceal themselves in the smail islands in the 
rivers, or to gallop across the extensive plains. To kill here a cow which 
is somebody else’s property, to steal there a fine horse, here to enjoy the 
hospitality of an estanciero, and there to terrify or put to flight the entire 
population of a small town, to conceal the boats in a bay or a small 
river islet, and quietly slip under the dwarf palms, fig and nandubay- 
trees and the thickly intertwined creepers, and shortly after join a troop 
of bold riders, who secretly gallop hundreds of miles, and display the 
banners of their party at the other end of the republic, then throw them- 
selves into a town and defend it, and finally dash back through the lines 
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of the enemy to the capital—all this gives the civil wars in La Plata the 
poesy of the old warfare, which threatens utterly to disappear under the 
artistic butchery of so many regiments in European wars. Many Italians 
also enjoyed this charm of war, and this poesy of adventures. Garibaldi, 
the celebrated man, gained his first successes in Monte Video. He fought 
here, too, for what he calls the freedom of the peoples, although at that 
time, so Dr. Woysch was assured by many friends, not a trace of his 
people-blessing genius was to be found in him. 

Of the interior of the country, our author confesses that he did not see 
much, though he reached the frontier stream of Monte Video. The banks 
of the Uruguay, to which he rode, were very beautiful. As the stream 
is almost covered with islets, but little of it is to be seen. The islands 
often divide the river into four arms, and are richly overgrown with 
palms, creepers, and brushwood. Very pretty, too, are the small woods 
on the banks, and most striking is the abundance of aquatic birds, herons, 
parrots, &e. The trees, too, are entirely different from those in Europe 
—nearly all have prickles and fine flowers ; the wood, too, is fragrant, 
so that the banks of the Uruguay offer everything that is elsewhere 
wanting in the Banda Oriental. The nandubay-tree is distinguished 
by its solid hard dark-red wood, which supplies splendid material for 
building. 

In Uruguay all roads lead not alone to Rome, but infallibly across the 
pampas, or enormous grass plains. It produces a most peculiar impres- 
sion when the station at which the traveller halts is not a small village, 
but an isolated house. He sits down to table, and, whenever he gazes 
out of the window, he only sees the sky and a treeless country. This 
impression often resembles the one produced by the boundless sea when 
you look through a cabin porthole out on the waves. Numerous birds 
inhabit, with cattle and sheep, this almost unpopulated country. Onl 
here and there you see a small maize or corn field, which has been laid 
out by the countryman, whose cabin and ombu-tree rise solitarily out of 
the grass. The picturesque thistles that cover the field are a proof of 
the fertility of the soil. They often extend for miles, and it is hard work 
for the horses to make their way over the plain covered with them, when 
their bold riders wish to reach a fonder or an estancia by the shortest 
route. 

The religious life of the Argentines has been strangely constituted on 
the steppe. For many miles round there is frequently no priest or 
chapel. If a clergyman be required to perform a marriage, as he usuall 
lives a great distance off, he asks so high a price for officiating that his 
presence cannot always be purchased. The result is, that the country- 
folk live in wild matrimony. A great ignorance about religious matters 
prevails among the latter, though they have externally far more polished 
manners than most country people. Though they may live in a miserable 
hut, and use the skulls of oxen for chairs, the husband has silver-mounted 
harness for his horse, the wife her silk dresses: they receive the traveller 
with phrases of studied courtesy, and with much elegance place every- 
thing they possess at his service. At times they will ride forty or fifty 
miles to mass; but this is their sole connexion with the Church. The 
Pope, wise in his generation, has modified the fasting laws in a peculiar 
way for these La Plata countries. In the interior, nothing is eaten but 
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meat. Very often the people have not the time to tame the numerous 
cows, and hence the use of milk is extremely rare. There is very little 
bread in the country either, as flour is very expensive, while meat, on the 
other hand, costs scarcely anything. The rivers are full of fish of the 
finest sorts, but people do not take the trouble to catch them. If their 
eating meat during fasts were forbidden, something impossible would be 
expected by the Vatican. Hence it was cleverly established that in La 
Plata, on fast-days, persons must not eat both flesh and fish, but only one 
of them exclusively. But any one who eats meat must say a Paternoster, 
an Ave Maria, and a Gloria. The holy father gun a dispensation 
solely on this stipulation. 

Uruguay, with its enormous territory, and a population of only 281,500, 
offers a favourable field for well-to-do emigrants, especially for farmers 
who understand cattle-breeding. Even under present circumstances, the 
country contains 8 million oxen, 14 million horses, and 33 million sheep. 
At the close of his interesting volume, Dr. Woysch gives us a survey of 
what has been done up to the present time. Recently, Uruguay has 
been repeatedly pointed out as the proper place for emigrants, and the 
great thing would be for the idea to be properly worked out by practical 
and sensible men. Many English and German traders settled at Monte 
Video, though opposed to a colonisation of the country, are most warmly 
in favour of emigration. In the same way, Dr. C. Hausser, the envoy of 
the Swiss Confederation to Brazil, has recommended Uruguay and its 
prairies. Sir Robert Peel, in parliament, mentioned the advantage Eng- 
lish agriculturists would derive from purchasing land in Uruguay. The 
agricultural colony of Nueva Helvetia, founded by Rodolfo Smith, has 
hitherto afforded an agreeable home to industrious and moral farmers. 
Close to it is another colony, consisting of sixty Vaudois families, who, 
although bound down by the harsh conditions of a company who engaged 
them, are rapidly liberating themselves, owing to the fertility of the soil. 
As it is quite certain that emigration to the United States will leave off 
very shortly, we think that public attention might be profitably directed 
to the vast tracts lying idle in South America. 


BLUCHER AND HIS PIPE-BEARER AT THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


Otp Field-Marshal Bliicher was particularly fond of three things—a 
lass of wine, a game at cards, and a pipe of tobacco. With the two 
ormer he was frequently obliged to dispense, but he could not and would 

not do without the latter, nor could he help indulging in smoking, if it 
were ever so little, before he undertook anything serious. A few puffs 
at the spur of the moment would satisfy him, but to be without them at 
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all was a matter of impossibility. For this purpose he had appointed 
as his pipe-bearer one of his ‘‘ boys” (as he used to call his hussars), a 
fellow-countryman from Rostock—Christian Hennemann— who 
charge of a large box of common long Dutch clay pipes, all filled with 
tobacco, and ready for use at a moment’s notice. This box constituted the 
principal item of the marshal’s field equipage. Hennemann was so de- 
voted to his master and his charge, that he would have killed on the spot 
any one who attempted to purloin a pipe from the box, or bring the latter 
in danger of breaking some of the precious (to him sacred) contents. 

On the morning of the memorable battle of Waterloo, Hennemann 
had just handed his master a lighted pipe, when a cannon-ball struck 
the ground close by, scattering earth and gravel in all directions, and 
causing the white charger on which Bliicher was mounted to spring 
aside—a manceuvre that broke the pipe into a thousand pieces before the 
owner had time even to lift it to his lips. 

“ Just keep a lighted pipe ready for me; I shall be back in a few 
moments, after I have driven away the rascally French churls.” With 
these words, Bliicher gave the command, “ Forward, boys!” and off he 
galloped with his cavalry. Instead, however, of a chase of a few minutes, 
it was a rapid march of nearly a whole hot summer day, as we all know 
from history. 

After the battle was over, Bliicher rode back with Wellington to the 
place where he first got a glimpse of the combating armies, and nearing 
the spot where Bliicher had halted in the morning, they saw to their 
surprise a solitary man, his head tied with a handkerchief, one arm in a 
sling, and calmly smoking a pipe! 

“ Donner und Blitz!” cried Bliicher, “‘ why, that is my Hennemann. 
How you look, boy; what are you doing here alone ?” 

“Waiting for your speedy return,” was the grumbling answer. 
“You have come at last! ry waited for you here, pipe in mouth, 
for the whole long day. This is the last pipe in the box. The cursed 
French have shot away every pipe from my mouth, have ripped the 
flesh from my head, and shattered my arm with their deuced bullets. It 
is well there is an end to the battle, or you would have been too late even 
for the last pipe.” Saying which, he handed to Bliicher the pipe, to 
enjoy the remaining fumes of the weed. 

Wellington, who had listened attentively to the conversation, here 
remarked to Bliicher, “ You have just admired the unflinching loyalty 
and bravery of my Highlanders, what shall I say to this true and 
devoted soul ?” 


“But your Highlanders had no pipes to regale themselves with.” 
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ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Ir was the banished Duke in Arden, under the shade of melancholy 
boughs, who gave Jaques the hint of life’s stage-play aspects; and on 
that hint he spake. The episode of Orlando and Adam, outcast, footsore, 
and famished, suggested to the Duke the reflection that he and his co- 
mates in exile were not all alone unhappy: tragedies were acting the 
wide world over: 


This wide and universal theatre 


Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 


Jaques. “All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages.* 


Considering his own profession, the figure is one that must often have 
crossed and occupied Shakspeare’s mind—at once so keenly observing and 
so profoundly meditative. Not that he harps much upon it, so much as 
might, perhaps, have been expected, in his plays. Still he does now and 
then recur to the histrionic metaphor. And it is in his graver mood, not 
his lighter, that he does so; in sober sadness, not with gibing glee. As 
where Lear, in the extremity of his distraction, intent on preaching to 


Gloster, takes for his text the wail of infancy, crying, the first time that 
it smells the air: for, 


When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.t 


Or again, as where Antonio, the care-fraught merchant of Venice, 
assured by a friend that he is looking far from well, indeed ‘ marvellously 
changed,” and remonstrated with for not taking life more easily, replies : 


I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 


A stage where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one.f 


Let me play the Fool,—is. Gratiano’s rejoinder; adopting his sombre 


senior’s general metaphor, but unconditionally rejecting his particular 
role. 


Mundus universus exercet histrioniam,—the saw is Petronius Arbiter’s. 
There is an obverse reading, by some other old Eminent Hand: Totum 
mundum agit histrio. If all the world’s a play, so again there’s not in 
all the world a character the player won’t act. Lucretius had the stage 


* As You Like It, Act II. Sc. 7. ¢ King Lear, Act IV Sc. 6. 
} The Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 1. 
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simile of life in his mind’s eye, when he said of those who hide certain of 


their doings, vite post-scenia celant,—the post-scenium being what we | 


call “ behind the scenes,” where the actors dress and “make up” for their 
parts. And what says a distich in the Greek Anthology : 


was 6 Bios, kai mavyviov* wade 
Thy orovdiy perabeis, pepe ras ddvvas. 

Life is a stage, a play: so learn thy part, 

All cares removed, or rend with grief thy heart. 


Sir Thomas Browne professes, in his large utterance and stately style : 
“The world to me is but a dream or mock show, and we all therein but 
pantaloons and anticks, to my severer contemplations."* To the same 
effect, though not in the same spirit, Wordsworth’s Recluse avows himself 
tired 

Of the ostentatious world—a swelling stage 
With empty actions and vain passions stuff’d.t 


When both Swift and Bolingbroke had closed the tenth lustre of their 
years, his cynical lordship wrote from Brussels to the cynical dean, that 
he thought it high time to determine bow they should “ play the last act 
of the farce. Might not my life,” adds accomplished St. John, “ be en- 
titled much more properly a what-d’ye-call-it than a farce? Some 
comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole interspersed with scenes 
of Harlequin, Scaramouch, and Dr. Baloardo.”{ Accomplished St. John 
was always, and to the last, an accomplished actor. As for Dr. Swift, he 
expanded the histrionic similitude of life into some eighteen stanzas on 
the puppet-show—which record how Wit, “the life of man to represent, 
and turn it all to ridicule, did once a puppet-show invent, where the chief 
actor is a fool’’—and of which, perhaps, the gravest runs thus: 


This fleeting scene is but a stage 
Where various images appear ; 

In different parts of youth and age, 
Alike the prince and peasant p 


Don Quixote|| tells Sancho Panza how like human life is to a play. 
One takes the part of a ruffian, another of a liar, a third of a merchant, 
a fourth of a soldier. ‘This man is for the occasion the lover; that man 
is the judicious friend. At last the play is ended. Each takes off the 
clothes which belong to his part, and the players remain equal. So it is 
in the comedy of this world, says Don Quixote. There are emperors and 
popes, and all the characters that can be introduced into a play; but it is 
played out, death takes away the outward trappings which made them 
seem to differ, and they remain equal in the tomb. 

Where, is the author of the Complaint’s complaining query, or 
querulous plaint, 


Where, the prime actors of the last year’s scene ; 
Their port so proud, their buskin, and their plume ?** 


* Religio Medici, sect. xli. ¢ The Excursion, book v. 
Bolingbroke to Swift, Aug. 30, 1729. § Swift, The Puppet-Show. 
Part ii. b. v. ch. xii. ‘ 

See Friends in Council, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 282. 

** Night Thoughts, book ix. 
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It is a trite topic, indeed, with Dr. Young,—that of “ Life’s gay stage, 
one inch above the grave,” whereon those strut and fret their hour, that 
shall soon be seen no more for ever. All, merely players. 


Each, in his turn, some tragic story tells, 
With now and then a wretched farce between.* 


Dr. Maginnt takes note of the frequency with which Lucian compares 
life to a theatrical procession, in which magnificent parts are assigned to 
some, who pass before the eyes of the spectators clothed in costly gar- 
ments, and bedecked with glittering jewels; but, the moment the show is 
over, are reduced to their original nothingness, no longer kings and 
heroes, but poor players whose hour has been strutted out. 

No wonder that the master Showman of Vanity Fair should pen an 
envoi after this fashion = 


The play is done ; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell : 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task ; 
And, when he’s laugh’d and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay.t 


Horace Walpole will be found iterating and reiterating in his letters a 
favourite apophthegm of his—that the world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel. 

One might safely assume beforehand that a people of so histrionic a 
turn as the French would make good use of the histrionic metaphor of 
Life, in their belles lettres, of whatever date. And in point of fact the 
figure is a well-worked one in French literature. Now it is a Cardinal 
de Retz, who, on being named Coadjutor to his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Paris, describes himself as thereupon ceasing to be “in the pit, or at best 
in the orchestra, playing and funning with the fiddles,”§ but mounting 
thence to the stage itself. Indeed, a modern critic has remarked that 
Retz is perpetually making use of these expressions and images of thédtre 
and comédie. He was an accomplished actor from first to last—not above 
the line of low comedy now and then, and quite an adept in the Cloak- 
and-Sword business.—Now again it is his contemporary, Madame de 
Motteville, who so frequently represents herself as an occupant of one of 
the best boxes, intent on diverting herself with the belle comédie that was 
being played under her eyes. “ Les cabinets des rois,” says Madame— 
who ought to know—are theatres in which pieces of universal interest are 
for ever being played: some simply comic: others decidedly tragical, 
though so frequently occasioned by the merest trifles.|| So, again, Madame 
des Ursins (the Princess Orsino), another habituée behind the scenes, and 
herself a star of the first magnitude in any working company, describes 
the world as une comédie ot il y avait souvent de bien mauvais acteurs. 


* Night Thoughts, book viii. 

+ Shakspeare Papers: Timon of Athens. 

} Thackeray, Ballads: The End of the Play. 
Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. 
Mémoires de Madame de Motteville (1643). 
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Then, too, we have the Abbé Chaulieu, when dancing attendance on the 
Duke of Vendéme, and assisting at all the fétes and galas got up in that 
prince’s honour, writing in a sort of apologetic strain to his sister-in-law, 
that since all the world’s a stage, one must just be content to don cap and 
bells with the rest*—for if all your men and women are merely players, 
motley’s your only wear. 

Of another spirituel, and very unspiritual, abbé of that period, Choisy, 
it has been observed,f that his life resembled a comedy, rife with all that 
is most various and most improbable: his career of fourscore years com- 
posed a complete masquerade ; for 

—this man in his time play’d many parts,— 
and in each of them he seems to have acted with professional aptitude, 
facility, and zest. ‘ 

Such another actor, with a difference, was Voltaire. As Voltaire him- 
self said of the Duchess of Maine, “ Elle aimera la comédie jusqu’au der- 
nier moment, et, quand elle sera malade, je vous conseille de lui adminis- 
trer quelque belle piéce,t” &c. &c..—so of the mocking philosopher of 
Ferney, playing his many parts, it has been said, that he had a genius for 
transformations, having always more than one réle to play in the comedy 
of life—which diversity of réles jumped with his humour, and just hit the 
mobile preferences of a man who so early in his existence turned player.§ 
The life of Voltaire is a comedy, says Sainte-Beuve :|| his correspondence 
with D’Alembert shows us the coulisses and background—and lets us in 
to damaging and disenchanting revelations behind the scenes. Elsewhere 
he may be seen to fret and strut his hour upon the stage, carefully made 
up, and all in point device costume : but here we have him in undress, and 
by dusty daylight, and off his guard. 

Tous les comédiens ne sont pas du thédtre, is rightly reckoned one of 
the prettiest proverbes of M. Théodore Leclerc. In the Proverbe which 
bears that pregnant title, a nephew incidentally tells his uncle, “ Vous qui 
étes un homme du monde, vous appelez cela l’esprit du monde ; moi qui 
suis un comédien, j’appelle cela de la comédie. C’est toujours la méme 
chose, sous un nom difiérent.”4] The salon and the stage are on a level. 
To be a real man of the world, is to be an actor of the first class. 

M. Scribe puts the proverb as a practical epigram into the mouth of 
old Michonnet, when trying to soothe and inspirit his pet pupil for the 
stage: “Calme toi et étudie . . . il y a dans le monde de plus grands 
comédiens que nous!”’** 

Indeed, according to Chamfort, there is no choice in the matter; every 
man, however wise, and unsophisticated, and open-hearted, must, sooner 
or later, turn actor, on this great stage of fools. For, ‘la fortune et le 
costume qui l’entourent font de la vie une représentation au milieu de 
laquelle il faut qu’ 4 la longue l’homme le plus honnéte devienne comédien 


* “_ Et puisque le monde n’est qu’une comédie, il faut prendre la queue de 

lapin et l’épée de bois comme les autres.”—Lettres de Chaulieu, ed. 1850. 
By Sainte-Beuve. 

{ Voltaire wrote this in 1752, when the Duchess was seventy-six. 

§ See 1. viii. of Le Roi Voltaire, par Arséne Houssaye. 

|| Causeries du Lundi, t. vii. 

Proverbes Dramatiques de Th. Leclerc. 
** Adr. Lecouvreur, Acte IV. Sc. 9. 
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malgré lui.”* We are all actors and actresses, says a fe-malecontent in 
one of Lady Theresa Lewis's clever fictions,t-—and “none of us quite 
up to our parts, though we act all day long.” Working away, walking 
gentleman or heavy father, comic countryman or soubrette, star or 
super. 
si Through each dull tedious trifling part, 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse.f 


All the men and women merely players, on all the world a stage. Be 
not the histrionic genius of womankind underrated, in the great medley 
of parts. For, according to Mr. Rogers, and Mrs. Siddons,§ his stage 
spokeswoman, who ought to know, 


—— those who best the heart dissect 
Know every Woman studies stage effect, 
She moulds her manners to the part she fills, 
As Instinct teaches, or as Humour wills ; 
And, as the grave or gay her talent calls, 
Acts in the drama, till the curtain falls. 


Rogers pens a sort of pendant, indeed, to Shakspeare’s seven ages of 
Man, in the epilogue on Woman, of which these lines form a part; 
depicting the better half of mankind in a chronological series of rdles— 
from the nursery missy with coral and bells, playing pantomime “along 
the carpet’s many-coloured stage,” to the grey dowager whom he likens 
to some old ruin, “ nodding to its fall,"—and comprising, between these 
extremes, the school-girl that mimics father’s gout and mother’s vapours, 
till she learns, with blue laughing eyes, behind her fan, to “act her part 
with that great actor, man,”—and again the matured materfamilias, who, 
her own occupation gone, rehearses the girls at home. 

Not that every one plays just the part he or she would have chosen. 
The distribution of rdles would seem often to make this a mad world, my 
masters. 

Le monde, & mon avis, est comme un grand théatre, 
Ou chacun en public, !’un par l’autre abusé, 
Souvent & ce qu il est, joue un role opposé. || 


This, one might almost paraphrase in the words of John Webster's 
wobegone Duchess Mariana 


I account this world a tedious theatre, 
For I do play a part in’t ’gaiust my will.) 


* Chamfort, Maximes et Pensées. 
+ The Semi-detached House, ch, x. 
{ Byron, Miscel. Poems: Fo Time. 


4 Who in a preliminary couplet was made to exclaim, in this address from the 
footlights, 


“But Ladies say, must I alone unmask? 
Is here no other actress, let me ask?” 
Rather prosy and servants’-hall-like, Mr. Rogers. Dryden, in one of his prologues, 
winds up with a similar conceit—without the frippery of Ladies, and let me ask— 
where he makes the audience 


“—_ turn players on the world’s great stage, 
And act yourselves the farce of your own age.” 
Prologue to the Loyal General. 


|| Boileau, Satire xi. {| Duchess of Malfi, Act IV., Sc. 1. 
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By way of introducing his elaborate narrative of Darnley’s fate, Mr. 
Froude tells us of Mary Stuart, that on the political stage she was “a 
great actress. The ‘woman’ had a drama of her own going on behind 
the scenes; the theatre caught fire; the mock heroics of the Catholic 
crusade burnt into ashes; and a tremendous domestic tragedy was re- 
vealed before the astonished eyes of Europe.”* And later again, de- 
scribing Mary’s caressing wiles to beguile and tranquillise her doomed 
husband, on the eve of the catastrophe, the same historian employs the 
same histrionie figure: “ Mary Stuart was an admirable actress; rarely 
perhaps on the world’s stage has there been a more skilful player.”+ But 
the part, he adds, was a difficult one ; she had still some natural com- 
punction ; and the performance was not quite perfect. 

Most of our business is farce, writes old Montaigne: Mundus univer- 
sus exercet histrioniam (which the old French essayist’s old English 
translator renders, “ All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players”). We must play our part well, he adds, but withal as 
the part of a borrowed personage ; we must not make a real essence of a 
mask and outward appearance,t &c. So it is one of Ben Jonson’s 
Discoveries, “de vité humana,” that our whole life is like a play— 
wherein every man, forgetful of himself, is in travail with expression of 
another.§ In one of his comedies rare Ben makes a sham Innkeeper, 
taking his ease in his own inn, and following his own fancies there, 
“imagine all the world’s a play : 


The state, and men’s affairs, all passages 

Of life, to spring new scenes; come in, go out, 
And shift, and vanish I have got 

A seat to sit at ease here, in mine inn, 

To see the comedy; and laugh, and chuck 

At the variety and throng of humours 

And dispositions, that come justling in 

And out still, as they one drove hence another.” || 


For every man, in the play of this world, says pious Master Feltham, 
is not only an actor, but is a spectator too: “ At the beginning (that is, 
in his youth) it promises so much, that he is loth to leave it; when it 
grows towards the middle (the act of virility), then he sees the scenes 
grow thick, and fill, and would gladly understand the end: but, when 
that draws near, and he finds what it will be, he is then content to depart 
and leave his room to others.”"¢ 


Fielding’s philosopher asks if the actor is esteemed happier, to whose 
lot it falls to play the principal part, than he who plays the lowest ? and 
yet the drama may run twenty nights together, and so outlast our lives : 
but, at the best, says he, “life is only a little longer drama; and the 
business of the great stage is consequently a little more serious than that 
which is performed at the theatre-royal.”** 


If the world be, indeed, as ’twas said, but a stage, 
The dress only is changed ’twixt the acts of an age. 


* Froude, History of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 236. 

t Id., Ibid., p. 357. { Montaigne’s Essays, book iii. ch. x. 
§ Discoveries (Jonson’s Works, p. 750, edit. 1853). 

|| The New Inn, Act I. Se. 1. § Owen Feltham’s Resolves. 
** Amelia, book viii. ch. x. 
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From the dark tiring-chamber behind straight reissue 
With new masks the old mummers; the very same tissue 
Of passionate antics that move through the play, 

With new parts to fulfil and new phrases to say.* 


An old Greek writer, speaking of Alexander of Phere, who reigned 
in Thessaly only ten months, and then was slain, calls him, in derision 
of his brief lease of power, a theatrical tyrant, a mere stage king, who, as 
it were, walked on only to walk off again. But the palace of the Czsars, 
Plutarch remarks,+ received four emperors in a less space of time, one 
entering, and another making his exit, as if to fret and strut each his little 
hour upon the stage. How soon the stage difections, Enter Galba, ente 
and exit Otho, enter and exit Vitellius, lapse in Exeunt omnes ! 

In Charles the Sixth’s ordinance, authorising the players of the 
Mysteries of the Passion (toward the close of the fourteenth century), 
that poor crazed monarch styles them his “loved and dear co-mates.” 
And what could be juster? Michelet asks. ‘‘ A hapless actor himself, a 
poor player in the grand historic mystery, he went to see his ‘ co-mates’ 
—-saints, angels, and devils, perform their miserable travestie of the 
Passion. He was not only spectator; he was spectacle as well. His 
people went to see in him the Passion of royalty. ’f 

Players, the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time, Hazlitt calls the 
motley representatives of human nature. They are the only honest 
hypocrites, he says (and hypocrite, by the way, is classically a correct 
name for them, though Hazlitt may not have remembered or meant it) : 
their life is a voluntary dream, a studied madness—it being the height of 
their ambition to be “ beside themselves :”—to-day kings, to-morrow 
beggars, it is only when they are themselves that they are nothing: 
made up of mimic laughter and tears, they wear the livery of other men’s 
fortunes, till their very thoughts are not their own. ‘They are, as it 
were, train-bearers in the pageant of life, and hold a glass up to 
humanity, frailer than itself. We see ourselves at second-hand in them. 
. . . The stage is an epitome, a bettered likeness of the world, with the 
dull part left out: and indeed, with this omission, it is nearly big enough 
to hold all the rest.’’§ 

Sir Thomas Overbury had, two centuries before, written Characteris- 
tically to the same purport. ‘All men have beene of his occupation,” 
writes the ill-starred knight, of a good Actor; “and indeed, what hee 
doth fainedly, that doe others essentially : this day one plays a monarch, 
the next a private person. Here one acts a tyrant, on the morrow an 


exile: a parasite this man to-night, to-morrow a precisian,”|| and so of 
divers others. ; 


And why not players strut in courtiers’ clothes ? 
For these are actors too as well as those. 


Or, to top Alexander the Great with Glorious John : 


Even kings but play, and when their part is done, 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throne.** 


* Owen Meredith, Lucile, part ii. canto iv. ¢ Life of Galba. 
Michelet, Histoire de France, t. iv. 1. vii. ch. iii. 
Round Table, Essay xxxiii. 
Characters, by Sir Thos. Overbury: An Excellent Actor. 
Pope, after Donne, Sat. iv. ** Dryden, Palamon and Arcite. 
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As we cannot be monarchs, says George Sand’s Porpora, we are artists, 
and have a kingdom of our own: we dress ourselves as kings and great 
men, we ascend the stage, we seat ourselves upon a fictitious throne, we 
play a farce, we are actors. The world, he continues, sees us, but under- 
stands us not. “It is only when I am at the theatre that I see clearly 
our true relations to society. The spirit of music unseals my eyes, and I 
see behind the footlights a true court, real heroes, lofty inspirations ; 
while the wretched dolts who flaunt in the boxes upon velvet couches are 
the real actors. In truth the world is a comedy ; and we must play our 
parts in it with gravity and decorum, though conscious of the hollow 
pageant which compasses us on every side.”* “ Ah,” says the actress to 
Godolphin, in Sir E. B. Lytton’s novel of that name, “ the playhouse has 
indeed taught us, in our youth, many things which the real world could 
not teach us better.” And Godolphin pronounces life to differ from the 
play only in this —that it has no plot—all being vague, desultory, uncon- 
nected—till the curtain drops with the mystery unsolved. 

To the Rev. Homer Wilbur, A.M., of Biglow Paper fame, sitting on 
what he calls the “critical front row of the pit, in my study here in 
Jaalam,” the advent of his weekly journal, he tells us, is as that of a 
strolling theatre, or rather of a puppet-show, on whose stage, narrow as 
it is, the tragedy, comedy, and farce of life are played in little. “ Think 
of it: for three dollars a year I buy a season-ticket to this great Globe 
Theatre, for which God would write dramas (only that we like farces, 
spectacles, and the tragedies of Apollyon better), whose scene-shifter is 
Time, and whose curtain is rung down by Death.”t 

That is in Mr. Carlyle’s vein—of the Sartor resartus date at least ; 
or as when he depicted the family vagaries of Mirabeaudom, which pro- 
duced “ such astonishing comico-tragical French Farces”—with the Eight 
chaotic Volumes of family correspondence, wherein the various personages 
speak their dialogue, unfold their farce-tragedy : ‘Seen or half seen, it 
is a stage; as the whole world is. What with personages, what with 
destinies, no stranger house-drama [than that of the Mirabeau family ] 
was enacting on the Earth at that time.”§ The same figure Mr. Carlyle 
elsewhere applies to our own Revolution times, in the century before : 
“Such is the drama of Life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning ; a thing of 
multifarious tragic and epic meanings, then as now. A many-voiced 
tragedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic and grotesque accom- 
paniments , done by actors not in buskins ;—ever replete with elements 
of guilt and remorse, of pity, instruction, and fear.’ || 


AcT WELL YOUR PART:—there all the moral lies. Though the world 
be histrionical, and most men live ironically, says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“ yet be thou what thou singly art, and personate only thyself.” - 

It has been sadly and severely said of the Emperor Augustus, who 
was loved by no one, that if, at the moment of his death, he desired his 
friends to dismiss him from this world by the common expression of 


* Consuelo. ¢ Godolphin, ch. Ixv. 

} The Biglow Papers, No. vi. 

§ Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv., “ Mirabeau.” 

|| Baillie the Covenanter.—Lond. and Westm. Rev., No. 1xxii. 
Christian Morals, sect. xx. 
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scenical applause (vos plaudite !), in that valedictory injunction he ex- 
pressed inadvertently the true value of his own long life, which, in strict 
candour, may be pronounced one continued series of histrionic efforts, 
and of excellent acting, adapted to selfish ends.* 

L’honnéte homme, writes an epigrammatic thinker, jowe son réle le 
mieux qu'il peut sans songer a la galerie.t 

Remember, says Epictetus, so to act your part upon this stage, as to 
be approved by the master, whether it be a short or a long one, that he 
has given you to perform. If he will have you to represent a beggar, 
endeavour to act the beggar’s part well; and so, a cripple, a prince, or a 
plebeian. It is your part to perform well what you represent: it is his 
to choose what that shall be.t 

Thus spake the stoic philosopher. And how speaks the Christian 
divine? As the merit of an actor, says Robert Hall,§ is not estimated 
by the part which he performs, but solely by the truth and propriety 
of his representation, and the peasant is often applauded where the 
monarch is hissed, so when the great drama of life is concluded, He who 
allots its scenes and determines its period, will take an account of His 
servants, and assign to each his due, in his own proper character. 

Since the life of man is likened to a scene, “I had rather,” writes 
John Milton, “that all my entrances and exits might mix with such 
persons only whose worth erects them and their actions to a grave and 
tragic deportment, and not to have to do with clowns and vices.”|| 

And this, lest such a player have to echo, in spirit, if not to the letter, 
the bitter conviction of blinded, blundering Leontes—Jo anche— 


And I 
Play too; but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Wiil hiss me to my grave.{] 


The measure of a happy life, writes Lord Shaftesbury—he of the 
Characteristics—is not from the fewer or more suns we behold, the fewer 
or more breaths we draw, or meals we repeat ; but from the having once 
lived well, acted our part handsomely, and made our exit cheerfully—or, 
to print it as he wrote it, for the lovers of old books’ sake—“ and made 
our Exit chearfully, and as became us.”** 

It is well remarked by Archbishop Trench that we have forfeited the 
full force of the statement, ‘God is no respecter of persons,” from the 
fact that “ person” does not mean for us now all that it once meant. 
“ Person,” from “persona,” the mask constantly worn by the actor of 
antiquity, is by natural transfer the part or réle in the play which each 
sustains, as mpécwmov is in Greek. ‘In the great tragi-comedy of life 
each sustains a ‘ person ;’ one that of a king, another that of a hind ; 
one must play Dives, another Lazarus. This ‘ person’ God, for whom 
the question is not what ‘ person’ each sustains, but how he sustains it, 
does not regard.” 


* See the close of chap. ii. of De Quincey on “ The Casars.” 

+ Chamfort, Pensées. t Enchiridion, § 23. 

§ Funeral Sermon on the Princess Charlotte. 

|| Milton’s Prose Works, vol. iii. p. 460, edit. 1848. 

¥ Winter’s Tale, Act I. Sc. 2. 

** Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, vol. iii, Advice to an Author. 
tt Trench’s Select Glossary. 
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A NEW ISLAND. 


Ar the present moment a phenomenon is becoming visible in the 
Mediterranean, which is attracting general attention to a considerable 
degree, and a great number of naturalists have already set out to investi- 
gate it more closely. A newisland is in process of formation. The bed 
of the sea is rising out of the water, so that it will in a short time emerge 
above the surface. The spot where this is taking place is situated in the 
straits between Sicily and the African coast, and its position may be ac- 
curately defined by drawing a line between the Sicilian town of Sciacca 
and the small island of Pantellaria. 

Any one acquainted with the nature of this region will be aware that 
it represents a large volcanic territory, which is bordered on the north of 
Sicily by the Lipari Isles, the ever-burning Stromboli, and the island of 
Ustica; on the east by the venerable Etna; on the south by the above- 
mentioned isle of Pantellaria, which is formed of lava and volcanic slag. 
The south-western coast of Sicily, with the rich sulphur beds of Girgenti, 
and the countless hot springs bubbling up round Sciacca, affords the most 
striking proof that here the outbursts of the mighty subterranean forces 
have not attained their limit, although they are not found on so grand a 
scale. The covering which has been formed in the course of ages over - 
their fire has closed the connecting channels with the interior, where the 
lava is constantly seething, while we can notice in the deep crater of 
Stromboli the molten mass continually rising and falling, and the rarer 
outbreaks of Etna remind us that this safety-valve alone guarantees the 
existence of Sicily ix statu quo. But though the ground in the south- 
west of Sicily seems to be so secure over the fiery interior, it cannot always 
resist the expansion. Although the latter is not always able to force its 
way through, it can produce mounds and swellings on the surface. Such 
a swelling is now rising so rapidly between Sciacca and Pantellaria that 
within a short time geographers will be again obliged to alter their charts 
of the Mediterranean—again, we say, because there has before been an 
island at this spot, which, as it seems, has more than once risen and sunk 

Among the boatmen of Malta a tradition survives about the former 
existence of such an island, and it is marked on all old charts: other re- 
ports tell us that there was an island here at the beginning of the last 
century. All these rumours, however, possess less significance for us than 
those referring to an occurrence that took place some thirty years ago, 
because the events of that time offer, as it were, a programme of the 
phenomenon which is taking place at present. 

At that day everybody believed that the sea between Pantellaria and 
Sciacca had an average depth of from 5 to 600 feet. Measurements 
recently undertaken had confirmed this opinion, and had merely found to 
the east of the line a bank of less depth—the Nerita bank—on which 
fishermen of Trapani had long been accustomed to hunt for coral. On 
July 8, 1831, Francesco Tresiletti, the padrone of the Sicilian brigantine 
St. Gustavo, who had left Malta on the 6th, and was bound for Palermo, 
noticed a very peculiar appearance at this spot. Shortly after noon he 
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perceived at about a distance of two miles and a half, and to the north- 
west of the ship, a large mass of water rising, for which he steered, in 
order to convince himself that he had seen correctly. When he had 
drawn within a distance of three-quarters of a mile from the phenomenon, 
he heard a thundering noise. Soon after a blackish waterspout rose to a 
height of above 80 feet, and with a greater breadth than that of a ship of 
the line. In about ten minutes the water sank again, but a dense mass 
of smoke rose in its place, which overcast the whole horizon. ‘The out- 
break was repeated every quarter of an hour: the oscillation of the water 
was felt aboard the vessel, and numerous dead and dying fish floated on 
the surface. 

At Sciacca, the already-mentioned nearest Sicilian town, nothing was 
as yet known of the occurrence, for a dim horizon hid the view out to 
sea. It was not till July 12 that a great quantity of small pieces of lava 
and pumice-stone was noticed floating on the water, and the fishermen, 
putting out to sea, were obliged farther on to force their way through 
them with their oars. With no slight surprise they found a number of 
freshly-killed dead fish, which they collected and carried to Sciacca for 
sale. No one could explain the reason, till early on the morning of the 
13th an ascending column of smoke was noticed from the coast on the 
horizon, and, when it became dark, flames were visible in it. It was now 
certain that a new voleano had been formed in the sea. 

At this time the well-known German geologist Frederick Hoffmann, 
who died, unfortunately, at too early an age, and from whose reports we 
borrow the following facts, was engaged in a scientific journey through 
Italy. He heard news of the wonderful occurrence at Palermo, and at 
once set out with his companion, in order to investigate the phenomenon 
more closely. On July 20 he arrived at Sciacca. While many miles 
off, he had noticed the smoke column at sea from rising-ground, and on 
the coast he found the fine sand of the shore covered with a thick layer, 
but none of the boatmen had the courage to convey the travellers to the 
remarkable spot. ‘The population of the town collected in the cool even- 
ing on the terrace looking out upon the sea, which forms the Piano de 
San Domenico, and, with their eyes fixed on the fiery column of smoke, 
listened with reverential silence to the echoing thunder, whose peals 
generally lasted a quarter of an hour and longer. But no one felt ex- 
cited enough to brave the discomforts of a short sea voyage in order to 
‘examine the phenomenon at the place of eruption, or even to satisfy their 
curiosity about a subject which formed the topic of general conversation. 
At length the German savants succeeded in hiring one of the small 
coasters, called Schifazzi, which are the property of the brave men of 
Trapani, and on the afternoon of the 24th they reached the spot where 
the pillar of smoke rose from the sea. With astonishment they saw here 
a new island risen from the sea, whose circumference they found to be 
about 3000 feet, while its height was 60. Immense masses of steam 
rose uninterruptedly from it, and floated away in large balls. 

“These clouds,” writes Hoffmann, “ looked magnificent as they rolled 
away noiselessly, like heavy masses of snow or bales of fresh cotton piled 
on each other, and, loosely joined together, formed the gigantic column 
which incessantly marked the spot of their origin. At intervals of two 
or three minutes black outbursts of slag rose to a greater or less height 
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in the dazzling white central mass. The steam-clouds rose more violently, 
and rolled down to the sea with a very considerable breadth. The island 
disappeared at such moments, and the heaving sea seemed to be internally 
connected with the puffing steam and torrent of slag, till the motion of 
the wind drove the mist away.” 

Then the light pillar of smoke rose again majestically to a height of 
at least 2000 feet in the blue sky, and the travellers proposed letting 
down the boat and landing on the freshly-risen coast of this new creation, 
on which the waves broke gently and regularly. But the scene suddenl 
changed. Thick clouds of steam were suddenly followed by very black 
eruptions of ashes, and slag, sand, and stone, uninterruptedly belching 
forth, soon formed a menacing black column, whose height above the 
level of the sea was at least 600 feet. New explosions constantly broke 
through the gloom of this terrific main body, and spread out like a rocket 
in gerbs on the top of it. Heavy masses of sand and scoria were driven 
up, and a dark broad stripe of sand marked the track of their trajectory. 
Constantly, as the huge masses of sand and ash fell back from the highest 
point to which they were hurled, and then fell into the sea or on the 
crags in the shape of a thick black dust, snowy heaving masses of steam 
were formed, and the appearance of the black column, with its white 
crown, was indescribably beautiful as it stood out against the grey back- 
ground. Bright flashes of lightning darted through the black ashy cloud, 
and were regularly followed by a lengthened clap of thunder. 

Thus the island grew through the regularly recurring eruptions day by 
day, and with its dimensions altered its appearance. 

The violently-blowing west wind drove the light material to the north- 
east; hence, on this side, an elevation was formed, while on the south- 
west side the orifice of the funnel-shaped crater scarce rose above the 
level of the sea. Hoffmann calculated the highest point at 60 feet in 
July. On August 2, it was at least 200 feet high, and the greatest 
elevation it attained in the course of the first half of this month was about 
180 feet. The south-west side, which at the commencement had allowed 
the sea to enter the chimney of the volcano, rose to a height of about 
50 feet, and the whole acquired the appearance of a hill sunk in at the 
top, whose height, though it had risen but so short a time from the bottom 
of the sea, reached about 800 feet. ‘The volcanic power can produce 
such changes at the present day in the apparently firmly-rooted earth. 

Three weeks had not elapsed since the first news had spread, and the 
island was not yet finished, when the English, on August 2, took formal 
possession of the island, with all the ceremony of maritime law, though it 
had risen within Sicilian waters. Towards the end of September, Hoff- 
mann visited the remarkable spot for the second time, and simultaneously 
a French brig arrived, with Prevost, the academician, and Jourville, the 
artist, on board. The arrival of fresh material from the depths was at an 
end, but the little island had not obtained rest in consequence. Situated in 
the middle of the sea, and exposed to the attacks of wind and water, the 
loose components could not resist the combined efforts of the elements. 
The work of destruction was in full course. The undermining of the sea 
produced falls, and in sailing past the travellers constantly noticed large, 
freshly-loosened masses of sand roll down the assailed cliffs, and fall partly 
into the sea and partly carried off as dust by the sirocco, The almost 
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circular outline of the island did not exceed 2000 feet in September, and 
its superfices had thus been reduced nearly one-half by this time. At the 
end of October its circumference was only 1600 feet; day by day the 
island became smaller, at last it disappeared entirely, and with the close 
of the year 1831 the waves were merrily rolling and the bright moon- 
light fel inquiringly on the spot where shortly before subterranean forces 
had piled up a monument of their incalculable effect. 

The four civilised nations, Italians, Germans, English, and French, 
had greeted this Anadyomene in their own peculiar fashion. The first by 
a curious timid mob, with open mouths and outstretched necks, the second 
by one of their first naturalists, the French by painting it, and the Eng- 
lish by trying to oceupy it. All, save the German, had one or several 
names cut and dry for jt. The captain who planted the British flag called 
it Graham’s Island, another Hotham Island, after the English admiral 
stationed at Malta; others, again, wished to ascribe its discovery to Cap- 
tain Corrao, and gave the island his name ; because it rose from the waves 
in July the French christened it Julia, or Isola Giulia; but by the Sicilians 
it was named Nerita, incorrectly so, as it did not rise from the coral bank 
of that name, or Isola Ferdinandea, in honour of their king, Ferdinand 
II; Of all these names the last was generally adopted, until it was for- 
gotten, too, with the sinking of the island. The only monument with 
whose origin no exeérable deed on the part of that king is connected, 
whose name brings no curse to the lips, was washed away by the sea: 

We have now reason to anticipate similar phenomena as in 1831. 
Whether the crater will open again, and whether permanent eruptions 
will be the consequence, is a question which is busily occupying the 
naturalists. The examination of this remarkable phenomenon must 
supply valuable results for the history of the earth. For this reason, and 
because most probably the period for observation will again be but a short 
one, the reappearance of this island, with its numerous names, is exciting 
general interest. It has not announced its presence this time by a 
tremendous eruption, but by a slow though constant uplifting of the 
bottom of the sea, which has for some time past been noticed by sailors. 
One day it will rise again above the surface, and invite the English to 
repeat the process of taking possession. But the island will return whence 
it came—it is an Undine which higher powers permit every now and then 
to enjoy for a short period the cheering warmth of the sun. 
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MESALLIANCE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF JOHAN LUDWIG HEIBERG, 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Tuat night Helena did not sleep so well as usual, and her first care in 
the morning was to hang a rose-coloured ribbon from her window. It 
was a narrow ribbon, and might not attract the eye of persons passing in 
the street, but if any one happened to observe it, it was so placed that it 
must have appeared to have fallen by accident partly over the window, 
and to have been caught and fastened there by the window-sash having 
been drawn down hurriedly. But it fluttered in the breeze, a token of — 
joy to the fortunate lover, who, at an earlier hour than usual, passed the 
abode of his charmer, and hailed the silken herald of his happiness with 
bright glances of pleasure and triumph. With maiden modesty Helena 
concealed herself behind the window-curtain, and was a witness of her 
lover’s delighted looks, without permitting herself to be seen by him. 

The same day, as Helena was going up to her rooms, she met in the 
hall Count Falkenstierne’s servant, who was asking if Mr. Svendsen were 
at home, as he had a letter to deliver into his own hands. The servant 
was shown to Mr. Svendseu’s office, and Helena repaired to her private 
sitting room, where, in a state of extreme anxiety, her heart palpitating 
with mingled fear and hope, she threw herself on her sofa, listening 
almost breathlessly to every sound in the house. She heard the servant 
descend the stairs, and go out at the street door, and in the course of 
about half an hour she heard her father’s step, as he passed from his 
office to the parlour, in order, she supposed, to consult with her mother. 
Shortly after she heard the street door opened again, and she saw her 
father: go out—a most unusual occurrence at that time of the day. After 
a long interval, every second of which she seemed to count by the beating 
of her heart, she heard footsteps ascending, and recognised her father’s 
and her uncle’s voices upon the stairs. 

It was already somewhat dark, and Helena had lighted no candles; 
indeed she would willingly have enveloped herself in threefold night. 
Her father and her uncle entered the room together. 

“What! sitting in the dark, my dear girl?” said Mr. Svendsen, em- 
bracing her. “ Why is this? And I declare you are trembling.” 

Helena muttered some unintelligible words. 

* Listen, my own darling !” continued Svendsen. “ You have a noble- 
man for a suitor ; that count, who was here yesterday, has written to me 
to ask you in marriage. But you yourself must perceive how little your 
parents, and in fact all that relates to you, would suit him and his family. 
Your dear uncle, whose opinion, as you know, I value next to your 
mother’s, says that this count is a man who does not deserve our Helena. 
We therefore consider it best, and we hope you will approve of our de-- 
termination, to decline his offer.” 
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Helena remained silent ; she felt as if her heart were breaking. 

‘Permit me to speak to your daughter alone, my dear brother-in-law,” 
said Volmand. 

. “ Yes, yes, that you may,” replied Svendsen. ‘You have been a 
father to her yourself. But let me see that you can restore my poor 
girl’s cheerfulness, for I cannot bear to see her at all distressed.” 

When Volmand was alone with his niece, he caught her in his arms 
and pressed her to his heart. Helena laid her head on his shoulder, and 
burst into tears. Volmand felt so much for her that he could not refrain 
from shedding tears also. At length he said, in a voice broken by 
emotion : 

“Believe me, I understand you, and share in your grief. I have 
myself felt what it was to love, and to renounce the object of that love.” 

“Why must I do that?” cried Helena, as she withdrew herself from 
him. ‘ My destiny is in your hands; why are you determined to make 
me miserable ?” 

“Nay; but hearken, my dearest girl,” replied Volmand. “If you 
longed for a beautiful-looking fruit, which I knew was poisonous, should 
I, your friend, your physician, hand it to you?” He then unfolded to 
her the count’s character, in the colours in which he saw it, and he 
related to her the story of the young Baroness Luckmann. He thought 
that under existing circumstances he was justified in breaking silence in 
respect to that affair ; besides, it was well known to many persons, and 
had it even been a profound secret, the consternation which he felt at the 
idea of his beloved young favourite’s falling into such unworthy hands, 
would have induced him to have revealed it. The young man, who at 
first had pleased him so much, had now become so odious to him that he 
even fancied he was by no means so good-looking or so fascinating in 
manners as he had originally thought him. The dark side of the poor 

-count’s character seemed to have come out in strong relief. ‘ He loves 
nothing in the world,” said he, ‘but himself. He is made up of vanity 
and egotism ; and well as I know your worth, and much as I love you, I 
cannot but be surprised at his attention to you. I know, however, that 
it is not you, but your fortune which has won his affections. In order 
to prove this to you, I begged your father to tell him that he had no. 
objection to your marrying him, but he considered it his duty to let him 
know that he had so disposed of his fortune that you would neither have 
a marriage portion, nor be eventually his heir. I am quite convinced 
that if your father had only spoken in these terms, Falkenstierne would 
have drawn back. But your father became almost angry, and asked how 
it was possible for him thus to calumniate himself, and insult a man who 
had not insulted him or his. family.” 

Volmand spoke on much longer without receiving any answer from 
Helena. The idea—shocking and humiliating to a heart that loves—of 
being sought only for her money, and not for herself, was so overwhelm- 
ing, that the poor girl felt quite crushed under this first heavy trial. Her 
firm faith in her uncle’s truthfulness, and in his affection for her, the facts 
he had disclosed to her, and above all, the humble opinion she had of her 
own worth and powers of pleasing, all united to force upon her a con- 
viction of her unhappiness; and angry at her ungrateful lover, she 
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yielded, though with a bleeding heart, her consent to the refusal it was 
the wish of her family to give him, 

Volmand thereupon went to her father to concoct with him a letter to 
the count, which the doctor undertook to have conveyed to him next 
morning. Helena, the moment she was alone, threw herself upon her 
knees and buried her face amidst the cushions of the sofa. Her mother, 
who came up soon after with candles, found her in this position, and 
raising her gently in her arms she tried her utmost to comfort her, not 
with exhortations and arguments drawn from cold reason, but with words 
of kindness and sympathy for her sorrow. As Helena refused to leave 
her chamber her mother remained with her, assisted her to undress, and 
did not quit her room until late at night, when sleep had at length closed 
the eyes of the weeping girl. 

When Helena got up the following morning she took the rose- 
coloured band, which but the day before had served to convey a message 
of love, kissed it, bedewed it with her tears, and put it carefully away, 
while a voice that was stronger than that of any uncle, more potent than 
any proof, raised itself in her heart in favour of the count. She could 
not deny herself the indulgence, hidden by the blinds, of looking out at 
the time he usually passed under the window. But he was not to be seen. 
With pale cheeks, which bore witness to her grief, Helena joined her 
anxious parents, who, as well as her uncle, did everything they could think 
of to soothe and cheer their darling. But she, who used to be so sprightly 
and so easily made happy, received now all their endearments and their 
gifts with a melancholy smile and forced thanks. 

One morning, not long after, her eldest cousin, Miss Malle Struds, 
came to visit her. Mr. and Mrs. Svendsen welcomed her warmly, in the 
hope that her society might amuse Helena, to whose room she was 
shown immediately. As soon as the two girls were alone, Malle ex- 
claimed : 

“ Helena, I have a great secret to tel] you. You know I go to a Ger- 
~ man lady to learn to make artificial flowers. Yesterday afternoon I was 

there. I was sitting near the window with my work, and who should I 
see in the street—do guess—Count Falkenstierne, who was pacing up 
and down before the house. It struck me that he must want to speak to 
me, for none of the other girls who go there to take lessons knew him. 
Well, they began to joke about him, saying, ‘ Look what a fine gentle- 
man is strutting up and down yonder! Why, Miss Struds, can he be 
bowing to you?’ J was angry at their jeering tone, so I answered care- 
lessly, ‘ Yes, he is a count whom I know.’ They were all surprised, and 
still more amazed when, at the expiration of the hour’s lesson, as we were 
leaving the house, the count came up to me, and asked in his elegant way 
if he might have the honour of seeing me home. I soon got rid of the 
staring girls, and walked off alone with him. He told me from the earliest 
period of our acquaintance he had observed that I was quite a woman of 
the world, a lady from whom advice might be sought in a matter of 
delicacy. He then confided all to me; told me that he adored hr and 
he had reason to hope that you loved him; that he had proposed for you 
to your parents, but they had sent him a flat refusal, which of course had 
disappointed and distressed him exceedingly. He looked very pale, and 
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seemed much agitated. He said he could not live unless he had an in- 
terview with you, to hear from your own mouth if you really rejected 
him. He entreated me so-fervently to give you this little note, that I 
found it impossible to say no. I can’t imagine how any one could 
refuse a request from that delightful man, and I hope you can’t either.” 

Helena took the note and read it with tears. It was written in such 
a tone of despair, and contained such sad, gloomy expressions, that it quite 
alarmed her. The count implored her to grant him a few moment’s con- 
versation, and urged her to meet him that very evening in a retired walk, 
which he named, accompanied by her cousin. He said he had confided 
everything to that amiable friend. Helena warmly thanked her cousin 
for her kindness, but she hesitated to meet any one without the knowledge 
of her parents and her uncle, especially one with whom they wished her 
to hold no further communication. 

“ Oh, if that is all,” cried Malle, “ your father is ridiculous or crazy. 
What son-in-law is good enough for him, if Count Falkenstierne is not ? 
And your uncle! Shall the count be driven to despair because he does 
not quite please /is taste ?” 

Helena could not withstand her cousin’s arguments, ably seconded as 
they were by the pleadings of her own heart. Malle stayed dinner, and 
early in the evening she proposed to take a walk with her cousin, a pro- 
posal for which the worthy Svendsens thanked her most gratefully, and 
arm-in-arm the two girls proceeded to the place of secret rendezvous, 
where, at no great distance, under the shade of some spreading trees, they 
perceived the count, who was waiting for them, and who immediately 
came forward to meet them. He caught Helena’s hand in his, pressed it 
to his heart, and drawing her arm within his own, he held her close to 
himself, while, concealed by the fading light of day, they wandered on 
together. 

Falkenstierne’s countenance readly expressed the greatest unhappiness. 
He thanked Helena in the most heartfelt manner for her goodness in 
granting him this precious interview. He also thanked Miss Malle, and 
expressed his anxious hope that, as a near connexion of hers, he might 
have it in his power throughout his whole-future life to evince his grati- 
tude to her. That damsel was so delighted at his speech, and at his 
alluding to their future relationship, that she was considerate enough to 
linger a few paces behind, and leave the lovers to themselves for a 
moment. But her curiosity soon overcame her discretion, and she snd- 
denly seized Helena’s disengaged arm, while she peered pryingly in her 
face ; then, the better to insinuate herself into the conversation, she 
jumped round to the side of the count, and made a gesture indicative of 
her wish to take his arm, which, however, he skilfully and without any 
apparent rudeness avoided offering to her. It was not possible for the 
lovers to say a word in private to each other. At length, during one of 
Miss Malle’s wanderings from side to side, the count whispered to 
Helena: 

“Provoking! But luckily you understand French; your cousin does 
not, I suppose 

* You are right,” replied Helena. ‘I do, and she does not.” 

“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the count, beginning forthwith to 
unburden his heart to her in that language, which he spoke fluently. He 
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complained bitterly of the disdain, as he termed it, with which her 
nearest relatives had treated him, and he reproached Helena for having 
herself so easily given him up to please their whims. Helena had never 
been accustomed to converse in any foreign language, except with her 
uncle, who had been her principal tutor; but in the excitement of the 
moment she forgot her timidity, and answered the count in French. It 
was evident that she wanted practice, but her pronunciation was good, and 
she spoke correctly, though not with perfect ease. She made the count 
understand that she feared his love was not genuine, and on his asking her 
reason for such a suspicion, she told him the impression his affair with 
Baron Luckmann’s daughter had made on her mind, After a moment’s 
pause, Falkenstierne said: 

“‘T myself related that adventure to your uncle; I might, therefore, 
have a right to complain that he should have betrayed my confidence, 
and used it as a weapon against myself. Nevertheless, I forgive him on 
account of his deep affection for you, which renders him dearer to me 
even than he was before I knew that he had such a treasure in his niece. 
I am aware that in that story, even as related by myself, I must have 
appeared entirely in the wrong both to Dr. Volmand and to Hermansen. 
But from motives of delicacy I did mot tell them what I shall now 
mention to you to exonerate myself. The young lady chose to fall in 
love with me; I was gratified at first by her unconcealed fondness, and 
had nearly given her my heart in return. But on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with her I felt, what Hermansen had before remarked to me, 
that she was a very insipid girl, and utterly without mind. I discovered 
that I did not love her—indeed, that I had not the slightest inclination 
for her, and I sought an excuse for drawing back. One came sooner 
than I had expected, but it was of such a nature that it made my conduct 
appear in a bad light. However, I thought it more courteous towards 
the young lady herself te let the breaking off of our liaison be ascribed 
to that event than to lay the blame to her own deficiencies. Besides, I 
sincerely thought that nothing could lead to greater evil than to plunge 
myself and drag a woman into all the troubles of a slender income, 
when I was convinced that there was no love on my part to sweeten our 
fate, or to inspire her and myself with fortitude to bear impending evils. 
Ah, Helena, I did not know then what it was to love, for I did not then 
know you. ‘That piece of imprudence I was so foolish as to commit 
nearly cost me my life. I have always thought that your uncle saved 
my life, but would to Heaven that he had rather let me die then, 
than as now harshly to deprive me of what alone can make life worth 
holding.” 

Helena was much affected ; her lover was entirely exonerated in her 
eyes. She felt as if she were in heaven. She assured him of her love, 
described to him how dreadfully she had suffered at thinking herself 
obliged to admit doubts of his worth ; promised to be constant to him, 
and bade him hope all from time and the affection her parents and her 
uncle bore to her. The count vowed that he could not exist without 
seeing her every day, that to wait for a long time would be like slow 
poison to his peace. He begged her to allow him to begin another mode 
of attack on her parents ; to get his stepfather, Count Munck, to speak 
to Dr. Volmand, and he entreated her infiuence to further the count’s 
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negotiation. In glowing terms, which in the French language seemed 
vastly complimentary, he assured Helena that she was his first and only 
love, and that if she were denied to him he would quit his country, and 
go as a volunteer into some foreign army, where she would soon hear 
that he had, in the path of glory, sought and obtained death. 

Without positively asserting that the count really contemplated such 
violent measures, or that he could have sworn to the literal truth of all 
these fine speeches, it must be admitted that it would be doing him in- 
justice to believe that all he had said was false. No; the fear of the 
shipwreck of his hopes in regard to Helena lay heavy at his heart. A 
union with her appeared fraught with good ; it would end all his cares, 
and the wealth which it would place at his disposal would be brought to 
him by a person who really stood nearer his heart than any one else had 
ever ig The artlessness, the modesty, the various feminine charms 
which were observable in this young girl, could scarcely fail to make an 
impression on the fancy of such a man as the count, although he was 
conscious that it was not her personal attractions alone which had cap- 
tivated him. 

Helena promised everything which her lover required of her, and 
they separated with a thousand protestations of love, and with hearts 
both infinitely lightened. On the way home Helena observed that her 
cousin seemed very sulky. She felt, with a twinge of remorse, that she 
and the count had been guilty of great rudeness to their confidante, and 
she tried to make up for it by loading her with thanks, and speaking in 
the kindest manner to her, but in vain. The young lady remained cold 
and stiff, and when they reached Mr. Svendsen’s house, she refused to 
go in with Helena, but went straight home. She gave her parents to 
understand that she had just come from the Svendsens, where she had 
spent the whole day ; but no sooner was she alone with her youngest 
sister than she burst into tears, complained of the count and Helena, and 
disclosed all that had happened, though of course under the seal of 
secresy. But the sister, who was her mother’s darling, was upon thorns 
until she could find an opportunity of communicating such an inte- 
resting adventure to her, aud before an hour had elapsed the whole of 
the major’s family were aware of all that the lovers had intended to 
conceal. 

At the house of Mr. Svendsen there was a cheerful little party as- 
sembled at supper. Gustavus was there, and sat next to Helena, rejoicing 
in the good spirits which she seemed to have regained. Heer father and 
mother, too, were delighted to observe the change in their daughter, and 
they were all chatting gaily together, when Mrs. Struds unexpectedly 
walked in, and in the most abrupt manner, without the slightest forbear- 
ance, detailed all the particulars of the recent secret meeting which had 
come to her knowledge. 

“Tt is my way,” she cried, “to go straightforward in the world, and 
therefore I tell you, my brother, and your wife, that such is the conduct 
of your daughter. Should you ever hear sucha tale of one of my girls, 
I hope you will feel yourselves in duty bound to warn me. My daughters, 
forsooth, are not thought worthy to be compared to their excellent cousin, 
but I must decline their becoming convenient screens for her and her 
noble lover ; and you may believe me I rewarded Malle with a couple of 
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good boxes on the ear for her servility; therefore, another time, my 
girl, when you determine to go on forbidden errands you must look out 
for some other humble companion, who does not speak French.” 

Mr. Svendsen started up from the table, exclaiming “Sister!” He 
then turned to his daughter, and said, somewhat angrily, ‘ What is this 
story, child ?” 

The unfortunate Helena, who during this scene had been becoming 
paler and paler, fell suddenly in a fainting fit from her chair. Gustavus 
caught her in his arms, her mother flew to her, and, in the greatest 
alarm, they carried her up to her own room, whither her father, who was 
also much distressed, followed them. After some time she recovered 
from her swoon. They all stood round her, uttering every expression of 
kindness and affection, but she was very languid, and did not say a word. 
She seemed to be suffering from a fit of ague. Gustavus ran to fetch 
Dr. Volmand, but had some difficulty in finding him; when he at last 
succeeded in doing so, they both hastened together to the house of the 
dear invalid, whilst Gustavus related, as briefly as possible, what had 
taken place, which seemed to annoy Volmand extremely. 

He found Helena in bed; prescribed for her, re-assured her anxious 
parents on her account, and did not leave the house until a late hour. 
Gustavus waited for him, and, on their return home, Volmand broke out 
into bitter invectives against the count, and intimated his determination 
to oppose with all his might a marriage between him and his niece. 
Gustavus, on the contrary, took the part of the lovers. 

“T do not say,” he added, ‘that Alexander is worthy of Helena. Ah, 
no! Far from it. But who can be called deserving of her? He cer- 
tainly loves her, however ; I am convinced of that. Would it be pos- 
sible for him not to adore such a charming girl, who loves him as much 
as she does? Besides, he really is not as bad as you think. His temper 
is mild ; and he has never been ungrateful to his stepfather.” 

* What!” cried Volmand, “ you taking his part—you who know so 
well how things really stand? Do you set so little value on my poor 
Helena? Oh, Gustavus!” he exclaimed, in a voice tremulous from emo- 
tion, “I had very different plans. I imagined that you yourself cared 
for her.” 

Gustavus seized his hand and kissed it, as he replied, 

“Yes. I love her—I shall never cease to love her. And it is because 
I feel so much for her that I cannot bear to see her suffering as she does 
now. I dread to see her happiness overthrown ; I tremble for her very 
life. I could bear to know that she was lost to me, if I had the conso- 
lation of also knowing that she were herself happy.” 

Helena was in a high fever the whole night. Both her parents 
watched by her couch. At length, towards dawn of day, she fell into a 
quiet slumber, and Mr. Svendsen retired to seek a couple of hours’ rest, 
while the mother made up a bed for herself in the sick-chamber. 

When Helena awoke the next morning she felt better, and Dr. 
Volmand found her free from fever. He told her to keep up her spirits 
for she would soon be well again, and then, after a short visit, left her. 
Helena got up, and endeavoured to dress, but found herself so weak that 
she could hardly stand, and she threw herself half-dressed upon the sofa. 
She was not accustomed to be ill, and she fancied herself much worse 
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than she really was. The extreme agitation of her mind made her 
feverish, and contributed to give that change to the expression of her 
countenance which so much alarmed her parents. In the afternoon, 
when she was alone with her mother, she took her hand, kissed it while 
shedding many tears, and in a broken voice, assuring her that she felt 
herself dying, she entreated her to forgive the offence she had committed. 
“ And yet,” she added, “oh! be not angry; but I can never regret 
having afforded my unfortunate friend the comfort of placing his conduct 
in a proper light before me.’’ She confessed that she loved the count, 
and declared that to die would not grieve her, if she must be separated 
from him. 

Her poor mother was quite at a loss what to say to her, but hoped 
that time and religion would bring her consolation. She then left the 
room, as Miss Malle Struds entered it, on a visit of condolence to her 
cousin. Miss Malle flew towards the invalid, and, with many tears and 
sobs, implored her forgiveness for the trouble she had unintentionally 
brought on her. “I never could have imagined,” said she, “ that one 
might not say a word to one’s own sister, without the tattling brat, the 
ass of a creature, going and blabbing it all—getting people into such 
scrapes.” 

Helena answered her with a melancholy smile, and, in tones of resig- 
nation, adding, “ If 1 should get worse than I am now, I entreat of you, 
as an act of friendship, to come to me, and undertake one single errand 
for me.” 

“Ts it to the count?” asked Malle. 

“ Yes,” said Helena. ‘ When | am certain that I am dying, and my 
last hour approaches, I pray you to carry to him a ribbon and a rose, 
which you will find in the highest drawer of my cheffonier, and take 
him also my farewell.” 

Indulging in such gloomy ideas seemed to please Helena, in the sad 
humour in which she was, exactly as a sorrowful poem is pleasing to 
those who are in grief. Miss Malle was quite frightened to hear Helena 
speak in such a desponding manner, and, before returning home, she 
went to her uncle and aunt, and, weeping bitterly, she related to them 
what had passed during her interview with Helena. Mr. Svendsen was 
much shocked, and, when alone with his wife, he exclaimed : 

“Good Heavens! what shall we do? We cannot let our child die. 
That is quite out of the question. God knows how unwilling I am to 
give her to that count. I am sure I shall never be able to be cordial 
with him. I just feel as if I had a lump in my throat when he is near; 
and your brother says that he is good for nothing. Oh! if it had but 
pleased the Almighty to have directed her affection to young Herman- 
sen! There is a young man after my own heart!” 

“ Ah! my dear husband,” cried the afflicted mother, “it was God’s 
will that our daughter should take such a liking to the young count. 
Who knows what good He, in His wisdom, designs this shall bring 
about ? Helena was always a sensible girl. Go and speak to her your- 
self. She is in great distress of mind, and I fear she is dangerously ill.” 

Svendsen went up to his daughter, and the mere sight of her pale and 
sorrowful countenance was enough to induce her fond father to make any 
sacrifice. In the kindest and tenderest manner he asked her to place 
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confidence in him, and related to her, mildly, but candidly, his objections 
to the count. Helena’s reply was as eloquent as love and enthusiasm 
could make it. She repeated to her father the conversation of the pre- 
ceding day, and added: ‘“ He fancies himself despised and discarded by 

ou and my uncle—my uncle whom he loved so much, and to whom he 
hed intrusted his most important secrets. Ob, dear father! is it his 
fault that he was born a count? He does not scorn us because we 
belong to the burgher class; should we dislike him because he is a 
nobleman? Oh! he is so unhappy. He will go far away; he will go 
to the wars and seek for death. I can never, never outlive such grief 
and anxiety.” 

“For God’s sake, my own darling!” cried Mr. Svendsen, ‘don’t 
speak in this way. Everything shall be as you wish, for I can’t bear to 
see you so wretched. You must live and be happy. You shall have your 
count. I will go myself to him immediately.” 

With a cry of joy, Helena sprang up and threw herself at her father’s 
feet. She embraced his knees with her trembling arms, but was too much 
agitated to speak. Svendsen raised her from the ground, placed her on 
his knees, and said : 

“ My child! you terrify me. Girls are ticklish goods to deal with. I 
hardly know what the deuce to say to you.” 

The roses soon reappeared on Helena’s cheeks; she laughed and cried 
by turns in the excess of her Joy; and poured out a perfect storm of heart- 
felt thanks in her gratitude to her father. The good man was delighted 
to see her so happy. He hastened to his anxious wife, crying : 

“ Well, mother ! it is all settled. That little girl wiil have everything 
her own way. May the Lord bestow his blessing on her! I am going 
directly to look for the sweetheart.” 

The count was standing, ready to go out, when Mr. Svendsen was an- 
nounced. With feelings of mingled pleasure and vexation, he went 
forward to meet his visitor. Svendsen told him in a few words what had 
passed. The count threw himself, apparently in a tumult of joy, into the 
old man’s arms. 

* May God bless you !” cried the agitated father. “ Make my daughter 
happy. She is a good girl, and the pride and delight of her parents. 
You had better go now to my house; your society will enliven her, and 
we must see if we can’t get her well again. I shall soon follow you, but 
I must first call on my brother-in-law, the doctor.” 

Volmand was sitting in his study, and Gustavus with him, when 
Svendsen entered. He looked sadly perplexed and embarrassed, as, 
taking Volmand’s hand, he said : 

“ Listen, my dear, good brother! God above knows that there is no 
man on the face of the earth whom I respect so much as I do you, and 
yet I have just been acting in direct opposition to your advice. I did not 
' take time to come and consult you, as I ought to have done; in short, 

the fact is, I have—I must out with it—I have given my consent to 
Helena’s marrying the count.” 

“Oh, Svendsen!” groaned Volmand, “is it not true what I have 
before said of you—you are as easily led as a young child, you have as 
little forethought as a boy?” 


“No, no! The deuce take me!” cried Svendsen, “ if I was not driven 
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to this by their misery. The dear girl was so ill; she was so pale and 
languid; she wept so bitterly, and spoke so much of her approaching 
death. If we had lost our Helena in our determination to thwart her, 
we should have been no better than cannibals.” 

“ Her illness is not at all dangerous,” replied the physician. 

“Oh! as to that,” cried Svendsen, “ begging your pardon, that is 
what the doctors often say, notwithstanding which Our Lord takes away 
the patient. You can’t go inside of a human being, and see what ails 
them. ‘The sick can tell best themselves whether there is danger in the 
case or not.” 

‘Ts it all fixed ? Has the count consented ?” 

Svendsen patted him in a friendly manner on his shoulder, while he 
replied : 

Ne Pray, do not give me the additional pain of knowing that you are 
displeased with me, and do not say anything unkind to your sister or our 
child. I could not possibly help = on I have done. Everything is 
settled and fixed.” 

“In that case,” said Volmand, with a deep sigh, “ what is done, can- 
not be undone, therefore there is no use in my saying anything more 
against it. Let us now try to make the best of it. Let us go to Helena, 
and, at least, cheer our hearts a little with the sight of her happy coun- 
tenance.” 

Gustavus had risen; he had gone to the window, and appeared to be 
gazing intently on the dark street. He now turned round, took Mr. 
Svendsen’s hand, and said : 

“ Let me offer you my sincere congratulations. You have acted like 
a good and affectionate father; it would have been impossible to have 
seen Helena ill and suffering without granting her all that might comfort 
her, even against your own wishes and judgment.” 

“ Ah! you are right,” exclaimed Svendsen, cheerfully. But, as he 
looked at Gustavus, he perceived that tears were in his eyes. He pressed 
his hand, and added, in a sorrowful tone, “ Ah! dear young friend, 
‘man proposes, but God disposes.’ ” 

The next day Helena was quite well. Count Falkenstierne called, 
and brought with him an unexpected visitor, his stepfather, Count Munck. 
This man’s noble countenance, his fine features, his tall figure, his snow- 
white hair, the tone of his bearing and manners, imposing and dignified, 
yet mild and courteous, might awaken recollections of the lofty knights 
of ancient days. He fixed his eyes with evident admiration on Helena, 
and he greeted her in a few cordial words, while he took her hand to 
carry it to his lips. Involuntarily, she bowed her head to kiss his hand. 
He drew it suddenly back, and, kissing her cheek, he said: 

“No, not that! But permit me to press my withered lips to these 
fresh roses, almost too sweet for the touch of age.” 

Helena felt at once how much she could love and revere this old man, 
and she could not help reflecting with pride and pleasure that she would 
soon be nearly connected with him. 

Her parents also were charmed with the benevolent expression of his 
face and tie frankness that mingled with the polished high-breeding of 
his manners, before which speedily vanished the dismay they had felt at 
finding themselves, for the first time in their lives, in company with a 
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person of his rank and standing in society. Mr. Svendsen found courage 
and words, without any awkward embarrassment, to invite the two noble- 
men to meet that evening, at his house, Dr. Volmand and young Her- 
mansen, to hold the betrothal of his daughter and Count Falkenstierne. 
The invitation was accepted with much apparent pleasure, and Count 
Munck said : 

‘Dr. Volmand is one of my earliest friends, though he is a good deal 
younger than I am. His most intimate friend, the late Mr. Hermansen, 
married my favourite sister. It will be an addition to the pleasure of my 
previous connexion with him to have it strengthened by this new bond.” 

The good Svendsens made every exertion to do honour to their 
daughter's betrothal. All the many rare objects of value which Svendsen’s 
ships had brought from distant countries were produced for the occasion. 
The best drawing-room was warmed, the red damask sofas and chairs, 
splendour from bygone days, were freed from their linen covers ; massive 
silver branches with tall, spermaceti candles were placed upon the white 
marble slabs under the large, old-fashioned mirrors. The tea-table was 
brilliant with the chased silver tea equipage and the gilded china teacups 
imported from China itself. 

Helena would willingly have excluded the major’s family from this 

arty, but her father said, ‘*‘ Though I am very angry at my sister, and 
a not forgiven her meddling, I cannot, an will not, affront her and 
her husband.” That portion of the guests which was composed of this 
family arrived at six o’clock ; Dr. Volmand came a little later, but earlier 
than he would otherwise have done, as he informed his sister, in order to 
tell her that she must not expect the two counts at the very soonest before 
eight o’clock, for that the hours kept by persons in their rank of society 
were very different from those adhered to in her house. The active 
housewife became extremely uneasy at this intelligence, and hastened to _ 
the kitchen to make sundry alterations in the preparations going on there, 
so as to prevent the good things from being spoiled by being ready too 
soon. The expected guests, however, arrived a little after seven o’clock, 
and the party assembled round the tea-table. 

Falkenstierne devoted himself entirely to his Helena. Munck 
divided his attentions with great tact between the parents and the 
daughter, and assumed an air of friendly ease, as if he had long known 
the family. He presented Helena with a valuable ring which had be- 
longed to his deceased wife, Falkenstierne’s mother ; but the bridegroom 
elect only put a simple betrothal ring upon her finger. The happy girl 
went, at a signal from her uncle, with him up to her own apartments, 
where, guided by his taste, she chose from among her little valuables a 
beautiful antique ring, which Volmand on the occasion of one of his 
foreign excursions had brought to her. With a bashful air, which was 
pleasing rather than awkward, she placed this ring on Falkenstierne’s 
finger, while she glanced up at his eyes with a look in which her whole 
soul seemed to be concentrated. 

The little party who were about to be bound to each other by circum- 
stances, and by a common interest, might have spent a pleasant evening 
together if the major’s family had not been present. But the effect this 
family produced can only be compared to the jarring of a loud, bad street 
organ when one is reading aloud or playing plaintive airs upon an instru- 
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ment in the house. The major himself sat almost in total silence, twirl- 
ing his thumbs round and round, but listening with the most undisguised 
curiosity to all that was said, and staring rudely at Count Munck all the 
time. His wife, who was anything but silent, drew her chair near to that 
of the elder count, and set about cross-questioning him about the sayings 
and doings of every member of the royal family, and pestering him with 
so many unheard-of queries relative to the affairs of the court circle and 
the higher nobility, that the old gentleman, unaccustomed to this mode 
of conversation, and unwilling to be so catechised, looked extremely un- 
comfortable. Her daughters, especially Miss Malle, treated the younger 
count with a degree of freedom and familiarity that was quite offensive. 
They chattered to him without the, slightest reserve, called him several 
times “ cousin,” and so thoroughly fatigued him that he could not sup- 
press his yawns. : 

At length Mr. Svendsen hit upon a plan of putting a stop to his sister’s 
persecution of his noble guest, by telling Count Munck and Dr. Volmand 
that he wished to have a few minutes’ private conversation with them 
about the future concerns of the young couple. Thereupon he took up a 
silver-branched candlestick and led the way to his office, followed by 
Count Munck and the doctor. He then placed his books before the two 
gentlemen, saying : 

“ All that I possess, I have, with God’s help and blessing, made 
myself. Many are the hardships which I endured formerly, before I be- 
came successful, and I can never be sufficiently thankful for the good 
fortune which has long attended me. I consider myself to be worth at 
least three hundred thousand dollars. I confess that I am wrapt up in 
business, and I feel convinced that were I to retire from it, I should not 
live. But the times are not so prosperous for trade as they used to be, 
and on that account | withdrew some years ago about the half of my 
capital from my concern, and one hundred thousand dollars I have so 
placed that it cannot be raised or touched for many years to come, nor 
then without a good many formalities. Fifty thousand dollars I have 
placed in the Funds, to be used in ease of need. But I never forgot that 
a time might come (as it has now come) when my daughter might marry. 
The interest of the hundred thousand dollars which are so securely placed, 
I propose to make over to her and her husband from the period of their 
wedding-day. I will have a proper contract drawn up to show that this 
shall be their own property. Further, I own a very handsome house in 
one of the best streets in town; I will give that to my son-in-law. At 
present it is undergoing repairs and improvements. ' I will have it fitted 
up and furnished at my own expense, exactly to please the taste of the 
young people, and endeavour, as much as I know, to make my Helena 
fit to be a countess. ‘They will not have to put the wedding off long in 
order to get the necessary household linen and matters of that kind pre- 
pared; for I believe my wife has been laying up a stock for her daughter’s 
establishment these ten years and more. I should also wish to give my 
little girl a separate allowance for her own small wants, and there are 
many things which fall in my way in the course of my mercantile trans- 
actions which I could give to the young people to help them out; I 
mean, that your son, the count, should never need to go without anything 
required by his station in life, but be placed with his wife in perfectly 
easy circumstances.” 
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Count Munck shook his hand, thanked him warmly, and said, “I 
assure you that during a great part of my career, though obliged to keep 
up good appearances, I have lived on much less.” 

Svendsen felt himself in his own element while giving the foregoing 
account of his prosperous affairs, and of the result of his own industry 
and enterprise, aud the two old men returned to the drawing-room in the 
best of all possible humours. The doctor followed them in silence. What 
had just passed had saddened instead of enlivening him, for he could 
not help thinking that Helena’s fortune was the cause of her being, as he 
considered, sacrificed. 

Whilst the scene above described was going on in Mr. Svendsen’s office, 
Count Falkenstierne had placed himself in the immediate vicinity of his 
intended mother-in-law, and commenced a conversation with her. The 
good woman thought she might venture to speak in a confidential and in- 
timate way to him, and began: 

“ Dear count, you are going to marry into a simple burgher family, 
who certainly never dreamed of having any connexion with you or with 
his excellency, your noble step-father, as you may suppose. But I per- 
ceive already what an excellent, amiable man he is; and as to you, I will 
love you and do by you as if you were my own son, when you become 
my daughter’s husband and are kind to her. She is our only child, whom 
God mercifully bestowed upon us after we had been eighteen years 
married without having any family, and had been praying all along for 
that blessing. I can safely. say you could nowhere find a wife who has 
a better heart than our Helena. My brother has had her taught a great 
many fine accomplishments that I dare say will suit nicely with her new 
position; but I can tell you of what is better still, you may take my word 
for it. Few can keep a house as well as she can do, and there is never a 
kitchenmaid or cook of them all who can teach her anything in her 
kitchen. And next to the fear of God and love and obedience to her 
husband, I look upon ¢his as a woman’s greatest merit. My Helena has 
been brought up to be strictly religious, and well skilled in her household 
duties, and these are the best props for any louse. She has been my com- 
fort and support many a time in sore trials. When my dear husband was 
away on his long voyages, hundreds of miles from me, and I was alone at 
home, I am sure I often thought my heart would break. If the weather 
was stormy, I thought how dreadful such a tempest must be out upon the 
wild ocean. If it was fine, I thought to myself, how do I know that the 
weather is so good where He is, or if the sun be shining upon him? Then 
I would pray to God, whose eye is over the whole world, and that would 

comfort me. And when I expected him home! oh, everything had to be 
in the nicest order; everything so white and so bright! And when he 
came—and we met again—what joy! The very dog was happy to wel- 
come him. Yes! -I prayed for him when he was away and took care of 
him when he was at home, and never had any other will but his) Next 
to my God he was always my first object, and is so still. And, there- 
fore, I hope that the Almighty will be so good as to call me away a little 
time before him, that I may not be left to long after him and repine more 
than I have done.” She closed her eyes, and then continued: “ Believe 
me, dear count, Helena will feel in the same way. Her husband will 
be the first in her estimation after her God; then will come her old 
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parents, who love her so dearly, and her honoured father-in-law, of 
course.” 

Helena threw herself into her mother’s arms-and kissed her. Falken- 
stierne turned to Gustavus and whispered: 

‘That was a capital sermon about the fear of God and good cooking.” 

“Shame on you,” replied Gustavus. ‘“ How can you be so cold and 
sneering? I am sure J felt quite interested in what she has been 
saying.” 

a: Oh, no doubt,” said the count. “I forgot that you are a clergyman’s 
son, while Mrs. Svendsen is a clergyman’s daughter ; let blood be ever so 
thin, it is thicker than water.” 

A table had been arranged in the dining-room, laden with handsome 
plate, rich china, and the finest gilded cut crystal. The party were in- 
vited to supper, and a variety of warm dishes bore witness to Mrs. Svend- 
sen’s skill in cookery. But there was a want of lighter articles at the 
repast, and many little things went wrong. Mrs. Svendsen was much 
disappointed to find that her distinguished guests scarcely tasted any of 
her famous dishes. Count Munck, indeed, took several things on his 
plate, but he ate very little, and Count Falkenstierne declined touching 
any meat, reserving himself for the dessert. When the well-meaning 
hostess pressed him warmly to partake of some of her dishes, he replied 
that he dined very late, and was never accustomed to eat a solid supper. 

“ That isa bad plan,” said Svendsen ; “ for the evening is the best time 
to enjoy oneself, and have a cheerful meal, and a little cheerful society. 
One’s daily occupations are then finished, and one feels free and in good 
humour.” : 

Count Munck replied: 

“Yes, I often cast my thoughts back to the good old times, when supper 
was the favourite meal, when people liked to sit long at table, and eat and 
drink and sing jovial songs.” 

This reply pleased Mr. Svendsen mightily, and he, Count Munck, and 
Dr. Volmand entered into a conversation which seemed to be amusing to 
them all, when it was interrupted by sundry unlucky accidents. As it 
was not desirable that Helena should that evening wait upon those at 
table as usual, Mrs. Svendsen had charged the servant girl to take that 
office upon herself, and to dress herself neatly for the occasion. The ser- 
vant, who could not endure waiting at table, and did it very awkwardly, 
made several stupid mistakes. In the course of the above-mentioned 
conversation, she spilled a glass of wine over Count Munck. Without 
pausing for one second in his conversation, the count wiped his arm “with 
his napkin, and the awkward girl escaped with a glance of wrath and an 
oath from her master. But she did not get off so well shortly after, when 
she was so unlucky as to empty the contents of a sauce tureen over Mrs. 
Struds, who was sitting in state in a new silk dress. That lady uttered 
a loud shriek that startled the whole, party. She forgot herself so far 
as to scold the girl, and, indeed, seemed about to box her ears. The 
servant burst into tears, and rushed from the room, followed by the 
euraged dame, screaming for cold water to wash out the stains, and still 
scolding so loudly that she could be overheard in the dining-room. 

With glowing cheeks Helena rose in order to take the place of the 
servant-girl, but Count Falkenstierne tried to prevent her, and thus 
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increased her embarrassment. At a word, however, from Count Munck, 
he released her arm, and she moved away to perform the duties of the 
maid who had absconded. When, in doing this, she approached the elder 
count, he took her hand and said, “ Your having the talent to be so 
notable is very becoming; it invests you with a new charm.” A speech 
which raised him many degrees in Mrs, Svendsen’s estimation, and ex- 
ceedingly relieved Helena’s embarrassment. 

When Count Munck had returned home, and was alone with his step- 
son, he told him of Svendsen’s intentions relative to his daughter’s wed- 
ding portion, and added, 

* You can hardly imagine how generous that man is. He has passed 
his own life principally amidst toil and privations, yet rejoices that he 
can bestow on you the fruits of his industry, with what is still dearer to 
him—his only and certainly very amiable daughter ” 

“Ah, yes!’ said Falkenstierne, sighing, “that is all very well, but 
notwithstanding all that his plan bears hard upon me. You know I am 
in debt. When I get no capital, only the interest of a certain sum of 
money, how on earth am I to pay my debts?” 

“ We will make an arrangement with your creditors, and get them to 

ee to an annual payment, for example, of a thousand dollars a year.” 

“* Well, that would not be a bad plan, if I could spare the money; but 
how could I pay them a thousand dollars per annum out of my income?” 

* You might do it very well,” replied Count Munck. ‘“ When you 
add your own means to those which Svendsen will supply, putting aside 
the proposed sum, you will have between four and five thousand dollars 
a year at your command. You can do extremely well upon that; your 
intended wife is an economical housekeeper. In five or six years, accord- 
ing to your own calculation of your debts, the whole of them would be 
paid off. Until then you can easily restrict your expenses a little.” 

“ Restrict my expenses! I would rather dispense with that procedure. 
I can’t say I am partial to that word restrict.” 

“ Well, it is not the most agreeable of words, certainly,” replied 
Munck. “ Nevertheless, when there is no greater evil hanging over us 
than that which threatens you—when so many of the best joys of life re- 
main, such as those that are promised to you, it would be ungrateful 
indeed to complain.” 

Falkenstierne half groaned, while he cried, “ Is it not dreadful, though, 
that no good fortune here in this world fulfils all that it had promised ?” 

* Alexander!” exclaimed Count Munck. “If it were really true that 
in such an evening as this you could lose your good humour in reflections 
and lamentations so uncalled for, I should be obliged with sorrow to 
admit that I have been mistaken in my good opinion of you,” 

So saying, he bade the young count good-night, and left the room. 

‘Lord bless me!” muttered Falkenstierne ; “ sentimentality seems to 
have taken possession of all the old men, now-a-days. If any one were 
to write a new ‘ Sorrows of Werther,’ he would assuredly have to place 
the age of his hero between sixty and seventy.” 
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Durine the last ten years princes have travelled to a very considerable 
extent: the coast ofthe Mediterranean, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and 
Asia Minor have prated of their whereabouts. When, in 1862, Ernest 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha selected a farther destination, and advanced to 
tropical latitudes, various reasons induced him to do so. First was the 
sympathy he felt with the travels of German investigators in Inner Africa, 
who had one of their central points at Perthes’ Geographical Institution 
in Gotha. Next came the desire to perfect the ornithological cabinet in 
Coburg, to which the duke, as well as his lamented brother Albert, had 
devoted special attention since early youth, and sent to it every remark- 
able specimen they shot. Lastly, the reports of travellers about the 
abundance of game to be found in Abyssinia must necessarily possess an 
attraction for every sportsman’s heart, and the lords of the Thuringian 
forest have always been proud of being eager sportsmen and excellent 
shots. 

The journey was undertaken, was carried out with tolerable success, 
and has now been brilliantly concluded by a noble volume, describing it 
with pen and pencil. The points visited by the travellers will probably 
be remembered by our readers, and we will only mention that they first 
visited Alexandria, Cairo, and the most important ruins in Central and 
Upper Egypt, and then proceeded to Suez, and from there to the 
Abyssinian port of Massava, whence they started for the country of the 
Mensas and Bogos. The work* gives well-written descriptions of all 
these places, and at the same time very characteristic sketches of the 
tropical scenery and the life of the population of those regions. The 
greater portion of the text is written by the duke himself, but one episode, 
describing the life of the ladies and gentlemen who remained on the coast, 
while the duke and most of his suite were hunting in the mountains, is 
from the hand of the duchess herself, and to our mind the pleasantest part 
of the book. This portion we will now proceed to lay before our readers, 
first mentioning that the illustrious lady was camping at M‘Kullu, a 
village near Massaua. 


The sportsmen have departed, and now commences for us a quiet, 
dreamy life between sea and desert in a sunny land. Our straw huts are 
about a mile from the village of M‘Kullu, on the Samhar. They are 
built of thin stems of trees, whose branches, in default of glass, protect 
and form a grating to the broad window openings. The walls and roof 
are, externally, thickly covered with Durha straw, and hung inside with 
straw mats. Similar mats are spread on the uneven floor and rolled up 
over the windows, where they can be used when necessary as jalousies. 
The Banians, or East Indian traders settled in Massaua, had the atten- 
tion to decorate our dwelling with gay cloths. The friendly English have 
supplied my rooms with so much comfort, and Lord John Hay, the kind 


* Its full title is: Reise des Herzogs Ernest von Sachsen Coburg-Gotha nach 
£gypten und den Liindern der Habab, Mensa und Bogos. Leipzig: Arnold. 1864. 
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commodore of the Odin, has given us tables, casks of filtered water, and 
other provisions and necessaries so amply, that my little hut in the desert 
may really be called pretty, and even gives me a feeling of comfort. I 
occupy a room with five windows: a movable straw mat serves as door, 
and a wooden bolt as fastening. Next to it is the centre room opening 
out into the desert, in which my old valet, Eisenwiener, sleeps: here, too, 
a portion of our supplies and our table utensils are kept. This room is 
joined by a third, in which my women sleep. In front of the hut is a 
species of open verandah with a straw roof, where we can sit in the 
hottest hours, and where we also take our meals. 

A few yards from the hut our cook pines over a very defective fireplace, 
and is unable to make himself understood by the natives. The mode of 
killing here is horrible, for they only cut the poor victim’s throat half 
through and then let it die slowly. We are obliged here to put up with 
poor provisions. The flour is coarse and rough, and the best bread we can 
make is indigestible. The rice is full of vermin. There are no potatoes 
or fruit ; the eggs are small and scarce ; cow milk is hardly to be had, 
but, on the other hand, sheep milk is common and nice, if you can only 
procure it unsmoxed. For smoking all provisions is the universal rule 
here, “in order to drive the evil spirits out of them.” We also procure 
a sort of honey beer, whose taste reminds me of new wine which has 
turned off a little; but it is wholesome, and quenches thirst, and I like it 
much. But you soon learn moderation, and drink with delight a few 
mouthfuls of luke-warm filtered water, in which millions of red worms 
were visible on drawing it. It seems to us excellent when it has been 
moderately cooled in Egyptian bottles. 

At night when we have retired, we hear the howling of jackals and 
hyenas, and the watch-dogs set up a furious barking, so that during the 
first nights we found it impossible to sleep. The cocks crow, too, half 
the night through, the huge grasshoppers twitter incessantly, the rats and 
mice run races over our heads, and a world of small insects buzzes, hums, 
and erawls about. In changing our shoes we must always carefully 
examine whether there are any scorpions in them, and learn generally a 
number of precautionary rules of which we never dream in our blessed 
home. At the same time it was nice and warm, and the heat increased 
daily. On the first day we had 100 deg. in the shade. 

Through the commodore’s kindness, we have a strong guard of marines, 
who offer us great protection and numerous advantages. Among the 
good-humoured sailors there are carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, and 
bakers, who are ready to help us in everything. If the first night was 
not very restorative, the succeeding were, if possible, worse, for the great 
Bairam, or close of tie Ramadan, was celebrated by the Muhammadans. 
On this night, the singing, dancing, and yelling to the monotonous ac- 
companiment of a hollow drum do not cease till daybreak, and the people . 
march with this wild noise from one village to the other. They also 
honoured us with a serenade that caused us more terror than delight. 
Through this noise we heard at intervals the yells of the hyanas, which 
were auswered by the barking of the dogs eager for the prey ; large ugly 
bats fluttered around ; a number of rats and mice flew over the roof and 
walls from a wild cat, which finally carried off a poor hen amid the flutter 
of its companions. ‘The mosquitoes buzzed about our ears like perfect 
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tormentors. In this helplessness, which often caused us to laugh involun- 
tarily, we found some compensation in carefully collecting spiders of every 
variety and size, chafers of the most brilliant hues, and even in the fre- 
quent discovery of scorpions inside our houses. Small snakes, too, are 
frequent in the houses, as well as centipedes, whose sting is very poisonous. 
The latter we preserved in spirits. The numerous ants, and other small 
insects, no longer disturbed us after we had grown a little accustomed to 
living in community with the animal world. 

Our mode of life is much as follows: we rise at five, bathe and dress 
as lightly as we can. Then every room is cleaned by pouring hot water 
over the floor. A morning walk to the neighbouring hills, from which 
we enjoy a magnificent view of the surrounding mountains and the Red 
Sea, of the picturesque bay of Arkiko and the town of the same name, as 
well as of the islands of Massaua, Schech Said, and Dalhud, puts fresh 
life into us. We walk through a broad dry river-bed, in which the most 
beautifully-coloured pebbles lie: on the hill-sides grow green but poisonous 
euphorbium bushes, prickly mimosas, and long-leaved, velvety camel- 
grass. Graceful roes and gazelles often dart past with lightning speed; 
a fluttering covey of Fraukolin partridges gets up; large black vultures 
nestle by dozens on a rocky crag, and hardly seem to notice the approach 
of human beings, for they are very useful birds here, as, with the hyzenas, 
they devour all the dead animals, and leave nothing but the sun-bleached, 
snow-white skeletons, of which thousands may be seen belonging to 
camels, donkeys, and other quadrupeds. At about seven o'clock, the sun 
pours down such flaming beams that our turbaned bonnets and white 
umbrellas are of no use against it: then we hasten back to the mode- 
rately-protecting roof of the hut, and meet long files of camels, and 
numerous wayfarers afoot or on donkeys, coming from the coast or pro- 
, ceeding to it. 

Our supplies for the day are then examined and breakfast is got ready, 
for which the whole of our party assemble under the verandah at about 
ten o’clock: it consists of rice or dumplings, fish or meat, dry fruit, and 
tea or coffee. At eleven, all retire to employ themselves as they please, 
or to sleep. I enjoyed these hours of the day extremely, as I could 
attend, undisturbed, to my correspondence, drawing, and my small col- 
lection of plants and insects; nor was there any want of household tasks. 
My pretty Rasele, the Arabic term for a gazelle, which the Pasha of 
Massaua presented to me, offers me pleasant amusement. This dear, gentle 
creature has become my faithful companion : she sleeps near me, pulls my 
ears, looks kindly at me with her sensible eyes, and is very fond of being 
patted and made much of. At times the children come from the neigh- 
bouring villages to buy trifles, or two long looked-for black fellows appear, 
messengers from the mountains, who bring us good news from the sports- 
men. After four o’clock we walk or ride a little, if the heat is not too 
oppressive ; but after six the sun sets all the year round, without any 
premonitory twilight, and hence we hurry back to our dwellings. About 
seven, we have a similar meal to that in the morning, and then enjoy for 
a time the incomparably clear starry sky, the Southern Cross or Canopus, 
which attract our special attention. By half-past eight, the last lantern 
is usually cuteggdied. Such is the order of the day at M‘Kullu. The 
days we spent here were no Idylls in the manner of our dear home, but 
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for us pampered children of civilisation were very difficult to get through; 
still it was a life full of great impressions, and not one of us would like to 
give up the remembrance of it. Any one who has once seen land and 
sea in the light of the tropical sun, will never more forget the glorious 
hues of nature and the elevated feeling which it imparts to human beings. 
You learn, first, in the south what_light is, and the glowing beauty of 
colouring. And the effect of this abundance of light and colour, the 
grand contrasts which stand immediately side by side without the twilight 
or misty grey of home, and yet produce pictures full of wondrous beauty, 
become the more powerful the longer you remain, and surround every- 
day life with a poetry which is fairy-like and almost overpowering. And 
in this magic light glistens a strange world, for men, animals, plants, 
every object the traveller approaches, aid to elevate the feeling which the 
landscape arouses. In spite of the insecurity to which the European is 
exposed in this desert, the fundamental feeling which this tropical life 
evokes is a glorious tranquillity. Everything looks grander and more 
simple, and you can easily fancy yourself transported thousands of years 
back, when the same shepherd and nomadic life, the same cries of the 
animals, the same plants at the same spot, the same glow of colour, as 
well as the sand, with its fragments of stone, and the white skeletons of 
fallen animals, could be seen. Man is but a puny creature in the grand 
permanence of this world. 

This life under sunbeams in foreign scenery was, however, not without 
its variety. In the first place we had plenty of visitors, The pasha rode 
over from Massaua to bring me flowers and sweet cakes from the Bairam. 
I offered him black coffee, and invited him to smoke a pipe, which he did 
very willingly. The officers of the Odin and the Victoria called. On 
the first Sunday afternoon the chaplain performed service in the open 
air. Then we had a visit from the naturalist, Herr Schimper, of Mann- 
heim, who has lived for many years in Abyssinia, and came across from 
his residence at Adova to offer us his services. The kind old gentleman, 
in spite of turban and caftan, could not hide the hearty Badois manners 
and way of speech, and I had to tell him a great deal about his house. 
The Catholic missionaries, too— Padres Gabriele and Delmonte, who live 
close by, and are building the first Christian church in Massaua—called, 
and behaved in the kindest and most polite way. At the same time, there 
is no want of savage guests. The natives run backwards and forwards, 
and are most willing, especially if they see a chance of a little backshish. 
Now and then a swarm of children came from the village, and begged 
for beads. A busy little black fellow jumped familiarly on my knee, 
and I took pleasure in these pretty children, who looked like fine statues 
cast in bronze. 

On April 17, the inhabitants of M‘Kullu assembled at ten o’clock p.m. 
for a trip of some days in the mountains, Owing to the intense summer 
heat we had been strongly urged not to undertake the twelve hours’ ride 
by day, and as we had full moon we trusted to its kind light to cheer us 
on this fatiguing march. We had all arranged to start at eight in the 
evening, but as we did not think it advisable to ride away without our 
baggage-camels, and as the Arab and Abyssinian has very unsatisfactory 
notions of a settled hour, or of the value of time, and cannot be disturbed 
in his comfortable rest either by scolding or persuasion, the hour ap- 
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pointed for the arrival of the camels was long past, and the sun had set, 
before the animals and their drivers came with a quiet long swing round 
our fence. 

The operation of loading, which was now performed with the help of 
some lauterns, and in which the men chattered busily and quarrelled 
considerably, would come to no end as usual. At last the caravan was so 
far ready that the signal to start was given, and the long procession set 
out. The moon itself seemed to have entered into a conspiracy with our 
camel-drivers against us; instead of justifying our confidence, and illu- 
mining us with its full disc, it was veiled in clouds, and we were com- 
pelled to content ourselves with the scanty light of a lantern. We had 
an escort from the pasha to look after our safety, but it consisted of five 
such irregular and bandit-looking gentry that we would have preferred 
to send them back, if it would not have been an insult to the pasha. 
There was not the sign of a road; it exists where the horse or mule seeks 
it; only between a few villages are footpaths to be found. All around 
us was sand, on which mimosa bushes, the white camel-weed, and the 
large broad poisonous euphorbium bushes, grew in patches; between 
them lay large blocks of stone. But the sure-footed mule manages to 
find its way cleverly in this desolate chaos of obstacles. We generally” 
rode one behind the other, as the mules go best in this way; before us 
rode the five Albanians, forming our escort, singing and yelling, with a 
Moor, who seemed to be the Jack-pudding of the band. Before, behind, 
and on one side, walked the muleteers, continually squabbling together, 
and several natives, who had voluntarily joined our party. My little 
friend Ali never quitted my side, and held first the lantern then my 
umbrella, so closely before my mule’s head that it could not help shying, 
so that [ too had to quarrel and scold. 

It was about midnight when the moon first made its appearance ; the 
lanterns were extinguished, but to our dissatisfaction we noticed that 
we had taken a wrong direction, and had got away from our baggage- 
camels. A single native asserted that he knew the right road, but the 
escort declared that they knew better. A long council was held, that 
left us as wise as before. At last Consul Gerhardt interfered, and de- 
clared that the proper guide alone was to be obeyed, and that the Alba- 
nians must follow after the party. We rode for a long way through 
Durha fields, whose tall haulms we could part with our hands from the 
saddle, and at length reached the village of Saka, where we found our 
camels waiting for us. The ride through the desert was ended, and we 
now ascended over rocky ground. ‘The lofty mountains of Tigre and 
Habab lay before us, gloriously illumined by the moon. 

The mules walked securely and well, the vegetation grew richer, the 
mimosas here became small trees, and the euphorbia spread out in the 
shape of a dense scrub, which serves as a lair for the hyenas during the 
day. It was two in the morning when we reached the first water, a dark 
pool in which, bad though it was, the men dipped their drinking-cups, 
to moisten their parched throats, while the animals swallowed it eagerly. 
The fine valley through which we now rode had a park-like character : the 
vegetation, in spite of the dry soil, became rather abundant, and a mag- 
nificent circle of hills surrounded us. About four in the morning we 
reached a rocky basin, and were all so tired that we spread out our plaids, 
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lay down on the soft sand, and fell asleep instanter. The cattle were un- 
saddled, and rolled in the sand near us or looked for a little grass. 

About six o’clock the hot sunbeams woke us, and we were obliged to 
ride or walk a long distance through the burning sand ere we reached 
the second watering-place to which the camels had been ordered, and 
which is in the grotto-like rock glen of Gabse. On approaching the gorge 
we noticed a band of about thirty larger and smaller monkeys clambering 
about the rocks, but they at once took to flight on seeing us. After a 
short rest we turned into a narrow defile, and ascended over stones and 
pebbles through prickly scrub. We found many beautiful wood flowers 
with the brightest hues, delicate ferns, anda quantity of perfumed basili- 
eum, which grows for miles around, like a weed. Very beautiful, too, was a 
tree of the azalea kind, whose snow-white flowers, with long yellow petals, 
diffused a splendid fragrance. Unfortunately, no one was able to give its 
name. 

About half-past seven we reached the crest of the hill, and a wonderful 
Alpine landscape lay expanded before us in the bright morning sun. At 
our feet stretched out a broad grassy valley, and behind it rose in 
numerous terraces the pleasant hills of Ailet and the mountains of 
- Mensa, Habab, and Hamasen. Our delighted eyes rested for a long time 

on the beautiful landscape, which powerfully reminded us of the moun- 
tain valleys at home. Our pack animals had hurried ahead by a longer 
but smoother road: the faithful, indispensable water-camel alone followed 
us along the steep hill, and we again took a refreshing draught from the 
skins it carried on its back. The descent to the valley was rather rough 
and bad, so we let our camel go down first, and reached in half an hour 
the fine green valley in which large herds of cattle were grazing. The 
step-son of the Naib of Arkiko, a kind-hearted man, was waiting for us 
here, and handed us fresh milk, which was brought by the herds in brown 
leathern cups. Refreshed in this way, we hurried to our day’s destina- 
tion, Asus, which we reached at about nine o’clock. 

The valley of Asus is about three miles in width, and rich in luxuriant 
vegetation and fine pasturage for cattle. You see there delightful mimosa- 
trees, with snowy blossoms, whose smell seemed to me much more delicate 
than that of the yellow ; then shora-trees, tamarinds and tamarisks, 
and splendid sycamores, or wild fig-trees, whose fruit is certainly eatable, 
but dry and tasteless. Fine cactus-like parasites grow over a portion of 
the trees to such an extent that many of them seem to be enclosed in a 
network of bright-green creepers. Graceful lianas, too, of every variety 
wind round the thick gnarled roots and branches, and blend their leaves 
and tendrils with the foliage of the trees, in which pretty humming-birds, 
with golden plumage, and a number of other bright-coloured birds, twitter 
their morning and evening carol. You very frequently find nests, perfectly 
round and roofed over, and with a small orifice, hanging from a long 
thread-like branch in the thick foliage. Had Providence given fresh 
springs to these regions they would be a Paradisaic abode for naturalists. 

Our large tent was put up under a fine broad sycamore, and we formed 
the resolution of staying here some days: everyone domesticated herself 
consequently in a corner of the tent. But though our minds were in such 
a poetical temper, after our long ride we had a most prosaic desire for a 
little food and a refreshing drink. But in this matter we were not so well 
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off, for on examining the provision baskets we found that more than one- 
half had been left behind in the nocturnal loading, that we were hardly 
stocked for a couple of days, and that, above all, the wine was missing, 
which was to render the bad water drinkable. Still we did not despond, 
for we reckoned on the good fortune of the sportsmen, and the common 
sense of the servants left behind would send after us what we had for- 
gotten. The water had to be fetched from a puddle, which served as a 
drinking and bathing-place for the numerous herds, and in which our 
horses, mules, and camels had stirred up all the mud. A bright fire burnt 
under the sycamore, some cooking utensils were put on it, a sheep we 
brought was boiling and roasting; a Frankolin partridge had also been 
shot, and only butter and water were needed. Ere long the weary party 
were seated round an improvised table, formed of some baskets, and 
enjoying the meal prepared by a sailor and our faithful cook to the best 
of their ability. From the neighbouring village we had procured some 
bread made of durha flour, which though eatable is excessively unwhole- 
some. In the mean while evening spread its large wings over us, and when 
the moon rose we were all asleep, some inside, others near the tent. On 
the following morning we awoke with renewed strength ; the gentlemen 
went off shooting at daybreak, and returned with some partridges and 

eT shall never forget this morning, for it carried me back to the times of 
the shepherds of the Old Testament. When I looked from the door of 
our tent towards the skirt of the neighbouring wood, I saw there the 
brown shepherds walking in front of their large flocks with their long 
staves. Women and children followed them riding on donkeys, and off 
went the long train of the old patriarchs, to return in the same way in 
the evening. Three thousand years of history had disappeared around 
me. I saw the shepherds of Laban distinctly before me, I heard the 
lowing of the kine from the land of Goshen, and with my hand I could 
grasp the crooked wand of the children of Sichem. 

When coffee appeared, however, which was usually a most welcome 
morning greeting, very few of us were able to swallow it, and sooner 
gave up breakfast, as it tasted too strongly of the skins in which the 
water had been carried. Thus the want of water soon became an- 
noying, and we consequently resolved to start this day and ride to Ailet, 
where we knew there were fresh springs. During the day our little 
camp looked prettily adventurous and picturesque. The majority of our 
party were cozily reclining on carpets and cow-hides we had logit 
with us, and enjoying a pleasant rest. Some were drawing, others 
arranging plants for a botanic album, and ever again our eyes dwelt with 
delight on strange trees and flowers, on the rich green valley, the tro- 
pical scenery, and the rising masses of mountains. The watch-dogs that 
accompanied us sniffed the while with great perseverance at the boiling 
flesh-pots, or idly drank the purified water which had been filtered, and 
carefully set apart for our use, or played some other trick with our valu- 
able provisions. 

Thus the day passed very quickly at Asus, and we had no idea it 
could be so late when Consul Gerhardt ordered the tent to be struck and 
the camels loaded. About this time arrived a tall Abyssinian warrior 
with shield and spear, who brought us letters and good news from the 
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sportsmen who had gone to Keren. The procession started again, and 
one of our ladies, who was greatly fatigued by the yesterday’s exertions, 
was carried ahead in a hammock by relays of four Shohos. These men 
are savage-looking fellows with bristly, black hair, curly on the temples, 
and standing up like a brush on the head, while long locks fall on the 
neck. The expression of their faces is also generally very gloomy, and 
they belong to an untamed tribe of warriors who lead a nomadic life in 
the mountains between Tigre and the country of the Habab, and are an 
object of terror to their peaceful neighbours. For all that they are wd 
useful men, who, for decent payment, are willing to do heavy work wit 
their muscular arms, and hence travellers are glad to engage them for 
excursions into the mountains. They generally kept apart, and asso- 
ciated but slightly with our other blacks, but were always at hand when 
the baggage had to be packed. Yehya, the nephew of the Naib of 
Arkiko, joined us again to-day, for he liked to ride by the side of ladies. 
The snow-white dress and coquettishly-wound turban heightened the 
bronze colour of his noble features, but we were delighted with the polite 
and chivalrous manner of this savage chieftain. The train of horses, 
camels, and mules wound, ere long, through green meadows along the 
skirt of the hills. In the afternoon we had noticed in the distance a 
wedding procession, which was going from Asus to another village, with 
ear-piercing music and small drums, accompanied by jovial riders mounted 
on splendid horses. Some of the horsemen had ridden round our camp 
at a distance, as if they wished to see of what sort the strangers were 
who had dared to penetrate into their quiet desert, and one of them even 
surprised me in the wood, which I had entered to listen to the peculiarly 
melancholy notes of a wild-pigeon. The wild horseman checked his 
snorting steed on seeing me. We gazed at each other for a while in 
amazement, and I certainly did not feel quite comfortable. I could not, 
however, have produced such a martial impression on him as he did on . 
me, for in a few instants he bowed and galloped off. I returned in all 
haste to our party, for I heard another horse galloping up, and did not 
eare for any further meeting of the same nature. We now met the half- 
disbanded remains of the wedding procession in a small gorge behind 
Asus: dancing youths with small drums marched ahead of it, shouting 
and singing 

The sun gradually sank behind the lofty range of hills, and spread a 
rosy hue over the beautiful landscape, which was enlivened by countless 
herds. It was glorious to see these snow-white, red, mouse-colour, and 
black kine, with their long branching horns. ‘They almost resembled 
antelopes, and were quite different from our cattle. But, on forgetting 
their foreign appearance, it was a scene much like what is seen on ap- 
proaching the Alps in Upper Bavaria. The great village of Gumhod 
lay before us, and looked extremely picturesque, with its huts overgrown 
with bright green creepers. At times the path was made narrow by the 
multitude of leaves that interlaced the trees, and an indescribably beau- 
tiful odour of spring blossoms filled the air. The sun set in a sea of 
crimson, and it at once betame dark, till the rising moon again cast a 
twilight light over our path. We rode a long distance between fields of 
durha in the bluish pale moonlight, and then narrow paths between 
hedges brought us to the village of Ailet. 
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Here we halted to drink milk, and rode on in the darkness till the 
stony road forced us into a foot pace. We had a lengthened halt, be- 
cause the natives, in their cowardly fear of lions, refused to accompany us 
any farther. Only by serious threats did Consul Gerhardt force them 
into obedience, and some of them placed themselves at the head of our 
party with very laggard steps. Thus we marched through the night ; 
we were obliged to force our way through the thick wood and all sorts of 
prickly shrub, stumbled over wildly-grouped blocks of rock, and at length 
reached a narrow ravine on the side of a hill, at the end of which was a 
rather open spot, employed as a cattle pasture. Black night lay over us; 
it was not advisable to proceed, and, as we heard the rustling of a rivulet, 
the first since we had been in this part of Africa, we decided, though the 
spot was not very inviting, on staying here for the night, and pitching 
our tent. As the flies left us no peace all through the night, we went 
early the next morning with all our baggage up-stream to a spot above 
the lowest springs, which, one hot, the other cold, well out of the granite 
rocks almost side by side. We had every reason to be pleased with the 
change, as the air was pure and refreshing, and the prospect from this 
height was delicious. Our tent was soon pitched on a small grassy clear- 
ing, surrounded by noble wooded mountains, and richly covered with 
bushes and sweet-smelling weeds. We found in the glen many traces of 
elephants, which could be recognised by the broad trampled footpaths. 
The springs well up out of small sand-holes, and form very pretty little 
basins between the large rocks. At the hot one, which has a temperature 
of 150 deg., you can always see the black heads of sick natives, who boil 
themselves cheerfully, and expect a grand effect from these hot baths. 
The cold spring has at this spot very cold and pleasant water, but loses 
its freshness farther down, as it joins the hot stream, 

After making ourselves comfortable, we all set about spending the day 
pleasantly in this beautiful scenery : some drew, others collected Aowers, 
chafers, and pebbles. This time, too, we were able to eat our simple 
dinner with pleasure, as the clear water did not spoil our food, and the 
provident Yehya had amply supplied us with sweet and sour milk. 

In the evening we ascended a small hill to gaze at the lofty mountain 
ranges and the valleys, which revealed to us the countries of Tigre, 
Hamasan, and the Shohos. In the night there was a great uproar on 
account of a lion which approached ur camp, but the barking of the 
watch-dogs and the shouts of the men at the watch-fires soon drove it 
back into the hills. Most picturesque was the appearance of our small 
encampment at this time, which was formed of four distinct divisions: the 
centre was occupied by our large tent: under it and the trees around we 
Europeans and our servants were lying, with several fires burning around. 
Close by it was the camp of English sailors: a little higher up the moun- 
tains lay the Albanians and Turks, who even in the night were unable to 
give up their favourite beverage—coffee—smoked their pipes over it, and 
conversed together noisily with an incredible eloquence: the fourth 
encampment was that of the Naib Yehya, who had settled down with a 
large body of natives close to the springs.  ° 

On April 21 the sun rose gloriously, and we all hastened to enjoy the 
fine morning. I went with my sketch-book and colours to the nearest 
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height. My dear little Ali, a boy of nine years of age, held the umbrella 
over me, and we had a first-rate gossip. Suddenly there was a rustling 
in the bushes, we heard uncomfortable sounds, but could see nothing, and 
I went on sketching for hours. When I returned to the tent, a sailor 
said to me, “ Did you not see the leopard? He went over the hill 
where you were sitting with Ali.” I was half glad, half vexed at not 
having seen it, but probably I should have been terribly frightened had I 
noticed it so near me. Another rencontre was far more agreeable. Wé 
were again seated at a pretty spot, when we saw a tall, thin, one-eyed 
native coming towards us, who examined our various sketches and books 
very curiously. When he saw in one of the latter an engraving of the 
Crucifixion, bright tears ran down his cheeks, and he exclaimed, with real 
enthusiasm, “ Abraham a Christian!” He then showed us by gestures 
and pantomime, and by repeating the most familiar names in the Old and 
New Testament, that he was well acquainted with the Bible, and displayed 
an unfeigned joy at having found co-religionists. But when I made him 
a present of the small engraving, his joy knew no bounds; he asked for 
a pencil, and wrote on it the names of “Jesus Christ” and “ Maria 
Joseph.” From this moment he would not leave us again, and was un- 
tiring in the display of his devotedness and gratitude. 

In the course of the afternoon we undertook a small walk of discovery 
to the upper springs, and were obliged to foree our way through a dense 
scrub, with thorns an inch in length. We walked for about an hour, and 
during our stroll noticed a great number of strange trees, from which 
countless birds’-nests hung, each from a bent branch, so that they re- 
sembled fruit growing on the tree. At length we found in a romantic 
glen two clear basins, which were crowded with small fish and tortoises. 
This is the upper source of the cold spring, which runs underground to 
our camping-place, where it bursts forth again. We saw on our walk a 
few gazelles, many quails and guinea-fowls, charming humming-birds of 
the most brilliant hues, a bird of paradise which was shot, and several 
varieties of pigeons. On the homeward road one of those tropical showers, 
against which an umbrella is no protection, burst on us, so we allowed 
ourselves to be quietly wet through, and reached the equally dripping tent 
in a dripping state, from under which we pulled out some dry clothes with 
considerable difficulty. The rain lasted, unfortunately, the whole evening 
and a greater part of the night. 

Early on the morning of April 22 we were sitting at breakfast, and 
discussing what we should do during the day, with the changeable weather, 
when a native of the Mensa valley appeared with a letter from our sports- 
men, which conveyed the pleasing news that they had killed two elephants, 
and hoped to reach M‘Kullu on the following noon. We had now to 
hurry, so as to reach the rendezvous before then; the tent was quickly 
struck, the camels fetched from the neighbouring pasturage and loaded, 
and at about half-past eight we commenced our journey down the valley 
towards the village of Ailet. Here a great portion of the population 
assembled again, when the long, strange-looking train approached. As 
a portion of our gentlemen had undertaken a small sporting excursion, 
we waited for them at the village, and amused ourselves the while with 
the very talkative and curious natives, who belong to quite a different 
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tribe from the inhabitants of the Sambar, and talk the language of the 
Habab. After a short rest we went on through fine meadows and small 

atches of wood, in which we met a number of wild boars with very large 
- and tusks, on which our sportsmen expended their ammunition in 
vain. The sun burnt very hotly on our heads, and we were frequently 
obliged to rest for a quarter of an hour in the shadow of a small tree, in 
order to recover strength. Though the country was so pleasant about 
here the vegetation generally offered but slight variety, and it became 
continually poorer the nearer we drew to the desert. At about five P.M. 
we reached Moie Sahadi, where we rested an hour and made tea and 
chocolate with the bad water. The spot where we camped was extremely 
picturesque; we had in front of us a large rock fissured by numerous 
threads of water,.in which was a small basin, probably full in spring, but 
which now only displayed a green slime full of small tortoises. 

We marched over rocky ground for several hours, up hill and down, 
until after sunset we felt the deep soft desert sand under our feet. From 
this point the journey became terribly tedious. My mule was so lazy that 
I only rode it for a few minutes during the whole excursion ; moreover, 
my seat was uncomfortable, as I had no reins to guide it, and hence pre- 
ferred walking. The two last hours were very tiring. Dr Billhartz, who 
was not satisfied either with his animal, kept me company, and I had a 
delightful conversation with this gentleman, who told me all the way 
about Thebes and Carnac. The hyznas howled round the wearied party, 
and at last the dogs of Saka could be heard barking. We had still an 
hour and a half’s journey before us, and the night was pitch dark. We 
hastened on with fresh spirits, till we at length smelt the evil-smelling 
atmosphere of M‘Kullu near us; but this time the odour of the savage 
village was agreeable to us. In half an hour we were standing at our 
fences, and soon after everybody was sound asleep. 


Although we have obeyed the principle of place aux dames in our 
article, we would not have it supposed that the rest of the ducal work is 
not worth reading. On the contrary, it contains much valuable informa- 
tion about a little-known portion of the globe, and we shall be glad to 
hear that some enterprising publisher is preparing to make it better 
known to English readers, a compliment which it most fully deserves. 
present, the price of the work, which is nearly five pounds, precludes it 
from any more extensive circulation. 


JOHN LAW. 


By Wittiam Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the Third. 
VII. 


THE EARL OF ISLAY AND LORD’ BELHAVEN. 


“ An! how little you are altered, Belinda!” Lady Catherine 
exclaimed, steadfastly regarding the features of her long-lost friend. 
“Tt is fifteen years since we met—quite a life—and yet you are 
just the same—just the same!” 

“Tf you are changed at all, Kate, it is for the better,” replied 
Belinda, tenderly squeezing the other’s hand, and looking into 
her face, as she spoke. “TI declare you are handsomer than ever.” 

“ Flatterer!” cried Lady Catherine. “ But I must introduce my 
children to you,” she added, presenting them. 

“T think I should have known them anywhere, from their 
likeness to Mr. Law,” said Belinda, tenderly embracing them. 
“ But who is this?” she added, glancing at Colombe. “Is it not 
Mademoiselle Laborde?” 

“Tt is,” replied Lady Catherine, very much surprised. “ But 
how comes it that you have made such a good guess? Have you 
heard of Colombe before?” 

“T have,” replied Belinda, smiling. “Only a few days before 
we left London, my husband received a letter in which a great 
deal was said about her.” 

“You hear that, Colombe?” said Lady Catherine, turning to 
her. “Mrs. Carrington says that some one has written about you 
to her husband.” . 

“‘ And in very rapturous terms, too, I can assure you, mademoi- 
selle,” said Belinda; “though I must say, now I have the pleasure 
of seeing you, that the praises lavished upon your beauty were 
richly deserved. And if your looks don’t belie you, you must be 
quite as amiable as you have been represented.” 

“ A truce to this nonsense, Belinda. You'll turn her head,” 


— Lady Catherine. “She doesn’t know you as well as 
do.” 
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“She will know me better by-and-by, I hope,” observed 
Belinda. “Can’t you guess who wrote the letter?” she added to 
Colombe, who blushed deeply. 

“T can,” interposed little Kate. “It was Mr. Evelyn Harcourt.” 

“ Quite right, my dear, it was Mr. Harcourt,” replied Belinda, 
smiling. “I must explain to you, mademoiselle,” she added to 
Colombe, “that Evelyn is my husband’s cousin. We have seen 
him since our arrival in Paris. You won’t wonder, now, that I 
take an interest in you. I hope we shall be great friends.” 

“T hope so indeed, madame,” replied Colombe, timidly. 

“Now I have found you again, after all these years, I shall not 
speedily part with you, depend upon it, Belinda,” said Lady 
Catherine. “You and your husband must take up your quarters 
with us. We have plenty of room for you in this large hotel. 
Mr. Law, I am sure, will second my invitation.” 

“That I do, with all my heart,” oe rejoined. “ You must come, 


Carrington. Neither Lady Catherine nor myself will take a 
refusal. My house, my servants, and my carriages shall be 
entirely at your disposal, and you shall do just as you please. I 
can’t promise you much of my own company, for, as you may 
suppose, I am greatly occupied, but I will give you every 
moment I can spare. You, too, Sir Harry,” he added to 
Archer, “ must consider my house your home during your stay 


in Paris.” 

The invitation was far too agreeable to Belinda and her husband 
to be declined, and Lady Catherine and Law were proposing 
various plans for the amusement of their friends, when Thier 
entered, and said that two gentlemen begged an interview with 
Mr. Law. 

“Tam unable to give their names,” added Thierry, “but one 
of them says he is a Scottish kinsman of monseigneur.” 

“A Scottish kinsman, eh !—a cousin twenty times removed, in 
all probability,” laughed Law. “ Well, admit them.” 

hortly afterwards, Thierry ushered in two personages, in the 
foremost of whom—a plainly-dressed gentleman of unassuming 
manner, and with features that proclaimed his Scottish origin— 
Law recognised the Earl of Islay. 

“ Ah! my dear lord!” exclaimed Law, stepping forward to 
greet him. “ This is a’‘most unexpected pleasure. I had not heard 
of your arrival in Paris.” 

“It is scarcely likely you could have done, sir,” replied the earl, 
“for I have not been here many hours. Like all the rest of the 
world, I have come to pay my court to you. But allow me to 
eee my friend, Lord Belhaven, one of the gentlemen of the 

d-chamber to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. His 
lordship is charged with a special mission to you,” he added, 
as bows were exchanged between Law and the handsome and dis- 
tinguished-looking nobleman in question. 
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“ A mission from his royal highness, I presume,” observed Law, 
with a smile. “I can guess its import. If I am not mistaken, the 
Prince of Wales desires to speculate in our funds. We have 
emissaries from every sovereign, and every potentate, in Europe, 
but it is clearly impossible to oblige them all.” 

“T will not affect for a moment to disguise the object of my 
mission to you, Mr. Law,” replied Lord Belhaven. “ As you have 
surmised, it does relate to the Compagnie des Indes, in which his 
royal highness is desirous of purchasing shares.” 

“T felt sure of it,” thought Law. “TI need scarcely say I shall 
feel proud to afford his royal highness all the facilities in my power. 
The present subscription is quite full, but the prince shall have 
some of my own shares, and on the next issue I shall be able to do 
better for him.” 

“ Your compliance with his wishes will be duly appreciated by 
the prince, Mr. Law,” said Lord Belhaven; “and you may rely 
upon it, he will not forget the obligation. I have some other matters 
to say to you, but these must be deferred to a more convenient 
opportunity.” 

The two noblemen were then presented to Lady Catherine, and 
while they were talking to her ladyship, Law asked Belinda if 
she had any curiosity to visit the Rue Quincampoix, informing 
her that the young king was going there privately on the follow- 
ing day, in company with the di 


“Tf you would like to go, Lady Catherine will take you,” he 
added. “TI shall be in attendance upon his youthful majesty, 
and may, — have an opportunity of presenting you to him. 


But that I cannot promise. I will promise, however, that you 
shall be in the same Tews with him.” 

“Qh! that will be delightful,” cried Belinda. “I am dying to 
see the Rue Quincampoix. I am told it is the most extraordinary 
sight in Paris—that the crowds are wonderful—and it will be an 
additional gratification to see the young king. I hope Charlie 
and Sir Harry may be of the party.” 

“Of course,” replied Law. “I don’t mean to separate you from 
your husband, and Sir Harry is naturally included in the arrange- 
ment.” 

Hearing what was said, the Earl of Islay remarked that the 
temptation was so great that he would venture to ask Lady Cathe- 
rine’s permission to join her party. 

“Qh! by all means,” replied she, “and I trust Lord Belhaven 
will likewise favour us with his company.” 

“Nothing will give me greater pleasure,” said his lordship, bow- 
ing. “I am as curious as all the rest of the world to see the 
famous Rue Quincampoix, and shall be delighted to go thither 
under such favourable circumstances.” 

Just then Thierry entered, to inform his master that the carriage 
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was ready, whereupon, apologising to his friends for leaving them, 
and explaining that he had to attend a meeting of the directors of 
the Company at the Hotel de Nevers, Law quitted the room. 

As he descended to the vestibule, one of the Swiss porters in- 
formed him that a carriage with a lady inside it—“ a middle-aged 
lady,” said the Swiss—had been standing near the porte-cochére 
since an early hour in the morning. 

“T have peremptorily refused the lady admittance,” said the 
Swiss; “but she is there still. Her manner is so strange, that I 
think she cannot be in her right mind.” 

On hearing this, Law went to the gate. The Swiss porter’s 
information proved correct. A handsome carriage, provided 
with a pair of fine horses, was standing at a little distance from 
the entrance of the hotel. Inside it was a lady, richly dressed, 
but with no pretension either to youth or beauty. Her fea- 
tures were quite unknown to Law. No sooner, however, did he 
show himself, than, being descried by the lady, she thrust her head 
and shoulders out of the carriage window, and screamed to the 
coachman, 

“There is M. Law! Don’t you see him? Do as I bade you, 
drdle !—quick !—quick !” 

Upon this, to Law’s infinite surprise and consternation, the coach- 
man lashed his horses furiously, and driving the carriage against a 
high stone placed at the edge of the pavement near the entrance 
of the porte-cochére, instantly overturned the vehicle. 

Law flew to the poor lady’s assistance, and succeeded in ex- 
tricating her from the carriage, which luckily had not sustained 
much damage, and was soon set right by the Swiss porters, who 
now rushed forth. 

Meanwhile, after conveying the lady into the vestibule, and 
offering her a seat, Law inquired with much solicitude whether 
she had sustained any injury, upon which she replied that she was 
only a little shaken. 

* To confess the truth, M. Law,” she added, “TI have tried in vain 
to obtain admittance to you, and so was obliged to have recourse 
to this stratagem. I hope you will pardon me, and let me have 
fifty shares.” 

“Well, madam,” replied Law, laughing, “since you have in- 
curred all this risk, mg shall not go away empty-handed.” 


And taking out his porte-feuille, he gave her the shares she 
required. 


q 
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VAI. 


THE HOTEL DE LOUISIANE. 


Noon, and the Rue Quincampoix at its height. 

From the iron grille at the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, where per- 
sons of quality were alone admitted, to the gate at the Rue-aux- 
Ours, where the commonalty entered, every inch of ground was 
occupied—the crowd, as usual, being composed of all ranks of 
society, mingled together without distinction. 

An astounding hubbub prevailed, above which rose cries from 
brokers, jobbers, and hawkers that would have been perfectly un- 
intelligible to any save the initiated. Récépissés, actions of all 
kinds, Méres, Filles, Petites-Filles, Cing-Cents—all were offered, 
and all greedily purchased. Porte-feuilles stuffed with billets de 
banque were quickly emptied, and often as quickly replenished; 
but gold was in disfavour, and silver scornfully rejected. Gene- 
rally the transactions were very noisily conducted, and much 
wrangling ensued, but all serious disputes were instantly checked. 

In the balconies of several of the houses on either side of the 
narrow street sat well-dressed ladies, who appeared to take a lively 
interest in the proceedings of the tumultuous crowd below. Some 
of these ladies had little tablets in their hands, like modern 
betting-books, in which they entered bargains, and shares were 
handed to them by the Mississippians with whom they dealt, by 
means of a slit wand. Colporteurs were continually pushing 
through the crowd, holding up placards, and bawling out Mon- 
seigneur Law’s last arrét. All the bureaux swarmed with cus- 
tomers, and the demand for seats was so great that the lucky 
cobbler, who had fitted up his little shed as an office, obtained 
fifty livres for each of his chairs. 

A novel, but as it turned out very lucrative, trade had been called 
into action by the exigencies of the Mississippians. A singular 
little hunchback, whose real name was Thibaut, but who was 
nicknamed /Esop, had made a good deal of money by selling 
Page and pocket-books, when the idea occurred to him to turn 

is rounded shoulders to account, by offering them as a table 
to those who desired to note down their operations. At first the 
astute hunchback was content with a single livre for this accom- 
modation, but he speedily raised his terms, and in the end realised 
150,000 livres by the business. Little A%sop’s success naturally 
excited rivalry, but the only person who could compete with him 
was an old soldier, named Martial, remarkable for the breadth of 
his omoplate. 

All the cafés and other receptacles were thronged. In the Hotel 
de Louisiane—as the principal tavern in the Rue Quincampoix was 
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denominated—in a room on the rez-de-chaussée, the windows of 
which looked upon the street, on the morning in question sat three 
gaily-attired Mississippians. ‘The remains of a déjetiner & la four- 
chette, served at the rate of three hundred livres a head, inter- 
mingled with three or four empty bottles of champagne and bur- 
ndy, lay before them on the table. They were now assisting 
igestion with fragrant coffee from the Ile de Bourbon, and if 
smoking had been in vogue as in our own days, no doubt each 
galliard would have had a cigar between his lips. The three Mis- 
sissippians were the Comte de Horn, the Chevalier d’Etampes, 
and Captain de Mille. 

“Corbleu! the Rue Quincampoix is a charming place,” said 
De Mille. “Here we meet all the pretty women of Paris, and 
may accost a duchess just as familiarly as a fille de Opéra. That’s 
its chief attraction with me.” 

“ Baste!” exclaimed D’Etampes. “Say what you please, the 
chief attraction of the street with you, as with every one else who 
frequents it, is stock-jobbing. We are all become stock-jobbers, 
and, till I tasted this new pleasure, I didn’t know what excite- 
ment really is.” 

“True,” observed De Mille. “ Stock-jobbing conducted in this 
manner, with pretty women for dealers, is my idea of Elysium. 
I hope it may fast for ever. M. Law is a great man—a very great 
man. We owe all this to him. He has created this wonderful 
street. He has brought all these people together. He has filled 
our pockets with money—trebled our means of enjoyment—given 
us all the luxuries we formerly sighed for in vain. M. Law, I re- 
peat, is a very great man. May he live for ever, and go on per- 
petually issuing fresh shares!” 

“ And may we be here to buy them!” cried De Horn, laugh- 
ing. “ What a marvellous invention is paper-money. I’m asto- 
nished it was never found out before.” 

“T never thought I should live to despise gold,” said D’Etampes; 
“ but I now look with contempt upon a louis d’or.” 

“ Keep your porte-feuille well stuffed with billets de banque— 
that’s the plan,” observed De Mille. “ But, as De Horn truly 
observed, this paper-money is a wonderful invention, and its in- 
troduction proves M. Law to be a man of real genius. Why! it 
has made all Paris rich. And as to the Mississippians, their luxury 
is incredible. If they have the faculty of making money quickly, 
they also know how to spend it a Talk of the Regent's 
suppers, they are all very well, but a real orgie can only be given 
by a Mississippian of the first water.” 

“Tf we make a million, as I feel sure we shall, we'll have an 
orgie worthy of Belshazzar,” cried De Horn. “ A propos of 
suppers, how did Cossard entertain you yesterday?” 
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“ Superbly,” replied De Mille. “You know he has bought 
a delicious maison de plaisance in the Rue de Charonne. The 
house is perfection—the vestibule painted by Watteau, and every 
room as exquisitely furnished as a salon in the Palais Royal. The 
supper was served on a table & ressort, which rose before us as we 
entered the banquet-chamber. Scented tapers lighted up the glit- 
tering plate and crystal glasses with which the board was loaded. 
The choicest flowers diffused their odours around. Never was 
there such a repast for luxury and — Every dish might 
have been ordered by Lucullus, and the wines were positive nectar. 
Strains of soft music proceeded from an unseen orchestra, but did 
not interrupt the conversation. In short, it was the supper of a 
Sybarite, and nothing was wanting, except a little less restraint, 
but as M. Law and Lady Catherine were among the guests, the 
utmost decorum was observed.” 

“That would not have suited me,” remarked De Horn “I 
like the abandon of the Regent’s suppers.” 

“T hope Cossard will soon give another entertainment, and 
invite me to it,” remarked D’Etampes. “ But all the Mississippians 
live like princes.” 

“Of what use is money save to purchase enjoyment?” said 
De Mille. “Thousands are now living in riot and prodigality who 
a few months ago had scarcely the means of existence. Mar- 
vellous are the changes wrought by the great enchanter at the 
head of affairs. By a single stroke of his wand he has turned 
a footman into a lord, and a chambermaid into a fine lady. 
Lacqueys and coachmen now ride in their own carriages.” 

“‘ Excusez, mon cher, they don’t always ride inside them,” in- 
terrupted D’Etampes, with a laugh. “It is true they have 
grand equipages, but they can’t forget old habits, and not unfre- 
quently mount the box or get up behind. A lady told me that 
on entering the parterre at the Opéra the other night, she met 
her cuisiniére far more splendidly dressed than herself, and covered 
with diamonds.” 

“The freaks and follies of these newly-enriched common folks 
are ridiculous in the highest degree,” laughed De Horn. “ Not 
knowing what to do with their money, they play at ducks and 
drakes with it. But let us go out and transact a little business. 
I must go to our broker, Papillon. I’ve got some cinq-cents to 
sell. on’t you come, De Mille?” 

“T’ll join you presently,” he replied. “I expect Cossard, and 
must wait for him.” 

De Horn and D’Etampes then quitted the room, leaving De 
Mille alone. Shortly afterwards, Cossard made his appearance, 
and said, hurriedly, 

“Now is the time for the execution of our project. Evelyn 
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Harcourt will be here presently. He has got fifty méres to sell. 
Each share is worth twelve thousand livres, but I have so managed 
the market that they have fallen to three thousand. Buy his shares 
at that price, and pay him with filles.” 

“Good. How many filles must I give him?” 

“Twenty,” replied Somnt. “ Leave the rest to me.” 

At this moment Evelyn appeared at the open window, and, on 
seeing him, De Mille called out: 

“ Bonjour, M. Harcourt. Can we do any business together to- 
day?” 

t Will you buy any actions d’Occident?” responded Evelyn. 
“T have fifty to sell.” 

“They have fallen a fourth, but I will give you twenty filles 
for them,” said De Mille. “ Pray come in.” 

Evelyn complied, and after a little bargaining the exchange 
was made. Scarcely was it concluded than loud shouts were 
heard in the street announcing a change of some kind. 

“What has happened, M. Fagon?” asked Cossard of a man 
who was standing at the window. 

“The filles have gone down,” replied this individual, who was 
Cossard’s secret agent. “The market has been suddenly in- 
undated with them.” 

“ How much have they fallen?” demanded Cossard. 

“ Two-thirds,” replied Fagon, “and they are likely to fall still 

“T will give you ten petites filles for your twenty filles, M. 

“That is too much, you ought only to give seven,” observed 
Cossard. 

“No matter—shall we deal, sir?” said De Mille, taking the 
shares from his pocket-book. 

Evelyn assented, and a fresh exchange was made. 

“ The fluctuations in the market are unaccountable to-day,” re- 
marked Cossard. “I never knew anything like it. Sacrebleu! 
what’s that?” he cried, as another great disturbance was heard in 
the street. 

“The filles are down now—one half,” replied Fagon. “ But 
the méres have risen prodigiously,” he added. “They are now 
at twelve thousand livres.” 


“TI can’t comprehend why they have so suddenly got into 
favour again,” said Cossard. 


At this moment the Comte de Horn and D’Etampes rushed into 
the room in a state of great excitement. 
“ Everything is falling!” cried De Horn. “ We shall all be 


ruined. The cing-cents are down—and so are the filles and the 
petites filles.” 
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“ But the méres are up,” said Cossard. 

“True,” replied De Horn; “but, unluckily, mine are gone.” 

“So are mine,” said Evelyn. “I have just sold fifty to Captain 
de Mille.” 

“You shall have ten of them back again for twenty cing-cents,” 
said De Mille. 

“ Agreed,” cried Evelyn, handing him the twenty shares, and 
receiving ten others in return. . 

While De Horn was declaiming against the stock-jobbers, to 
whose discreditable manceuvres he attributed the extraordinary 
changes that had just occurred, Fagon called out, 

“ Another change, messieurs !” 

“ What now?” demanded Cossard. 

“The méres are declining again, and the cing-cents, the filles, 
and the petites filles are rising.” 

“Diable!” cried Cossard. “ You are unlucky to-day, M. Har- 
court.” 


IX. 


ROOKS AND PIGEONS. 


AT this moment, the attention of all the party in the room was 
attracted by a brawl in the street, and rushing to the open 
window to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, they found that 
a conflict was taking place between two richly-dressed individuals, 
who were defending themselves with their canes against half a 
dozen assailants, some of whom had drawn their swords. Such 
was the quickness and dexterity of the two persons in question, 
who were evidently adepts at single-stick—a mode of fighting little 
—T at that time in Paris—that they not only managed to 

eep off their assailants, but, by well-applied blows on the arm, 
compelled three or four of them to drop their blades. From the 
wild shouts and peculiar mode of fighting of the two principal 
—- in this unequal conflict, Evelyn knew they must be 
rishmen, and feeling sure they would be speedily worsted, he 
shouted out to them to seek refuge in the tavern. 

The Irishmen acted at once upon the hint. Clearing off their 
nearest opponents by some well-directed blows, they rushed 
towards the open window of the tavern, and sprang actively 
through it. In another moment the window was beset by a furious 
crowd, all loudly demanding that the fugitives should be given 
up to them, while several of them tried to get in at the window. 
Evelyn, however, with the Comte de Horn and the others, resisted 
their entrance, and luckily at this moment half a dozen archers 
came up, and quelled the disturbance. Peace being thus restored, 
the two Irishmen, who had retired to the back of the room, came 
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forward, and made their best bows to the company, but in such a 
grotesque style as to excite the laughter of all those who beheld 
them. 

“Who the deuce are these originals?” asked De Mille of 
Evelyn. ‘They appear to be countrymen of yours.” 

“JT have no sort of acquaintance with them,” replied Evelyn. 
“They look like parvenus. May I venture to ask your names, 
gentlemen?” he added to the Irishmen. “If I am not mistaken, 
you are both from the Sister Isle?” 

“Yer hon’r is right,” replied Sir Terence. “ This jontleman is 
Sir Patrick Molloy, and I am Sir Terence O’Flaherty, at yer 
hon’r’s sarvice. Mighty glad we are to meet wid a fellow-country- 
man on an occasion like the present, and greatly obleeged we are 
to yer hon’r, as well as to the rest of the hon’r’ble company for 
affordin’ us an asylum. If we might make so bould, we should be 
delighted to prove our gratitude by trating the company to a glass 
of wine.” 

Evelyn having communicated Sir Terence’s wishes to the others, 
De Mille at once called out, 

“ Accept his offer by all means. Something may be done with 
these fools,” he added, in an under tone, to De Horn. 

“You think so?” said De Horn. 

“Tm sure of it,” replied the other. And, going to the door, he 
opened it, and called out, “ Hola, mon héte !—Rossignol, I say!” 

“Voila, messieurs, voila,” replied the cabaretier, instantly 
making his appearance. 

“ Here is the host,” observed Evelyn to Sir Terence. “ What 
orders do you desire to give him?” 

“Bid him bring half a dozen of the best wine his house can 
furnish,” replied the Irishman. 

This order being conveyed to Rossignol, he observed, 

“Ts the gentleman aware that the best vin de Bordeaux costs 
fifty livres a bottle?” 

~ this being made known to Sir Terence, he called out, 
angrily, 

“ Wot’s that he says ?—fifty livres a bottle! By the powers! it 
ought to be good at the price. But what d’ye stand starin’ at, ye 
ugly spalpeen?” he added to Rossignol, wt of course did not 
comprehend a word he said. “ Be off, and fetch the wine. Divil 
take you! do you think I can’t pay for it?” But finding that the 
host did not move, he produced a bulky porte-feuille, from which 
he took a note, calling out, as he flourished it before Rossignol’s eyes, 
“ Here’s a billy for five thousand livres. Will that pay you?” 

“A Pinstant, monsieur—a Jlinstant!” cried the host, dis- 
appearing. 

“ T thought the rascal would understand what this meant,” ob- 
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served Sir Terence, with a laugh, as he replaced the note in his 
rte-feuille. 

“ Bedad! I hope I haven’t lost my pocket-book in the scrim+ 
mage,” cried Sir Patrick. ‘ No, it’s here safe enough,” he added, 
taking it out and examining it. 

“ Both these boobies have well-filled porte-feuilles,” remarked De 
= to the Comte de Horn. “We must contrive to empty 
them.” 

“‘ Sur ma foi, fortune seems to have thrown them in our way,” 
rejoined De Horn, in the same tone. “ What a pity it is they. 
can’t speak French.” : 

“ Oh, they can talk well enough for our purpose,” said De Mille. 
“ Besides, M. Harcourt will act as interpreter.” 

“With so much money about you as you appear to have, gen-. 
tlemen,” observed Evelyn to the two Irishmen, “ you ought to 
avoid getting into brawls. There are plenty of cut-purses in the 
crowd, and it is well you have not got your pockets picked.” 

“ By the powers! we must be more careful in future,” said Sir 
Terence. “Divil a bit did we mane to git into a row at all, 
but was goin’ about like paiceable folk, meddlin’ wi no man, when 
our English broker comes up to us, and, says he, ‘ I'll bring you 
to a customer who'll sell you some shares.’ So we pushes our way 
through the crowd, until we comes right opposite to this tavern, and 
there, sure enough, we finds our customer standin’ beside the little 
hunchback—Teebow they calls him, though he ain’t much of a 
beau—who lets out his hump as a writin’-desk to the Mississip- 
pians. Well, a bargain was struck, and our broker was jist makin’ 
a note of the transaction on little Teebow’s back, when up comes 
two or three tall swaggerin’ fellows, and without sayin’ by yer 
lave, knocks him and the dwarf over togither. This makes the 
saucy blades laugh heartily, but Pat and I soon stops their fun, 
for quick as lightnin’ we brings down our sticks on their showlders 
—whack!—whack! ‘How d’ye like it?’ says I, givin’ the 
fellow nearest me a smart crack on the crown. ‘That'll tache ye 
manners next time” Well, he didn’t seem to like it at all, but 
grinned like a bah-boon, and began to saacre and swear like 
a trooper. So I gives him another gentle tap on the sconce, 
but instead of pacifyin’ him, it makes him swear like ten thousand 
divils just let loose. Out flies his toastin’-fork, and he would 
have spitted me in a trice if I hadn't bin too sharp for him, and 
made him drop his weep’n. Jist then Sir Patrick roars out 
for help, and, turnin’ round, I finds him hard pressed by three or 
four ruffians. ‘Och, murder, my jewel!’ cries I, ‘I'll be with 
you ina jiffy’ So I lays about me right and left like a thrasher, 
and soon clears a way to Sir Patrick; and then we stands back to 
back, and bids defiance to the whole host ov ’em. However, 
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with sich odds against us we must soon have got the worst ov 
it, if we hadn’t found shelter here—thanks be to yer hon’r and 
the noble company. Ah, here comes the wine.” 

As he spoke, Rossignol made his appearance, followed by a 
garcon bearing the wine. 

he table was then quickly cleared by the active host and his 
ually active attendant of the empty flasks and the débris of the 
iljetane. Fresh glasses were brought, and a couple of corks 
drawn. The wine was then tasted by Sir Terence, who smacked 
his lips over it and pronounced it excellent, and he then proceeded 
to fill to the brim all the glasses of the company, bowing to each 
as he fulfilled his task. After raising the glass to his lips, but 
without drinking a drop, Cossard rose, and, apologising for re- 
tiring, quitted the room. Evelyn was about to follow his example, 
but De Mille begged him to stay a few moments, saying, 

“Tf you leave us, M. Harcourt, we shan’t be able to converse 
with our new friends.” 

The Irishmen also besought him so earnestly to remain, that he 
could not refuse compliance. However, not all the entreaties of 
Sir Terence could induce him to empty his glass. De Mille and 
the others, who were of far less temperate habits, showed no such 
reluctance, but drank as freely as the Irishmen themselves, and, in 
a very short space of time, four out of the six bottles were emptied. 
Conversation was carried on between the Irishmen and the others 
through the medium of Evelyn, who good-naturedly consented to 
act as interpreter, and as the generous wine loosened the tongue of 
Sir Terence, who was the chief speaker, he became more and more 
communicative, detailed the interview which he and Sir Patrick 
had had with the great Mr. Law, boasted of their gilt coach and 
footmen, and invited all the company to visit them at the Hétel de 
la Régence, in the Rue Saint Honoré. 

“Be good enough to tell the gentlemen, M. Harcourt,” said De 
Mille, glancing, as he spoke, expressively at the two Irishmen, 
“that the Comte de Horn, the Chevalier D’Etampes, and myself, 
Captain de Mille, are enchanted to make their acquaintance—say 
‘enchanted,’ if you please, M. Harcourt. Add, that we shall do 
ourselves the honour of calling upon them at their hétel, and shall 
always be delighted—pray say ‘ delighted,” M. Harcourt—to see 
them at the Hétel de Flandre. Do not omit to say that we are 
infinitely obliged—‘infinitely, if you please, M. Harcourt—by 
their proposal to lend us their carriage, and we shall not hesitate 
to avail ourselves of their polite offer.” 

When this was conveyed to the two Irishmen by Evelyn, they 
both arose and bowed with ludicrous ceremoniousness to De Mille 
and the others, who, in order to humour the jest, rose likewise, and 
_ bowed with mock formality in return. 
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“Tam ashamed to put you to so much trouble, M. Harcourt,” 
said De Mille, apologetically, “but my disgraceful ignorance of 
your language leaves me no alternative. We all come to the Rue 
Quincampoix with one object, namely, to buy or sell shares. Will 
you ask our new friends whether they are disposed to sell or buy? 
I can meet them in either way.” 

a question being put by Evelyn, Sir Terence immediately 
replied, 

“ Bedad, I’m always ready for bis’ness. Ask the capt’n if he has 
any ‘daughters’ and ‘ granddaughters’ for sale.” ; 

Whereunto, on the question being propounded to him, De 
Mille replied that he had ten filles and;twice as many petites filles, 
for each of which he expected ten thousand livres. 

“ Jist the sort ov fam’ly I should like to possess. I'll take ’em 
at the price,” replied Sir Terence, producing his big pocket-book, 
and counting out thirty billets de banque, each worth ten thousand 
livres. “ But all these girls ought to have a ‘mother’ to take care 
of them,” he added, with a laugh. “Has the capt’n got one? 
And, if so, wot’s her valley?” 

De Mille replied that he had a “mother’—more than one, in- 
deed—as many as ten—but he could not part with them under 
twelve thousand livres—with a premium. 

“The owld ladies stands higher in the market than their 
daughters, since they commands a premium,” observed Sir Te- 
rence. “ They’re too dear for me.” 

“Tl take ’em, capt’n,” said Sir Patrick, bringing out his pocket- 
book, “and as many more as you like to sell.” 

As soon as this little transaction was concluded, a fresh bottle 
of wine was opened, and all the glasses, except Evelyn’s, re- 
plenished. 

“ Permit me, jontlemen, to propose a toast,” said Sir Terence, 
getting up, glass in hand. “ As Sir Patrick and myself owes our 

ortins to Mr. Law, we ought not to omit drinkin’ his very good 
health on an occasion like the present. Here’s Mr. Law! and 
long life to him!” he added, draining his glass to the last drop. 

“Mr. Law, and long life to him!” cried Sir Patrick, following 
his example. 

“ A la santé de Monseigneur Law!” cried the others, enthu- 
siastically. 

“T cannot refuse that toast,” said Evelyn, filling his glass. “ Long 
live Mr. Law! and may he long occupy the proud _ he has 
attained!” And he added, “Are you aware, gentlemen, that he 
is about to visit the Rue Quincampoix to-day?’ 

“You don’t say so?” exclaimed De Mille. “I have heard 
nothing about it. At what hour is he likely to be here?” 

“That I cannot inform you,” replied Evelyn. “I have heard, 
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on pretty good authority, that the young king and the Regent are 
likewise coming here to-day, and if so, Mr. Law will naturally be in 
attendance upon his majesty.” 

“ Are you sure you are correctly informed, sir?” remarked the 
Comte de Horn. “I supped with the Regent last night at the 
Palais Royal, and nothing was said about this royal visit.” 

“T believe my information will prove to be correct, M. le Comte, 
though I am not at liberty to mention the source from which I 
obtained it,” replied Evelyn. “No public intimation has been 
given of the intended <a visit, and for this reason—his youthful 
majesty desires to see the street as it is—thronged with Missis- 
sippians, All its peculiar features would be lost if business were 
interrupted.” 

“Very true,” observed De Horn; “ the Rue Quincampoix would 
be like any other crowded street if it wanted its extraordinar 
bustle and animation. But I don’t think that even the young king’s 
presence would “4 the stock-jobbing, when at its height. What 
say you, De Mille?” 

“Tam quite of your opinion,” replied the person appealed to. 
“Men won’t throw away the chance of making a million for the 
pleasure of looking at a boy-monarch. He comes to see them— 
they have something better to do than to waste their time in 
staring at him.” 

“Tf his youthful majesty should see the crowd in a state of ex- 
citement,” remarked D’Etampes, “he will fancy all his subjects” 
are gone mad.” 

“ And he won’t be far out if he does think so,” said Evelyn, 
with a laugh. 

“ Well, we are allas mad asthe rest,” cried De Mille; “and for 
my part, I have no wish to regain my senses. But will youdo me 
the favour to ask our new friends if they would like a game at 
quadrille, a party at piquet, or a little hazard? Hola! Rossignol!” 
he shouted. “Cards and dice, dy’e hear!” 

“ De suite, monsieur, de suite!” responded the host; and he pre- 
sently appeared with half a dozen packs of cards and a couple of 
dice-boxes, which he placed on the table beside De Mille. 

“ Will you play, gentlemen?” cried De Mille. “Shall it be 
this?—or this?” he added, suiting the action to the word, and 
alternately touching the cards and dice-boxes. 

As the invitation could not be misunderstood, Sir Terence im- 
mediately arose, and taking up a pack of cards, said, “ This.” 

“ Very good,” replied De Mille, with a smile. The language 
of gaming is fortunately intelligible to all the world. Shall we 
play piquet?” 

“ Piquet, by all manes, capt’n,” replied Sir Terence, pleased with 
his own cleverness. ‘ We both ov us understands that game, 
havin’ often played it at the Cheerman’s Club at the Blue Posts.” 
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“T advise you not to play now,” said Evelyn. “If you do, you'll 
lose your money. You are no match for these gentlemen.” 

“Poh! poh! we're not sich greenhorns as that, are we, Sir 
Patrick?” cried Sir Terence. “Now that we belongs to the 
quality, we must do as the quality does.” 

“ Tell the gentlemen we play for nothing under five thousand 
livres,” said De Mille to Harcourt. 

“ What was that observation about livres?” inquired Sir Te- 
rence. 


Evelyn told him, and added, “I must repeat my caution to 
ou.” 

But Sir Terence only laughed, and said, “ Oh! we're not afeared. 
We like a little gamblin’. Hitherto we’ve had good luck, but if 
it should desert us, we shan’t feel the loss of a few thousand livres 
—eh, Sir Patrick?” 

“ Not we,” replied the personage addressed, bringing out his 
porte-feuille, the sight of which excited the cupidity of De Mille 
and his companions, and they resolved to empty it before they 

rted with him. We can easily make up our losses before we 
aves the street.” 

“ Again, I say be upon your guard,” remarked Evelyn to the 
Irishmen. “I more than suspect the persons you are about to play 
with are rooks.” 

“ Rooks did you say?” cried Sir Terence. “ Then iv they takes 
us for pigeons, they'll find us deuced hard to pluck. Sir Patrick 
and I are both wide awake, and can see as far into a millstone as 
most folk, so we shall be up to their tricks.” 

“Ay, and down upon ’em, too, if they attempt any foul play,” 
said Sir Patrick. 

“Tf you're wise, you'll come with me,” said Evelyn, preparing 
to depart. 

“* Won’t you stay and take a hand with us, M. Harcourt?” said 
De Mille, who was engaged in removing all the deuces, trays, fours 


and fives from a pack of cards, preparatory to commencing the 
game. 


“T never play,” replied Evelyn. 

“ Never a You surprise me,” cried De Mille. “Then you 
don’t know the greatest pleasure in life.” 

_ “ Always excepting stock-jobbing, which I hold to be more ex- 

citing than cards,” said De Horn. 
_ “Stock-jobbing is gambling,” said De Mille. “ So M. Harcourt 
1s wrong in asserting that he never plays.” 

“ At all events, I never meddle with cards and dice,” said Evelyn. 

“Well, stop a few minutes, I beg of you, if only to explain 
matters to your countrymen,” observed De Mille. “We should 


be sorry to take any advantage of them.” 
VOL. LY. 
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“T can be of no further assistance,” said Evelyn. “So I must 
leave them in your hands.” 

“And be assured we'll take every care of them,” said De 
Horn. 

“T don’t doubt it,” replied Evelyn. . 

And with a warning look at the Irishmen, which, however, was 
quite lost upon them, he quitted the room. 


X. 
A FEW GROUPS IN THE RUE QUINCAMPOIX. 


A sTEP from the tavern into the ctowded street was like a plunge 
into a torrent. Finding it in vain to struggle against the stream, 
which was now flowing towards the Rue Aubry le Boucher, Evelyn 
suffered himself to be borne in that direction. Before long, how- 
ever, a check was experienced, and all circulation was for a short 
time impeded. With some difficulty, Evelyn managed to ex- 
tricate himself from the throng, and sought refuge in the open 
doorway of a house, from which position he was able to survey 
the tumultuous scene. 

An extraordinary sight it was, and though Evelyn had often 
witnessed it before, it had still as much interest for him as ever. 
The crowd in the Rue Quincampoix was like no other crowd. 
Never before had such a motley assemblage been brought together 
—unor ever will be again. Such was the variety of costumes and 
characters that the scene resembled a grand carnival, except that the 
majority of the actors came for purposes of speculation, and not 
for amusement. 

Where, but in the Rue Quincampoix could have been seen 
nobles and manants, priests and valets, magistrates, philosophers, 
and chevaliers d’industrie bargaining together ? Where, but 
in this street could be seen richly-attired women of high rank, 
and of great beauty, mingling with such a crowd, and transacting 
business with any one they met? Nothing but the frenzy for 
gain which had seized persons of all classes could account for such 
proceedings. The wonderful fortunes known to have been made in 
the Rue Quincampoix caused every one to rush there, hoping to be 
equally lucky. Business was universally neglected. Nothing was 
thought of but stock-jobbing. Nothing talked of but the price of 
actions—how they rose—how they fell. Even in our speculating 
times it is scarcely possible to form a notion of the frenzy which 
then prevailed—which spread like a contagion through Paris— 
through all the provinces of France, and, indeed, throughout 
Europe. In a satirical carol of the day we read of 
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Les plaisans viremens 
Et continuels changemens 
Que lon a vu dans le royaume 
De Quincampoix et de Vendéme, 
Ou Vachat et le dividend 
Causoient un rumeur si grande, 
Qu’on ne vit jamais tant de rats 
Obséder gens de tous ¢tats ; 
Mari, femme, gar¢on, et fille, 
Laquais, servantes, la famille 
En un mot, sans rien excepter, 
Venit jouer et blanquetter. 
La de tous pays et provinces, 
Marchands, magistrats, artisans, 
Prélats, guerriers, et courtisans, 
Dues et pairs, méme des princes, 
Non du pays, mais bien forains, 
Accouroient comme des essaims, 
Malgré vent, gréle, pluie, et crotte, 
Pour y jouer a la marotte, 
En beaux et bons deniers comptans, 
Contre les voleurs calotines, 
Dont la France et terres voisines 
Se pourront souvenir long temps. 


We may judge of the frenzy that prevailed, when we see that it 
made the haughtiest aristocrats lose all respect for themselves, and 
that while under the influence of this fever they stooped to practices 
from which in calmer moments they would have revolted. But if we 
censure princes, peers, and other exalted personages for conduct so 
unworthy of their station, what shall we say of noble dames who 
could so far forget themselves as to figure in such ascene? Yet, as we 
have shown, women of the highest rank constantly frequented the 
Rue Quincampoix, and were amongst the most eager jobbers. 
Utterly disregarding the construction that might be put upon 
their conduct, heedless of the annoyances and inconveniences 
to which they were subjected, equally heedless of the familiarity 
with which dus were treated, without a blush at the ribaldry and 
licentious discourse that constantly met their ears, they went on 
through the throng, carrying on their speculations whenever a 
chance offered. It was noticeable that these high-born dames, 
and, indeed, ladies generally, declined to deal with each other, and 
invariably carried on their transactions with those of the opposite 
sex, no matter of what rank—lacquey, artisan, peasant, petit-maitre, 
or peer—over whom they deemed their charms might give them 
an advantage. 

From the position which he had just- gained, Evelyn looked 
around on this strange scene. Beeyhely seemed in a state 
of the wildest excitement. A sudden rise had taken place, and 
buyers and sellers were equally clamourous. The din was pro- 
digious, almost bewildering, and would have stunned any one un- 
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accustomed to it. But those who were in the thickest of the 
crowd, and engaged in the uproar, knew very well what was said. 
Transactions for large sums were carried on with astonishing 
rapidity. Méres, filles, and petites filles, were dealt out with one 
hand, and billets de banque received with the other. The counte- 
nances of those engaged in these rapidly-conducted operations 
were a study, and could they have been seized at the moment, 
would have formed an unequalled picture. 

As he ran his eye rapidly over the throng, several groups 
attracted Evelyn’s attention. One was composed of a la 
richly dressed, and evidently of rare personal attractions, og 
her features were partially concealed by a half mask of black 
velvet. She was buying actions from two brokers, for which 
she paid a considerable sum in billets de banque, and in the 
excitement of the transaction her mask fell off, and disclosed 
the dark eyes, dark tresses, and charming countenance of the Regent’s 
petit corbeau noir, the Comtesse de Parabére. The mask was 
quickly replaced, and the countess disappeared as quickly as she 
could. 

The next lady upon whom our observer’s eye rested was a person 
of very inferior condition, and with but little pretension to personal 
attraction, though she, too, was very richly dressed. As she wore no 
mask, Evelyn, to whom she had been previously pointed out, and 
who was acquainted with her history, instantly recognised her as 
Madame Chaumont, a widow who had come to Paris about a law- 
suit, and who had already gained a hundred millions by her specu- 
lations in this street. She was surrounded by Mississippians, with 
all of whom she appeared to be dealing. 

Not far from the lucky Madame Chaumont stood the Prince de 
Conti, who was now as regularly to be seen in the Rue Quincam- 
poix as any other jobber. At this moment the prince was selling 
shares to a stout, well-looking man, whose countenance, thoug 
he could not recal it, was familiar to Evelyn. This stout personage 
was no other than Law’s ci-devant coachman, Hippolyte. 

The next person to attract Evelyn’s notice was M. Chirac, 
the Regent’s principal physician, a man ordinarily of grave 
exterior and extremely dignified deportment, but he now ap- 

ared to be in a state of great excitement, and was gesticu- 
ating furiously to M. Chambéry, a speculator with whom he 
was dealing. Like Madame Chaumont, Chambéry was a singular 
instance of the caprice of fortune. A poor Savoyard, he gained 
a bare livelihood by acting as a commissioner, but since the 
commencement of the System he had contrived to amass forty 
millions, and at this particular juncture he was endeavouring 
to purchase an office in the royal household. 

Close to Chambéry, and now availing himself of the broad 
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omoplate of Martial to jot down his calculations, was Vincent 
Leblanc, another speculator, who had profited to the extent of 
many millions by the System. The two persons with whom Le- 
blanc was now transacting business were no other than Mon- 
tesquieu and Fontenelle. These two celebrated men were kept 
in countenance by a pair of the ripest scholars of the day—namely, 
the Abbé Terrason and M. de la Mothe. 
Many other remarkable personages came under Evelyn’s ken. 
Among the throng he recognised three of the Regent’s Roués, 
De Broglie, Brancas, and Nocé, and in the balcony of a house on 
the opposite side of the street he discovered the Duchesse de 
Brissac, the beautiful Marquise de Bellefonds, Madame de 
Blanchefort, and Mideniaadies d’Espinoy and De Melun. In 
fact, almost every window in this part of the street was garnished 
with charming court dames. The ladics, as we have previously 
intimated, were by no means indifferent spectatresses of the scene, 
but took a prominent part in the extraordinary drama going on, 
being constantly engaged in speculations with the Mississippians 
and brokers in the street. 
A striking feature in the crowd was the number of richly- 
dressed persons, and these were by no means people of the highest 
rank, for those who made money invariably expended it in costly 
stuffs, and clothed themselves in gone ae velvets and silks, 
and even in cloth of gold, wearing buttons of solid gold and 
silver. This extravagance was carried to such a point that all the 
warehouses in the Rue St. Honoré were emptied of their stores of 
silks, velvets, tissues, lace, and embroidery, and it was found neces- 
— to check the over-indulgence in nich stuffs by a sumptuary 
w. 
On the present occasion a laughable incident occurred. A Mis- 
sissippian of the lower order, but who was arrayed in a blue velvet 
coat bedizened with gold lace, and furnished with buttons of solid 
gold, deliberately took it off, and gave it to a broker with whom 

e was bargaining to make up the amount of a share. But he 
undertook to redeem the pledge within five minutes, and so 
expeditiously were operations conducted that he got back his coat 
within the given time. 

Strange indeed were the manner in which the transactions were 
conducted. The brokers refused nothing but specie. A young, 
beautiful, and richly-dressed woman, having no other means of 
obtaining the shares she coveted, gave all her jewels to a broker. 
One man paid for a few shares with his title-deeds, and deemed 
himself singularly fortunate. Another offered a mortgage deed, 
and a third bills of exchange. Mistakes were occasionally made, 
and a priest in his hurry to conclude a bargain handed over a 
billet d’enterrement instead of a billet de banque. 
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Laughable encounters constantly took place. Husbands, who 
thought their wives safe at home, discovered them in the crowd; 
servants, who ought to have been engaged im their household 
duties, stumbled upon their masters or mistresses; clerks confronted 
their employers; and debtors could not avoid their creditors. 

But these encounters, and many cthers of a similar nature, rarely 
led to unpleasant consequences. People were too much engrossed 
by the business they came upon to squabble. Thus the husband 
passed on without stopping to upbraid his wife; the clerk escaped 
unquestioned; and the servant was excused. Amongst the crowd 
Evelyn descried several persons who had profited enormously by 
the System—to wit, old Samuel Bernard, the banker; Antoine 
Crozat, of whom mention has been previously made; M. Fargés, 
originally a common soldier, and now worth twenty millions; the 
Sieur André, who had made sixty millions; and Messieurs Le 
Blanc and De la Faye, each of whom had made eighteen millions. 

Evelyn had just completed his survey of the various groups we 
have described, when a tall, stately-looking valet, in a rich livery, 
made his way towards him. It was Thierry. 

“ Lady Catherine Law is in the house on the other side of the 
street, immediately opposite to where you stand, sir,” said Thierry; 
“and having observed you among the crowd, she has sent me to 
say she will be glad to see you. I may add,” he continued, in‘a 
low tone, “that his majesty is expected in a few minutes. If it will 
please you to follow me I will conduct you to her ladyship.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Evelyn gladly accepted the 
invitation, az was soon across the street with his conductor. 


XI. 


OF THE OVATION RECEIVED BY LAW. 


THE house to which he was taken was the largest in the Rue 
Quincampoix, and was not without some pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. It stood back a little from the street, and possessed 
handsome windows and elaborately-wrought iron balconies. 

The door was guarded by soldiers, but at a word from Thierry 
they allowed Evelyn to pass, and he entered the house with his 
conductor. 

The guard at the door proving conclusively that some persons 
of importance must be inside the house which Evelyn had just 
entered, the general gaze was directed towards the windows, but 
for some time the public curiosity remained ungratified. 

At length, a party of richly-dressed ladies appeared at the upper 
windows, and some of them, in order to obtain a better view of 
the street, came forward into the balconies. Among the foremost 
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of these was Lady Catherine Law, who, being recognised by the 
assemblage, was enthusiastically cheered. With Lady Catherine, 
besides her children, were Colombe and Belinda. 

It being now certain that M. Law must be in the house, loud 
shouts were raised for him by the crowd, but as he did not re- 
spond to the ‘calls they increased in vehemence, until the whole 
street became in an uproar. The cries were so loud and persistent 
that at length Law yielded, and stepped forth upon the balcony 
on the first floor, which had hitherto remained unoccupied, and 
bowed to the assemblage. 

On his appearance the most frantic demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm and delight were made, and the tremendous shout which 
arose was carried along to either extremity of the Rue Quin 
campoix, and was caught up by the crowds in all the adjacent 
streets. 

It being evident from Law’s manner that he desired to address 
the assemblage, silence was at length obtained, and in a brief speech, 
which being uttered in a clear and sonorous voice was heard to a 
considerable distance, he thanked them for the gratifying reception 
they had given him, assuring them it was ample reward for all his 
exertions to improve the finances of the kingdom, and extend its 
commerce. 

“My aim,” he said, in conclusion, “has been to relieve the 
state from debt, to free the people from vexatious imposts, and 
to render trade flourishing, and I am proud to think I have suc- | 
ceeded.” 

“You have!—you have!” cried a thousand voices. “You are 
the preserver of the country—the benefactor of the people. We 
are indebted to you—and to you alone for our present prosperity. 
You have made us all rich and happy. Poverty and misery are no 
longer known in France. Vive Monseigneur Law!” 

Never before had Law experienced such emotions as now swelled 
within his breast. Fully believing that he had conferred incal- 
culable benefits upon the country, believing also that his System 
would endure, he accepted the homage paid him as if his due, and 
exulted in his triumph. 

His appearance at that moment excited universal admiration. 
His lofty and imposing figure, his strikingly handsome lir2a- 
ments, his dignified deportment—all contributed to the effect he 
produced. So wonderful was the enthusiasm of the assemblage 
that it seemed as if they would never leave off shouting. Law 
bowed to them repeatedly, and whenever he did so the acclama- 
tions were 

“ Messieurs!” he said, as soon as the vociferations had in some 
degree subsided, “ you have already bestowed more praise upon 
me than I deserve. Your cheers must now be addressed to one to 
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whom they are rightfully due. To arouse the spirit of loyalty 
which I am certain burns in every breast, I have only to mention 
that your young king is present.” 

No sooner was this announcement made than fresh acclamations 
arose, and shouts resounded on all sides of “ Vive le Roi.” 

In the midst of these loyal demonstrations Law bowed and with- 
drew, and presently afterwards, in compliance with the wishes of 
his subjects, the young king came out upon the balcony. His 
habiliments, of light blue satin, set off his graceful figure to the 
utmost advantage. He was attended by the Regent and the Duc 
= Bourbon, and behind him stood the Maréchal de Villeroi and 

w. 

The young monarch’s appearance was the signal for fresh demon- 
strations of loyalty and devotion; but the enthusiasm of the assem- — 
blage was roused to the highest pitch when Law was called forward 
by the king, who addressed a few words to him, the import of 
which could easily be conjectured by those who witnessed the 
scene. 

But if any doubt could have remained, it was dispelled by the 
Regent, who called out with a loud voice, 

“Messieurs! his majesty desires publicly to thank M. Law for 
the important services he has sankenh to the state and to the 
country at large!” 

On this, the plaudits were louder than ever, and the whole 


_ resounded with shouts of, “Vivent le Roi et Monseigneur 
aw!” 


XII. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE YOUNG KING AND MADEMOISELLE LAW. 


_Bowine —— to the assemblage, and giving his hand to 
his uncle, who stood close behind him, the young monarch with- 
drew from the balcony. . 

“T hope your majesty does not regret the visit you have paid to 
the Rue Quincampoix?” observed the Regent, as be conducted his 
royal nephew to a fauteuil. 

“On the contrary, I have. been greatly interested by all I have 
seen and heard,” replied Louis. “ Until this moment I had no con- 
ception how very highly M. Law is esteemed by the people. What 


can be done to mark our sense of the services he has rendered to 
the kingdom?” 


“JT would recommend your majesty to begin by placing the 


entire administration of thé finances in his hands,” returned the 
Regent. 
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“T wish to do so,” said Louis. “But I understand from the 
Maréchal de Villeroi that he is disqualified from holding the office 
of comptroller-general.” 

“The disqualifications may be removed, sire,” returned the 
Regent. “I trust M. Law may be induced by the arguments of 
_ the Abbé Tencin, who has undertaken the task of his conversion, 
to renounce his heretical doctrines and embrace the faith of Rome. 
If so the main difficulty will be obviated, since his naturalisation 
will follow as matter of course.” 

“ Your majesty will do well to reflect before —— the ap- 
pointment,” said Villeroi in the king’s ear. “ Wait to see how 
the System goes on.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied with what it has done already,” replied 
Louis. “I hope the Abbé Tencin will fulfil his godly task, mon 
oncle,” he added to the Regent. “In that case, M. Law shall 
have the post.” 

“T ought to inform your majesty,” said the Regent, “ that Lady 
Catherine Law, with her son and daughter, are in an upper room 
of this house. Will it please you to receive them?” 

Louis graciously assented, and on being acquainted with his 
majesty’s pleasure, Law quitted the room, and presently returned 
with Lady Catherine and his children, all of whom were presented 
by the Regent, and received with the greatest affability by the 
young king. To Lady Catherine, Louis spoke of the ovation her 

usband had just received from the public. To Mademoiselle Law 
he addressed some compliments which she could not fail to — 
ciate. And he gratified young John Law immensely by telling 
him he was the very image of his father. 

~“ Pray stay a moment, mademoiselle;” he added to Kate Law, 
who was about to retire. “I want to saya word to you about my 
ball. I hope you like dancing?” 

“I am passionately fond of it, sire,” she replied. 

“T fancied so,” he said. “ We will dance a minuet together 
—unless you prefer any other figure.” 

“The minuet is my favourite dance, sire,” replied Kate. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Louis, smiling. “But I am ar- 
ranging a little ballet in which you and your brother must take 

art.” 

“Excuse me, sire, for reminding you that the ballet is already 
filled up,” remarked Villeroi. 

“ Who has filled it up?” demanded Louis, noticing Kate’s look 
of disappointment. 

“T have, sire,” replied the maréchal, “ with young persons 
qualified by their rank to dance with your majesty.’ 

“You have taken too much upon yourself, M. le Maréchal, in 
making this arrangement, without my sanction,” said Louis, “and 
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you will have to undo your work. Two of those whom you have 
selected must be left out, and their places assigned to Mademoiselle 
Law and her brother.” 

“T hope your majesty will not insist upon this,” remonstrated 
Villeroi. “It will embarrass me greatly.” 

“T cannot help that,” said Louis. 

“Oh! pray, sire, do not let the arrangements be disturbed on 
my account!” said Kate. “It will be quite sufficient gratification 
to me to witness the ballet, without taking part in it.” 

“But you shall dance in it, mademoiselle, and so shall your 
brother,” said Louis. “M. le Maréchal, you will take care that 
my injunctions are obeyed. Is there anything more that can be 
done to render the ball agreeable to you, mademoiselle?” he added 
to Kate.: 

“Oh! sire, you are too considerate,” she cried. 

“ Not at all, mademoiselle,” he rejoined. “As the daughter of 
one who has rendered-such important services to the kingdom, you 
are entitled to every consideration from me. Is there any one whom 
you desire to have invited to the ball?” 

“Can this be the great-grandson of the Grand Monarque?” 
mentally ejaculated Villeroi, with a groan. 

“ Your majesty emboldens me to mention that I have one friend 
whom I love as a sister—Mademoiselle Colombe Laborde—and it 
would indeed gratify me if she were honoured with an invita- 
‘tion.” 

“She shall have one,” returned Louis. ‘ Mark what I say, M. 
le Maréchal. Mademoiselle Colombe Laborde is to be invited.” 

“It shall be done, sire,” groaned Villeroi. 

“Mademoiselle Laborde is a very charming person,” observed 
the Regent. “But your majesty may judge of her yourself; for 
unless I am mistaken, she is with Lady Catherine’s party in the 
upper room. Shall she be presented?” 

“ By all means,” replied Louis; “and let the whole of Lady 
Catherine Law’s party be introduced at the same time.” 

This order beng communicated by the Regent to a gentle- 
man-in-waiting at the door, it was at once carried into effect, 
and shortly afterwards Belinda and her husband, Sir Harry 
Archer, the Earl of Islay, Lord Belhaven, Evelyn Harcourt, 
and Mademoiselle Laborde, were severally announced, and pre- 
sented to the young king, by whom they were all very graciously 
received. Louis was particularly struck by Colombe, and told 
Kate he was much indebted to her for enabling him to have so 
charming a person at his ball. 

The presentations being made without the usual form and cere- 
mony, there was no restraint, and everybody was delighted with 
the aflability displayed by the young king. 
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When Evelyn came up to make his obeisance to the youthful 
monarch, the Regent remarked to his royal nephew, “ Sire, I am 
about to ask a favour of you.” 

“You can ask nothing that I will refuse, mon oncle,” replied 
Louis, smiling. “ What is it?” 

“You have invited this young lady”—pointing to Colombe— 
“to please Mademoiselle Law. Invite this young gentleman ”— 
indicating Evelyn—* to please me.” 

“ With all my heart,” rejoined the king. “Take care M. Har- 
court is invited,” he added to Villeroi. 

“Your majesty had better invite all the company,” said the old 
maréchal, unable to repress his vexation. 


“ An excellent suggestion!” exclaimed the Regent. “ They are 
all M. Law’s friends.” 

“And as such they are welcome to me,” said Louis, “I am 
obliged by the hint, M. le Maréchal, and will act upon it. ‘Take 
care that all the company are invited.” 

The old maréchal looked perfectly aghast at the command, but 
did not venture to offer any remonstrance. 

“See it be done,” echoed the Regent, laughing at Villeroi’s 
consternation. “ Your majesty is quite right. ‘Too much honour 
cannot be shown M. Law.” 

“ And in honouring my friends, your majesty confers most 
- honour upon me,” said Law. 

“These are but trifling favours, sir, and scarcely merit your 
thanks,” said Louis. “We have better things in store for you. 
Have we not, mon oncle?” 

“ Ay, that we have,” replied the Regent. “ But enough for 
the present. Does your majesty desire to tarry here longer?” 

“No,” replied Louis. “I have had a surfeit of strange sights, 
and have no appetite for more. Adieu, M. Law. I shall ever 


retain a pleasant recollection of my visit to the Rue Quincam- 
poix.” 


He then arose, and taking the hand of the Regent, graciously 
saluted the company, who drew aside, and bent reverentially as 
he passed out. 

His youthful majesty was followed by the Duc de Bourbon and 
Villeroi; and in this manner he was conducted to his carriage, 


which awaited him in the Rue Saint Denis, at the rear of the 
house. 


‘End of the Chird Wook. 
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Book the fourth. 
THE COMPTROLLER-GENERAL. 


I. 


THE REALISERS, 


HITHERTO, great and unquestionable benefits had flowed to 
France from Law’s System. Commerce had not only been 
revived, but was continuelly on the increase. The number of 
manufactures was prodigiously augmented. Evidences of gene- 
.val prosperity were proclaimed in a manner the most un- 
mistakable—not only the improvement of trade and commerce, 
but by the liquidation of debts, and the almost total cessation 
of failures. Sonn public works were commenced. Splendid 
hotels and maisons de plaisance were built. Barracks were 
for the first time constructed; the Pont de Blois was built; 
and the Canal de Bourgogne planned. Some of the noblest build- 
ings of Paris date from Law’s epoch. During the reign of 
Louis XIV., mendicity had existed to a frightful extent, but it 
was now confidently anticipated that pauperism would cease. 
Many oppressive taxes were lightened or altogether removed. 
Exiles were invited to return. Advances were made at two 
per cent. to manufacturers and tradesmen of credit. ‘Two millions 
were devoted to the liberation of prisoners for debt; and large 
sums unjustly seized by the Chamber of Justice, under the 
Due de Noailles, were restored. Hospitals were built and endowed, 
and an immense boon was conferred upon the public by the esta- 
blishment of gratuitous instruction at the University of Paris. 

These were the immediate fruits of the System; and with such 
results it is no wonder that its author should become the object of 
popular idolatry. 

esides those enumeratcd, many other beneficial measures were 
contemplated by Law, but unfortunately time was never afforded 
him for the realisation of his vast designs. 

As yet, however, confidence in the System remained un- 
shaken, and the power and popularity of its founder increased. 
But even at this juncture, when the public infatuation was at its 
height, when the rise in the shares of the Company was steadily 
maintained, when the billets de banque were preferred’to gold, there 
were some persons who, seeing further than the mass, and appre- 
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hending a crisis at no distant date, began cautiously to convert 
their paper into gold. 

In the first instance, these “ Realisers,” as they were termed, 
were almost entirely composed of English, Dutch, and Genoese 

culators; but very soon some of the more cautious of the Missis- 
sippians followed their example. By a manceuvre concerted among 
themselves, the price of shares was maintained, by a set of persons 
who combined together, for a fortnight at twenty thousand livres, 
and during this time they sold. After inundating the Rue Quin- 
campoix with actions, they carried their notes to the Bank, and 
converted them into specie. 

By publishing edicts calculated to enhance the value of paper, 
and diminish that of gold, Law endeavoured to defeat these 
manceuvres, but in spite of all his efforts to counteract them they 
were still carried on. 

“ The Banque Royale,” says Duhautchamp, in reference to these 
combinations, “ would have always been in a state to pay all the 
billets presented to it, had not the value of all the paper emanating 
from the operations of the System been raised by manceuvres 
to the enormous sum of six millions! People of all conditions 
having no other object than to follow the operations of the 
System, employed the principal dealers to obtain the value of 
their effects. These merchants, made aware of the manceuvre 
by the parties who desired to draw them into their operations, 
sought to profit by the favourable conjuncture which allowed the 
shareholders sufficient time to get rid of their shares—that is to 
say, to negotiate their paper imperceptibly, and not by a single 
stroke. With this design they employed all their funds, not to 
maintain the shares in a seagate ‘balance, but to kindle a 
flame which might last for a few days. The movements of the 
greedy Mississippians having caused the old shares of the Occident 
to rise to eighteen and twenty thousand livres, and the new sub- 
scriptions in proportion, enabled the principal shareholders, whose 
porte-feuilles were full of paper, to convert their shares into billets 
de banque, with as much profit as they could hope to obtain by 
waiting longer. From this moment they meditated a retreat, and 
thought seriously of realising their funds, either in specie, jewellery, 
landed property, personal property, furniture, or anything more 
solid than paper. ‘The first Realisers having restored gold from the 
contempt into which it had fallen, the other Mississippians, who 
perceived the scarceness of the metal, flung themselves upon every- 
thing else they could find, and made lands, houses, and goods rise 
six or seven times above their value.” 

Further on the same writer remarks: “As to the new men, 
finding themselves overwhelmed with paper, they made ll 
imaginable efforts to realise; whereby the necessaries of life rose 
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to a most exorbitant price. The drapers and mercers sold at 
twenty-five crowns the yard cloth for which they had before asked 
sixteen or eighteen francs—and velvets, silks, and other stuffs in 
the same proportion. The rents of houses were most exorbitant. 
In certain pieces of goldsmith’s work the graver’s labour cost 
more than double the price of the gold itself. At last all 
was so upset that sensible persons were perplexed how to 
act. A prodigious number of new coaches embarrassed the 
city, so that it was scarcely possible to approach the principal 
streets, especially those leading to the Rue Quincampoix. Three- 
fourths of the people of the provinces had rushed to Paris: those 
who could not share in the fortunes already made sought to 
embark in the new operations. The deputies of companies and 
corporate bodies who had come up to receive the reimbursement 
of their rents had no sooner touched their funds than they 
carricd them off to realise thems Among the great million- 
naires, Vernesobre, instead of buying lands and houses, or monopo- 
lising merchandise, like Vignolles, another Mississippian, realised 
thirty millions in gold, and contrived to send it out of the kingdom. 
Madame Caumont, who had not the same facilities as Vernesobre, 
who was a cashier at the Bank, pounced upon lands and houses. 
She bought a quantity of signorial lands, as well in the provinces as 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and by this means acquired many 
superb hotels—amongst others the Hotel de Pompone, in the Place 
des Victoires. The panic which seized those who had not given 
in to the practices we have described, was doubly disastrous to the 
credit of the paper by the precipitate sale which they effected when 
the millionnaires had carried off all the specie and all the billets de 
banque they could procure; but in spite of all this, the slightest sus- 
picion of a new decree always excited a brisk movement in the Rue 
Quincampoix—and this served as a pretext to raise or lower the 
actions. The strongest, who desired to sell largely, boldly an- 
nounced that the decree would be to the advantage of the paper, 
and distributed billets de banque: if, on the contrary, they designed 
to buy a large amount, they interpreted the decree in a different 
manner, making a manceuvre in the opposite direction. By such 
management they sustained for more than fifteen days the actions 
of the Occident at eighteen thousand livres, so as to allow them- 
selves time to make all right.” me 

_ At this juncture a grand assemblage of the directors and prin- 
cipal shareholders of the Compagnie des Indes took place in the 
Hotel Mazarin. The meeting comprised not only the Duc de 
Bourbon, the Prince de Conti, the Duc de la Force, and many 
of the aristocracy, but all the new millionnaires, and it was 
remarked that these parvenus were more splendidly attired than 
the nobles, and that the equipages awaiting them in the Rue de 
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Richelieu were the finest to be seen there. The Regent presided, 
but the discussions were conducted by Law. 

It appeared, from the statement of the director-general, that the 
enormous number of six hundred and twenty-four thousand shares 
had been created, of which the king possessed one hundred thou- 
sand, and the company an equal number. The profits of the 
company were estimated at twelve millions, and Law proposed 
thenceforward to pay a dividend of forty per cent. on the shares, 
an announcement which was received with loud cheers. No one 
questioned the correctness. of Law’s statement. He had accom- 
Lame so many financial miracles that to doubt him now was im- 

ossible. 
9 Immediately after this meeting, such was the frenzy of the 
jobbers in the Rue Quincampoix, that the shares mounted higher 
than ever. But this extraordinary rise chiefly benefited the 
realisers, and such heavy drains were made by them upon the 
Bank that its vast reserve of gold became perceptibly diminished. 

Alarmed at these proceedings, Law endeavoured to check them 
by an edict which raised the value of the billets de banque five per 
cent. above that of specie. But, in spite of this, the drain of gold 
still continued. 

As it was absolutely necessary to avert the danger by which the 
system was threatened, and as this could only be accomplished by 
getting the whole power into his own hands to baffle the designs 
of his enemies, Law signified to the Regent that he had at last 
made up his mind to comply with the conditions which would 
enable him to accept the office of comptroller-general of finance. 

“T am very glad to find you have got rid of your scruples,” 
said the prince, smiling. “ Dubois shall send the Abbé Tencin 
to you to-morrow morning. I have no doubt he will convince 
you of your errors, and make a good Catholic of you. But what 
will Lady Catherine say to your conversion? I know she is 
strongly opposed to it.” 

“T have not yet communicated my design to her,” replied Law. 
“ But whatever arguments she may employ, I shall remain firm.” 

“T hope so,” said the Regent. “As long as this bar to your 
= exists I cannot help you as I fain would do, neither can 

remove your enemy, D’Argenson, from the post of minister of 
finances. Eun have done wisely in coming to this decision. Pre- 
pare for a visit from the Abbé Tencin to-morrow morning.” 
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Il. 
HOW LAW BECAME A CONVERT TO THE FAITH OF ROME. 


On the following morning, as Law and Lady Catherine were 
alone together in her ladyship’s exquisitely furnished boudoir, 
which looked upon the magnificent gardens at the back of their 
hétel, Law, not without some misgiving, opened the matter to her. 
She heard him with dismay. 

“T see that the step I am about to take does not meet your 
approval,” he said; “but let me explain my motives for it. I 
must either become minister, and so have entire control of the 
finances of the country, or see the wondrous work I have raised 
with so much labour perish. I have attained a pinnacle of great- 
ness, but shall be cast down unless I can make my footing secure. 
You do not comprehend the extraordinary difficulties and dangers 
that beset a position like mine, or you would not be surprised 
that I seek to strengthen myself.” . 

Lady Catherine looked at him steadily for a moment, and then 
said: “If your System can only be saved by the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple you are prepared to make, let it perish, but be true to 
yourself. Let us retire from this splendour in which we have lived 
so long, and which has not been altogether productive of happiness. 
I will readily give it up.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Law. “ You might as well ask a general 
to throw down hisarms, and quit the field at the moment of victory, 
as urge me to retreat. What would all France—all Europe— 
think of my retirement?” 

“ What will ali good men think when they hear you have ab- 
jured your faith?” she rejoined. “ But you will not do it.” 

At this moment Thierry entered, and informed his master that 
the Abbé Tencin had come according to appointment. 

“ Show him to my cabinet, and say I will be with him presently,” 
observed Law. And as Thierry departed, he said, with a forced 
smile, “You can guess the object of the abbé’s visit, I suppose?” 

“I can,” she replied, sadly. “Oh! as you love me—as you 
would not make me wretched—let me implore you not to go near 
him! Send him away. Let me use all the influence I possess 
with you to deter you from the fatal step you are about to take, 
for fatal I am sure it will be. Nothing hae ill consequences will 


flow from it. Hitherto, prosperity has attended your career, but 
how can you hope for a continuance of it, if you thus provoke 
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Heaven’s anger. You are about to become a proselyte to the faith 
of Rome, not from conviction, but from unworthy motives—for- 
give me, if I use strong terms, but you know they are prompted 
by affection.” 

“ Why should you doubt my sincerity?” rejoined Law. “ Why 
do you assume that I do not really incline to the Romish faith? 
Let me tell you that I should have joined that Church long ago, 
but from consideration for you.” 

“Tf it be so—though I can scarce believe you,” she rejoined, 
“let consideration for me prevent you from joining that idolatrous 
Church now.” 

“Be content, Kate. I do not ask you to become an idolator. 
You shall have your own way, let me have mine.” 

“ This is the first real unhappiness I have felt since our marriage. 
Henceforth there will be a bar between us.” 

“Tut! tut! there will be no bar,” he rejoined. “Be reason- 
able, and dismiss your fears. But mark me, Kate—when the 
Abbé Tencin has done with me, ” “sh him to see our children.” 
a do not desire that they, too, should be converted?” she 
cried. 

“T have not time for further discussion now,” he. rejoined, rising 
from his chair. “ Do as I bid you without questioning, Kate.” 

And he hastily quitted the room. 

For a moment Lady Catherine thought of following him, but 
fecling convinced from his manner that any further attempt to 
move him would be futile, she sank back in her chair, and gave 
vent to her affliction in a flood of tears. 

She was roused by the entrance of Belinda, who was still a guest 
at the Hotel Law. 

Lady Catherine told her all that had occurred, adding, “ You 
will acknowledge that I have good reason to be unhappy. This is 
the heaviest blow that has ever fallen on me.” 

“You are wrong to take the matter so much to heart,” replied 
Belinda. “For my part, I really cannot blame Mr. Law for the 
step he is about to take. It is unavoidable. To be comptroller- 
general he must renounce his religion, and become ostensibly a 
Catholic. I say ostensibly, because I dare say he will secretly be 
as good a Protestant as ever.” 

“Tt may be so—but what dreadful hypocrisy! I shudder to 
think of it!” exclaimed Lady Catherine. 

“ Ah! my dear, you must not judge your husband too harshly. 
He is in a peculiar position.” 

“ And then my children! Why should they be forced to abjure 
their religion? I will never consent to it—never!” cried Lady 
Catherine. 


“ Your son is too young to understand any points of doctrine,” 
VOL. Ly. 
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said Belinda. “ But as regards your daughter, she scarcely requires 
conversion, for she is more than half a Catholic already. I have 
my information from a good source—Colombe Laborde.” 

“If Colombe told you so it must be correct, for she knows 
Kate’s sentiments better than any one else,” rejoined Lady Catherine. 
“T hope Colombe has not led my poor child into the paths of 
error.” 

“‘ Not intentionally, I am certain,” said Belinda. “ But you 
must obey your husband’s injunctions, Kate.” 

“T suppose I must,” rejoined Lady Catherine. “Oh! Belinda, 
I begin to be weary of the life I am leading. I am tired of 
splendour. I am sick of the adulation of these great people, who 
court me, and pay me homage, only to obtain favours from my 
husband. I treat them haughtily—not from pride, but because I 
despise their meanness. I well know their hollowness and insincerity, 
and that if any reverse were to happen to Mr. Law, they would at 
once turn their backs upon me.” 

“Very likely, my dear. "Tis the way of the world. And this 
proves how necessary it is for Mr. Law to maintain his position by 
every means in his power. So don’t blame him. For my part, I 
think him the best and kindest of men, and I am sure he is always 
actuated by high and honourable motives.” 

“You do him no more than justice, Belinda. But I wish he 
would remain true to his religion.” 

“Well, as it can’t be helped, you must submit. But let us 
change the subject, and return to Colombe. I wish we could see 
her united to Evelyn Harcourt. Is there any chance of it?” 

“T begin to despair,” replied Lady Catherine. “M. Laborde is 
still obdurate as ever, and insists upon the fulfilment of her en- 
gagement with M. Cossard. The utmost I have been able to accom- 
plish has been to delay the marriage from time to time on one 
pretext or another, in the hope that Cossard’s patience would be 
exhausted, and that he would retire in disgust, but I have been 
disappointed.” 

“Poor Colombe! I pity her much. She is a charming girl, 
and deserves a better fate than to be sacrificed to such an odious 
wretch as Cossard. No one knows better than myself how unhappy 
a@ woman is who is tied to a man she cannot love, and were 
Colombe wedded to this Cossard she would be miserable, as I was 
in my first marriage. You will have other anxieties soon, Kate. 
In a year or two you will have to choose a husband for your 
daughter.” 

“We have already plenty of suitors,” replied Lady Catherine. 
“Yesterday we had an offer from the Prince de Tarento; and I 
may say, without boasting, that her hand has been sought by 
representatives of the noblest families of France, Germany, Italy, 
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and England. But the husband I have in view for her is her 
cousin, Lord Wallingford.” 

“ And a very good husband he would make her, no doubt,” re- 

lied Belinda. But don’t force her inclinations.” 

“ That I will never do,” said Lady Catherine. “ Neither will 
Mr. Law; and for this reason he will not entertain any proposition, 
however important, at present. But I must now go and prepare 
my children for an interview with the Abbé Tencin,” said Lady 
Catherine. “ My heart revolts from the task.” 

“ Let me go with you,” said Belinda. “I may be of use.” 

And they quitted the room together. 

As may be imagined, the Abbé Tencin did not experience 
much difficulty in the work of conversion, and after a few visits he 
declared that his illustrious proselyte was in a fit state to be re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church of Rome. 

The abjuration of heresy was solemnised with great pomp in the 
church of Saint Roch, in the presence of a vast assemblage, which 
comprehended all the highest nobility; and Law, with his son and 
daughter, who attended with him, having made public profession 
of the Romish faith, were admitted into the communion of that 
Church. 

For this labour in the cause of his religion the Abbé Tencin 
received a gratification of two hundred thousand livres, and as the 
sacred edifice in which the ceremonial took place was at that time 


in an unfinished state, Law, with his usual liberality, bestowed five 
hundred thousand livres for its completion. 
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A ROMANCE IN LOW LIFE. 


Some time last year the Times correspondent in Paris was good enough 
to inform his readers that there was a considerable amount of excitement 
in the Faubourg St. Marceau. Fortunately, the French possess a go- 
vernment which, “as it emanated from the people, has nothing to fear 
from the people ;” at least, M. Troplong said so, and he must have 
known, for he was acknowledged to be one of the first lawyers in France. 
Possibly, M. Troplong knew nothing about the excitement in the Fau- 
bourg St. Marceau, and never even visited it. My reader being, I have 
no doubt, in the same case, I will at once inform him that the Faubourg 
St. Marceau is the head-quarters of the rag-pickers of Paris. 

Quelle horreur! certainly, but only because the word sounds se ugly 
in English; in French it is remarkably neat: chiffonniers—this prett 
substantive at once reminds us of an elegant article of furniture which is 
indispensable in every boudoir, and a great lady will even lock up her 
billets-doux in a chiffonniére. Thus, then, we become reconciled with the 
sound of the word, though the idea it conveys remains the same. 

Once before it had been seen that the chiffonniers did not understand a 
joke, under the government of Louis Philippe, when it was proposed to stop 
the trade of the poor fellows, or lay a heavy tax on it. At that time, 
however, the excitement was so great that the government at once let its 
plan fall, and gave way ; a week after it was all forgotten, and the rag- 
— marched as ver a through the streets of Paris, and were in good 

umour. This was in those days; but between then and now there is a 
difference like day and night. What under Louis Philippe seemed dan- 
gerous or impossible, can now be easily effected; what under a royal 
government divided people and throne, simply serves in an empire “ to 
draw more closely the links between the nation and the ruler.” At least, 
M. Troplong nor | so, and he ought to know. 

The chiffonniers, who, of course, are not such good logicians, and regard 
matters of this world from a lower point of view, were not at all satisfied 
with this reasoning, and many of them said, loudly and boldly, “ Cela 
n’est pas encore fait, nous verrons.” What was it, in fact, that the govern- 
ment desired of the peaceable inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Marceau— 
peaceable so long as they are left at peace, and not disturbed in their 
trade—and what was the storm that gathered over the heads of the 
Parisian rag-pickers? The story is simple enough: the government 
wanted to make a monopoly of rag-picking, to retain the chiffonniers, but 
to organise them as a great corporation—administer, and control them, 
That the government should want money, is an old story: what govern- 
ment does not want it, much more one with a deficit of three milliards ? 
With such a deficit a good minister of finances must think of everything, 
and it seemed that chiffonnerie stood at the head of M. Fould’s financial 
schemes, and that the plan was seriously proposed.. Rag-picking, there- 
fore, must produce a great deal in Paris, or else the minister would not 
have descended to this region to seek help. People talked about sixteen 
or eighteen millions, and hence the affair was worthy of consideration. 

“ By Jove!” many a reader may, perchance, exclaim, “ eighteen mil- 
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lions! It would be almost worth while——” But we will not complete 
the sentence, as the reader cannot possibly mean it seriously. For he 
knows, as well as we do, that this sum represents the annual produce of 
rags as a trade article, and that the five-and-twenty thousand chiffonniers 
of Paris (so many about the last census gives) are and must remain poor 
fellows. The wholesale trade is but in very few hands, and these are 
wealthy people. Some of them have risen from the ranks, and carried 
basket and hook, the two necessary utensils of every rag-picker, in their 
youth. It was to these wholesale men that government attention was 
directed. In the financial project, a regard for humanity was even alleged, 
that the state, by monopolising the rag-picking trade, would be able to 
improve the wretched condition of the chiffonniers. They, however, desire 
no improvement—at least, the majority of them—and, if we called them 
poor fellows, that was a mere fagon de parler, and must not be taken too 
literally. 

A few years back a regular romance occurred in Paris, in which a rag- 
picker’s daughter was the heroine. The story is really worth the telling, 
and, at the same time, the best mode of initiating the reader in the 
manners of the Faubourg St. Marceau. 

The streets in this faubourg are naturally of the most wretched descrip- 
tion; in the broader ones a fiacre rarely passes, and a private carriage 
was never seen there even by the oldest inhabitant. On the other hand, 
there is any amount of trucks, generally drawn by children, and filled with 
dirty rags, paper, bones, and the thousand nameless articles which the 
Parisians throw before their doors morning and evening, and which are 
examined by the chiffonniers ere they are left to the scavengers. The 


abodes of the rag-pickers are quite indescribable : in the large but dilapi- 
dated houses twenty or thirty families live together, by the side of, above, 
below, we might almost say upon each other, for every spot is worth a 
deal of money, owing to the high rent (the rents are even high in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau), and hence must not be left unemployed. All the 
yards, passages, and stairs, even the little low rooms, are therefore crowded 
with bundles, bales, and packages, containing the — of the daily 
t 


excursions. Once a week, generally on Saturday, the middle-men come 
to fetch the various “ goods,” and convey them to the large magasins. 
They are all sorted once more ror ter vomn | and bargained over. In the 
midst of this the mother sits, literally in rags and on rags, a thin, mise- 
rable woman, with an infant at her breast; farther on, the other dirty 
children are seated at a rickety table, and quarrelling over the remains of 
the breakfast, which consists of the eternal fricot, a nameless dish, which 
has been placed before several guests ere it reached these regions. The 
father the while is concluding the bargain at the marchand de vins oppo- 
site: he is quarrelling, cursing, and swearing, and pouring down one glass 
of spirits after the other. The above picture, though in no respect ex- 
aggerated, is only general; there are other households among the chif- 
fonniers which have a more human, even a respectable appearance, and to 
one of these we will now proceed. 
At No. 7, Rue du Panier, lived old Pére Marteau with his wife and 
daughter. He even kept a maid, an unheard-of luxury among these 
"people, but the old man passed her off as a relation whom he had taken 
in out of charity. Pére Marteau was a rag-picker, nothing more, but 
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he carried on a wholesale business. For thirty years he had daily marched 
through the streets of Paris with his basket and hook, turned over mil- 
lions of heaps of rubbish, carried home, and sold everything he found, 
then speculated quietly, and carried on all sorts of business. Since his 
sixth year he had been his own master: he found himself one day (this 
is the first reminiscence of his life) in the street among rag-pickers, and 
did as they did. A bit of bread, and on high days a lump of cheese, 
pacified his hunger: he never spent a sou, but saved up everything. 
His robust body resisted all privations; wind and weather could not 
affect him ; for weeks he wore his wet clothes till they dried on his body ; 
and he was never ill in his life. In front of the Grand Opéra he once 
found a diamond bracelet worth about ten thousand francs: it belonged 
toa Princess Ligne. He took it back himself. At that time he was 
twenty years of age, and a smart fellow when washed and dressed in his 
Sunday clothes. The princess saw him, thanked him, praised his honesty, 
and offered him a five hundred frane note asa reward. Young Marteau 
modestly declined it : he had only done his duty, that was enough for 
him. ‘The princess then gave him a ring, which he carefully preserved 
as asouvenir, and which he afterwards But we must not anticipate. 

For thirty years, as we said, he carried on his trade; but as he had 
commenced it as a child, he was only six-and-thirty when he thought of 
marrying. He easily found a mate, for he was reported to be rich, 
although he lived so plainly, and took such trouble to conceal his grow- 
ing property. His wife brought him a small dower, and “kept the 
books ;” hence, the rag-trade of Pére Marteau, as he was universally 
christened after his marriage, must at this time have been largely in- 
creased, Father and mother laboured indefatigably, they had only one 
child, a little girl, but had promised themselves to pile up for this child 
as much wealth as they could. 

Marie grew, played now and then with the children of the other rag- 
pickers, and ran about the streets like them: but she was not quite like 
them, and never in her life went out rag-picking. She was called in the 
quarter the little princess, though more in jest than envy, for every one 
loved the pretty girl. She also went to school, and learned to read and 
write, and when she went to obtain religious instruction from the curé 
of St. Marceau, the good man was amazed at her extraordinary ac- 
quirements. 

In the February revolution Pére Marteau made a coup de maitre, as a 
daring and successful speculation is called on the Bourse. He bought 
Four per cent. Rentes when they were so low that they could almost be 
had for nothing, kept them eighteen months (he was able to wait and 
look on), and then sold them during the Presidency with extraordinary 
profit. Still he remained the chiffonnier he was. It is true he no longer 
went out rag-picking, but carried on the rag-trade wholesale, paid good 
prices, had a reputation for honesty, and imperceptibly enlarged his 
warehouse every year. Already, the entire large house in which he onl 
occupied the ground floor was his property, but his lodgers did not know 
it, as they paid a third party. 

The house had two yards, the first of which was so filled with rags and 
rubbish of every description, that it was difficult to reach the second. 
The father’s place of business looked on the street, but the mother and 
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daughter lived in the second yard at the back. Here everything was 
different: the court-yard had been converted into a neat garden, and 
roses, jessamine, and honeysuckle grew there as well as the high walls 
and scanty sunshine permitted. The rooms were an unheard-of marvel 
for the quarter: clean window-panes, white curtains, clean paper-hangings, 
gay carpets, and mahogany furniture, pendules, a piano, on which even 
Marie was beginning to play nicely, looking-glasses and pictures on the 
walls in gold frames. All this was talked about with a shake of the 
head in the vicinity, and very few would believe it. But some curious 
persons had seen it with their own eyes, and declared that it was really 
true, and that it could not be finer at “‘ Rothschild’s in Paris.” Pére 
Marteau let the people gossip, but always went across to his daughter 
when he had a spare hour, and washed his hands beforehand. He then 
listened to a waltz, and, when in good humour, would cry with delight, 
“ Only tell me what you would like, Marie: I think nothing too dear 
for you ; I am ready to buy it.” Marie said, “ Nothing,” and thus ob- 
tained more. 

A beautiful fragrant flower may be hidden in the valley, but at last a 
butterfly discovers it, sports round it, whispers loving words to it, and 
swears it is the loveliest flower on the whole plain. Oh! these frivolous 
butterflies! Thus Marie found hers, we do not know where or how: 
enough, she found it, in the shape of an elegant, polite young man from 
the Rue Montmartre. 

But here, according to the rules of the novelistic art, we must begin 
a new chapter, now that the hero has stepped on the boards, and we 
have already introduced the heroine to the reader. 

Charles Dubois, to begin correctly, was the only son of a respectable 
mercer in the Rue Montmartre ; we say respectable, for the Dubois 
magasin was large and filled, aud, in addition, in one of the most expen- 
sive quarters of Paris. ‘Thirty to forty clerks and apprentices, brilliant 
— at night, and by day elegant carriages stopped at the 

oor. 

Still Monsieur Dubois was not a rich man; his fortune was invested 
in his business, which he had only carried on for ten years, and not 
entirely with his own capital, for a fashionable silk drapery in Paris re- 
quires large sums. Besides, the Dubois family must make some sort of 
show, aud an elegant house was indispensable. Madame Dubois “re- 
ceived” in winter once a week: there was music and dancing, now and 
then a dinner for the husband’s business friends; in summer, a villa at 
Asniéres, Enghien, or Montmorency. All this was indispensable to pro- 
cure the house the requisite credit in the commercial world, for in Paris 
the multitude only judge by external show. Such a housekeeping, 
simple though it is, costs, in Paris, from sixteen to twenty thousand francs 
a year, au expense which could hardly be covered by the profits of the 
business. But thousands of tradesmen’s families live in this way in Paris, 
and are perfectly happy ; as a rule, the Parisian lives more for the pre- 
sent than the future, nobody in Paris knowing what it may bring forth. 

Charles Dubois was a clerk in his father’s business, and his parents 
already entertained a marriage plan with a friendly family, by which 
the Dubois business must profit. Charles himself was a well educated 
young man, in the sense that “ bien éléve” conveys; he had the requisite 
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school acquirements, without being a marvel of learning ; he understood 
music, and danced very nicely, dressed with taste, went to the theatre, 
and rode in the Bois de Boulogne, so often as his limited income per- 
mitted. But the mother, who naturally pampered her only darling, 
secretly gave him many a five-franc piece, which she contrived to save 
from the house-money. In a word, Charles was an honest, good lad, and 
certainly a hundred times better than many of his compeers, which is not 
saying much, but at any rate is not negative. 

For some time past (a new chapter here) Madame Dubois had noticed 
a remarkable change in her son’s manner and conduct. He was absent, 
confused, evaded the anxious questions which his mother asked him, 
stared before him at table and ate nothing, talked loudly to himself 
when alone in his room—in a word, a behaviour which Madame Dubois 
perfectly understood, less from her own experience than from romances 
and feuilletons. The father, too much occupied with business, did not 
at first notice this, till his anxious wife called his attention to it. Papa 
Dubois laughed, and said: “ What a wonderful thing! he has fallen in 
love, like all young men: cela se passera.” 

But when Charles grew more monotonous and thoughtful—when he 
began to neglect his ledgers, and only replied evasively, or not at all, to 
his father’s warnings and questions—when he lastly rose from the table 
every evening without saying a word, and went out, old Dubois also 
became impatient and restless. He took the book-keeper into his con- 
fidence, and commissioned him to follow his son on his secret excursions, 
The book-keeper soon brought back the news: Monsieur Charles every 
evening takes the omnibus from Montmartre and gets out at the Place 
Maubert; thence he goes through various streets and lanes to No. 7, Rue 
du Panier, where he disappears. As we see, the book-keeper had faith- 
fully performed his delicate mission. 

Papa Dubois opened his eyes widely, and his wife hers even wider. 
Who lived in that house? In the Paris Directory only the principal 
streets of that quarter were inserted, and those imperfectly. Only rag- 
pickers lived there, and the book-keeper had certainly declared that No. 7 
was occupied from top to bottom by chiffonniers. Madame Dubois was 
frightened by the mere thought that her son—this elegant, well-educated 
young man—could have a serious liaison below his rank—he, the hope of 
the family, for whose future she had already formed such fine plans. A 
rag-picker amour! For though the word chiffonnier sounds so prettily, 
the reality remains the same: a mésalliance of the most wretched sort. 
It was impossible that Charles could forget himself so far—not to say 
throw himself away. 

While mother and father-were anxiously consulting how the Gordian 
knot could be best cut, the dénouement of the terrible affair arrived very 
naturally, and as if of itself. Old Marteau one morning knocked at 
Monsieur Dubois’s door. 

The matter came about in this way. Charles at length mustered 
courage to ask leave to visit his beloved. The mother, an upright, good 
woman, gladly gave her consent to it, somewhat too hastily perhaps, but 
the young man was so respectable and modest, so reserved, and at the 
same time so, so—well, so in love, and Mamselle Marie seemed to take 
sincere pleasure in his company. Everything went on honourably, and 
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Monsieur Charles was already a daily welcome guest in the back yard of 
No. 7, Rue du Panier, before old Marteau noticed the least bit. At this 
period he was frequently absent from Paris, sometimes for a whole week; 
for he had bought a farm at Poutoise, very quietly as usual, and was 
engaged in stocking it. At last, however, he heard of the romance in 
the rear-house. 

As a plain, simple man, our Pére Marteau did not stand on much 
ceremony, but went straight at his object. He did not reproach his wife, 
much less his daughter. Why should he? Only when Monsieur Charles 
called in as usual on the next evening, he was not welcomed by the two 
women, but by the father. The old man told the young one his mind 
politely, but very decidedly. Charles, however, did not let him have his 
say out, but replied on his side, that he was very pleased the affair had 
at last come to an explanation : he loved “ Mamselle Marie” more than 
he could say, and had the most honourable intentions in the world. He 
was so and so, his father lived so and so, had a large business, he was the 
only son, and his great desire was to lead Mamselle Marie home as his 
wife. 

This open explanation, which was meant just as openly, produced the 
most favourable impression on Pére Marteau. The young man himself 
appeared to please him, and he became more friendly and kind. At the 
same time, however, he was a diplomatist in his way. Hence he did not 
display his satisfaction too openly, replied that he must first consider the 
matter with his wife, and finally requested the proposer not to continue 
his visits for the present. Poor Charles was obliged to obey, but carried 
a good stock of hope home with him. 

Old Marteau could hardly wait for the next day in order to obtain light 
in the affair. He first inquired privately about the Dubois family. Every- 
thing was as Charles had stated. Monsieur Dubois was a respected 
tradesman in the Rue Montmartre. Some people said he was a rich man, 
which could be seen by his expensive mode of life. Others said his profits 
were large, but he spent them nearly all : Madame Dubois was a pompous 
roc lady, &c. In short, Pere Marteau learned everything he wanted to 

now. 

The next morning he went to Monsieur Dubois. He was plainly but 
cleanly dressed, but wore the traditional blue jacket and black cap: on 
this occasion he had left coat and hat at home. Pére Marteau was, as 
we have said, a diplomatist. When he walked along the handsomely- 
furnished magasin and past the clerks, who were beautifully curled, 
and wore white cravats, the majority of the latter looked up curiously 
and laughingly, and were surprised at this visit; for the old man had 
distinctly asked for Monsieur Dubois pére, and the book-keeper conducted 
him to his master’s cabinet. Charles had also seen the old man, but had 
not dared to look up from his desk for fear and joy. 

The rag-picker adhered to his tactics when seated opposite to Monsieur 
Dubois, who could not account for this strange visit. He said, without 
any preliminaries, that he was Pére Marteau, rag-picker, of No. 7, Rue 
du Panier, Faubourg St. Marceau: Monsieur Charles had formed the ac- 
quaintance of his daughter Marie, and wished to marry her. He, Pére 
Marteau, had no personal objection, nor his wife either: they even felt 
honoured by the proposal, but they should like to know how the matter 
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stood, and whether Monsieur and Madame Dubois thought like Monsieur 
Charles; and that was the reason of his cail. 

The amazement of old Dubois can be easily imagined. The child of a 
rag-picker as daughter-in-law! and the rag-picker himself here, in his 
cabinet, who proposed for his son! The world was turned topsy-turvy. 
Still this rag-picker impressed him. The intelligent, open face, the clever, 
witty eyes, the old man’s respectable, certain behaviour, the prosperity 
which was even expressed by his plain attire—but a chiffonnier, and he, 
Gaspard Frangois Dubois, who daily went to the Bourse and spent the 
evening at the Cercle du Commerce, who invited magistrates to dinner, 
and whose wife Oh, he did not even dare think of Madame Dubois. 

Old Marteau waited for the answer, and Monsieur Dubois had not the 
courage to show him the door. He treated the affair apparently from its 

‘ comical side, and said, with a smile: 

“The offer was really too strange, and he, as a father, did not con- 
sider himself at all bound to legitimate a little amourette of his son’s by 
marriage.” 

The rag-picker remained calm, and said carelessly, and as if en 
passant : 

“T am sorry for the two children, for they seem to love each other. 
My Marie is well educated, she is my only child, and heiress of my whole 
fortune.” (Monsieur Dubois involuntarily pricked up his ears.) ‘“ For 
fifty years I have worked hard,” old Marteau continued, “and shall not 
even have the consolation of seeing my child happy.” 

“Tn Heaven’s name,’ Monsieur Dubois broke out, his patience at 
length deserting him, “ only think of the difference of rank, my position 
in the world, my family, and ” He stopped, not to insult the old 
man, of whom he felt afraid, as we have said. 

“You can finish,” Pére Marteau said, hastily. ‘ You would say: ‘I, 
the rag-picker, would you not?’ Well, as far as I am concerned, you 
may be right; but my fortune has been honestly gained, and in our day 
money is a great leveller.” 

“Certainly,” Monsieur Dubois replied, in order to say something, and 
at the same time was curious to know what the chiffonnier understood by 
a fortune. 

The latter took a pocket-book out of his blue jacket, and continued in 
the same calm tone: 

“*I give my Marie one hundred thousand francs down; my houses in 
the Rue du Panier are worth quite as much, and what they bring in I 
shall also give my daughter, for, thank Heaven, I can spare it, as I shall 
have about twelve thousand francs a year left.” 

With these words, he took out of the pocket-book a thick packet of 
notes, each for a thousand francs, and probably a hundred in number. 
The tradesman’s practised eye recognised the fact at once; but this one 
glance was all that Monsieur Dubois could take. He was dizzy; he sat 
speechless in his easy chair, and held his hands before his eyes. The 
chiffonnier’s daughter was worth about half a million of franes ! 

Old Marteau had risen, and with his hands on his back, walked about 
the cabinet, looked at the engravings, the pendule, and the chandeliers ; 
he had left the notes on the writing-table. He waited for an answer, 
but Monsieur Dubois made him none. After a lengthened pause the 
chiffonnier began again, but this time in a far more serious tone : 
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“For myself, Monsieur Dubois, 1 must beg you to believe I would 
never, never have taken this step. We rag-pickers have our pride, too, 
and any one who will not have to do with us we let go, and do not 
trouble ourselves about him. But for my Marie it is a‘ different affair, 
and for her I can stoop, and give way a trifle.” 

“My dear Monsieur Marteau,” Dubois interrupted him, having re- 
gained his senses, and speaking more as a tradesman than a father, 
‘who wished to insult you?—and who talks about stooping? You have 
surprised me, my dear Monsieur Marteau, that is all. You are right, 
ag right, money is a great leveller now-a-days; and now that I 

now your circumstances I thank you for the offer, but must consult my 
wife first.” 

“You can send me the answer through Monsieur Charles,” the rag- 
= replied, with a hearty laugh, and took his leave. The bank-notes 

e left, as if by an oversight, on the writing-table. 

Monsieur Dubois accompanied the man in the blue jacket and black 
cap politely through the long shop to the house door, and there took 
leave of him with a hearty shake of the hand. Yes, yes, money is a 
great leveller! If the clerks had been surprised before, they were now 
astounded. The old book-keeper alone said nothing, for he knew which 
way the wind blew. 

Monsieur Dubois walked past his son’s desk, tapped him gently on the 
shoulder, and said in a kindly voice : 

“Viens, mon enfant, j’ai a te parler.” 

Father and son did not appear again on that day in the magasin. But 
up-stairs, in Madame Dubois’ salon, there was a long and serious conver- 
sation, at which we were not present, it is true, but its subject can be 
easily guessed. Madame Dubois was a lady of extremely strict social 
principles, and it required all the father’s power of persuasion, and the 
son’s assurance that the rag-picker’s daughter was a pattern of beau 
and amiability, to acquire the mother’s consent. Madame Dubois’ father 
had been a butcher at Orléans: he had formerly had a nice fortune, but 
during the February revolution trade was bad, aud he even was bankrupt. 
We remark this parenthetically, as Madame and Monsieur Dubois did not 
like to speak about it. In short, Monsieur Charles appeared on the self- 
same evening at No. 7, Rue du Panier, in a state of great delight, and with 
a large bouquet of white camellias and pink rosebuds (the bouquet of 

betrothal according to the Paris fashion.) We can imagine that the mes- 
senger was heartily weleomed. Charles handed old Marteau very seriously 
the bank-notes, which the latter had forgotten in his father’s cabinet. 
The old man received them with alaugh, and at once handed them to his 
daughter, as an instalment of her dower, as he said. However, he had 
not forgotten them at Monsieur Dubois’: they were simply the rag- 
pieker’s visiting card which he left behind him. 

The usual visits were now paid on both sides, and everything passed off 
admirably. Madame Dubois certainly felt a pang at the first introduc- 
tion of the future step-parents into her salon—the company was numerous 
and select, consisting of rich tradespeople of the quarter, advocates of the 
Imperial court, even a councillor of state with his wife—all dear friends 
and intimate acquaintances. But these ladies and gentlemen, who had 
already been informed by officious rumour of the “ interesting occurrence,” 
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considered the affair perfectly natural, and many probably in their hearts 
envied the good fortune of the Dubois. Pére Marteau behaved ad- 
mirably, and in spite of his tail-coat (he had even put on kid gloves) was 
not the least embarrassed. He spoke with the elder gentlemen in the 
company about hundreds of matters connected with trade and commetce, 
displayed good sense and information, and his frank, open manner gained 
him great applause. Madame Marteau had equal success with the ladies. 
It is true that there were many things to be criticised in her toilette, but 
they could be easily rectified : for the Dubois Magasin contained all the 
latest novelties and fashions, and of course the future mamma-in-law 
would be allowed to have everything at cost price. Finally, Mamselle 
Marie enchanted all hearts. She was really a charming creature, this 
rag-picker’s daughter, and at the same time as unaffected and free as if 
she had been born and bred in the society which she now entered, how- 
ever, for the first time. She danced admirably, and was engaged so 
deep that Charles became jealous, and old Marteau shook his finger 
warningly at her. Hence Monsieur Dubois had no occasion to speak so 
frequently on this evening as he did about equality, the honourable sen- 
timents of all classes, the prejudices of the privileged, and similar com- 
mon-places. He did so, however, for he had promised his wife to do it, 
who, although in her heart warmly disposed to the new alliance through 
valid reasons, could not get rid of a certain fear that the Marteaus might 
commit some gaucherie or sottise. 

Everything, however, passed off admirably, and they began thinking of 
settling the wedding-day. In France the church ceremony is preceded 
by the civil contract, and the latter by what is termed the “signature 
du contrat: a meeting of both families and the nearest relations, at 
which the dower, fortune of the bridegroom, prospects of inheritance, &c., 
are discussed and regulated in the presence of a notary. At least this is 
the case in all distinguished families, and that the marriage in question 
was a distinguished one we know already, as we are acquainted with the 
bride’s dower. Distinguished and rich are in Paris, and probably else- 
where, convertible terms : the richer the more distinguished. 

Old Marteau left it to the parents of the bridegroom to settle the im- 
portant day: Charles, of course, was the most eager, and proposed to- 
morrow, the next day: but Monsieur Dubois requested a delay from one 
week to the next, under all sorts of excuses. 

There was an awkward hitch in the affair. The rag-picker, who was 
now a welcome guest in Dubois’ office, one day asked the tradesman, as 
was very natural, what his plans were about his son, and what he in- 
tended to settle on him. Papa Dubois answered evasively, and said that 
Charles could remain in his, business for the present, and eventually 
become a partner, by which the troublesome matter of settlements would 
be escaped. But this did not please old Marteau, who wished his son-in- 
law to be in business for himself, and proposed the purchase of a cloth 
factory in the vicinity of Paris, There was one at Pautoix for sale at the 
moment for two hundred thousand franes ; it was a first-rate business, and, 
as he gave his daughter about three hundred thousand francs, monsieur 
might fairly be expected to purchase this factory for his son. 

When Monsieur Dubois tried to evade this, the rag-picker plainly 
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asked him what sum he intended to give his son, and the mercer was now 
compelled to speak openly. He confessed that his fortune was more or 
less in his business, that he certainly intended to give his son one hundred 
thousand franes, but could not do so during the present year, as it would 
injure his business, that he still hoped to raise half the amount in 
Honest Marteau easily guessed the rest. But he had already settled his 
line of action, and replied : 

“We must have the marriage over, and soon, for our children are not 
inclined to wait any longer. Let us appoint the day for signing the con- 
tract next Sunday, and do you provide fifty thousand franes by then. I 
will then complete the sum from my own pocket. It looks better in the 
sight of the world, mon cher beau pére, if you give your son one hundred 
thousand frances. We can buy the cloth-factory all the same.” 

With these words, the rag-picker took his leave, and left poor Mon- 
sieur Dubois quite abashed; for we are bound to confess he could not 
possibly procure the fifty thousand francs in so short a period. 

“The old man fancies everybody is as rich as himself,” the mercer 
muttered, angrily. ‘ He gives away fifty thousand francs just as one of 
us gives a couple of louis d’ors.” 

With a sigh, he closed his safe and opened various ledgers: he could 
not get in twenty thousand francs in cash by next Sunday. Still, the 
invitations were sent out, as he would only compromise himself by any 
further delay: perhaps, too, he might find a way of escape in the in- 
terim. 

On Saturday the rag-picker dropped in again. He had paid a pre- 
vious visit to Madame Dubois up-stairs, but soon took his leave, in order 
not to disturb them in their preparations. In the large drawing-room 
the covers were pulled off the red silk furniture, wax-candles were being 
es in the chandeliers and wall-brackets. An upholsterer was busy 

anging up portiéres in the other rooms, the servants were cleaning the 
plate, and Madame Dubois was consulting with the betrothed couple 
about the menu. The object was a supper, which has lately become the 
fashion in Paris on the jour du contrat. Charles and Marie said yes to 
everything, found everything admirable, and naturally only thought 
about themselves. 

Pére Marteau found the mercer in his cabinet, who came to meet him 
with embarrassed politeness. ‘The old man again produced his pocket- 
book, and laid fifty thousand francs on the writing-table; but a great 
query was visible on his honest face. Monsieur Dubois noticed this, and, 
like a courageous soldier, he did not wait long for the attack, but boldly 
met the danger, as he was unable to avoid it. He said that he had cer- 
tainly collected sixteen thousand francs, that he had calculated on many 
outstanding accounts, which, however, had not been paid, and similar ex- 
cuses, At the same time, he looked so humiliated and ashamed that it 
was impossible not to pity him. 

“But, cher beau pére,” old Marteau exclaimed, hastily and almost 
angrily, ‘‘ why did you not tell me at once that you would have such dif- 
ficulty in raising the money? In that case, I should not have pressed 
my proposal, and we might have arranged matters differently. But, now 
I have spoken to my wife and daughter about it, they know the amount. 
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My wife even considered one hundred thousand francs no very large sum. 
Taste, Monsieur Dubois,” he added, soothingly, when he saw the 
mercer turn red as fire, “‘ women always like to have their say—but now 
we cannot go back. Luckily, I thought of this, and put another fifty 
thousand francs in my pocket, so that we now have the one hundred thou- 
sand complete. But the matter is between ourselves ; our wives need not 
know anything about it.” 

With these words, the old man produced a second bundle of bank- 
notes, which he laid on the first. 

Instead of any answer, Monsieur Dubois fell on his neck, and embraced 
him heartily for the first time. The absurd parting-wall had at length 
fallen between them, and the two men now conversed contidentially and 
without reservation, like two friends, as they now really were. 

“ Only be candid, beau pére,” old Marteau said, with a laugh. “I 
want nothing more, for everything can be arranged in this world; but I 
must have candour. We will buy the cloth-factory all the same.” 

They then went up to the ladies. 

On the morning before the marriage, old Marteau gave his daughter a 
ring, which she was to give to her husband as the wedding-ring. It was 
a plain, massive hoop of dead gold, with two small turquoises. The 
reader knows the ring already; it was the same that the Princess Ligne 
gave young Marteau. 

“I do not know,” the rag-picker said, with emotion, “but I almost 
believe this ring brought me fortune. From that moment everything has 
succeeded with me.” 

The modest man was unwilling to add that he had gained his fortune 
by integrity, industry, and energy. : 

On the wedding-day there was a grand dinner and ball at Dubois’s. 
At dessert, old Marteau invited the young couple and their parents to pay 
a visit next spring to his farm at Pontoise, which he had enlarged by the 
purchase of a mill, and where he intended to pass his old days with his 
wife. Monsieur Dubois nudged his wife, and whispered : 

“T am really frightened of this papa-in-law. Now, it is a farm and a 


mill. Presently he will buy an estate, and the chateau on it. That is 
what I call a chiffonnier!” 


MESALLIANCE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF JOHAN LUDWIG HEIBERG. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


IN our country the old aristocratic nobility appear now only like spectres 
from bygone days, in whose real existence people scarcely believe. A 
nobleman, who in our time thinks of marrying a woman of the burgher 
class, seldom finds those obstacles to be overcome which formerly afforded 
materials for so many romances, both in reality and in imagination, both 
in poetry and prose. However, it is often a very justly lamented that 
the aristocracy of nobility—the pride of birth—have given place to the 
more democratic and vulgar pride of riches ; so much the more democratic 
and vulgar, that wealth latterly has, with a few exceptions, fallen into the 
hands of the inferior classes, among whom liberal education and polished 
manners are generally wanting. Though it would really appear that even 
among them the human race are in a transition state to something better, 
and are, as it were, seeking to find a higher level, for no rank, or no 
amount of wealth alone are, now-a-days, sufficient to procure that con- 
sideration and public respect which all strive to obtain. is 
When a distinguished family admits a new member among its private 
circle, neither title nor money would save that individual from humiliations 
if he were ill-bred, ignorant, or ill-educated. ‘This fastidiousness affords 
a glad sign of improvement, but unhappily, also, the power of gold is 
sensibly felt everywhere. The most unerring means by which to judge 
of people’s conduct, manners, and feelings, is to behold them in their 
every-day mode of life. Here is felt the influence of those little habits 
which are in themselves scarcely to be defined, which cannot be acquired 
like an accomplishment, or purchased like a garment, but which must 
constitute a part of the individual, as body is united to soul, and be the i 
effect of an intelligent, sensitive, amiable, and liberal mind, which, silently i 
and unmarked, perhaps unknown to itself, sheds a softening influence q 
around, composing all jarring elements, and giving a tone of peace to all i 
within its sphere. But independent of this essential in every-day, or t 
home life, there also belongs to it, now-a-days, the observance of many 
small forms, considered indispensable, and the absence of which would be 
striking. The exact nature of these forms varies with the various con- 
ditions of life; and though every one who lives to a certain degree ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashion of the time, can have things conducted iH 
in good style, and in many respects alike, there are still minute shades of Hi 
difference, and there is an especial difference between the elegancies of i 
the so-called polished classes of society, and the homeliness of the simple i, 
burgher families. i 
And the observance, or non-observance of these little exterior forms, t 
which mark the well-bred individual, and prevail amidst those accustomed ! 
to good society, exercises a greater influence than might be thought upon i 
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the general comfcrt of a family. When intermarriages, or habitual in- 
tercourse of any kind takes place between the upper and the burgher 
classes, a good deal of liberality and forbearance are required on both 
sides to allow of harmony being maintained. 

The engagement of Duhcastiame and Helena gave ample scope for 
the exemplification of these observations. In Mr. Svendsen’s family the 
household arrangements and the regulation of hours remained the same 
as they had been for many years. Two o'clock was the dinner hour; at 
six o’clock the tea-urn must be on the tea-table; but the evening was 
Mr. Svendsen’s favourite time, and the solid supper he then made his 
favourite meal. Eight o’clock, at latest, was his hour for supper, and 
after it followed a tolerably large bowl of punch, which he always enjoyed 
most when he had a friend or acquaintance to share it with him, and 
enliven him with a little pleasant chat. 

When Count Falkenstierne visited his betrothed in the evening, he 
always found the family he was about to enter seated at the supper-table. 
They pressed him, of course, to sup with them; but as he had dined at or 
after six o’clock, he naturally begged to be excused. This, however, did 
not annoy them, for they were accustomed to Dr. Volmand’s keeping 
similar hours; but the doctor, nevertheless, always took a seat at table. 
He never ate more than a crust of bread or some fruit, but when the 
punch-bowl came he always shared in its contents. The young count, on 
the contrary, never sat down at the table, but got as far as he could from 
the dishes, the savour from which was very disagreeable to him. The 
presence of a guest in the room, who took no share in their repast, was 
not very pleasant to the family. But the worst was, that the count could 
not endure punch, but only took a glass of sugar and water. Svendsen 
could not stand long in silence this disrespect to his favourite beverage. 

“Fie for shame!” he exclaimed “ Is it such poor stuff as ¢hat that a 
man should drink? It is all very well for sick people, or young infants, 
but a grown man should be able to drink something stronger than 
water.” 

“Oh yes! At dinner, certainly,” said the count, in a tone of pique, 
“but not in the evening.” 

“‘There you are wrong,” cried Svendsen; “the evening is just the 
time for a sociable glass, one can drink then in comfort, for one’s business 
is over. But it won't do to waste time after dinner, it is too early in the 
day to leave business.” 

This scene, and several somewhat similar ones, had the effeet-—which, 
under the circumstances, was fortunate for both parties—of preventing the 
count from continuing to come often in the evening, and by Helena’s own 
request he changed the hours for his visits to the morning. He was then 
received in the apartments especially devoted to her use—a degree of 
intimacy which her parents thought very allowable in the case of her 
affanced husband. They had also no objection to their daughter’s going 
out to walk with him alone; and when these walks were taken in the 
evening, or when they went to the theatre, as they sometimes did, ac- 
companied by Dr. Volmand, and the count saw Helena home, the family 
supper-hour was past, and Mrs. Svendsen, who had already began to 
study her future son-in-law’s tastes, had always some nice little suitable 
refreshment for him, of which, to her great inward joy, she saw him par- 
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take with pleasure. She bore patiently many little annoyances in her 
anxiety to keep all smooth, and in these endeavours she happily found an 
able ally in Count Munck. He often called at the Svendsen’s house, but 
generally about their tea-time, and he always took a cup of tea, though 
he had just dined. He used also to join Mr. Svendsen in a cigar, much 
to that worthy man’s delight. 

In his earlier days Count Munck had travelled much, and had been 
engaged in several diplomatic missions. He was well versed in the past 
and present political history of Europe, and had many reminiscences of 
distinguished personages, which he could relate in a lively manner. The 
conversation of such a man was very agreeable to Mr. Svendsen, who had 
also seen a great deal of the world, and whose remarks on the institutions 
and customs of different countries interested the count. The United 
States of America, which Svendsen had visited, was his beau ideal of a 
prosperous state. He was pleased to hear that the count had been in 
America also, and, what was more, had been personally acquainted with 
Washington, who was Svendsen’s favourite hero. In short, Count Munck 
made so agreeable an impression on Helena’s father, that he felt much 
less averse to her union with Falkenstierne than he would otherwise have 
done. 

Matters had also undergone some alteration as they stood between the 
betrothed couple. Since Helena had felt that she was inseparably bound 
to Falkenstierne, her affection for him had increased almost to devotion. 
She gloried in his manly beauty and elegant manners ; she was proud of 
him, and she had no thought but to please him. She likewise determined 
to follow to the letter her mother’s precepts, and to have no will but his. 
The count, on the contrary, though he regarded Helena as a being who 
was to be connected with him, thought of her only as an appendage to 
his charming self, and in that light he felt that whatever praise or blame 
she might receive would redound to his credit or her discredit. In this 
view of the future he determined to use his utmost endeavours to mould 
her into a perfect lady, who might shine in all circles, attract general 
admiration, and, without losing her gentleness and modesty, might acquire 
such good manners that nothing about her should betray her origin, and 
stamp her a girl brought up among the burgher class. ' 

But the new education he with this object sought to give poor Helena, 
became extremely irksome to her, and often caused her much vexation. 
If they sat at table together, he would say, ‘It is not usual to eat with 
one’s knife—people don’t hold the fork in the right hand—people don’t 
put their teaspoons in their cups,’ &e. When they went out to walk 
together, his whole conversation frequently turned on her manner of 
walking, her gait, her mode of recognising people. For instance : 

“Dear Helena, you do take such odd, little, cripping, mincing steps. 
Do try and keep the step with me—right—left !” Or, “ Good Heavens, 
what a ridiculous bow and curtsey you do make! Quite a reverence! 
A slight nod was more than enough for that gentleman.” 

One day they met a distinguished foreigner, a friend of Falkenstierne’s ; 
he spoke to the latter, and addressed a great many pretty speeches to 
Helena, which put her entirely out of countenance, and which she an- 
swered in as few words as possible. When the stranger had left them, 


the count immediately began to criticise her pronunciation, and he in- 
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sisted on her repeating several phrases, at which he laughed immo- 
derately. Helena bore with great patience these and many similar 
reprimands and jests at her expense. She had so exalted an opinion of her 
lover’s superiority, and deemed herself so vastly inferior to him in know- 
ledge of the world and in refinement of manners, that she looked upon these 
sarcasms of his as a necessary evil, although the disagreeable remarks he 
made upon her person and manners were very vexatious to her, and had 
only the effect of making her more timid and awkward than before. The 
count thus increased the evil he desired to remedy. 

Helena, however, got her revenge occasionally by a little triumph over 
him. It happened a few days after the meeting and the French con- 
versation with the foreigner, that the count showed her a letter from him 
which contained many flattering allusions to her. He also showed her 
the rough copy of the answer he had written. With the greatest deli- 
cacy she pointed out to him several mistakes which he had made both in 
the orthography and the grammar, and at his request corrected these, 
without appearing to notice in the slightest degree that she had done 
him a service. Falkenstierne’s better self whispered to him the contrast 
between Helena’s conduct and his own. He praised her, thanked her 
warmly, and tried to efface the impression made by his late unmerciful 
rebukes. After one or two more occurrences of this kind, the affectionate 
girl entirely forgot every shadow of displeasure. But there was one 
subject of annoyance which was not so easily got over, and that was the 
count’s constantly holding up his cousin, the Countess Emilie, as a pattern 
or model for her. 

One day, when he was holding Helena’s hand in his, he exclaimed, 

“ How red your hands are compared to mine! What shall we do with 
these hands? They will really not be at all suitable to a little countess. 
You should see my cousin Emilie’s hands, they are just like white velvet. 
It is quite delightful to see them flying over the notes of the pianoforte. 
And, by-the-by, it is a charming talent that of playing well on any 
instrument; how does it happen that you were never taught music ?” 

“ Ah,” replied Helena. “I once began music, but the pianoforte stood 
in the usual family sitting-room. It annoyed my parents to hear me for 
hours together thumping at it, and making such a noise that they could 
hardly hear each other speak, I therefore left off music, and learned to 
draw instead; that is a pleasing yet quiet accomplishment ; it disturbs 
nobody, and it has often cheered my solitude.” 

“Yes, you draw very nicely,” said the count; “but those talents 
which make one shine in society are more valuable. My cousin Emilie 
received an education to fit her for mixing in the world, and she is an 
acquisition to any party ; .4er accomplishments do not give pleasure only 
to herself, but also to others.’’ 

Such speeches, too frequently addressed to her by the count, made 
Helena take a positive aversion to the unknown cousin of her betrothed, 
and feelings of jealousy and asperity entered into her hitherto gentle, 
innocent, and pious heart. However, the sentiments which the count 
entertained towards the Countess Emilie were by no means dangerous 
to his bride, except in as far as concerned his vanity, for this cousin was 
said to be the prima donna both at the palace and in the fashionable 
world ; and her reign in these distinguished circles gave her much power 
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over Falkenstierne, and obtained for her his assiduous attention. Shortl 
after their betrothal the count had prevailed on Helena to call with him 
on his aunt, the mother of the Countess Emilie, but to her great joy no 
one was at home, and she had never seen her detested rival, except at a 
distance at the theatre, nor had she the slightest wish to become better 
acquainted with her. 

Thus passed the winter. One fine morning in the early spring, Dr. 
Volmand asked his niece to take a walk with him, and they strolled a 
long way into the country. On their return homewards, feeling some- 
what fatigued, they stopped to rest at a house attached to a public 
archery-ground. They were shown into an apartment which looked out 
on a court-yard close to the house. A sound of the trampling of horses 
drew them to the window, and they saw a gay party, consisting of two 
ladies and a gentleman, who, followed by a groom in rich livery, were 
coming at full gallop into the court. Helena, at the first glance, recog- 
nised Count Falkenstierne, and by his side she observed a young lady, 
whom she immediately set down to be the Countess Emilie. Some little 
accident had happened to this lady’s saddle; they stopped to dismount, 
that the accident might be rectified. The count sprang from his horse, 
and with the greatest possible courtesy lifted his cousin from hers; then, 
arm in arm, they entered the house. The other lady, who seemed a ve 
insignificant person, and appeared to play the unenviable part of humble 
companion, was assisted to dismount by the groom, and followed by her- 
self the distinguished-looking couple. In a few minutes the party came 
out again, and while they were looking if the saddle was properly put 
to rights, and patting the horse on which it was, Helena had time to 
gaze at the handsome Amazon. 

Her fine figure was set off to advantage by an elegant riding-habit, 
her features were regular and beautiful, and on her graceful head she 
wore a hat with waving feathers. ‘The count carefully assisted her to 
mount her horse, holding his hand for her to place her foot on, and he 
afterwards threw himself on his own horse. They waited a few moments 
till the other lady was ready, during which time they carried on, with 
smiles, an apparently very pleasant conversation, and then the aristocratic 
riders departed as they had come. 

So near her lover, but unobserved by him, and concealing herself from 

his view, stood poor Helena. When the sound of the horses’ hoofs had 
died away in the distance, she leaned her head against the window and 
tried hard to repress the tears that were forcing themselves into her eyes. 
€or uncle observed her agitation, came up to her, and taking her hand, 
said ; 
“My Helena, I think I can guess your thoughts. You anticipate 
being a stranger in that world into which you are soon to enter; you 
fear seeming an obscure nobody in the eyes of him upon whom your 
future peace and happiness will depend. But take comfort! The quiet, 
unpretending, womanly charms and good qualities which you possess 
cannot be so easily obscured ; they are certain to make their way in the 
end—they improve with time, which is fatal to more glittering, but more 
superficial advantages. You will shine in your new position through 
your goodness, your usefulness in domestic life, your unobtrusive but 
valuable acquirements. Be but true to yourself, and act without con- 
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straint in that sphere into which you will find yourself so easily trans- 
planted.” 

Four months had elapsed, during which every preparation had been 
making in the house intended for the young couple. It was fitted up 
and furnished with great care, and in the most luxurious manner. 
Falkenstierne, whose wishes had directed all, had taken care to have the 
house arranged in the most fashionable and expensive style. Old Svend- 
sen had, with the greatest readiness, given all the money that was re- 
quired. There was only one expense at which he had demurred—that 
was the expense attendant on their setting up a splendid carriage and 
equipage. ‘It is nonsense,” said he, “and nothing runs away with 
money faster than keeping such great idle beasts, that do nothing but 
eat. 

However, when Helena said that a handsome equipage was of all 
things what she most wished to have, and that the count had proposed 
this expense on her account, the indulgent father became quite reconciled 
to it, and not only bought the carriage and horses, but also a quantity of 
provender for the latter. 

Helena had a greater difficulty to overcome a short time after. When 
the principal part of the marriage settlements had been made, the 
wedding-day was fixed to be in about three weeks—early in May. The 
document was prepared, by which Mr. Svendsen made over to his 
daughter and his son-in-law the interest of the sum before mentioned. 
Besides this, he presented his daughter with a small ship, which he had 
named the Helena Maria, after her. This little vessel was destined to 
make short voyages, and the traffic in which it was to be engaged was 
that of provisions. That branch of trade was generally tolerably remu- 
nerative, but of course not equally so every year. Mr. Svendsen pro- 
posed to continue the direction of the ship, but Helena herself was to 
overlook the accounts and bills of lading ; she herself was to sign all the 
papers relative to the ship, and the money made by it was to be solely 
for her private use. The idea of this little speculation, in which Mr. 
Svendsen was to have his daughter as his partner, delighted him, and 
Helena was also much pleased with it. 

When the count paid her his usual morning visit, she showed him, by 
her father’s desire, the rough draft of this document. To her great sur- 
- his brow darkened, and, with a look of extreme vexation, he handed 

er back the paper in silence, making not a single comment on it. She 
could not help inquiring what was the matter, and when she repeated 
the question with some anxiety, he told her that he now felt convinced 
of what he had often before thought he perceived, that her parents and 
her uncle had no esteem for him, or confidence in him. Everything be- 
tokened suspicion of him. They would not entrust a capital in his 
hands ; that was bad enough ; but that they should think it necessary to 
ensure Helena against his harsh and avaricious conduct—that they 
should give him credit for being willing to deny his dear wife anything 
she wished, which he could procure by the help of the fortune brought 
by herself—that was indeed hard. 

In vain she tried to make him take another view of the matter, adding, 
that it might be agreeable to them both that she should have a little 
money which should be quite her own. “Oh!” said the count, ‘ why 
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should that which is mentioned in this document be more your own than 
all the rest? It is all yours.” 

“Tt follows, then, that it is yours; for what is mine, is yours,” said 
Helena. 

“ Seeing is believing,” replied the count. “And one knows pretty 
well what to believe when one reads all these cautious conditions and 
regulations about your own signature, your own presence, &c.”’ 

All Helena’s explanations went for nothing; the count was in the 
worst of humours. Helena had never before seen him in such a gloomy 
mood, though his temper was capricious, and he was often out of humour, 
or out of spirits. Circumstances, of which Helena had no idea, rendered 
his humour very variable. He was passionately fond of play, and, like 
all gamblers, was impressed with the notion that he would make his 
fortune by it some day or other. Almost every evening he spent a few 
hours at the residence of the distinguished foreigner before alluded to, 
who was very rich, had no taste for the pleasures of domestic life, and 
was devoted to gambling, fascinated by its fearful excitement, its alter- 
nations of loss and success, its uncertainty, as great as the uncertainty of 
fortune or of life. 

At this nobleman’s house assembled almost every night a select coterie ; 
men of the highest rank, several of them rich, and some in the diplomatic 
line like their host. Falkenstierne, to his great mortification, had not so 
much wherewith to gamble as most of the other habitués, nevertheless 
he frequently both won and lost large sums, and his fits of ill humour, 
which often sprung from these losses, though Helena had not the most 
remote notion of their cause, had assuredly distressed her many a time. 
Every cloud upon his brow darkened her heaven, and she would gladly 
have placed herself, like a shield, as it were, between him and every suffer- 
ing, and would thankfully have transferred his sorrows to her own breast. 

As soon as the count was gone, Helena hastened to her parents, with 
whom she found her uncle. She assailed her father with a perfect storm 
of entreaties to alter the terms of the deed he had so kindly drawn up in 
her favour, so that the profit to be gained should not revert to her alone, 
but, like all the rest of his settlements upon her, should belong also to 
her husband. 

‘* By no means do anything of the kind!” exclaimed Volmand. “ Do 
not indulge her in this, Svendsen !” 

“Then Falkenstierne was right,” cried Helena. “ And it was truly 
the suspicion you entertain of him that induced you and my father to con- 
trive this separate fund for me. Oh, my dear father! my dear uncle! 
you both agree to give him your Helena; but the ship Helena you will 
not give him ?” 

“You are a foolish child!” said Volmand; “ you know nothing of the 
influence which matters of this nature exercise over one’s true happi- 
ness.” 

“I know my own heart,” replied Helena. “I know that I never can 
be happy when Falkenstierne is unhappy. And that he certainly is; he 
believes that you, my dear father, and you, uncle, place no confidence in 
him. All that we are to possess is mine, he says. Oh! let us prove to 
him that all that is mine is his! Will not the besi, the most prized of 
what is mine, my parents and you, my good uncle, wil! you not also be 
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his? Is not his father as kind and as friendly to us all as if he were: my 
father?” 

‘ My precious darling !” said Mr. Svendsen, throwing his arms round 
her. “It was a pleasure to me to think that you would come here, to 
my counting-house, speak yourself to the captain of the Helena Maria, 
go on board with me when she arrived, look over the accounts, sign the 
receipts yourself, and rejoice when the little speculation had been profit- 
able. I thought I had arranged it all so nicely.” 

“Oh, my dear father!” cried Helena, “cannot we both come—both 
your daughter and your son—and both thank you ?” 

“ Yes!” said Svendsen, thoughtfully. “That would be all very well 
—but you see—I wished this to have been entirely your own money.” 

‘I do not wish to have any money entirely my own,” replied Helena. 

“Do not give way, Svendsen,” said Dr. Bos. ere * your daughter is 
young and inexperienced ; she: will repent what she now says if you 

ve in.” 

“No, brother,” said Mrs. Svendsen, “ my daughter is right. A wife 
ought not to have a separate purse; she ought not to wish to be inde- 
pendent of her husband.” 

“Oh! you are thinking of things as they have stood between you and 
me,” exclaimed Mr. Svendsen. ‘ But things don’t go so well always. 
Nobody knows what may happen, and, after all, it won’t be so pleasant 
for our daughter to have to ask her husband for every shilling she wants ; 
for instance, suppose she wishes to make him a little present, or procure 
some little agreeable surprise for him ?” . 

Helena’s arm stole round her father’s neck as she said, with one of those 
smiles which he could never resist : 

“ Have I not you to come to? If some morning I were to come to 
your office when I knew you were alone, and put my arm round your 
neck as I am doing now, and were to whisper, ‘ Dear father, your Helena 
has come to beg a mite from you,’ would you refuse it to her ?” 

“No! on my soul—no!” cried Svendsen. “I would open my money- 
chests, and say, ‘Take as much as ever you like!’ Ah, you little hussy! 
you do with me whatever you please. You shall have it all your own 
way. My good brother, don’t look so vexed! God forgive me! But 
I never can gainsay that child!” 

The next day the triumphant Helena showed the altered document to 
her betrothed; the count kissed her hand with ardent protestations of 
gratitude, he was much pleased by this proof of her affection for him, and 
he was not a little rejoiced at this proof of the power his future wife had 
over her rich father. But this last portion of his thoughts he kept strictly 
to himself, and Helena made herself quite happy in the belief of his dis- 
interested love. 

A day or two after this, Helena was sitting in her own little drawing- 
room, employed in painting a picture which she was making from a sketch 
she had taken of the spot in the country clergyman’s garden, where she 
had first conversed with Falkenstierne ; she looked with delight on this 
labour of love, which was really extremely well executed. She was in the 
happiest of moods. The bright sunbeams were shining in through her 
window, and smiling, as it were, upon the sweet violets and snowdrops 
that adorned it. Helena’s tame goldfinch hopped about near her for some 
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time; it then perched on her shoulder, and began picking with its little 
nib at her glossy ringlets. There was a knock at the door, and Falken- 
stierne, gently opening it a little way, - his head in. With a few words 
of glad welcome, Helena nodded to her approaching visitor, when he 
stepped back, and, throwing the door wide open, ushered in two ladies, 
in one of whom Helena, with astonishment, recognised the Countess 
Emilie, whom the count immediately introduced to her, together with 
her companion, an impoverished lady of high family who filled that 
situation. 

The countess greeted Helena with a scornful air, and looked at the 
poor girl from head to foot. She regretted in her own and her mother’s 
name that they were not at home when Helena called, and added: “ My 
mother begs you to excuse her not returning your visit, but she seldom 
pays morning visits. She also joins me in requesting you to give us the 
pleasure of your company in the evening, the day after to-morrow; she 
would be glad to see your father and mother too; if you think they would 
like to accompany you.” 

Helena full well knew that her parents would on no account accept the 
invitation ; she therefore declined it for them, and was casting about in 
her own mind for some plausible excuse for herself, when the countess 
said; “Your uncle, Dr. Volmand, has promised to come to meet my 
aunt, the Countess Matilda, from Lindenborg, who is coming to town to- 
morrow ; she is to stay with us; and Dr. Volmand, I believe, about a 
score of years ago, was a chivalric adorer of that lady.” 

Under these circumstances Helena could not refuse to join the party. 

The three persons whom Helena’s little room contained (the fourth, 
commonly called “Cousin Nancy,” could not, with much regard to truth, 
be deemed anybody) seemed all in a state of considerable excitement. 
Not only did Helena look with jealousy on Emilie, but the latter also saw 
in her a hated rival. The countess thought that she had made a conquest 
of her cousin some years before, and she had all along looked upon him 
as her own especial property. That a little, insignificant, low-born girl 
should dispute this with her was unbearable, even though this offering at 
the shrine of the God of Riches might have been against the dearest 
wishes of his heart. That it was so, she assured every one, and she had 
not even scrupled to say so to Falkenstierne himself, who, from false 
shame, had made her an evasive answer. The count felt his vanity 
flattered by her jealousy and Helena’s, and he laughed in his sleeve to see 
the two rivals standing before each other with such ill-concealed bitter- 
ness in both their minds. 

The countess assumed an air of affected familiarity and mock conside- 
ration that did not sit well upon her, and Helena’s stiff, cold, and em- 
barrassed manner by no means became her. What most surprised and 
provoked her was the strange tone, at once intimate and domineering, in 
which Emilie spoke to and of Falkenstierne. 

“T hope,” said she to Helena, “that you are not inclined to be jealous, 
my good girl? For if you are, I really pity you. I must warn you 
against Alexander: he is capricious and faithless; there does not live the 
woman who could bind him in chains. I could tell you many a story 
about him if I chose.” 

She seemed to be much pleased with Helena’s tame bird, but the poor 
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goldfinch, frightened at the feathers in the countess’s bonnet, flew away 
from her. The count took up the bird, and laid it in her hand, while he 
exclaimed : 

“ How happy is this little bird to be enclosed in that beautiful hand !” 
The goldfinch did not seem to be of the same opinion ; it struggled to 
get away, and gave every token of disapprobation. Emilie said she could 
feel its heart beating, and Helena felt hers beating with anxiety about 
her little favourite. At length it escaped from its prison, and flew to the 
shoulder of its mistress. The count looked at his watch, and said: “ It is 
time for us to be going. Do you not intend to take a ride this morning, 
and may I not have the honour of escorting you ?” 

“No,” replied the countess, “I am not going to ride to-day ; at any 
rate, not with you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the count. 

“ T will never ride with you again,” said Emilie. 

“ Oh, Heavens!” cried the count. ‘“ How have I sinned?” 

“ There are many reasons for my giving up riding with you,” she an- 
swered. ‘In the first place, yesterday I was tired to death of you; in 
the next place, you chose to put your arm round my waist when you 
lifted me off my horse, which piece of impudence mamma beheld from the 
window, and scolded me for permitting ; then, the foreign prince has 

titioned to be allowed to take your place as my cavalier ; and, in the 
fourth and last place, you will soon be a husband, and the sober head of 
a family : and these sort of people have always so many hindrances.” 

“You throw me into despair!” exclaimed the count. “ Why should 
the commencement of my married life be marked with such a misfortune? 
My sweet little wife here will cause me no sorrow; why, then, should my 
cousin determine to put me to the torture? The foreign prince, forsooth! 
—no, that shall never be! Dear Emilie, if I have involuntarily offended 

ou, behold! I cast myself at your beautiful feet, and humbly pray for 
orgiveness !” 

So saying, the count fell on one knee before the Countess Emilie. 
The goldfinch, that, unnoticed, had meanwhile been hopping about the 
floor, and was accustomed to see people stoop down as a sign for it to 
come to them, hopped up, and, unluckily coming just under the count’s 
knee as he dropped it on the floor, was crushed by his weight. 

“ My bird !” shrieked Helena. 


Falkenstierne sprang up, and took the dead bird in his hand: 

* Malheur sur malheur!” cried he. 

“Yes,” remarked the countess, coolly, “ that comes of being engaged 
to one person, and throwing yourself at the feet of another.” 

Helena took her goldfinch out of Falkenstierne’s hand. She was pale 
with agitation. She laid the dead bird upon’a flower-pot in the window 
without uttering a word. The count kissed her hand, saying : 

“T really beg your pardon. I shall buy you another bird, prettier 
than that one.” 

The trio took their departure immediately after this catastrophe ; and, 
as soon as Helena was alone, she took up her dead favourite, kissed it, 
and gave vent freely to her tears. 

“Oh, my poor, poor bird!” she exclaimed, sobbing bitterly, as if her 
heart were going to break, “not an hour ago we were both so happy ! 
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Now, you are dead, and I am shedding bitter, bitter tears. You are a 
rototype of myself: you lived with me in my happy childish solitude, 
som in this dear room; you were killed by Falkenstierne’s homage to 
that hateful woman. Ah! thus will my heart also perhaps be crushed !” 
When the family met at dinner, Helena’s red eyes, which looked as if 
she had been weeping, caused much uneasiness to her parents, and also 
to Gustavus, who happened to call while they were yet at table. She 
told them of the death of her goldfinch, but did not mention the real 
cause of the disaster; on the contrary, she led them to believe that she 
herself had accidentally trodden on it. Gustavus sympathised in her 
sorrow, and proposed that the bird should be buried in the little garden 
behind the house. Helena liked the idea, and gave permission to Gus- 
tavus to accompany her to her own apartments to assist her in the pre- 
parations for the burial. He took the dead bird in his hand, and said: 

“ Be assured, dear Helena, that even Solon himself would have deemed 
this little bird fortunate ; its destiny is now fulfilled, and it was extremely 
happy during its short life. You were fond of it, and kind to it; it was 
able to afford you pleasure, it has died without any long suffering, and 

ou have wept for its loss.” 

A little basket with a lid was then arranged for its coffin. The basket 
was lined with geranium and orange leaves, which Helena and Gustavus 
plucked from the flower-pots in the window, and Helena gathered all the 
flowers among which, a few hours before, it had been singing so merrily, 
to cover its little body. As she took it up to lay it in the basket, Gus- 
tavus remarked, that at a moment when y thought herself unobserved 
by him, she pressed a farewell kiss upon its wing. She then laid it upon 
its bed of flowers, closed the basket, and left the room for a moment to 
find the key of the garden. As soon as Gustavus was alone, he opened 
the basket, plucked a feather from the wing Helena had kissed, concealed 
it hurriedly, and said, in a low voice, “ Forgive me, thou rich bird, and 
bequeath this legacy to a poor friend.” They descended together into 
the garden. Gustavus dug a little grave in a spot chosen % Helena. 
She carried the basket, and herself placed it in the ground. Gustavus 
threw earth on it, filled up the grave, and, as he did so, recited, with 


mock pathos, the following lines from Ovid’s “ Elegy on Corinna’s 
Parrot :” 


“Colle sub Elysio nigra nemus ilice frondens, 
Udaque perpetuo gramine terra viret : 
Si qua fides dubiis, volucrum locusille piarum 
icitur, obsccense quo prohibentur aves.” 


The meaning of this may be thus rendered : 

“In Elysium there is a grove of dark scarlet oak, where the earth is 
always green with a constant dew. If in so doubtful a matter the asser- 
tion of any one can be believed, there all harmless birds assemble after . 
death, and all hurtful creatures are shut out of it.” 

When, after having finished their work, they both turned to leave the 

r bird’s grave, they saw Falkenstierne standing silently near them. 
With an offended look, and in a sarcastic tone, he exclaimed : 

“‘ What a sentimental, solemn, and religious ceremony!” He then said 
to Helena, whose eyes betrayed that she had been weeping, ‘‘ Good God ! 
if I had killed a man there could not have been a greater fuss made; it 
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is absurd to launch out into such weeping and wailing, because, without 
> least intending it, I Happened, by mere accident, to take the bird’s 
sf 99 


“Was it you,” exclaimed Gustavus, “ who caused the bird’s death? 
Helena said she did it.” 

“Indeed !” said the count. “Helena, then, thought my crime so 
great that to save my honour she took the guilt upon herself?” 

“No,” replied Helena, somewhat sharply ; “I only did not wish to tell 
how it happened.” 

“It happened very innocently,” said the count. “ I was about to kneel 
to my cousin Emilie, and just then——” 

Gustavus interrupted him : 

“ Say no more, Alexander ! the defence will be worse than the offence. 
If you fell on one knee before the countess, fall on both before your bride, 
and beg for grace.” 

The count did not follow such unpalatable advice; he was sullen and 
morose ; and next day he was still more out of humour when he saw 
another bird occupying the empty cage, a very pretty one, which Helena 
told him had awakened her that morning with its song, and was a present 
from Gustavus, who through her mother’s agency had contrived to have 
the new bird placed in the goldfinch’s cage while she was yet asleep. He 
was angry at all this, and taking no pains to disguise his displeasure, he 
was silent and cross; but when he at length observed that Helena did 
not seem to strive with her usual affectionate earnestness to dispel his bad 
humour, he began to fear that he had offended her. He returned in the 
evening, and employed all his powers of fascination to reconcile the too 
forgiving girl, whose love this repulse and attraction, this jealousy and 
uneasiness, had made still more impassioned—a fact that did not pass un- 
heeded by the practised man of the world, so well versed and so quick- 
— as he was in all affairs of love, and which flattered him not a 
ittle. 

Very much against her inclination, Helena went on the evening ap- 
pointed to the house of the count’s aunt, the mother of her dreaded rival. 
Her uncle, Dr. Volmand, as had been arranged, accompanied her. Falken- 
stierne hastened to the door to meet them, and leading Helena forward, 
. — her to the lady of the house, who was sitting on a sofa, and who 

alf rose for a moment to receive her. Partly from embarrassment, partly 
from a feeling of good will towards so near a relation of the count, 
Helena pressed the hand which was extended to her, whereupon the 
countess gave a little scream, groaned, and looked ruefully at her white 
hand. Several persons crowded round her, and asked what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the countess; “only my hands are very tender: 
you gave rather a hard squeeze, my good girl,” she added, turning to 
= Helena, who felt as if she could have sunk into the earth from con- 

on. 

Dr. Volmand examined the hand, and said with an ironical smile : 

“ T can answer for it, that there will be no bad result.” 

When several ladies and gentlemen were assembled, the Countess 
Emilie entered, and favoured the party with an account of her waiting- 
maid’s awkwardness, which had caused her being so late. This gave oc- 
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casion for many compliments and gallant speeches from some of the male 

rtion of the company. A general conversation then ensued, of which 
Halen understood no more than if it had been held in Latin, seeing that 
it related to court gossip, court balls, and discussed persons whose ve 
existence was quite unknown to her. Count Munck and Volmand, who 
had been conversing in another of the suite of rooms, now approached, 
and placed themselves near Helena. Volmand asked if Madame Her- 
mansen were not at home. 

“ My sister, the Countess Matilda,” said the lady of the house, “ was 
obliged to pay her respects this evening to her former royal mistress, with 
whom she is still a great favourite, and whom she herself honours and adores. 
In truth, my sister’s position at the palace in former days was a most ad- 
vantageous and agreeable one. But she was never satisfied. We mortals 
do not always know when we are well off.” 

The countess then turned to Helena, and asked her age, asked about 
her new house, if the wedding-day were fixed, &c. &c.; to which round 
of catechising Helena replied with evident timidity. At mention of the 
wedding-day, the Countess Emilie exclaimed: 

“That will be the important day when the church will unite Count 
Wilibald Alexander, of Falkenstierne, with Miss (Jomfru)® Ellen Maria 
Svendsen.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” said the count, “my betrothed is not named 
Ellen, but Helena.” 

* Ellen and Helena are one and the same name,” retorted the countess; 
“so, at least, my English master told me.” 

Count Munck remarked : 

“It would have been a propos had you said, the happy day on which 
Prince Paris was to carry off his beauteous Helena.” 

“That might be so far suitable,” said Volmand, “ that the count is 
called Alexander, which Paris also was.” 

“ Oh! I have not the honour of knowing all the names of that prince,” 
replied Emilie. 

‘* But you know something about the Trojan war,” said Count Munck; 

‘and if from no other source, surely from Holberg’s comedy.” 

“Excuse me—no,” cried the countess; “you must not fancy that I 
either read or see Holberg’s plays. Without knowing what the play 
was to be, I went one evening to the theatre with two ladies, when one 
of these old pieces of Holberg’s was given; we met the young poet 
Theobald, who asked us if we were really going in—which, of course, we 
denied. ‘I ought to have known,’ said he, ‘ that the white swans would 
not fly thither this evening.’ ” 

“ Bah!” cried Count Munck; “ he must have meant the sort of swans 
who saved the Capitol.” 

“‘ You are so learned, uncle,” said the countess, “ that I won’t say an- 
other word to you. I will rather ask you, my good child,” she added, 
turning to Helena, “how you are after your grief of mind about the 
goldfinch? Of course it was a great comfort to you to be able to bestow 
on it such an honourable funeral ?” 

“ Ah, indeed, child!” exclaimed her mother to Helena, “we scolded 


* Jomfru—Miss—is applied to unmarried ladies of an inferior class. Froken— 
also Miss—is the designation of unmarried ladies of the higher ranks.—Trans. 
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Hermansen well for that affair. To make such a mockery of a religious 
ceremony—to throw earth upon a thing like that—and pronounce a 
funeral oration over it!” 

“Oh!” cried Helena, “ the oration was explained to me afterwards ; 
it was only an innocent Latin verse of Ovid's.” 

The Countess Emilie burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Do listen! She says, ‘ An innocent Latin verse!” 

Several of the bystanders laughed at the lady’s wit, without exactly 
seeing the point of it. She repeated her witticism in French to a 
foreigner who was of the party, and was much pleased by his exclaim- 
ing, “ Truly Ovid’s innocence has no claim to be eulogised by young 

ies.” 

The unfortunate Helena, who heard all this, was on the point of 
bursting into tears, when the Countess Matilda entered the room. Eve 
one rose, and Count Munck and Volmand went forward to receive her. 
She met them with great cordiality, shook hands in the most friendly 
manner with Volmand, and when he introduced Helena to her, she spoke 
to the timid girl in the gentlest and kindest manner. Our young heroine 
felt as if a load had been taken from her heart, and as if she were safe 
in the protecting presence of the Countess Matilda, who seemed to exer- 
cise a degree of calm influence over the whole party, She strongly 
resembled her brother, Count Munck; she had the same features, but 
more delicately formed; the same dignified, imposing air, united to 
feminine softness ; she was some years younger than the count, though 
past youth herself. 

It seemed to Helena as if a heavenly countenance had suddenly shone 
upon her in her distress. Her embarrassment vanished; she spoke well, 
because at her ease, and the Countess Matilda was much pleased with 
her. Volmand, Count Munck, even Falkenstierne, joined in the con- 
versation, and Helena left the party as much suenel with the last part 
of the evening as she had been constrained and miserable during the first 

art of it. 

. The next day the Countess Matilda called on Helena along with 
Gustavus, who said he was shortly going to return with his aunt to 
Lindenborg. The countess begged to see Helena’s father and mother, 
and thanked them most warmly for the kindness with which they had 
received her adopted son. She quite won the hearts of the worthy Mr. 
Svendsen and his wife, with the latter of whom especially she conversed 
some time about household affairs, and the domestic arrangements of her 
house in the country. Both Mr. and Mrs. Svendsen pressed her much 
to honour Helena’s approaching marriage by her presence, but she en- 
treated them to excuse her. ‘ You must excuse me,’’ she said, while 
an expression of deep sadness passed over her countenance. “I cannot 
come. A wedding would too vividly remind me of my own marriage, 
and renew the grief I have yet scarcely learned to conquer. God grant 
that your happiness may be as great as mine was, but not so short- 
lived,” she added, as she held out her hand to Helena. 

When she was gone, it seemed to Helena as if the benign guardian 
angel of her new circle had forsaken her ; nor was it without much regret 


that she thought upon the approaching departure of her kind and faith- 
ful friend, Gustavus, 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME?P 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE,. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Wuat’s IN A NAME ?* that which we call a rose, by any other name 
would smell as sweet. Thus argues Juliet at the window that over- 
looks Capulet’s garden. But she is feeling, the while, to her cost, how 
much there is in a name. ’Tis but Romeo’s name that is his enemy, she 
thinks—and, O, be some other name! is her soliloquising appeal to that 
young Montague. 

Shakspeare’s obviously designed answer to the query, What’s in a 
name? is, Much, every way. In this instancet he proves it. In others, 
more or less directly, he illustrates the same effective import. Is not 
Cinna the*poet torn to pieces by mob mistake, simply because of his 
name—that being shared with him by an obnoxious conspirator ? 


3 Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Cit. Tear him to pieces, he’s a conspirator. 

Cinna. 1 am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4 Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad verses. 


2 Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck but his name out of his heart, 
and turn him going.t 


It is no matter, his name’s Cinna, though he is the wrong man. What’s 
ina name? Cinna the poet’s life is in it. For on account of it they 
tear him to pieces then and there. 

Note again the arrest and imprisonment of Clarence, by order of his 
brother, mistrusting and moribund King Edward the Fourth. 

Glo. Upon what cause ? 

Clar. Because my name is—George. 


* The Times’ reviewer of Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Names took 
occasion to observe: “Some readers there may be who will scoff at the subject 
of Miss Yonge’s volumes, and will quote Shakspeare as an authority for asking, 
‘ What’s ina name?’ Such questioners will be like the simpleton who a little 
while ago deduced Shakspeare’s morality from the speeches of Iago. They forget 
that our poet, with admirable dramatic propriety, puts the inquiry into the mouth 
of a very young lady very violently in love. ‘Che whole play is an answer to 
Juliet’s question; and by-and-by some German will discover that its idea is the 
influence of names. Tybalt—the rat-catcher—he will say, could not have been 
otherwise than fierce, and, as to Mercutio, he will prove that his wit was clearly 
due to the happy name his godfathers and godmothers bestowed on him in baptism 
—a name, by the way, which Miss Yonge has not got in her collection. It is 
clear that Shakspeare was of the same opinion as Mr. Walter Shandy and all 
other sound thinkers. How are a man’s character and conduct influenced by his 
name! How many are ennobled by what seems to the frivolous an accidental 
addition, and ‘how many are there who might have done exceedingly well in the 
world, had not their characters and spirits been totally depressed and Nico- 
DEMUvS’p into nothing!’ And yet, will it be believed that we look in vain in Miss 
Yonge’s glossary for the name of names—Trismegistus? Even if she does not 
fully accept Mr. Shandy’s estimate of it, love and respect for him ought to have 
been enough to have caused it to be placed there.” — Times, Oct. 22, 1863. 

t Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Sc. 2. } Julius Cesar, Act IIL Se. 3. 
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Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours ; 

He should, for that, commit your godfathers :— 

O, belike, his majesty hath some intent 

That you should be new christened in the Tower.* 
No jesting matter is it for George of Clgrence, whatever it may be for 
erook-bac< Dick of Gloster: the king’s persuasion, through a wizard, 
that ‘‘ by G. his issue disinherited should be, and, for my name of George 
begins with G., it follows in his thought that I am he,” illustrates anew, 
with mortal emphasis, what’s in a name. 


Sternet has touched on what the elder Disraelit calls the “ unreason- 
able propensity of judging by names,”’ in his exposition of Mr. Shandy’s 
system of christian names. The Ettrick Shepherd, as pseudo-pastoralised 
and Ambrosially nocturnalised by Professor Wilson, protests, on one oc- 
casion—with incidental proof of what he avers—that the moment he 
either sees “a young leddy, or lassie indeed o’ any sort, or even hears 
them spoken o’ by ane that loes them, that moment [says he] I ken 
their christian name. What process my mind gangs throagh I canna 
tell, except that it’s intuitive like, and instantawneous. The soun’ o’ the 
unpronounced name, or raither the shadow o” the soun’, comes across my 
mind, and I’m never wrang ony mair than if I had heard the wean bap- 
tised in the kirk.”§ 

Magnus thesaurus latet in nominibus, said Strafford,—rejoicing in 
that he, then Lord Deputy Wentworth, had a name less ominous than 
Sir Abraham Dawes. With this Latin apophthegm Southey opens his 
quaint chapters on Etymology and Onomatology in the “ Doctor”—in 
one of which he refers to the father of Sir Joshua Reynolds choosing 
his boy’s christian name on the fancy that if he gave him an uncommon 
one, it might be the means of bettering his fortune. Southey bids a 
man bless his godfathers and godmothers if they choose for him a name 
which is neither too common nor too peculiar: it is not a good thing, 
he protests, to be Tom’d or Bob’d, Jack’d or Jim’d, Sam’d or Ben’d, 
Natty’d or Batty’d, Neddy’d or Teddy’d, Will’d or Bill’d, Dick’d or 
Nick’d, Joe’d or Jerry’d, as you go through the world.||| And he quotes 
Bayle’s avowal of astonishment on a subject which has recently been a 
sore one with the Buggys of Bungay: “ J’ai été toujours fort etonné que 
les familles qui portent un nom odieux ou ridicule, ne le quittent pas.” 
The Leatherheads and Shufflebottoms, the Higginses and Hugginses, 
the Scroggses and the Scraggses, Sheepshanks and Ramsbottoms, would, 
Dr. Southey opines, have been to Bayle as abominable as they were to 
Dr. Dove. 

We are told that Shenstone used to bless his good fortune that his 
name was not obnoxious to a pun. Little could he foresee, the Doctor 

‘remarks, that it was obnoxious to a rhyme in French English—an ad- 
miring Monsieur, himself (hélas !) wnnamed, having placed this inscrip- 
tion to the poet’s honour in the gardens of Ermenonville : 

* King Richard IIL, Act I. Se. 1. 

{ Tristram Shandy. t Curiosities of Literature, First Series. 

Noctes Ambrosianz, vol. ii. pp. 16, 17. 

| “It is said of an eccentric individual that he never forgave his godfather 
and godmother for giving him the name of Moses, for which the short is Mo.”— 
The Doctor, ch. cexxii. 
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This plain stone 
To William Shenstone. ~ 
In his writings he displayed 
A mind natural ; 
At Leasowes he laid 
Arcadian greens rural. 


Monsieur was proud of having caught and naturalised and immortalised 
another divine Williams than him of Avon. 

Among the curious anecdotes told by M. Léon Gozlan, of Balzac,* 
which illustrate that author’s “ peculiar mental attitude towards his own 
creations,” there is one about his keeping back a story from the printer, 
because the name of the hero was not yet fixed, or, as he would say, had 
not been discovered; for he believed} that the veritable name, which 
alone could belong to his imaginary personage, did exist, and was to be 
found by traversing the streets of Paris. None of the names he had as 
yet seen or thought of, properly fitted the character—none expressed it 
—none would do. Accordingly he drags Gozlan for hours through the 
streets, one reading the names over the shop fronts on one side, the other 
reading the names on the other side. In vain the weary Gozlan proposes 
name after name, urging him to decide. Balzac is pitiless—on they go. 
At last, when Gozlan’s friendship is giving way under the combined 
fatigue of the pitiless walk and cette lecture peu naturelle, he feels Balzae 
tremble, and hears him exclaim, in a broken voice, “There! there! 
Read!” Gozlan reads the name of Marcas. “In this name,” said 
Balzac, “there is the philosopher, the great politician, the unrecognised 
. poet.” The name was chosen. Balzac determined to add the initial Z, 
pour ajouter & son nom une flamme, une argrette, une étoile. He de- 
elared that Marcas must be a great artist, perhaps a Benvenuto Cellini. 
Gozlan, somewhat less confident in the physiognomy of names, inquires 
at the house what is the occupation of this Mareas, and with some exulta- 
tion calls out to Balzac, “ Marcas is atailor!” “ A tailor!” repeated the 
novelist, with an aif of discouragement, which quickly gave place to 
another expression—“ J] méritait un meilleur sort. N’importe! je 
Pimmortaliserai!” If the reader, adds an English critic, “ will take the 
trouble of turning over Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, and of reading the 
few remarks with which he prefaces his story of Z. Marcas, he will be 
greatly amused and not a little instructed in the peculiarities of his mode 
of composition. In spite of the fact, well known to him, that Marcas was 
the name of a small tailor, he cannot rid himself of the prepossession that 
it is the peculiar designation of a great artist, and he builds a theory of 
the influence exercised by names over the destinies of men.” Indeed, as 
Medlay has it, in a play the very title of which is forgotten, or rather 
absorbed in Swift’s more efficient appropriation of it, \ 


Indeed there is a woundy luck in names, 
And a vine mystery, an’ a man knew where 
To vind 


Goethe tells us of that fussy busy-body and obtrusive peace-maker, Herr 
Mittler, in the Wahlverwandtschaften, whose lifelong principle and 


* Balzac en Pantoufles. 1856. ¢ See Saturday Review, II. 424. 
$ Ben Jonson, A Tale of a Tub, Act IV. Se. 2. 
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practice it is, never to enter a house where there was no dispute to make 
up, and no help to be given,—that people who were superstitious about 
names, and the import of names, maintained that it was his being called 
Mittler which drove him to take upon himself this strange employment.* 

Very falsely was it said, according to Mr. Carlyle, “ Names do not 
change Things.” Names do change things, he avers; nay, for most part 
they are the only substance which mankind can discern in things. 

M. Ampére’s self-communing Cesar a raison in his rhymes : 


J’ai de la royauté tout, excepté le nom ; 

Ah! le nom est beaucoup. César roi . . . pourquoi non? 
Ce serait plus nouveau, plus grand, plus impossible . . . 
Impossible pour tous, non pour moi . . . pas terrible . . . 
Ce peuple avoir un roi! Peuple étrange en effet, 

Qui ne veut pas du mot et s’arrange du fait.t 


The reflection puts us in mind of one by M. Jules Simon, to the same 
effect, and on the same subject: ‘‘ Voila les Romains qui voulaient bien 
étre asservis par César sous le nom d’empereur, et qui l’auraient assassiné 
s'il avait pris le méme pouvoir sous: le nom de roi.”§ 

It is worth noting that at the time of the act for altering the King of 
England’s style and title,—up to which time, the beginning, namely, of 
the present century, France was among the realms to which that title laid 
claim,—a project is said to have been canvassed in council for changing 
the title from king to emperor. And what then occurred is referred to 
by De Quincey as strikingly illustrating the general character of the 
British policy as to all external demonstrations of pomp and national pre- 
tension, and its strong opposition to that of France under corresponding 
circumstances. ‘The principle of esse guam videri, he remarks, and the 
carelessness about names when the thing is unaffected, generally speak- 
ing, must command praise and respect ;—yet, considering how often the 
reputation of power becomes, for international purposes, nothing less than 
power itself, and that words, in many relations of human life, are em- 
phatically things, and sometimes are so to the exclusion of the most 
absolute things themselves, men of all qualities being often governed by 
names; the policy of France seems to De Quincey|| the wiser,—namely, 
se faire valoir, even at the price of ostentation, 

For why may not nations judge nominally of other nations, as Pope 
tells us that some men judge of some writers ? 


Some judge of authors’ zames, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men.{] 


Of Mr. Pope himself, and his high-flown panegyric on the “ problemati- 
cally perfect” Man of Ross, Mr. Sala has incidentally said,** that one or 
the Man of Ross’s merits in Pope’s eyes may have been that he spelt his 
name “ Kyrle,” and not “ Curll,” as the hated Edmund was wont to do. 


* Goethe, Wahlverwandtschaften, c. ii. 

t Carlyle’s Miscellanies, III. 73. 3d edit. 

j César, Scénes Historiques, par J. J. Ampére, p. 347. 
La Liberté, par Jules Simon, t. ii. p. 158. : 

|, Autobiographic Sketches, I. 163 sq. 

{ Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 

** “William Hogarth,” ch. viii. 
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Mr. Cottle thinks that the preference given by Coleridge and Co., in 
their pantisocratic scheme, to the Susquehannah, arose solely from its im- 
posing name. Had that river been called the Miramichi or the Irawaddy, 
it would have been despoiled, he thinks, of half its charms, and have sunk 
down into a vulgar stream, the exhalations from which might have suited 
Russian boors, but would have been pestiferous to men of letters.* Good 
Joseph’s own brother supplied Byron with his “ Phoebus! what a name !” 
—Amos Cottle, to wit. 

Chamfort attached no small importance to a name. One day the Duc 
de Créqui said tohim: “ But, Monsieur de Chamfort, it seems to me that 
at this time of day a man of wit is anybody’s equal, and that the mere 
name he may bear goes for nothing.”—“ You talk about it quite at your 
ease, Monsieur le Duc,” was Chamfort’s reply; “ but suppose now, that 
instead of your name being M. le Duc de Créqui, it were Criguet,—just 
you enter a salon, and see if the effect be the same.” 


rg 7 Shakspeare asks us, “ What’s in a name ?” 
(As if cognomens were much the same), 


There’s really a very great scope in it. 
A name ?—why, wasn’t there Doctor Dodd, 
That servant at once of Mammon and God, 
Who found four thousand pounds and odd, 
A prison—a cart—and a rope in it ? 


A name ?—if the party had a voice, 

What mortal would be a Bugg by choice ? 

As a Hogg, a Grubb, or a Chubb rejoice ? 
Or any such nauseous blazon? 

Not to mention many a vulgar name, 

That would make a door-plate blush for shame, 
If door-plates were not so brazen! 


A name ?—it has more than nominal worth, 
And belongs to good or bad luck at birth— 
As dames of a certain degree know. 
In spite of his page’s hat and hose, 
His page’s jacket, and buttons in rows, 
Bob only sounds like a page of prose 
Till turn’d into Rupertino.t 


Mr. de Quincey asserts that the conferring on him the christian name 
of Thomas was an injury for which he never ceased to upbraid secretly 
his two godfathers and his one godmother—who “ought to have seen 
what mischief they were brewing; since I am satisfied to this hour that, 
but for that wretched wobegone name, saturated with a weight of pre- 
destined scepticism that would sink a seventy-four with the most credulous 
of ship’s-companies on board, my brother never would have called me 
Thomas a Didymus, which he did sometimes, or Thomas Aquinas, 
which he did continually.” These baptismal sponsors of his, Thomas 
holds to have been surely responsible for all the reproaches against him, 
suggested by his “insufferable name.’ All that he bore for years by 
reason of these reproaches he charges against ¢hem, and speculates 


* Cottle’s Reminiscences, p. 22. ¢ Causeries du Lundi, t. iv. p. 415. 
Hood’s Golden Legend. 
VOL. LY. 2s 
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whether an action of damages would not have lain against them, as 
parties to a conspiracy against him.* 

La Motte insists that all the royal Joans of Naples, and Jameses of 

Scotland, were unfortunate. Sheridan’s Mrs. Bridget Credulous re- 
proaches her husband, the Justice, for the name he insisted on giving 
that girl of theirs who has just run off with the scheming lieutenant. 
“Lauretta! ay, you would have her called so; but for my part I never 
knew any good come of giving girls these heathen christian names: if 
you had called her Deborah, or Tabitha, or Ruth, or Rebecca, or Joan, 
nothing of this had ever happened; but I always knew Lauretta was a 
runaway name.” 

Toland’s name occupies a place among the Calamities of Authors; 
for, baptised in ridicule, we are told, he had nearly fallen a victim to Mr. 
Shandy’s system of christian names—bearing as he did the strange ones 
of Janus Junius, which, when the school-roll was called over every morn- 
ing, afforded perpetual merriment, till the master blessed him with plain 
John, which the boy adopted, and lived in quiet. Isaac Disraeli asks, 
may not the names he bore have influenced the character of Toland, as 
they certainly describe it? for “he had all the shiftings of the double- 
faced Janus, and the revolutionary politics of the ancient Junius.” His 
godfathers are accordingly charged with sending him into the world in 
cruel mockery; “nor did Toland forget the strongly-marked designa- 
tions ; for to his most objectionable work, the Latin tract entitled Pan- 
theisticon, he subscribes these appropriate names, which at the time were 
imagined to be fictitious.” 

It was part of the ancient tradition of Quetzalcoatl, that the royal line 
of the Aztecs was to end with Montezuma; and his name, the literal 
signification of which is “sad’’ or “‘ angry lord,” was construed into an 
omen of his evil destiny.§ 

Well known is the deep emphasis which the Pagans laid upon words 
and names, as capable of ominous import. The name of several places, 
we find, was formally changed by the Roman government, solely with a 
view to that contagion of evil which was thought to lurk in the syllables, 
if taken significantly. Thus Maleventum was changed to Beneventum 
—Epidamnum to Dyrrachium. So again we read of a Roman officer 
called Atrius Umber, whom, on account of the double dreariness of his 
name, the soldiers refused to follow to the field. “To serve under the 
Gloomy was enough to darken the spirit of hope ; but to serve under the 
Black Gloomy was really rushing upon destruction.”|| These legionaries 
who quailed under the “ pleonasm of darkness” in Atrius Umber’s name, 
would have been puzzled by the popularity of a Captain Death and an 
Admiral Coffin, in the English navy. 

We have all heard, through Macaulay, of the habit an eminent judge, 

_of an earlier generation, had, of jocosely propounding after dinner a 
theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was the practice 


* See the original Second Part of his Autobiographic Sketches—the passage in 
question being omitted from the reprint in his collected Works. 
t St. Patrick’s Day, Act. II. Se. 4. 
Calamities of Authors, p. 156, ed. 1859. 
q Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, book iy. ch. v. 
|| De Quincey, Modern Superstition. 
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of bearing three names—in proof of which he quoted Charles James Fox, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John Horne Tooke, John Philpot Curran, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald Wolfe Tone. The practice of giving 
children three names, he argued, was growing, and Jacobinism was grow- 
ing.* It clenched the nail of his argument, that he could cite, on the 
anti-Jacobin side, such names as William Pitt, John Scott, William 
Windham, Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke. If the 
learned author of this theory had enlarged either of his tables a little, his 
system, as Macaulay says, would have been destroyed: the names of 
Tom Paine and William Wyndham Grenville would have been sufficient 
to do the work. 

Father Raymond, the Latin biographer of St. Catherine of Siena, 
specifically applies to her that passage in the Apocalypse which describes 
an angel with a great chain in his hand—et catenam magnam habens in 
manu sud. What wonder is it, he asks, that Catherine should have a 
chain,—catena ? Is there not an agreement in the sound of the two words? 
Caterina, by syncope, is Catena. If to Catena you add a syllable, there 
you have Caterina. And Cata in Greek is equivalent to universal, which 
is the same with catholic. Caterina, therefore, and Catena, mean Uni- 
versality. And so the good Father goes on refining, page after page: the 
sum total of his argument being, that Caterina certainly means Uni- 
versality ; and that in this name, made Catena by syncope, lies hidden no 
small mystery.+ 

** Tl ne faut pas s’étonner,” we read in Michelet’s memoir of Michel- 
Ange, “si sa famille le doua en naissant du nom de lange de justice, 
Pange Michel, de méme que le pére de Raphaél nomma le sien du nom 
de lange dela grace.”{ 

What’s ina name? Ask the Saturday Reviewer, and he will tell you 
that a rose by any other name would no¢ smell as sweet; that everything 
—even a stupid book—has its own fitting name, with which its very 
nature is often essentially connected ; and that to call wax honey, a bee 
an hour-glass, or a nettle a sensitive plant, would not be more absurd than 
to miscal plain Sir Peter Laurie Rhadamanthus, or Mr. Spooner Nebu- 
chadnezzar.§ 

What’s in a name? Ask Mr. Carlyle, and he, in his record of five 
hundred years of violent wzrecorded fighting on the old German frontiers, 
points to the many names of towns in Germany which end in ‘tz (Meusel- 
witz, Mollwitz), or bear the express epithet Windisch (Wendish), as still 
giving indication of those sad circumstances ; as does the word Slave, in 
all our Western languages, meaning captured Sclavonian. “ What long- 
drawn echo of bitter rage and hate lies in that small etymology !”|| 

What’s ina name? Ask an historian of Greece, who is relating how 
the Athenian hegemony, or ascendancy, in the Greek confederacy, was 
established,—and how the Athenians appointed treasurers to collect “the 
tribute, as the sums which were raised were denominated (and names 
[remarks the historian] are not matters of indifference in politics).”{ 


* See Macaulay’s essay on Lord Bacon. 


+ Vita di Cat. I. 19 sq.—Decade of Ital. Women, I. 13 sg. 
{ Renaissance, ch. xii. 


§ Saturday Review, No. 28: Life of Audubon. 
|| Hist. Friedrich IL., book ii. ch. i. { Malkin, Hist. of Greece. 
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Nor are they in metaphysics. The Biographical Historian of Mental 
Philosophy is fain to have and to hold this conviction, that in England 
and France we have been saved from perpetuating the frivolous discussions 
of the Schoolmen, mainly because we have retained their nomenclature 
and terminology, and are warned by these from off scholastic ground; 
whereas the Germans, he 7 having invented a new philosophical lan- 
guage, do not perceive that the new terms disguise old errors : they fail to 
recognise in Irrlicht the familiar name of Ignis Fatuus.* 

Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, whom Martin Mar-Prelate delighted to 
belabour, is classed by Disraeli the Elder among “ that unlucky class of 
authors who have fallen victims to their names.” His name could be, and 
was, punned on. ‘Shenstone meant more than he expressed, when he 
thanked God that he could not be punned on.” Yet, as we have seen, 
he was. 

On the occasion of Alderman Sir Henry Muggeridge’s defeat, at the 
election for London’s Lord Mayoralty in 1861, a Saturday Reviewer, lost 
in conjectures as to the knight’s disqualifications, ventured to suggest, 

Saute de mieux, that Sir Henry’s surname must have had much or some- 
thing to do with it. What right, it was asked, had a Muggeridge to be 
a Lord Mayor? Was nota series which commenced with a Fitz Alwyne 
and died out in a Muggeridge an anti-climax too severe for even the City 
of London to survive? How could the name escape all sorts of low puns 
—about his necessarily doing the thing in a Hugger-Mugger way, &c. 
&c.? There are so many things which a Muggeridge, as such, cannot 
be. ‘We doubt whether a Muggeridge could be a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He could never write, say, an epic poem. What merits 
could hand down to fame, as the rival of Milton, a Muggeridge ? Think of 
the Arthuriad or the Dionysiad, in twenty-four books, by the celebrated 
Muggeridge! No Snooks has ever yet achieved immortality ; and the 
doom which has overtaken Muggeridge only adds another curious chapter, 
which we recommend to Mr. Lower, who writes on English surnames, 
to the influence on a man’s destiny which is owing to his family name.” 

In a like spirit it was that Boileau sought to amuse his very Grand 
Monarque at the expense of the Dutch commander Wurts : 


Wurts, l’espoir du pays, et l’appui de ses murs ; 

Wurts . . . Ah! quel nom, grand roi, quel Hector que ce Wurts ! 
Sans ce terrible nom, mal né pour les oreilles, 

Que j’allais 4 tes yeux étaler de merveilles, 

Bientét ou edt vu Skink dans mes vers emporté 

De ses fameux remparts démentir la fierté : 

Bientot . . . Mais Wurts s’oppose a l’ardeur qui m’anime.§ 


So again Hartley Coleridge says, zsthetically, how pleasant it is to 
talk of Corregio, Caravaggio, Julio Romano, Carlo Dolci, Domenichino, 
Parmegiano, and the rest of the Roman, Venetian, and Bolognese schools, 
“their names are so musical ;”’ but is free to own|| that as for Beck, Bole- 
wort, Bischop, Sceldt, Rottenhammer, Heere, Holmskirk, Hondekotter, 


* Lewes, Biogr. Hist. Philos., Ninth Epoch, ch. iii., “ Hegel.” 
t Quarrels of Authors: Martin Mar-Prelate. 

Saturday Review, No. 310. 

Boileau Despréaux, epitre iv., Au Roi. 
|| Ignoramus on the Fine Arts. 
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Howbraken, Ketel, Ralf, Cock, Block, Mengs, and Hink, he perfectly 
abhors them, and is determined never to mention them in a sonnet to the 
end of his days. Jack Wilkes, at the famous dinner-congress with Dr. 
Johnson, remarked, 4 propos of the last City-Poet, Elkanah Settle, 
“There is something in mames which one cannot help feeling. Now, 
Elkanah Settle sounds so gueer, who can expect much from that name ?”* 

Swift wrote an epistle in 1728 on Barbarous Denominations in Ireland 
—reproaching not a few Irish peers with their choice of hideously caca- 
phonic titles, and lamenting the “costive imagination” of all such 
* nomenclators.” The Scotch nobility, “though born almost under the 
North Pole,” had “ much more tunable appellations,” generally speaking. 
And the following is the concluding paragraph of this remonstrant epistle: 
“ T should likewise not be sorry if the names of some bishops’ sees were 
so much obliged to the alphabet, that upon pronouncing them we might 
contract some veneration for the order and persons of those reverend 

ers, which the gross ideas sometimes joined to their titles are very un- 
justly apt to diminish.” 

Of Lord Fountainhall, distinguished on the Scotch bench in his time 
as an able, liberal, and upright judge, the story goes, that his judicial 
title was taken from a place of his in East Lothian, of which the original 
name was Woodhead. ‘ When the able lawyer came to the bench, and, 
as usual, thought of a new appellative of a territorial kind—‘ Woodhead 
—Lord Woodhead,’ thought he; “that will never do for a judge!’ So 
the name of the place was changed to Fountainhall, and he became Lord 
Fountainhall accordingly.” 

Lamb’s condemned farce of “ Mr. H——” may be called an expanded 
answer to the question, What’s in a Name? By the way, Sergius the 
Second, according to Platina, the first Pope who took a new name, 
changed his because it was Hog’s-mouth—the very same (or was it Hog’s- 
flesh ?) of Lamb’s Mr. H . 

When Mrs. Caudle is canvassing the merits of probable godfathers for 
her baby No. 6, she would like to know what’s the objection to Goldman ? 
The ol thing against him is his name, she says; she must confess she 
don’t like the name of Lazarus: it’s low, and doesn’t sound genteel—not 
at all respectable. But after he, Lazarus Goldman, has gone and done 
what’s proper for the boy (his proposed namesake and godchild—for his 
being of “the Hebrew persuasion,” as polite penny-a-liners phrase it, 
seems to be no obstacle to this christening programme,) the boy could 
— slip Lazarus into Lawrence. Mrs. Caudle is told the thing is often 

one.§ 

Indeed, Mrs. Caudle is apparently a student of onomatology, in its 
practical philosophy. A nice place, she complains, the Turtle-Dovery is 
—that rural retreat of theirs, which she chose the name for herself—before 
she knew of the black beetles. But then, names of houses, she argues, 
are for the world outside. Didn’t Mrs. Digby insist on calling their new 
house “Love in Idleness,” though everybody knew that that wretch 
Digby was always beating her? “ Still, when folks read * Rose Cottage’ 


* Boswell, sub anno 1776. 

+ Swift’s Prose Works, On Barbarous Denominations in Ireland. 
t Traditions of Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers, p. 62, ed. 1847. 
§ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain-Lectures, No. xvi. | 
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on the wall, they seldom think of the lots of thorns that are inside. In 
this world, Mr. Caudle, names are sometimes quite as good as things.”* 

Mrs. Forrester, of Cranford, whose belief it is that no one without good 
blood in their veins would dare to be called Fitz,—and who, on that 

und, decides on calling upon the new comer, Mrs. Fitz-Adam,—is sure 
that there’s a deal in a name—and relates how she had a cousin that 
spelt his name with two little ffs—ffoulkes,—and who always looked down 
upon capital letters, and said they belonged to newly-invented families. 
She had been afraid he would die a bachelor, he was so very choice. But 
when he met with a Mrs. ffaringdon, at a watering-place, * took to her 
immediately ; ‘and my cousin, Mr. ffoulkes, married her; and it was all 
owing to her two little ffs.” 

Half a dozen long chapters might be written on the choice or invention 
of names in works of fiction. Some authors obviously plume themselves 
on the originality or whimsicality of the names they devise. Some go all 
lengths in grotesque extravagance. Some, like Balzac, as we have seen, 
make a very serious and scrupulous matter of the invention, and take 
their time, and spare no pains, to come to a correct result, a really proper 
name. He was not satisfied, M. Sainte-Beuve remarks, with drawing his 
characters well; but named them in a happy fashion, a singular one, 
such as fixed them at once and for ever in the memory. He attached 
the very highest importance to this manner of baptiser son monde ; and, 
like Sterne, attributed to proper names a certain puissance occulte in 
harmony or in ironical contrast with the characters.~ It is noted as one 
of the numerous proofs of the strange vitality with which he endows 
them, that his practice was to name them, not out of his own head, but 
after any names over a shop which seemed to him to suit them a priori.§ 

Charlotte Bronté, to judge by what she tells of her heroine in “ Vil- 
lette,” must have been more particular than one would have supposed, in 
the way of baptiser son monde. “ As to the name of the heroine,” she 
writes to one of her publishers, “I can hardly express what subtlety of 
thought made me decide upon giving her a cold name; but, at first, I 
called her ‘ Lucy Snowe’ (spelt with an e); which Snowe I afterwards 
changed to Frost. Subsequently, I rather regretted the change, and 
wished it ‘Snowe’ again. If not too late, I should like the alteration to 
be made now throughout the MS. A cold name she must have; partly, 
perhaps, on the ‘ lwcus & non lucendo’ principle—partly on that of the 
‘ fitness of things,’ for she has about her an external coldness.’’|| 

When Mr. Lister, in ‘‘ Granby,” made one of his characters M.P. for 
the town of Rottenborough, Sydney Smith (a pronounced admirer of this 
particular novel) objected to this “ very easy and appellative jocularity,” 
as savouring of vulgarity ; and therefore quite as unworthy of Mr. Lister 
“as Dr. Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Scott.” The plainest names which 
ean be found (Smith, Thomson, Johnson, and Simson, always excepted), 


* Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain-Lectures, No. xxx. ¢ Cranford, ch. vii. 
} Causeries du Lundi, t. ii. p. 356. 

§ “ ‘ Matifat! Cardot! quels delicieux noms!’ me disait-il. ‘ J’ai trouve Matifat 
rue de la Perle au Marais. Je vois déja mon Matifat! Il aura une face pilotte 
de chat, un petit embonpoint, car Matifat n’aura rien de grandiose comme tu peux 
le croire.’ ”—Balzac, sa Vie et ses Giuvres, par Mdme. L. Surville. 

|| Miss Bronté to Mr. W. &. Williams, Nov. 6, 1852. 
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Sydney (with the first of the prohibited names) ruled to be the best for 
novels. 

As to Sir Walter, he did certainly delight now and then in a little low 
comedy in name-making. Mr. Winterblossom and Lady Penelope Pen- 
feather are thus an offence to the critical. But this was only when it 
jumped with his humour desipere in loco (though some would deny it to 
be ever in place). Often he named a character in his story from a friend 
or acquaintance in real life. On a fishing excursion, while yet in his 
teens, to a loch near Howgate, he spent the night, together with Clerk 
and two others, at a little public-house kept by one Mrs. Margaret Dods. 
When “St, Ronan’s Well” was published, Clerk, meeting Scott in the 
street, observed, “ That’s an odd name; surely I have met with it some- 
where before.” Scott smiled, said “ Don’t you remember Howgate ?” 
and passed on.* In 1793, his “ Case for M‘Naught” was pleaded by the 
young advocate at the bar of the Assembly, and several of the names of 
the minor characters in “ Guy Mannering” (that of M‘Guffog, for in- 
stance) appear in the list of witnesses for and against Scott’s client. 
The name of Ivanhoe, Sir Walter incidentally tells us in his Introdue-. 
tion, was suggested by an old rhyme. All novelists, he there observes, 
have had occasion at some time or other to wish with Falstaff, that they 
knew where a commodity of good names was to be had. 

Were one to meet with such a name as Dolge in a popular story, 
would not one almost straightway guess the author to be Mr. Dickens ? 
True, Mr. Dickens calls that particular name “a clear impossibility.” 
But is it a whit more so than many another he coins or sanctions?—Joe 
Gargery had a man under him named Orlick, who “ pretended that his 
christian name was Dolge—a clear impossibility,”§ and who is, therefore, 
inferred to have imposed that name on his acquaintance as an affront to 
their understanding. 

So queer and sui generis, indeed, are the names Mr. Dickens bestows 
on his characters, that I have a theory they are for the most part not in- 
vented by himself, but taken from real life—and that he must study the 
Gazette, shop-fronts, subscription-lists, and the like, for this purpose. 
Swift wrote a tract, «bt supra, on Barbarous Denominations in Ireland, in 
which he describes himself as much entertained with certain names in the 
advertisements of the Dublin newspapers, and remarks: “ I am confident 
they must be genuine, for it is impossible that either chance or modern 
invention could sort the alphabet in such a manner,’’|| &c. At any rate, 
in Mr. Dickens’s ease, not unfrequently have I come across actual names 
in the public journals which figure among not the least grotesque of those 
he makes use of. No doubt that, like Swift himself in the instance of 
Bickerstaff, he occasionally adopts any name that catches his eye and 
tickles his fancy ;—Swift, we are told, was at a loss by what name to 
subscribe his original squib against Partridge and the Almanack makers, 
—but happening to observe on a blacksmith’s sign the name of Bicker- 
staff, it pleased him to appropriate that patronymic, and under the style 
of Isaac Bickerstaff to convulse the world. 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. iv. fT lbid., ch. vii. 
t Introduction (1830) to “ Ivanhoe,” p. xviii. 

Great Expectations, ch. xv. 
} Swift’s Prose Works, On Barbarous Denominations in Ireland. 
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Mr. John Edmund Reade, when he turned from poetry to novel- 
writing,* censured Mr. Dickens for raising a laugh “in the galleries” 
by bestowing “humorous or grotesque names” on his characters; but 
the censor was himself taken to task by a Saturday Reviewer not only 
for his own manifest love of this cheap comicality, but also for continually 
calling our attention to the strangeness of the names which he uses, 
Thus, Shot’s “‘ name and story were alike noticeable.” Mr. Maudlin— 
‘What an extraordinary name!” Lord Wasteaway, “ What a very 
remarkable name!” Dr. Pluggem, “ What a very odd name! the 
English certainly rejoice in the funniest names ;” and anon we find him 
(Mr. Reade, or his hero, at least, whose are all these challenge notes of 
admiration) calling on the “ Gracious Powers” in amazement at the name 
of Cockey.t 

The names in “ Wilhelm Meister” are pronounced by Mr. de Quincey 
worthy of notice, as furnishing a sufficient evidence of what he asserts to 
be Goethe’s capriciousness and fantastic search after oddity.t 

Colonel Whyte Melville dashes away con amore at names that shall 
speak for themselves. Thus, in “ Kate Coventry,” we have Sir Guy and 
Lady Scapegrace, the Marquis of Mopes, the Duke of Drearyshire, 
Count Crotchet, Viscount Inane, Sir Simon Sulkes, the Hon. Hercules 
Heavyhead, Major Ramrod, Lady Straitlace, and that poor Mrs. Peony, 
who flirts simultaneously with young Stiffneck, Colonel Chanticleer, and 
Bob Bulbul. 

Mr. Peacock goes ahead in the same direction. In “ Headlong Hall” 
he takes particular pains, in a series of erudite foot-notes, to explain the 
classical derivation of the names introduced,—Doctor Gaster, for instance, 
and Messrs. Foster, Escot (quasi es cxorov, one who is always looking 
into the dark side of the question), Jenkison, &c. Mr. Cranium, and 
Miss Cephalis Cranium; Mr. Gall and Mr. Treacle, critics; Messrs. 
Nightshade and MacLaurel, versifiers; Mr. Chromatic, fiddler, with his 
two blooming daughters, Miss Tenorina and Miss Graziosa ; Sir Patrick 
O’Prism, dilettante painter; Mr. Panscope, universal genius ; Miss 
Brindle-mew Grimalkin and Miss Philomela Poppyseed ; all these figure 
in the same satirical composition. Then again in his “ Nightmare 
Abbey” he gives us gloomy Mr. Glowry, with Crow, his steward ; Raven, 
his butler; Skellet, 7. e. Squelette, his valet; Mattocks and Graves, his 
grooms; and Diggory Deathshead, his footman. Mr. and Mrs. Hilary 
are his guests, with a Mr. Flosky,—quasi @:Aocxuos, a lover, or sectator of 
shadows; and Mr. Toobad, the Manichzan Millennarian, and the Rev. Mr. 
Larynx, vicar of Claydyke, and Mr.Asterias, the ichthyologist, with his son 
Aquarius. In another of Mr. Peacock’s curiosities of literature, “‘ Crotchet 
Castle,” we have Mr. MacQuedy (quasi Mac Q. E. D.), the economist ; 
Mr. Skionar (Sxas Ovap, umbre somnium), the transcendental poet ; 


. * The Light of Other Days, to wit. 1858. 

7 “All this is surely not very artistical. To ourselves we confess that the 
surname of the heroine’s family is quite the most surprising in the book.”—<Sat. 
Rev., No. 142.—The heroine’s family surname is Hengist. 

t “Most of the Germans, for no possible reason, have Italian names ending in 
o and a (the Italians, on the other hand, have not); of one Italian name, Jarno, 
Goethe himself says that ‘nobody knows what to make of it.’ Our own theory 
is, — it comes by syncope from Jargono.”—De Quincey’s Works, vol. xiii. 
p. 222. 
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Mr. Firedamp, the meteorologist; and Lord Bossnowl, son of the Earl 
of Foolincourt, and member for the borough of Rogueingrain. Squire 
Crotchet names his daughter Lemma. His list of friends includes Mr. 
Eavesdrop, Mr. Henbane, the toxicologist; Mr. Chainmail, of anti- 
quarian tastes; and two Utopian poets, Mr. Wilful Wontsee, and Mr. 
Lumblesack Shantsee. 

In another of his fictions Mr. Peacock gives us a Rev. Mr. Portpipe, 
an Hon. Mrs. Pinmoney, with her only daughter Danaretta Contantina 
(female diminutives of danaro contante, signifying ready money, and 
genteelly hinting to all fashionable Strephons the only terms on which 
she would be disposed of); Mr. Hippy, of Hypocon House; Sir Oran 
Haut-ton ; Messrs. Grovelgrub and Feathernest ; Dr. Killquick; Mr. 
Vamp, the editor; the Rev. Dr. Vorax (nearly all Mr. Peacock’s clergy 
come of that voracious family); those country bankers (who stop) Messrs. 
Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Company; Sir Bonus Mac 
Scrip, Mr. Anyside Antijack, and Mr. Mystic, of Cimmerian Lodge. 

Mr. Samuel Warren is the reverse of nice in his nomenclature. Three 
dissenting preachers figure in “ Ten Thousand a Year,” and their names 
are Mudflint, Viper, and Dismal Horror. His well-born and well-bred 
people have the genteelest of patronymics. But, as a Saturday Reviewer 
observes, his Whigs, shopkeepers, tradesmen, and editors, have such 
names as Tittlebat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, Horror, Harkaway Rotgut 
Wildfire, Bloodsuck, Snake, Yahoo, Fang, Snout, Diabolus Gander, 
Swindell O’Gibbet, O’Squeal, and Tagrag. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is addicted to “funny” practice in the con- 
coction of proper names. Thus we have Dr. Fillgrave, the Barchester 
physician in “ Doctor Thorne,”—and in the same story, election agents 
yclept severally Mr. Nearthewinde and Mr. Closerstil—and a corrupt 
voter, one Reddypalm—and those eminent counsel, Sir Abraham Hap- 
hazard, and Sir Rickety Gigs, and old Neversaydie—and the Methodist 
minister’s wife, Mrs. Rantaway, late Miss Gushing. In the “Three 
Clerks” we come across Captain Cutwater, Mr. Everscreech (and his 
long sermon), Mr. Hardlines of the Civil Service, and Mr. Oldeschole, 
and Mr. Minusex, and Alphabet Precis, and Fidus Neverbend, and Ad- 
miral Starbod, Captain Focassel, Sir Jib Boom, old Hardaport, Lord 
Gaberlunzie, Mr. Whip Vigil, Mr. Manylodes (a sharp Cornish mining 
stockjobber), the Rev. Mr. Pickabit, of St. Judas Without, M. Victoire 
Jaquetanapes; Jabesh M‘Ruen, the money-lender ; Outerman, the tailor ; 
Mr. Nogo, the member for Mile End; Messrs. Blocks, Piles, and Coffer- 
dam; Mr. Gitemthruet, the Old Bailey attorney, and Mr. Chaffanbras, 
the counsel he retains. In “The Bertrams” we have dealings with the 
legal firm of Messrs. Dry and Stickatit, and several of the eminent 
counsel already cited from ‘“ Doctor Thorne ;” with Mr. Wutsanbeans, 
of the livery stables; with card-playing Lady Longspade and Miss 
Finesse and Mrs. Gambler Smith and Lady Ruth Revoke and Mrs. 
Shortpointz. In “ Framley Parsonage,” with the quiet safe old firm of 
Slow and Bideawhile, with the Duke of Omnium, and Lord Dumbello, 
and Mr. Gumption, &c. 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold was similarly sportive in the nominative cases. 
His works teem with such names as Hon. Miss Candituft, Miss Carra- 


ways, Cuttlefish, Sweetlips, Clovernook, the Hermit of Bellyfulle, Caudle, 
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Closepeg, Chalkpit the milkman, Dr. Birchbud, Bridget Duster (maid- 
of-all-work), Thespis Burntcork, Stitchington (tailor), Le Doo (fashion- 
able swindler), Lucretia Dragonmouth, Dr. Beetlebrow, Peter Rubygill, 
the firm of Flimsy and Straw, the parish of Wholehog-cum-Applesauce 
and its rector Gilead Balm, Mrs. Spikenard the pew-opener, the City 
house of Tissue, Ledgerly, and Moidore ; Mr. Macquotient, the mathe- 
matician; Flamingo, the court feather-merchant; Naplightly, night 
constable; Lady Blushrose, Mrs. Gaptooth, Madame Spanneu, Lord 
Huntingtopper ; the Misses Peachick, of Man-trap Park; Hodge Pea- 
straw; Mr. Bellowly, stage-manager; Lord Skindeep, Captain Smoke, 
Professor Truffles, Felix Goldthumb, Coolcard, Mrs. Peachdown, Dr. 
Petgoose, Peter Pallmall, the Marchioness of Odonto, and the Duchess 
of Macassar. 

Mr. Disraeli, again, has a mannerism in nomenclature. Mr. Met- 
ternich Scribe, in “ Vivian Grey,”—and Lady Almack, Stapylton Toad, 
Mrs. Million, Miss Gusset, the Duke of Dozy, the Earl of Leatherdale, 
Dr. Sly, Foaming Fudge, Lord Alhambra, Baron Crupper, the Marquis 
of Carabas, Colonel Rangoon, Mr. Boreall, Mr. Stueco, Mr. Justice St. 
Prose, Lady Gusto, Lady Soprano, the Duke of Juggernaut, the Prince 
of Little Lilliput, Mr. Von Lexicon, the Duke of Micromegas, Professor 
Skyrocket, Von Chronicle, the Prince of Pike and Powdren. In later 
fictions from the same fluent pen,—Mr. Million de Stockville, Mr. 
Bonmot, Mr. Wordy the (Alisonian) historian, Lady Ionia Colonnade, 
Lord Catchimwhocan, Lady Womandeville, Taper and Tadpole, Lucian 
Gay, Mr. Signsealer, Squire Mountmeadow, Lady Spirituelle, Mr. Flum- 
mery Flam, Captain Grouse, Sir Litany Lax, the Rev. Dr. Coronet, 
Prince Protocoli, Miss Blaze Dashaway, the Marquis of Macaroni, Sir 
Carte Blanche, Baron Deprivyseal, Lord Exchamberlain, the Earl of 
Quarterday, Viscount Memoir, Lord Ego, Lords Squib and Raff, Prince 
Charles de Whiskerberg, and Count Frill,—these be the manner of his 
names. 

No one, me saltem judice, comes near Mr, Thackeray in easy, graphic, 
sportive, thoroughly suggestive invention of fictitious names. ‘The satire 
which underlies them is delicate—not like the coarse and heavy fun which 
labels a farcical and far-fetched nickname under each. Such names as 


Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Mr. Hornblower, &c., it has been observed, 


suggest the characteristics of thé persons represented, without falling into 
— error of writing ‘ This is a fool,” “ This is a liar,” under the principal 
ures, 

‘Seaey reader of “ Vanity Fair” will remember by name Miss Swartz, 
the rich woolly-haired mulatto from St. Kitts; Lady Barbara Fitzurse, 
the Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress; Mrs. Rougemont, the sexage- 
narian actress; Lady Belgravia Green Parker, who married the fashion- 
able John Pimlico; Sir Lapin Warren, whose lady was about to present 
him with a thirteenth blessing; Lord Binkie and Mrs. Colonel Hag- 
gistoun; Goldmore, the East India Director, and Dipley, in the tallow 
trade ; Lady Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’s daughter ; the Rev. 
Silas Hornblower, who was tattooed in the South Sea Islands; the Rev. 
Saunders MacNitre, the Scotch divine; Doctor Swishtail, of Sugar-cane 
Lodge; Mr. Pestler the medical man, and Mr. Linton his young as- 
sistant, and Dr. Squills ; Messrs, Mango, Plantain, and Co.; the Earl of 
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Castlemouldy; Mr. Binny, the mild and genteel curate of a district 
chapel; homely Miss Grits; George MacTurk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest 
son; toadying Tom Eaves; M. de Truffigny, of the Périgord family ; 
Lady Grizzel Macbeth, daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry; the Countess 
of Fitz- Willis, of the Kingstreet family ; the Earl of Portansherry, some- 
time favourite of the Prince Regent; the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, 
and the Duce de la Gruyére, and the Marquis of Cheshire ; the Countess 
of Slingstone, and Lady F. Macadam; Sir Horace Fogey, and Mr. 
Wagg, the celebrated wit; the Rev. Felix Rabbits, a country curate with 
thirteen daughters; Messrs. Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, solicitors, of 
Thavies’ Inn; old Methuselah, off for the Continent, with his young 
wife, whose parasol and books are held by Captain Papillon of the 
Guards ; among their fellow-tourists being young May, with /is wife, 
Mrs. Winter that was, who had been at school with May’s grandmother. 

In the “ Book of Snobs” we have Tom Sniffle, who goes as Curate for 
Mr. Fuddlestone (Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s brother), and is taken up 
by Lord Brandyball’s family, not forgetting Lady Fanny Toffy, and her 


brother, Lord Alicompagne; General Podager, a gouty subject ; Jack . 


Tufthunt, a diner-out; old Livermore, old Soy, old Chuttney, East India 
Directors ; stingy Lady MacScrew; old Hunks, the miser; Jack Pud- 
dington, Sir John Carver, and Colonel Cramley, bons vivants all; 
young Aldermanbury, the tallow-merchant, and little Tom Tapeworm, 
the lawyer and clerk ; Nathan Houndsditch, of the Hebrew persuasion ; 
Jack Deuceace and Bob Greengoose, at Baden; Mrs. Quod, the attor- 
ney’s wife; Mr. Spout, the member for Jawborough; Mrs. Raff and 
Mrs. Diddler, Captain Legg and Lord Levant, Major Macer and Mr. 
Muff; the Hawbucks, a county family, of Mangelwurzelshire; Mrs. 
Harley Baker, and her sister Miss Welbeck ; Sir Cockle Byles, of the 
Bengal service; the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe and Lady Croesus; Mrs. 
Broadcloth and Mrs. Seedy; Joe Millerson, the Club joker, with Messrs. 
Spavin and Cockspur, Wiggle and his inseparable Waggle, and other 
Club worthies by the score. In ‘Cox’s Diary,” we have my Lord Dun- 
boozle, and his seven sons, the Honourable Messrs. Trumper; Lad 
Blanche Bluenose, a fashionable novelist; Sir Charles Codshead, from 
the City; Mr. Tagrag; the Duchess of Zero, her son the Marquis of 
Fitzurse, and the Ladies North Pole, her daughters ; Lord Claude Lolly- 
pop; Lady de Sudley, who gets up the Washerwomans’ Orphans’ Home, 
with the Rev. Sidney Slopper for chaplain, and Doctor Leitch for physi- 
cian. In “ Sketches and ‘Travels in London,” we have Mr. Plodder, at 
the Club, threading among the coffee-room tables and taking note of 
every man’s dinner; old General Hawkshaw, who makes that constant 
noise at the Club, sneezing, coughing, and blowing his nose; Colonel 
Padmore with Mrs. Catherine Highflyer in Rotten-row; Lady Hustleby’s 
rout and Mrs. Packington’s soirée; Mrs. Mainchance, who seeks out 
suitable partners for her children; and Master Swilby, who drinks nine 
glasses of negus at a Christmas party. 

In “ Character Sketches,” again, Mr. Thackeray gives us Lord Pimlico’s 
son, the Hon. Frederick Flummery, who married Lady Fanny Foxy, 
daughter of Pitt Castlereagh, second Earl of Reynard, Kilbrush Castle, 
county Kildare,—Lady Fanny having just been jilted by Prince Scoron- 
concolo, the horrid man who had married Miss Solomonson with a plum. 
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The Marchesina Degli Spinachi, too, with her lover, the Duca Di Gam- 
moni; and Princess Kalbsbraten with hers, Count Bouterbrod ; and Miss 
Stump, who attends ladies’ schools with large chalk heads from Le Brun 
or the Cartoons; and Rubbery, who instructs young gentlemen’s esta- 
blishments in pencil ; and Sepio, of the Water Colour Society, who paints 
before eight pupils daily, at a guinea an hour, keeping his own drawings 
for himself. 

Lord Dundoodle figures in the “ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon,” and Sir 
Lawler Gawler, and the Marquis of Ballyragget, and Mynheer van 
Guldensack, and Herr von Potzdorff, and Madame de Liliengarten, and 
Miss Fanny Codlings, and Miss Biddy Toole. In “A Legend of the 
Rhine” wé have a personal hit in the canon Schidnischmidt, ‘* who was 
making a joke, as usual, on the bishop.” In “ Rebecca and Rowena” we 
have sore-footed Hugo de Bunyon, and sneering Roger de Backbite, and 
fawning Peter de Toadhole, and Molyneux, Bishop of Bullocksmithy. In 
“ A Little Dinner at Timmins’s” Mrs. Rowdy’s foot comes down smash- 
ingly on Lord Cornbury’s boot tip at the Polish Ball; General Gulpin 
eats a good deal, and is very stupid; ditto, Lord Castlenoodle; while the 
miscellaneous company includes Mrs. Hugh Slasher, and Funnyman, the 
great wit, and Mrs. Butt, upon whom he practises, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Secondchop from Brobdingnag-gardens beside the Park. The same story 
makes us acquainted with the names at least of my Lord Hauncher, 
gourmand ; and that parsimonious section of the Megatherium Club re- 
presented by Mr. Parings, Colonel Close, and the Screw party generally. 
The Fitz-Boodle Papers rejoice in Lady Emily Tufthunt (née Skin- 
flinter), and the Countess Dawdley, and Mrs, Colonel Grogwater, and 
mustachioed Lord Tufto, and hirsute George Beardmore, and Wolsey 
Sackville, whose father was Lord Chancellor, and the Hon. George Gor- 
mand Gobbleton, of African Chambers, Pall-Mall, and Sir Augustus 
Carver Cramley Cramley, of the Amphytrionic Council Office, Swallow- 
street, and Sir George Catacomb, M.D., and his son Graves Catacomb, 
and the Rev. Lemuel Whey, a tea-party man and flute-player; and 
Clinker the ironmonger, and Trestle the undertaker, and Linsey Woolsey 
the tailor, and Eglantine the perfumer, and Morgiana Crump, prima 
donna assoluta at the T.R. Sadler’s Wells. 

Old Parr-street, and Beaunash-street, are they not familiar to us in 
the “ Adventures of Philip”? And Lady Braglands, and Mrs. Netley, 
and Lady Trapboys, and Lady Qualmley, and Mr. Tufton Hunt. 

Nor be forgotten, in “The Newcomes,” Mr. Honeyman the popular 
preacher, Professor Quartz and Baron Hammerstein; Mr. Huff, the poli- 
tical economist ; Miss Pinnifer, the young novelist ; Mrs. Bugsby, the 
lodging-house-keeper ; Lord Cheddar, whose. son Henry Churningham 
married Miss Rennet; Viscount Rooster, the Earl of Dorking’s eldest 
son, of Castle Chanticlere ; Serjeant Rowland, and Mr. Oliver, Q.C., 
and Justice C. Sawyer. 

Mr. Thackeray’s exceptional success in naming his characters was 
signally recognised the other day, in the Saturday Review's notice of a 
less felicitous novelist. The names of Blite and Mushroom, of Mr. 
Vaultup, a hunting clergyman, and of another clergyman, called Fore- 
siter, whose name is presumed to indicate a modern Prometheus,—such 
are the patronymics current in Mrs. Bernal Osborne’s last fiction, “ Not 
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Quite the Thing.” Fully admitting a novelist’s perfect right to give de- 
scriptive names, if he pleases, to the offspring of his brain,—an easy way, 
indeed, of affording one’s readers a peep behind the scenes before the 
curtain rises,—the reviewer yet objects, with emphasis and discretion, to 
this practice, that, like the lavish use of adjectives, it is apt to become a 
convenient screen for mere indolence, or for want of dramatic power. 
The objection is qualified by a recognition of the “deal of humour” 
often suggested by these descriptive names, in the hands of a “ real 
master of language, such as Thackeray”—now and then a spark of 
genius glittering around them, which adds zest and piquancy to the 
author’s conception.* 


UP IN JUTLAND. 


I cannot say that Jutland, in which debatable land I have been re- 
siding during the last six weeks, offers many attractions which might in- 
duce the traveller to select it as his permanent abode. Up to the present 
year it has been more or less a ¢erra incognita, and the little we know 
about it has been principally derived from German authors, who, for very 
plain reasons, have done their utmost to decry Jutland and the Jutes. 
The latter I have certainly found better than their reputation, and the 
Eastern Jutes, who, by intermarriage and repeated intercourse with the 
island Danes, have become almost identified with the latter, are certainly 
most deserving people. In former days the Jutes were the subject of 
constant mockery on the part of the Danes and Norwegians, who abused 
them as stupid, lazy, and false. A celebrated humorous writer, John 
Herman Wessel, did much to produce this feeling by beginning many of 
his poems with the words, “ There was once on a time a Jute”—dear 
reader, do not laugh, for in the sight of God we are all Jutes, &. But 
since the Danes have lost Norway, and Schleswig-Holstein has stood in 
constant peril, they have modified their opinion, and consider no nation 
equal to the Jutes—themselves, of course, excepted. The Schleswiger, 
however, says, even at the present day, “God protect us from ever be- 
coming Jutes.’” He hates and despises his immediate neighbour, even 
more than his real foe, this island Dane. This may be easily accounted 
for, however, by the efforts the Danish government has made to convert 
Schleswig into Southern Jutland. 

So long as the picturesque little town of Kolding has existed, it never 
contained such a quaint military medley in its narrow, crooked, dirty 


* “Tn nine cases out of ten, however, it is both safer and more artistic to be 
content with simply unmeaning names. A writer of conscious power will allow 
his readers to form their own conclusions as to the nature of the conceptions which 
it has been his object to put forward; he will trust his characters to speak for 
themselves; and if any subtle indication of their peculiarities is allowed to escape 
in the names bestowed upon them, it will be of a nature to remind us suggestively 
of what we once enjoyed—a clue by which to gather up many threads now lost, 
= than an obvious anticipation of what is to come.”—Sat, Rev., No. 422, p. 
47 
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streets, as just at present. All the principal European races—Romanic, ° 


Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Magyar—were fully represented here, and such 
a Babel of the most varied sounds stunned the ear, that it would have 
required the linguistic talents of a Mazzofanti to understand one-half 
of it. 

The Austrian army, in its curious composition, is still exactly the same 
as it is so splendidly depicted by Schiller in his “* Wallensteins Lager;” 
and chance—if not a calculated intention—decreed that the regiments 
which fought up here in the north for the honour or dishonour of the 
Austrian eagle, were composed of the sons of the most varied nation- 
alities in the great empire. These tall, graceful men, with their expres- 
sive features, finely formed nose, large sparkling eyes, and moustaches 
and beard trimmed with a certain degree of coquetry, are generally 
natives of la bella Venezia. They do not seem very jolly here, and the 
icy north-east wind, which blows with unrestrained force across the Jut- 
land heath, and lashes the snow, strongly impregnated with hail, into 
their congealed faces, is most disagreeable to them. Shivering with 
cold, they cower together at the most protected street corner, their 
usually so eloquent tongues are silent, and not a sound can be heard of 
that frequently melodious singing which is characteristic of the Italian 
troops. Only a half loud or savage corpo di bacco or maledetto bursts 
from their ranks every now and then. ‘The coarse fare here, consisting 
of bacon, salt pork, black coarse bread, and spirits, does not suit them, 
and they sadiy miss their vino nostrale. 

Another Austrian battalion marches into the town with band playing. 
The men are not nearly so well built, and their faces are not so intelli- 
gent, but, to make up for this, they are stronger and stouter, appear far 
more habituated to fatigues of every description, and evidently care less 
for the wretched cold weather than the Italians do. They are Poles of 
the Martini regiment, sons of the Gallician plains. From childhood they 
have never known what pampering is, and in their whole life they never 
enjoyed such food—strengthening food—as in this campaign. And then 
the strong unadulterated spirits, which the Berlin contractor supplies of 
the best quality, are a rare treat for them, and with this beloved nectar 
they easily forget all the hardships of the winter campaign. When the 
Polish private has spirits, he is perfectly contented, asks for nothing 
more, throws himself patiently down in the snow and mud to sleep, and 
follows his officers, if the latter go ahead bravely, undauntedly, into the 
most violent fire of the enemy. 

Braying bugles, snorting horses, rattling sabres—in a word, the inde- 
scribable noise of cavalry on the march—soon diverts our attention from 
the Polish infantry, who have greedily swallowed their ration of spirits, 
and comfortably lain down in the snow for a lengthened rest. Several 
squadrons of Hungarian hussars are coming towards us in their long white 
cloaks, whose dirty grey colour, however, speaks eloquently about nights 
spent in the bivouac. The small long-maned horses, with their delicate 
heads, are, like their riders here, children of the Hungarian pusztas. 
Horse and rider seem not only to be from the same region, but to have 
grown up together, for the hussar sits so firmly in his saddle, and does 
not move even when his sharp spear causes the horse to make the wildest 
bounds, which send the mud flying around. Like two long gimlets, the 
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sharply-twisted moustache, blackened with boot-blacking, stands out on 
both sides of the brown faces of the hussars, who seem to rival each other 
in having the longest moustache. They are merry, somewhat arrogant 
fellows, who look down with supreme contempt on everybody who does 
not belong to the Hungarian race, or wear long clattering spurs on their 
ezischmas. Very strict discipline is required to keep these Hungarians 
in order, and lately a court-martial was obliged to condemn to death a 

oung, very good-looking non-commissioned officer, who had distinguished 

imself in recent actions. His crime consisted in firing a pistol at a 
Schleswig peasant who refused to hand over his watch to him. 

Far pleasanter are the merry chasseurs, with their turned-up Swedish 
hats, for whose huge black pat green plume many a Schleswig- Holstein 
cock has been forced to give his tail-feathers. They are short, compact, 
muscular fellows, with broad shoulders and huge legs. Invincible jollit 
resides among them, and, when the weather and roads are not too bad, 
they will march anywhere with an echoing song. ‘Their “ jédling,” too, 
is Best rate, and their choruses, which many a theatrical directer might 
envy, are fresh and hearty. They are true Styrians, sons of the fresh 
green Styrian Alps. Many ex-chamois hunters and senners may be 
found in these chasseur battalions, which have hitherto been to the fore 


- in all the actions, and ever fought with unsurpassable bravery, so that old 


Wrangel, as a special distinction, selected a Styrian chasseur company for 
his head-quarters’ guard. 

Two other German regiments now march up, and it is easy to see that 
these soldiers possess a certain justifiable pride. It is the black and yellow 
brigade, so called because one regiment, “the King of the Belgians,” re- 
eruited in Styria, has yellow facings, the other, “the Grand-Duke of 
Hesse,” composed of sturdy Upper Austrians, black facings ; and thus 
they display the Austrian colours when together. This black and yellow 
brigade distinguished itself greatly in 1859 at Magenta and Solferino, 
and the same was the case in the present campaign at Oberselk and 
Veile. 

An Austrian cavalry regiment, now marching into Kolding, at once 
attracts our attention, from the fact that, exactly opposite to the long- 
bearded hussars, not a man, officer or private, has a sign of a moustache 
on his face. This, like the great golden medal of bravery, weighing 
sixty ducats, which so brilliantly decorates the standard of the first 
squadron, is a glorious historic reminiscence, dating from the battle of 
Oudenarde in the French revolutionary wars of 1792. An old celebrated 
cuirassier regiment was on that day repulsed by the French revolu- 
tionary bands, and the battle appeared lost for the Austrians, when the 
colonel of a dragoon regiment asked permission to charge with his newly- 
raised squadrons. The regiment was entirely composed of young beard- 
less Walloons, who had very recently enlisted. * What will you do with 
your beardless boys?” the general, who was the proprietor of the 
cuirassier regiment just repulsed, angrily asked ; but, on the colonel re- 
newing his request, gave permission for him to attack. And these beard- 
less Walloons, who had heard the general’s contemptuous remark, charged 
with such impetuosity that they broke the enemy’s cavalry, and mate- 
rially aided in the victory. In recollection of this exploit, no soldier in 
the regiment wears a beard. It is true that Walloons no longer serve in 
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the Prince Windischgriitz dragoon regiment, but sturdy Czechs, true 
sons of the mythical Queen Libressa. They are not particularly good- 
looking, but, to make up for that, are good and trustworthy soldiers. 

Some other infantry companies, who are covered with mud from head 
to foot, and whose whole appearance shows that they have just performed 
a most fatiguing march along bottomless roads, are composed of tall, 
remarkably slim fellows, with a peculiarly wild expression of countenance. 
They are Serbs from the Lower Danube, who at home live in a constant 
state of feud with their neighbours the Turks, while now they are 
obliged by the emperor’s order to fight with the Danes, of whose existence 
they previously had not the remotest idea. ‘ 

We see that Austria has sent a very motley army to Jutland, and 
among the twenty thousand men all the nationalities inhabiting the vast 
empire are represented. But it is not alone Austrian troops of all arms 
who give the town of Kolding the appearance of a large animated camp, 
for Prussian troops also help to heighten the diversity of the picture. 
The peculiarly sharp sound of the Prussian drums, combined with the 
shrill, piercing mails of the fifes, which together play the truly mili- 
.tary Prussian march, may be heard a long distance off, and, ere long, the 
regular firm step of the Austrian infantry also becomes audible. It is 
a battalion of the Grenadiers of the Guard, sent here direct from Kénigs- 
berg. They are very tall, slim East Prussians, nearly all with light hair, 
blue eyes, and fresh ruddy cheeks, to whom the shining pickelhauts with 
the Prussian eagle imparts a martial appearance, forming a contrast with 
their very youthful and mostly beardless faces. Of all the troops sta- 
tioned in Jutland these East Prussians feel most at home, as the cold, 
rough sea breeze, and the heavy coarse food, are familiar to them from 
their childhood. 

Another Prussian regiment of Guards, whose soldiers are not so broad- 
shouldered as the East Prussians, but, on the other hand, appear to be 
more active and quick, while their eyes and hair, as a rule, are darker, is 
composed exclusively of Rhinelanders, from the Moselle and the French 
frontier, and were formerly quartered in Coblentz. These Rhinelanders 
cannot become thoroughly acclimatised in Jutland, for neither the climate 
nor the food agrees with them, and hence they have sent a dispropor- 
tionate number of sick into the hospital. And this is a pity, for they 
are good, active soldiers, who always prove themselves as fond of fighting 
as they are of singing and toping. 

Braying trumpets, which are blowing the “ Hohenfriedberg March,” 
announce two Prussian cavalry regiments, with polished helmets, back 
and front plates, and mounted on fine horses. The Brandenburg cuirassier 
regiment “ Emperor Nicholas” marches in, followed by the third hussar 
— “ Ziethen,” still dressed in the scarlet dolmans and _pelisses 
and fur caps with red colpacs, in which they acquired immortal renown 
in the Seven Years’ War, when led by old Ziethen, the father of the 
Prussian cavalry. In those days the Prussian and Hungarian hussars 
met in many a sanguinary fight; now they are fighting together for the 
same object, but a certain rivalry exists between them, so that the 
privates, who besides could hardly understand one another, rarely asso- 
ciate. Asa general rule, however, the cameraderie between the Aus- 
trians and Prussians is satisfactory, and the white armlets, which they 
wear as a distinguishing mark, are more than a mere external badge. 
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Endless trains of heavy Prussian siege guns, some of them only drawn 
with difficulty by eight or ten powerful horses along the bad roads, roll 
past with such a thundering noise that the windows of the houses rattle. 
There is a certain amount of confidence and certainty in the demeanour 
of these gunners, and they seemed to feel that their famous rifled artil- 
lery has hitherto caused the Danes to feel the most respect throughout 
the war. All the Prussian provinces have sent their sons to form this 
artillery, and the broad, Low German of the Pomeranian is heard by the 
side of the Suabian of the Hohenzoller, and the hard Westphalian by 
the side of the soft singing Silesian. 

But not only soldiers in all possible uniforms, and from the most dif- 
ferent parts of Room, have gathered together in Kolding: the numerous 

risoners daily brought in do their share in making the scenes which 
incessantly follow each other here still more diversified. Escorted by 
Prussian hussars, with their sharp lances from which the pennon floats 
so gaily in the breeze, a transport of some hundred Danish prisoners 
arrives slowly from the north. Among them may be found the most 
varying types of humanity and expression of faces. At the head walks 
a party of island Danes, principally from the island of Iceland, that 
nucleus of the Danish state. They are fine tall fellows with remarkably 
white complexions, and frequently with bright red hair. They look 
around them defiantly, almost furiously, and we can see plainly with 
each how greatly his pride is humiliated at being compelled to march 
through Kolding an unarmed prisoner. Of these captured Danes 
many are slightly wounded, a sign that they did not yield without re- 
sistance to the harsh yoke of German imprisonment. The true island 
Dane has ever lived on the most hostile terms with the German, and 
centuries ago, in the time of the Hanseatic League, the Danes waged 
sanguinary wars with the German residents on the Baltic littoral. 

Behind these Danes, who are still defiant even in captivity, walk two 
remarkably tall, handsome young men, with light curly hair, who, in 
spite of their shabby, ragged uniform of Danish riflemen, evidently belong 
to the upper classes. The language, too, in which they converse toge- 
ther is not Danish. They are two young Norwegiap students from 
Trondhjem, who, through sympathy for the Danes and a thirst for ex- 
citement, joined the Danish army as volunteers on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Their military career has not lasted long, and instead of fighting 
bravely in the field, they will probably pine for a long while in the case- 
mates of the Prussian fortresses, to which the prisoners are being taken. 
It is not surprising that these good-looking, sturdy Norwegians should 
now appear very savage. 

On the other hand, how carelessly, dully, and stupidly does the great 
band of Jutish prisoners stalk along behind. It is not disagreeable to 
them to be captured, for any remarkable fanaticism for this war cannot 
be found among the Jutish soldiers. They are broad-shouldered, sturdy 
fellows, with plump faces, that look exactly as if they were cut out of 
wood. Strange to say, these Jutlanders, as a rule, have dark eyes and 
hair, which distinguishes them even externally from the light-com- 
plexioned Danes. 

Among these Jutish prisoners, who are very badly set up from a mili- 
tary point of view, there are many elderly and married men. I witnessed 


in Kolding a truly touching scene of recognition. From a small cottage 
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rushed a young, very poorly clad, woman, with an infant on her arm, to 
which she seemed to have just been giving the breast, while another 
child, about four years of age, clung to her skirt, and with a loud ery of 
delight threw herself on the neck of a prisoner. It was his wife, who 
had hitherto been in mortal anxiety lest her husband, the supporter of 
the family, might have been killed or severely wounded. She now saw 
him again alive, and though he was a prisoner, she knew that this would 
protect him from the enemy’s bullets. Hand in hand the wife walked a 
long distance with her husband, who had taken the babe from her and 
kissed it with truly paternal looks. How often in the casemates of 
Magdeburg will his thoughts dwell on the wife and children whom he 
left in misery at Kolding ! 

On the other hand, how cheerful and merry the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
appear who close the procession! ‘They purposely allowed themselves to 
be captured, in order in this way to escape the detested service into 
which they had been forced. In order to annoy their ex-Danish com- 
rades, who have always treated them with contempt and harshness, they 
are now singing at the full pitch of their lungs their “ Schleswig-Holstein, 
sea-encircled.” 

“JT say, that does not suit you, Mr. Sergeant? Do you remember 
ever denouncing me at Viborg, and getting me eight days’ close arrest, 
because I merely whistled the tune of Schleswig-Holstein ?”’ a captured 
Holstein dragoon maliciously asked his ex-sergeant, who was also a pri- 
soner, and a thorough Dane with a peculiarly severe countenance. ‘The 
Holstein prisoners have every reason to be satisfied with their captivity ; 
they are discharged at Flensburg, and at liberty to return to their families 
without further service. Many of them would willingly enter a new 
Schleswig-Holstein army ; but the organisation of such an army will not 
take place in a hurry. 

The nuns of the various Catholic communities offer a peculiar appear- 
ance among the motley bands of soldiers who fill the narrow streets and 
not particularly fine squares of Kolding by day and night. They are 
Sisters of Mercy from Aix-la-Chapelle, Miinster, Cologne, Mayence, 
Breslau, Prague, and other places, who hastened to the seat of war, in 
order, with truly Christian charity, to undertake the office of nurses in 
the numerous military hospitals. But the Protestant communities are 
not behind the Catholic, and the deaconesses from Berlin, Dresden, and 
other places, rival the Catholic Sisters in good works. The efforts of 
all these nuns and sisters, who have been joined by other noble women 
from Altona and Kiel, are most meritorious, and hundreds of sick or 
wounded Austrian and Prussian soldiers owe to them already the restora- 
tion of their health or assuagement of their sufferings. But they are in 
return highly honoured by the whole army. Even the wildest Hungarian 
hussar salutes the Sister of Mercy with, if possible, greater respect than 
his colonel, and the most frivolous, chaffing, Berlin grenadier checks his 
tongue so soon as a deaconess comes in his vicinity. 

In a visit I paid to the Kolding hospital, I was enabled to take a 
closer look at these Sisters of Merey. They wore high black woollen 
dresses, with long wide sleeves, a hood of the same colour with a white 
wimple, which enclosed the face and concealed the hair. Others wore 
black woollen dresses, white aprons, and nuns’ hoods. Out of these, 
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youthful faces often peered with melancholy eyes, but others were healthy 
and pleasant, and I could hardly understand how they had undertaken 
these heavy duties. Others, again, displayed the furrows of grief, which 
evidenced a sad story. 

That is Sister Anne,”’ one of the young assistant-surgeons said to me; 
“ she has undergone heavy trials.” 

She carried bandages and lint in her hand, and walked up to the bed 
of a Dane to dress his wound. My curiosity was aroused, for the nurse 
was not more than seven-and-twenty years of age. 

“ This young lady,” the surgeon answered my question, “ was married 
very young to Lieutenant von E . Youth, inexperience, and perhaps 
a natural levity, induced her, half in child play, to show a predilection for 
the attentions of other men. Ere long, report pointed to one of her ad- 
mirers as the favoured one: the young husband was twitted: good- 
natured friends, instead of earnestly reminding him of his duties, aroused 
his feelings of honour: he challenged his fancied rival, and was shot by 
the latter in a duel. Over her husband’s corpse the afflicted wife came to 
her senses, and confessed to her friends that her sole object had been to 
teaze her husband, who was always jealous of her: but there had not been 
the slightest deviation from her daty. When she had settled her affairs 
she went into a hospital, to be trained for a nurse, and henceforth dedicate 
her life, which had seemed so promising, to human misery. Ten years 
have elapsed since the awful catastrophe, during which she has performed 
her heavy duties with indefatigable zeal, not only at home but in the 
Syrian hospitals, and she now appears in Jutland as a consoling angel to 
the wounded, in the hope of expiating the levity of her youth.” 

On looking at the sisters, after hearing this story, I fancied that each of 
them must have her little romance, but the surgeon contradicted it. He 
pointed out to me two young countesses, who had devoted themselves to 
their heavy duties through a noble impulse, perhaps, too, through reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The surgeon spoke most warmly about the labours and 
attention of Countess Stolberg, Mother Superior of Bethany. : 

All the hospitals of Jutland are under the superintendence of Herr von 
Alvensleben-Redeken, the head of the Hospital of St. John, in Nitbel. 
This gentleman has offered the wounded his assistance on several occa- 
sions on the battle-field. He and his assistants went about in the shower 
of bullets as calmly and quietly as if they were invulnerable. Officers and 
men justly call him “ the guardian angel of the battle-field.” 

Great praise is also bestowed on the Genevese surgeons, whom the 
** International Society for the Relief of the Wounded” has sent to the 
front. Dr. Appica is said to be a very clever surgeon, and to have a light, 
steady hand: on April 2nd he remained within the line of outposts during 
the cannonade. Geneva has also sent surgeons to the Danes, but [ have 
heard nothing about them. / 

Throughout the Duchies the hospitals are capitally managed, and great 
delight was caused when the oyster edict was issued, as that light, digestible 
food is very acceptable to patients. The director of the Husuen oyster- 
bed had refused, I should remark, to obey orders from head-quarters to 
send oysters there, alleging that he was under contract to supply them all 
to the King of Denmark. Field-Marshal Wrangel, however, decided that 
the director must at once send the oysters, not to Copenhagen, but to 
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Flensburg. Since then oysters have arrived in bushels, and are regularly 
transmitted to the various hospitals. A Berlin cutler forwarded to 
Wrangel several dozens of oyster-knives, a weapon hitherto unknown 
in Schleswig, where the oyster, as a native, is swallowed with less 
ceremony. 

Apart from the strange military life and turmoil, Kolding, and, indeed, 
the whole of Jutland, is an uncommonly disagreeable place of abode. The 
town was so full of troops that a small bedroom was considered first-rate 
quarters, and its occupant is no little envied. At the same time the 
weather during my stay was execrable, and rain, snow, and tempest 
formed the terrible basis for the actual sufferings of the field. The poor 
soldiers, who frequently did not get under cover of a roof fora week, and 
were helplessly exposed to the weather, suffered severely, and, in truth, 
they required all their courage to keep in good temper and ready for 
action. 

What naturally helped to render a stay in Kolding more disagreeable 
to the German troops was the hostile temper of the inhabitants. In 1849 
these people were distinguished by their fanatical hatred of the Germans, 
and in the action in May even fired from their houses on the advancing 
Schleswig-Holstein troops, for which they were severely punished, and 
this temper appears to have grown worse since. Whenever they could, 
all the inhabitants, old and young, openly evinced their dislike of the 
Germans, and the females were the most energetic, as is generally the 
case, They tried to annoy their unwelcome guests in every possible way, 
and often had recourse to really comical measures. Thus one woman was 
convicted of having with great difficulty caught sixteen live rats and mice, 
and at night secretly let them loose in the room of the Prussian officer 
quartered on her. Others strewed cut-up horsehair in the beds of the 
soldiers, and played similar annoying tricks. A grocer, who watered the 
tobacco he sold the troops, and indulged in various other freaks, had his 
shop destroyed by the infuriated Prussian grenadiers. 

Another universal plague, not alone in Kolding, but through the whole 
of Jutland, is the great uncleanliness of the people, both in their persons, 
which produces contagious cutaneous diseases, and in their houses. So 
soon as you have crossed the Koldingan, you at once noticed in the pre- 
valent filth that you are no longer in the Duchies, and a Dettmarsch 
— keeps his cowhouse cleaner than many Jutes their dwelling-rooms. 

ven among the middle classes of Kolding, Veile, Aarheurs, and other 
Jutland towns, the uncleanliness is extremely great. At the same time, 
education does not appear so widely diffused in Jutland as it is in 
Schleswig- Holstein. 

Hence, then, apart from the military life, a visitor to Jutland obtains 
but slight return for the many unpleasantnesses to which he is exposed, 
and every one is glad to turn his back on Kolding and return to the plea- 
sant towns of the Duchies. 
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MR. GRIMSHAW’S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXXVII. 
RALPH WILTON PREPARES FOR A COUP DE GRACE. 


Mr. Harpzack had one habit in common with Field-Marshal the late 
Duke of Wellington. It was that of answering his letters with the 
greatest promptitude, and expressing his views in the briefest manner 
possible. We have seen something of this in his correspondence with 
Loftus Tippy ; and the reply vouchsafed to his nephew smacked of the 
same peculiarity. 

On the morning after Wilton’s visit to the theatre with his new 
acquaintance, he found a letter on the breakfast-table in his uncle’s hand- 
writing. Eagerly tearing it open, he read as follows: 


“Ralph. Yours to hand. I want no flummery. Bella’s booked ; 
and the sooner you take yourself off to Botany Bay again, the pleasanter 
you'll make it to all parties—in particular for 

“ Your loving uncle, 
* ABRAHAM HARDBACK.” 


“My loving uncle!” he exclaimed. “A good deal of love you've 
shown me! However, it’s no matter. You'll get the worst of it one of 
these days. I’ve put the thing to you civilly, and if you won’t listen 
either to nature or reason, you must take the consequences !” 

These words were hardly uttered, before a visitor was announced. It 
was Spike, who, according to agreement, had come down early to give 
his advice and assistance. 

* Will you take anything ?” 

No! Spike had breakfasted two hours before. 

“ Be good enough, then,” said Wilton, “ to read that precious letter !” 

‘* He deserves no quarter,” observed Spike, returning the epistle. 

“ That’s just what I was thinking,” replied Wilton. ‘ What would 

ou do now ?” 

‘Why, if the case were mine, I should not ask his consent a second 
time.” 

“You mean to say, you would do without it ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Give me your hand! Iwill. But I must get you to help me in the 
matter.” 

‘TI am quite at your service. Command me in any way you please.” 

‘¢ First of all, what about this Mr. Manners, who has some other name, 
I think you said ?” 

“Yes. Properly speaking, Grimshaw. Oh, he’s nobody. I'll soon 

ut him out of court. I know how to deal with him.” 

“Then there is the real prétendant—the one my uncle fancies.” 

“Oh, Loftus Tippy. It may not be so easy, perhaps, to force his 
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hand; but we will circumvent him. By-the-by, 1 got a glance at a 
morning _— at my club before I came out, and saw something in it 
concerning him, Have you the Times here? Ah! Thank youf Let 
me see. London Gazette. Yes, it’s a fact.” 

What is a fact?” 

“ Just listen. ‘ Lord Chamberlain’s Office, April 25. The Queen has 
been pleased to confer the dignity of Knighthood on Loftus Tippy, Esq., 
Lieutenant of her Majesty’s, Royal Pantry Guard.’ I think that will 
settle the question with your uncle, if there had been any doubt about it 
before. But it is no surprise to me. He expected it. In ‘fact, it’s the 
regular thing. These pantrymen always get knighted.” 

“ He lives somewhere in this neighbourhood, does he not ?”’ 

“ Close by. He has chambers in St. James’s-street, but the rooms 
look out on Piccadilly. Have you any fancy to see him, that you may 
recognise him in case of accidentally meeting? He is generally at his 
window ; but I will make sure of that by just stepping in for five minutes 
and showing him to you.” 

Wilton agreed to this proposal, and it was arranged that, after the 
exhibition of his rival, he should wait a few minutes in the Burlington 
Arcade, where Spike would join him. 

They accordingly went out, and while Wilton loitered in Piccadilly, 
Spike crossed over to his late patient’s chambers and rang the bell. It 
was answered by the “ body-servant’’ Thomas. 

“Ts your master at home?” he asked. 

“ Sir Loftus, sir?” replied the servant, making a complete mouthful 
of the knighthood. “ Yes, sir, Sir Loftus is at home—to you, sir. Please 
to step this way !” 

Spike followed the man, who led him through an ante-chamber to the 
breakfast-room, where, throwing open the door as wide as he could, he 
announced the visitor: ‘ Mr. Spike, Sir Loftus!” 

“ Before 1 ask how you are,” said Spike, entering, “let me con- 
gratulate you on your new honours !” 

Tippy looked up from the newspaper he was occupied with—how often 
he had read the Gazette that morning it would be difficult to say—and 
faintly smiling, said: “Ah, thank you! Yes! The Queen has been 
very kind!” Then looking at Spike through his eye-glass, “ Won't 
you sit down?” he added, pointing to a chair, but without offering to 
shake hands. 

‘«‘Honores mutant mores!”’ muttered Spike ; but took no further notice 
- of the newly-made knight’s neglect. 

A very large letter, with an immense red seal, bearing the royal arms, 
was lying on the table. Tippy took it up; and holding it delicately 
between his finger and thumb, waved it gently to and fro, and then 
tossed it negligently to Spike. 

“You may read that, if you like!’ he said. “The seal zs broken. 
Only an official from the Lard Chamberlain to notify the fact. Of 
course, I knew it befaw! The thing was settled by Ministars at the last 
Cabinet Council; indeed, it ought to have been gazetted a week ago, but 
this deuced Confarance has upset everything.” 

“I wonder they allowed that to interfere,” said Spike, dryly, as he 
glanced at, and returned the letter. 
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“Yes, it was strange!” replied Tippy. “I wondar’d at it myself. 
The Queen, too, was a good deal annoyed.” 

“She has got over her annoyance, I hope, by this time,” observed 
Spike. “But come, all’s well that ends well. You must be a good deal 
gratified.” 

“And considerably bawed, I can assure you, my good fellaw. I 
have had no end to lettars already. Affairs of this sort soon get wind.” 

“They do, surprisingly. Just as if one sent round circulars to let 
people know.” 

It was not often that Loftus Tippy blushed, but he turned very red at 
this remark, as if he half suspected that Spike was in his secret. 

The surgeon, however, who was accustomed to deal with deeper folks 
than Tippy, had no difficulty in keeping his countenance, and uncon- 
cernedly went on: 

“‘T suppose,”’ he said, “this event will not delay your intended mar- 
riage 

** More likely to accelarate! The old gentleman is very eagar for the 
match.” 

“ And the lady ?” P 

Loftus Tippy rose, planted himself before the looking-glass, passed his 


hand through his hair, simpered, and walked towards the window witha | 


satisfied air, observing, “Oh, pawdon me—you must excuse me.” 

“Oh, then,” said Spike, following him, and making a signal to 

Wilton, whom he saw in the street, “ you are sure of both parties, are 
ou?” 

me Quite sure of pawpaw,” replied Tippy. “ And for his dawtar”—here 

he smiled again. ‘ Old Mr. Hawdback,” he continued, “has given me 

cawte blaunche, and I mean to make use of it. I shall probawbly go there 

this awfternoon and fix the day. There is nothing to prevent it, you 

know. I am perfectly well now, doctar !” 

“ So well, that I mean this for a non-professional visit. Talking of 
which, I must not neglect my numerous patients. Good morning, Sir 
Loftus.” 

It was the first time Spike had recognised his title, and Tippy accord- 
ingly unbent so far as to offer him two fingers, by way of shaking hands; 
but it was the surgeon’s cue not to see the courtesy, and he scurried off 
as if under the pressure of some life and death affair. 

He found Wilton standing lost in admiration before one of Truefitt’s 
female heads in the Arcade. 

“Tf Prometheus,” he said, “could vivify that damsel, what a catch it 
would be for our friend, Sir Loftus Tippy !” 

“T saw him,” returned Wilton, smiling. ‘“ He seems to have almost 
as much animation as one of these wig-blocks! He does not appear to 
me to be very dangerous per se.” 

“ Nevertheless, he thinks a great deal of himself, I can assure you. 
He treated me quite as if he were a puissance. I could almost have 
imagined myself in the presence of one of the hall-porters at the Treasury, 
or of the editor of the Morning Goose. Not very dangerous, as you say, 
quoad Loftus Tippy, but a something to be’ afraid of as the future son-in- 
law of Mr. Abraham Hardback.” 

“ And how near is he to that blessed consummation ?” 
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“ Nearer than you imagine. He has his own consent, and that of the 
lady’s father, and appears resolved to lose no time in profiting by them.” 

“One thing, however, is wanting: the lady’s consent has yet to be 
given. But, to speak —— as I mentioned before, I am determined 
to steal a march upon this uncle of mine.” 

** Which can only be done by running away with his daughter. Will 
Miss Hardback agree to take that step ?” 

“ When she knows that the alternative is marrying this booby, I think 
I can promise for her.” 

“In that case, no time must be lost. There is only one way. You 
must provide yourself with a special license. They are nearly obsolete at 
the present day, but, under certain circumstances, they are useful. Miss 
Hardback is of age ?” 

** Not so much beyond it as to mind my admitting that fact. Yes, she 
is of age.” + 

“ Very well, then. You proposed going into the City! The com- 
mercial quarter, I suppose; so we can drop in en route at Doctors’ 
Commons, and I will introduce you to a proctor, a friend of mine; he 
will soon settle the matter—if you are disposed to pay the extra fee.” 

“ Anything he pleases.” 

With this they returned to Piccadilly, hailed a Hansom directly under 
the nose of Loftus Tippy, who was still exhibiting himself at his window, 
in the full belief that he occupied the attention of all the world, and 
bowled off to the marriage-mart, leaving him planté la. 

How Wilton afterwards sped will presently appear. 


XXXVIII. 
MADAME GIROUETTE’S THE DANSANT. 


Havine secured her principal guest for the evening named, Madame 
Girouette held a council with her unwilling daughter about the rest of 
the invitations. 

“As Mr. Manners,” she said, “ belongs to the most distingué of the 
aristocracy, I shall invite no one to my party who is in the least objec- 
tionable.” 

“ How do you mean, mamma ?” asked Elise, forced to put on some 
show of being interested in the subject. 

“IT mean that I must exercise great care in the principle of selection.” 

“JT don’t think, mamma, that there is much choice amongst your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

** Nonsense, Elise ; you know nothing about it. There is a great deal 
of difference between certain persons and certain persons. My acquaint- 
ance consist, it is true, chiefly of members of the mercantile community, 
but there are grades in every society, and that which I move in is not 
without them.” 

“ What distinction do you make, mamma?” 

“Some trades are much more aristocratic than others. I could not 
have people who keep open shops, you know. ‘That is quite out of the 
question. Nor advertisers—fhat is to say, those who placard. I shall 
confine myself in this instance to friends who do not live at their places 
of business.” 
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“« What a pity, mamma, that we have no country-house—at Barnes, or 
Fulham, or Acton, or somewhere there!” 

“Tt shall not be a subject of regret very long, Elise. I have already 
looked at several villas, and, before the summer is over, I mean to make 
your father buy a place. We can afford it, that’s one comfort.” 

‘“ But in the mean time, mamma, this party is to be given here!” 

“Here! Of course it must. Where else, I should like to know ?” 

“But ours is a shop, like other people’s.” 

“T don’t know whether it is stupidity or innocence, but you talk very 
like a fool, Elise.” 

“In what way, mamma ?” 

‘Calling our place a shop.” 

* But isn’t it one ?” 

‘Not in the ordinary acceptation of the term. I have nothing to do 
with your father’s pursuits. He receives in his establishment, because it 
is one of the necessities of being a court functionary ; but here, in my 
apartments, with a private door and private staircase, we naturally live in 
a private house.” 

“That is the reason, then, why the salons pour la coupe, which I 
confess I don’t think very aristocratic, are all on the ground-floor.” 

“Dolt! To be sure it is. But I won’t be annoyed by being so near 
to them as I am much longer, so hold your tongue, and help me to make 
out the list.” 


“ I’m sure I don’t want to talk about anything of the sort. I hold it 
all in too much contempt.” 

Elise’s pride was one of the great sources of Madame Girouette’s 
admiration for her daughter, but there were moments when it was incon- 
veniently displayed, and this was one of them; so to avoid discussing 
the shop-question any further, she plunged into the midst of her “black 
sentence of proscription.” 

Like the victims of the Roman triumvirate, the oldest friends of Madame 
Girouette fell first. In her desire to be select, she nearly lopped away 
all her acquaintance, till revision became as necessary as excision, if she 
meant to have any party at all. At last, however, she contrived to make 
up a list of some thirty of the cream of her cream, and having invited 
these “to meet Mr. Manners” (as if he had been Garibaldi, or some other 
glorious lion), she busied herself with the preparations befitting so august 
an occasion. Though she had smothered the shop in her discussion with 
her daughter, Madame Girouette felt that it was still there, and must 
somehow be got rid of. Her cards bore the address in the street that 
gave her a private door, but close to it, and doubling round the corner, 
in proximity too near to leave a doubt as to what house it belonged to, 
was the large window garnished with the busts of heroes and princesses, 
with their hair arranged as only heroes and princesses are supposed to 
wear it. This tonsorial beacon must be quenched, and that no evidence 
of it might appear on the day of the party, Madame Girouette compelled 
her husband to insert an advertisement in the Morning Goose, to say 
that, “‘in consequence of alterations,” the establishment of the Court 
Perruquier would be closed from Thursday, the 21st of April, to Monday, 
the 25th, when business would be resumed as usual, with the additional 
saving clause that Monsieur Girouette would, in the mean time, wait 
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upon his patrons and private families. Not only was the obnoxious 
exterior disposed of by this means—the name and calling of the shop’s 
occupant being painted out, a preliminary to the “alterations,” in the 
eyes of the outer world—but the space acquired, when the interior was 
purged of counters, shelves, wig-blocks, and erystal scent-vases, became 
highly serviceable for the purposes of the party. 

After mature reflection, Madame Girouette decided that the supper— 
though she only called her entertainment a thé dansant—should be given 
in the large front shop, the salons pour la coupe converted into refresh- 
ment-rooms, and her swite—as she called the first floor—be given up to 
dancing. She had for some time past betrayed a strong tendency towards 
house ornamentation, and for this purpose—at some cost to her husband 
—had engaged the services of an eminent artist, one of whose chief 
characteristics was that popular one called “ regardlessness of expense.” 
For Mr. Scattergold she now sent, and commissioned him to convert her 
abode into “a fairy palace,” a trick of transmogrification which he faith- 
fully promised, and, in the opinion of Madame Girouette, who possessed 
an intimate knowledge of what fairy palaces resemble, as faithfully per- 
formed. That he might have an even surface to work upon, he lined the 
interior of the shop very simply throughout, and then proceeded to colour 
and gild it, till the walls rivalled the empyrean and all its stars above, 
and dimmed the glories of the Alhambra around. ‘The floor of the 
apartment was covered with “ kamptulicon,” of an excessively recherché 
pattern, which Madame Girouette pronounced “in perfect taste,” and 
down the centre ran the supper-table, which, on the afternoon of 
the party, was loaded by Gunter with those substantial delicacies «which, 
in the minds of most folks, constitute the chief attraction of all evening 
entertainments. Mr. Scattergold’s artistic skill was also made available 
wherever ornament could be introduced, and no jay in peacock’s feathers 
was ever prouder of illegitimate display than the wife of the court hair- 
dresser. As to the distinguised operator, her husband, though sorel 
put about by the invasion of his shop and saloons, he had so much Sends 
fondness for a féte of any kind, and was so completely under the orders of 
Madame Girouette, that he “executed himself”’—as his countrymen say 
—with the best possible grace, and contributed iu no slight degree to the 
general effect of the decorations. Miss Elise, however, took matters as 
coolly as if the result were not of the least consequence to her, though 
her mother was fully persuaded that a proposal must certainly come of it, 
and the object of her ambition be attained by an alliance with the aristo- 
cracy. Not Hotspur was more persistent in uttering the name of Mor- 
timer than Madame Girouette in repeating that of Manners! It came 
up at every turn: What would Mr. Manners think of those purple and 
gold draperies,—what, she wondered, were Mr. Manners’s favourite 
colours,—would Mr. Manners admire that China vase,—was Mr. Man- 
ners fond, she should like to know, of plovers’ eggs,—or did Mr. Man- 
ners prefer lobster-salad to galantine de veau? Such a dose, in fact, of 
“Mr. Manners,” that poor Elise became as sick of his name as her 
mother also would have been had she known that her incense all the 
while was being offered to a person standing scarcely higher than them- 
selves in the social scale, and answering—if he answered truly—to the 
plebeian name of Grimshaw. 
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“Who is this Mr. Manners?” asked Mr. Hammercloth of the Acre, 
as he read the card of invitation which his wife put into his hands. 

“Don’t you remember, dear?” was her reply. “He was at that 
dinner at Conger Hall. Mr. Hardback proposed his health.” 

“You mean a great big fellow with red hair and whiskers ?” 

“Yes, he is tall, and has the peculiarities you mention.” 

“T hate red whiskers,” said Mr. Hammercloth, whose own, it may be 
remembered, were jet black. ‘ But who and what is he ?” 

“* Madame Girouette says he belongs to a very high family.” 

“ Her swans generally turn out geese. You recollect that Count she 
made so much of three or four years ago? He was tried for robbing his 
furnished lodgings.” 

“ But Mr. Manners was not her friend originally. She met him for 
the first time at Hardback’s.” 

“ And cottoned up tohim there. I see! Well, shall we go?” 

“* We may as well, I think. There will be a splendid supper !” 

“ Oh, if there’s a good supper that settles the question, but I'd rather 
have been invited to meet that than a man I know nothing about. Still, 
if he’s well off it may answer. He may give me an order.” 

Conversations to the same effect passed at the domiciles of a good many 
more of Madame Girouette’s acquaintance. The Indigos accepted, so 
did the Mallets,—we know‘who they were, dyers and auctioneers, but, 
having country-houses, consequently “ most eligible ;” also, the Doobies, 
silversmiths in a large way, with “to Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family” over the door, and a brougham; the Gingerlys, out of business 
now, having made a fortune by babies’ cloaks and berceau-nettes ; the 
Flushers, who kept a fashionable private hotel, and the rest of the cream 
of Madame Girouette’s society. None refused, for all were curious and 
disposed to be eritical,—the greater number guessing their friend’s object 
in thus parading the distinguished stranger. Apart from what—in the 
language of the Court Newsman—is called “ the general circle,” there also 
sent in her adhesion the Lady Blueball, she who had so condescendingly 
bowed at church to Madame Girouette, and who needed very little per- 
suasion to condescend to come to her party. 

“If your ladyship would but honour us! We are very humble persons 
—but perhaps your ladyship might like to meet the Honourable Mr. 
Manners.” Which decorated hint, together with something about Gun- 
ter, decided the Lady Blueball, who was the widow of a city knight, a 
ci-devant dealer in starch. 

Amongst ‘the immortal utterances of the great founder of the Tup- 
perian school of philosophy, a diligent diver into the depths of his mea- 
sureless wisdom might probably discover—in the mud thereof—this sub- 
limely-oracular passage : ‘ Retard it as we may, the inevitable hand of 
Time must strike the hour of destiny !” 

To put this into English and apply its meaning:—The evening of 
Madame Girouette’s “ Thé Dansant’’ arrived. 

Besides other preparations, on which the inventive genius of Alphonse 
had been engaged, was one for which he gave himself great credit, 
though the principle was established by Eugene Rimmel at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. It was the construction of a fountain of sweet waters, 
on the first flight of the private staircase, amidst a profusion of hothouse 
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flowers, the jets which composed it issuing from the open mouth and eyes 
of a gigantic frog, which was perched on the broad surface of a leaf of 
the Victoria regia. The ‘eau de senteur” employed had figured alter- 
nately as “The Guards,” “The Jockey Club,” “The Bridal,” “The 
Alexandra,” “Le Nouveau-né,” and other perfumes, suitable to the 
fashion of the day, and now bore the designation—given to it by Madame 
Girouette—of “ Bouquet de Manners,” in honour of the man of fashion 
whom she expected. At a quarter to eight o’clock, the spring which set 
the mechanism of the fountain in motion was liberated by her own hand, 
and after a few unruly spurts, which made the staircase rather damp, had 
just got into full play as the first carriage drew up at the private door. 
Wearing a head-dress more or less like a Naiad’s—that is to say, with 
long green sprays, like brambles, streaming over her shoulders—Madame 
Girouette stood beside the fountain to receive her guests, vehemently 
shaking hands with all, as vehemently smiling, and her tongue—in popular 
phrase—going sixteen to the dozen. 

“Charmed to see you, dear Mrs. Hammercloth—so good of you to 
come at such a short notice—hope you admire my frog—Alphonse’s idea 
—quite natural, isn’t it?—Elise? Yes—quite well—you'll find her in the 
front drawing-room. How do you do, Mrs Indigo? Pretty, isn’t it? 
Flowers all came (in an audible whisper) from—don’t let any one know— 
Duke’s own hothouses—near relative of Mr. M.—very gailant, wasn’t it? 
—Oh, you flatter—most agreeable man I ever met, such a fund of anec- 
dote, so much ¢on—call the fountain after him, couldn’t do less—you’ll 
like him amazingly ; every one does—be here directly—introduce you— 
of ccurse. Proud to see your ladyship—very, very kind—hope often to 
have the honour—glad your ladyship approves—delighted—person of 
your ladyship’s taste—no—not yet—dare say that’s his carriage—my 
sweet Cecilia—Lady Blueball, permit me to present Miss Cecilia Gin- 
gerly—(whisper)—what lovely lace—” then aloud, the fountain over 
again, the frog, the flowers, Mr. M., as each of her visitors passed on. 

By half-past eight everybody had arrived. Everybody? Well—not 
exactly. As at Macbeth’s supper, there was one great gap. Grimshaw 
—like Banquo—was still absent. 

At first his non-appearance only intensified expectation—made Grim- 
shaw seem in every mind’s eye the greater lion. Nine o’clock struck. 
Tea had gone round—and the young ladies began to be impatient for 
the fulfilment of the second part of the evening’s promise. Mr. Albert 
Bilson, who was an invilé, ventured some comic remarks to a group of 
which he proved the centre, in which the words “ high water,” “ waiting 
for the swell,’”’ excited more than one feminine titter—which increased 
into a positive giggle when he added a cutting sarcasm to the effect that 
there was “a hole in somebody’s Manners.” At least a dozen times had 
the question been asked of Madame Girouette if the hero of the féte were 
come, and as often had she replied with a forced laugh, which sounded 
hollower every time she indulged in it, that “gentlemen of fashion dine 
so late—Mr. Albert Bilson remarking in an under tone to his group that 
sometimes they never dined at all. In the midst of the general impatience 
one person alone was unmoved. 

* You are sure eight oclock was on the note he got?” said Madame 
Girouette to Elise. 
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“ You ought to know, mamma,” was her daughter’s calm reply. “ You 
wrote it yourself.” 

No consolation for Madame Girouette in that quarter, nor in any 
other, when ten o’clock came, and still no Grimshaw. By this time 
titters had become sneers, and ill-natured speeches were rife. Fathers, 
who wanted their rubber, growled; mothers, longing for ices, frowned 
heavily; daughters, dying to dance, bit their lips and spoke snappishly; 
and brothers, cousins, all the younger male community, with Albert 
Bilson at their head, voted the whole thing deucedly slow, and Grimshaw 
(under the name of Manners) a common nuisance. 

At length the discontent became so manifest, that Madame Girouette 
was forced to capitulate, and, with flushed cheeks and husky voice, desired 
the gentlemen to take their partners, and ordered Coote and Tinney’s 
people to begin. The sound of the music cheered every bosom, brought 
smiles to every lip, made every eye sparkle, save that of Madame 
Girouette. 

Her vexation was uncontrollable, and appeared in all her gestures, 
though she was obliged to speak of the cause as if it were the merest 
trifle. Yet, when she thought of having gone to all this expense and 
display to no purpose, she felt desperately inclined to break out and show 
the temper she was really blessed with—a temper which Alphonse knew 
was no blessing to him. Thus, fretting and fuming, the time wore on. 
Eleven o’clock struck, and yet no Grimshaw—and, what was worse, 
scarcely a hope left of his making his appearance. The kindest things 
—the very kindest, of course—were said by Mrs. Hammercloth, Mrs. 
Indigo, Mrs. Flusher, Miss Gingerly, and all her other friends ;—Lady 
Blueball, also, was touchingly sympathetic, lamenting her disappointment 
as well as that of her hostess, and Madame Girouette would, no doubt, 
have been greatly comforted by this demonstration, if she had seen that 
it in the slightest degree prevented the demolition of the ices and other 
refreshments, which—to use language which is not courtly—they all 
“pitched into” with quite as much mirth as eagerness, not attempting, 
amongst themselves, to conceal their delight at being entertained so 
splendidly, sans intention. 'To add to Madame Girouette’s vexation, the 
ordinarily impassive Elise, who had taken no interest in the party before 
it came off, and who—her mother thought—ought now to have reflected 
her feelings, was more lively, and appeared to enjoy herself more than 
she had ever done before, continuing to dance—and, possibly, flirt-—with 
that odious Albert Bilson, in reference to whom and future parties of hers 
Madame Girouette recorded a secret vow. But future parties, in the 
midst of this fiasco, were only a bitter mockery. With what heart could 
she give another féte, when she saw the ill-dissembled glee with which her 
present failure was greeted? Such, at least, was the interpretation which 
she put upon the gaiety of her friends. 

At last the midnight hour arrived. There came a loud rat-tat-tat at 
the street-door. Madame Girouette’s heart beat high. Mr. Manners, 
detained, perhaps, at the House of Commons by an important debate— 
so ran her thoughts, although it was Saturday night—had, after all, ar- 
rived. She forced her way through the crowd, and once more placed 
herself beside the perfumed fountain, preparing a pretty speech of reproach 
as she hurried along. One of the waiters left the banqueting-room, 
where the last finishing touch was being made to the table, previous to 
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the welcome announcement of “ Supper,” and, hastening to the street- 
door, opened it just as Madame Girouette reached her stance, when there 
entered—not the long-expected Grimshaw, but her husband Alphonse, 
and two black-bearded “ Mossoos,” each smoking a cigar, and each to a 
_ considerable extent in that state which is popularly termed “ ele- 
vated. 

How this happened, a few lines will explain. Madame Girouette’s 
tyranny had banished her husband from the party—notwithstanding all 
his exertions, his ingenuity, and his subservience to her decrees—because 
she thought him unfit to appear in the presence of Mr. Manners. With 
his usual submissiveness, he had withdrawn from his home at an early 
hour in the evening, under orders not to return till the guests were all 
gone, when he might get some supper aud assist in clearing the things 
away. 

But, as the great Tupper has observed—however, we will not quote 
him again—merely remarking with another poet, that 

If we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


Alphonse had suffered many a wrong in the course of his marital expe- 
rience, and the cup was filled to overflowing that day, when, in requital 
of his skill, his good-nature, his forbearance—to say nothing of the waste 
of his costliest essences—he was sent adrift to suit his wife’s humour, and 
all for the sake of——no matter for the Gallic phrase which he inwardly 
applied to the favoured Grimshaw. Alphonse went out quietly enough 
to pass the evening as he might, and, chancing to fall in with two com- 
patriotese—MM. Antoine Camus and Gustave Tintamarre—gentlemen 
politically of a strong Republican hue, and, socially, fierce contemners of 
Salique law—adjourned with them to the great salle de billard in Wind- 
mill-street, where, amid countless petits verres, unnumbered cigars, and 
no end to losing parties, he confided to his friends the story of his 
domestic indignities, and was by them, and the petits verres, spirited up 
to such a pitch of manly, determined, self-asserting independence, that, 
on their promising to accompany him, he vowed to go home at once, and 
have it out “avec sa tigresse.” 

When the unexpected vision of her husband and two “ others’’ greeted 
the vision of Madame Girouette, her astonishment was so great as to 
strike her, for an instant, speechless ; but this singular visitation passing 
away, in accents of hot anger, she cried : 

“ What are you doing there, Alphonse? “How dare you come back 
so soon? Get away immediately from the door, you and your dirty 
ragamuffin friends, and make way for Mr. Manners.” 

But—could she believe her ears ?—her husband refused to obey! 

Bursting into a horse-laugh, he shouted : 

“Get away! No! Dat I vill not. Pas si béte, ma biche. Nom 
dune carambole! Je suis le maitre de céans! N’est-ce pas, Antoine, 
Gustave? Corbleu! Nous allonssouper. Hein? Silence, la femme! 
Pas de mots inutiles !” 

Notwithstanding the injunction Madame Girouette again raised her 
voice. Words, however, failed her—her rage found vent alone in one 
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loud scream ; and, choking with passion, she sank fainting on the land- 
ing-place, her head resting on the brink of the fountain, whose perfumed 
waters played in mockery over her prostrate form, while, heedless of her 
disaster, like a cold, avenging Nemesis, the gigantic frog still stared, and 
gaped, and spouted till she was drenched from head to foot. 

Dreadful was the riot up-stairs which this event occasioned, and all 
who were not dancing, flirting, card-playing, or eating ices, rushed at 
once into the lobby, but the cause of all the disturbance, wholly unmoved 
by what he beheld, coolly ascended the stairs, accompanied by his repub- 
lican friends. 

* Qu’ est-ce qu’il y a donc!” he exclaimed, in savage tones—when he 
reached the spot where Madame Girouette still reposed beneath the 
odorous shower. Then gazing on his wife, he added: “Tu t’es bien 
mouillée, je crois!” 

** Monster !”’ exclaimed Madame Girouette, recovering, but still in a 
sitting posture. 

‘A la bonne heure !” returned Alphonse, knitting his brows. “Come!” 
he said, fiercely, “ve vill have no more of dis dam nonsense. I was 
bully too long! II faut en finir avec ga.” 

Madame Girouette looked round piteously, as if for protection, but like 
the guests at Imogine’s wedding-breakfast, when brave Alonzo’s spectre 
made so free as to take the lady at her word, “all present seem’d chill’d 
with dismay,” and nobody stirred, till Elise, leaning on Albert Bilson’s 
arm, came hastily forward, in time to see her mother throw herself flat 
on the floor, and go off again screaming. 

** Goodness !’’ she cried, with something more like animation than we 
have yet seen her exhibit, —“ what’s the matter with mamma ?” 

* Mon enfant,” said Alphonse, shrugging his shoulders, “ c’est une 
petite crispation de nerfs! One littel hysteric. Help your mamma to 
bed. She villdo very vell den. Pardon, messieurs et dames,” he added, 
turning to the assembled company—the whist players having at last left 
their seats, the game, however, being finished—“ pray do not mind dis 
littel affaire de famille. I hope you vill all come ve to sopperre ! 
Faites, moi ’honneur, madame !” 

With this, he offered his arm to the lady nearest him—it proved to be 
Lady Blueball—and, turning, led the way down stairs. His example was 
imitated by the two Mossoos, one of whom took charge of Mrs. Hammer- 
cloth and the other of Miss Cecilia Gingerly. The world is gregarious. 
When one sheep clears the gap, the whole flock immediately follow, and 
so the supper-room was filled in no time. Alphonse, sitting in the place 
of honour destined for Grimshaw, set an admirable example of hospitable 
hilarity, in which he was effectively supported by the two Mossoos—corks 
popped, the champagne flew round, knives and forks clattered, the 
plovers’ eggs, the lobster salad, the cold chickens, the hams, the tongues, 
the raised pies, the jellies, creams, and blanemanges, disappeared with a 
celerity that was truly marvellous, every tongue was untied, every face 
shone with mirth, never, in short, wasa merrier party than that which— 
alas for human. nature—ought to have mourned over the changed aspect 
of Madame Girouette’s “'Thé Dansant.” 

‘* But,” methinks I hear some one ask,—*‘ what on earth had become 
of Grimshaw 2” 


‘That mystery will presently be revealed. 
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XXXIX. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


TuovucH Grimshaw has, personally, been out of sight for a short time, 
he has never been out of mind, and this history now returns to his ad- 
ventures, which, as they approach a crisis, become naturally of a more 
thrilling nature. 

The more he reflected on the state of his feelings, the more assured be- 
came his conviction that Emma, and not Arabella, was the mistress of his 
affections. As a reader of Shakspeare, to go no further—which, indeed, 
it is unnecessary for any one to do—he found example for the change he 
meditated in Romeo’s transference of his love from Rosalind to Juliet, or 
that of William for Audrey. The latter, to be sure, took place on com- 
pulsion, which rather damages the comparison, for when was Grimshaw 
moved to forego his purpose on compulsion? His firmness in that respect 
was at least equal to Falstaff’s. 

It is true he had been made aware—Spike having kept his promise— 
that there was another Richmond in the field in the shape of Ralph 
Wilton—a very different kind of personage from Loftus Tippy—one who 
stood no nonsense, that is to say, brook’d no rivalry, and that, if Grim- 
shaw were wise, he had better withdraw his pretensions; so that, if the 
gallant stockbroker took these hints, let the man of the world set the fact 
down to any cause—but the right one. We know enough of Grimshaw to 
be aware that, valorous as he was, he held the better part of valour to be 
discretion. Besides, Grimshaw could not conceal from himself that 
Arabella enacted the part of Lady Disdain towards him, and such being 
his conviction, who shall reproach him with exclaiming with the poet, 
“ If she be not fair for me, What care I how fair she be?” Like a certain 
Illyrian knight, he, also, was adored. ‘There was so much genuine ad- 
miration expressed in Emma’s letters that Grimshaw might easily console 
himself—if consolation were necessary—with that avowal. After all, it 
is not worth while arguing the matter. Grimshaw liked Emma the best 
of the two, so no more need be said about it. 

On Saturday, the 23rd of April last—that day which in England 
generally, and on Primrose Hill in particular, was dedicated to Shak- 
speare, St. George, and Garibaldi—lightly on its throne sat Grimshaw’s 
bosom’s lord. Everything had gone well with him on ’Change; for, though 
nothing has been said on the subject, he still stuck to “the Alley,” 
thus combining at opposite ends of the town the pursuits of the man of 
business with those of the man of fashion... The persistent ruffianism 
of the pillaging Prussians in Denmark—for which, it is to be hoped, they 
will one day howl—having enabled him to perform the part of a very suc- 
cessful “ Bear,” Grimshaw left the City at rather an early hour to dine 
quietly at home before he dressed for Madame Girouette’s “ Thé Dansant.” 

It was about four o’clock, and Grimshaw had just discussed a very light 
repast, eating sparingly that he might the more effectually punish the 
good things which of course would crown the evening’s entertainment, 
when Sarah entered with a letter. It bore the Hendon post-mark, and 
at a glance Grimshaw recognised the now familiar griffonage of Emma. 
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With a somewhat tremulous hand he opened the unexpected missive, and 
read as follows : 


“deer Sir sum verry strang things witch i am Bound to sekercy have 
happened since Last i had the hapiness of riting but Gnown they must 
Be before this nite is Over our Heds yung ladeys caunt run Away from 
thare Homs with the object of thare afechshuns with Out being mist at 
diner time or verry soon after and onely too howers ago it was that miss 
A went for a walk in a plane bonnet and shall and balmorrels teling me 
not to take no notiss but she was going To be marred this verry day at 
sent pancreas church her cuzzen mr r w being the hapy man wating for 
her with a carridge under the trees in the rode leading up from golders 
green to Amsted rite past the spannards in case you gnow the howse deer 
sir from having praps been thare on sundeys not all the gold in calley 
forny she sed could ever temp or intice her to have sutch a ae Snaper 
as that sir lofters tipy witch master swor she should be his bride teers and 
intretys on bandied nees being not of no avale with crule parents braking 
of dawters Harts in the Back parler witch i over herd it my self on the 
dore matt promiscurously parson by both voyces being lowd at the Tim 
but shes gone and blame her for so doing is not in my naycher now deer 
sir if you felt incline to gnow the upshot of this and every body hear 
being most likely took up with this bisness wen it comes for to be gnown 
praps i could tell you all about it and other Things witch you were men- 


tioning of in the back garding between seven and hate i would be Thare 
without fale. E. 8.” 


* So!” said Grimshaw, putting down the letter. “ Miss Hardback has 
bolted with this terrible cousin of hers! Well for me I did not care much 
about her. What Tippy’s heart may be made of is more than I can say, 
but mine won’t be broken by the circumstance. It is a curious affair 
though, and as Emma, dear little gurl” (it was a weakness of Grimshaw’s 
to pronounce the word after that fashion), “‘ supposes, I should like to 
witness the dénouement, besides profiting by the occasion to do a little 
business on my own account. It’s unlucky though, because of Madame 
Girouette’s party. First invitation there ; mustn’t disappoint her. Can’t 
think of that! Let me see! Couldn’t I manage to do them both? 
Emma says ‘ between seven and hate,’ meaning, of course, seven precisely, 
and—hem ! poor thing !—not absolutely ‘hate.’ The distance, going 
the way she formerly mentioned, is perhaps five miles. A good Hansom 
could get there under three-quarters of an hour. Say half an hour for 
the interview, that would give me plenty of time. If not, I should only 
be a little late. So much the more fashionable. Madame G. adores 
fashion. No! I’m not going to throw myself away by being too early. 
Let them wait a little.” 

Having settled this programme to his own satisfaction, Grimshaw pro- 
ceeded to make his toilette. For more than one reason he was disposed 
to “ come it as strong” (his own phrase) “ as possible.” He would wear 
the turquoise studs with the diamond sparks in one of his best fronts— 
the fine cambrie with the Valenciennes lace insertions—his narrowest tie 
and his most decolté white waistcoat, to show his blue silk braces worked 
with pink Cupids; his dress chain—the agates with the twisted links— 
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and only one ring, the amethyst, on account of gloves for dancing. He 
shouldn’t put those on, however, till he got to the door. In that case he 
might as well wear the sapphire also on his other little finger. Emma 
then would have the pleasure of seeing him in both. He hoped he 
shouldn’t be too smart for her, as the recollection crossed his mind (out 


_ of Lempriére) of the story of Jupiter and Semele. He must try not to 


be too killing. Everybody, however, must take their chance. What a 
bore! He had forgotten to call in Covent-garden on his way home. 
Where should he get a cut flower for his button-hole? Stay. Clingo, 
the florist on the Terrace close by, had some, no doubt. Off went Sarah 
with a shilling, and came back out of breath with the reddest rose that 
could be had for the money. Now for a little bouquet. de wood-violet or 
new-mown hay on his two pocket-handkerchiefs, a flourish up of the 
whiskers, and Grimshaw stands confessed the type of elegance—“ an 
out-and-out swell,” as the Hansom cabman mentally sets him down 
when he receives his instructions. 

Offering no objection to a somewhat round-about route—what cab- 
man, indeed, ever did object to go the longest way ?—the driver took him 
from “the Wood” to the Kilburn-gate, through that barrier, past the 
spot close to the railway-bridge where Dick Turpin shot Tom King, 
that sad mischance so graphically described in ‘ Rookwood”—along the 
Kilburn suburb—under the new railway viaduct—up the hill at the to 
of which the traveller no longer beholds (it was burnt down last year 
the nearest windmill to London—past Cricklewood, with its tea-gardens, 
its arbours, and its bowling-green—a Sunday resort, appropriately called 
(from the landlord’s name) “the bower of Bliss”’—straight on end, de- 
vouring the Edgeware-road, heedless of the turning which leads to clas- 
sical Dollis-hill, sacred to the memories of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, 
scorning the allurements.of the Welsh Harps, Upper and Lower, over 
the bridge that spans the Brent. reservoir—and then, keeping away to 


_ the right, through the long winding village of Hendon, till at the angle 


of the wall of Mr. Hardback’s domain, where the Limb and the Tinker 
transacted business together, the Hansom pulled up short, justifying 
Grimshaw’s calculation as to the time required for the performance of 
his rapid journey. 

“ Here!” said Grimshaw, putting a) couple of half-crowns into the 
cabman’s hand ; “ walk your. ore on gently till you come to a public- 
house on the right-hand side, a little beyond the bridge.” 

know the place, sir.” 

“Wait for me there! I shall be with you in about half an hour!” 

These were nearly the words, indicating the same locality, which 
Wilton used previous to his interview with Arabella, but lovers’ anticipa- 
tions are all alike. Pity it is that. lovers’ anticipations should not always 
be realised ! 

Left to himself, Grimshaw looked about for the means of effecting an 
entrance into Mr. Hardback’s premises. The broken glass:with which 
the top of. the wall was garnished. made him shudder, but, luckily, he 
caught sight of the little door which had admitted the Tinker. He tried 
it, and, to his great satisfaction, it yielded to-his:touch. It was Emma, 
of course, who had taken care to make that all right. 

Whether, like a knight-errant of yore, he commended himself to his 
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ladye love before he tempted the adventure, or whether he blindly trusted 
to chance, matters very little to us; enough, that he made good his 


entry, and, not without a certain degree of trepidation, moved cautiously 
onward to keep his appointment. 


XL. 
A CATACLYSM. 


Ir was about five o’clock in the afternoon of the day which has furnished 
materials for the two preceding chapters, when the owner of Conger Hall 
returned from the City. 


“ Where’s Bella?” was his first inquiry on entering the drawing-room, 
where he found Mrs. Nibbletit alone. 

“In her room, I believe,” replied his sister-in-law, looking up from her 
work. ‘I have not seen her since the morning.” 

* Ring that bell near you and send Emma to tell her I want her!” 

Emma came at the summons, and kept her countenance with true 
feminine composure, saying she would deliver Mr. Hardback’s message. 
In a few minutes she came back. 

“ Please, sir, Miss Harrybella is laying down, with a shocking bad 
eddake. She wished for me to say, sir, that she were afraid she shouldn’t 
be hable to get up for dinner.” 

“ Headache’! and not get up for dinner!” exclaimed Mr. Hardback, 
striding across the room as Emma withdrew. ‘“ What the deuce makes 
her head ache to-day? But women always have something the matter 
when they ought not.” 

* I’m sure * began Mrs. Nibbletit, with the design of offering a 
— defence of the sex, but Mr. Hardback was in no humour to listen 
to her. 


“ What have you got for dinner to-day?” he broke in, stopping sud- 
denly before her. 


“ There’s a brill, a roast leg of lamb, a couple of chickens, and, let me 
see ” 

“Grass! I hope.” 

** Grass of course, rhubarb tart, cream cheese, and sallet !” 

* That'll be enough, I suppose !” 


“Enough, Abra’m! I should think so, considering only you and me 
have got to eat it.” 


* You're out there! Somebody else is coming.” 

**Gracious! Who, Abra’m?” 

“ Who? Why, Sir Loftus Tippy. I’ve asked him !” 

Mrs. Nibbletit threw down her work and rose from her chair. 

“ You don’t mean to say so! And me in this cap and gown.” 

“Stop! Where are you going ?” 

“To dress myself properly, of course. You wouldn’t have me such a 
figure as this and a stranger to dinner!” 

“He won’t be much of a stranger before long. You may as well know 
it at once. He’s to marry Bella!” 


“To marry Bella!” almost screamed Mrs. Nibbletit. “Oh, how could 
ou ?” 


“ How could I what?” 
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“Keep your intentions a secret from me, Abra’m—your own sister-in- 
law!” 

‘* What does that signify? He’s not going to marry you /” 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Nibbletit, after a pause. “I think you might have 
told me, Abra’m. But since it is to be, all I can say is I’m glad to hear 
you’ve chose such a very nice gettlemally man! Did you say Sir Loftus 
Tippy, Abra’m? I thought he was only Colonel!” 

“ Ah, but he’s got a handle to his name since you saw him. Oh, you 
will be off, then? You'd better make haste, I can tell you. We dine 
at six sharp, and there he is coming over the. bridge.” 

Mrs. Nibbletit threw a hasty glance towards the high road, caught a 
glimpse of the piebalds, and scurried out of the room like a frightened 
clocking hen. 

Mr. Hardback welcomed Sir Loftus Tippy in his usual rough, hearty 
manner. 

“ Bad news for you,” he said, shaking hands. 

‘Good Gawd! You alawm me!” exclaimed the lover. ‘ Miss 
Hawdback ?” 

* Got a bad headache. Can’t leave her room,” returned the father. 
“Dare say she’ll be well enough by-and-by when she knows you're here. 
I take it,” he continued, putting his arm through Sir Loftus Tippy’s and 
walking him into the house, “she’s rather shy. Gals will be, you know, 
the fust time they meet their intendeds. ‘They feel what you may call 
intimlidated.” 

Sir Loftus Tippy shrugged his shoulders—a gesture which might be 
interpreted as a compliment from himself to himself, or as an expression 
of disgust at Mr. Hardback’s manner of speaking. 

Having declared himself “ dredfly sawry at being deprived, even for a 
moment, of Miss Hawdback’s delightful society,” the conversation turned 
on general subjects, from which it was branching off into particulars, Mr. 
Hardback having: entered into a description of his territorial possessions, 
his cockle-shell hermitage, and other local attractions, when the drawing- 
room door was thrown wide open, a tremendous rustling of silk was heard, 
and there entered Mrs. Nibbletit, arrayed like (Mrs.) Solomon (of 
Houndsditch or Petticoat-lane) in all her glory. 

“ Seen anything of Bella?” asked Mr. Hardback, after indicating his 
guest, with a nudge of the elbow as he mentioned his name. 

Mrs. Nibbletit had been too intent on her own finery to give a thought 
to her niece, but as it would not do to say so, she told a fib, and replied: 
‘* She was reposing, poor thing, and I did not disturb her.” 

“Ah, she'll be better after her nap,’ said Mr. Hardback. ‘“ Now 
then, let’s have dinner!” 

At this juncture The Limb made his appearance. 

“That’s my gran’son,” said Mr. Hardback. Sir Loftus Tippy put up 
his eye-glass, and the boy returned the salutation by squinting with all 
his might, saying in an under tone to his aunt: “ Old cock-eye here 
again!” but reserved further insolence till dinner was over, his greedy 
propensities finding him full occupation as long as the eating and drink- 
ing went on—a habit in which he greatly resembled his grandfather. 

The season, as we know, was spring, and it happened, for a wonder, 
that the evening was warm and fine, with no easterly wind blowing, so 
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Mr. Hardback, who was fond of what he called “ Hair,” had the long 
French windows of the dining-room thrown back to admit as much of it 
as possible. The meal had proceeded steadily as far as the “ grass,” which 
Mr. Hardback always liked to have brought in last, and a second large 
mound of the vegetable was fast disappearing, The Limb being in the act 
of drawing the thickest and best buttered stalk in his plate right across 
his mouth, when, to the astonishment of all present, there was heard a 
roar so tremendous that every one suspended the operation he was engaged 
in, looking round with dismay as if one of the tigers from the Zoological 
Gardens had suddenly made its avatar in Mr. Hardback’s premises. In 
a second the roar was repeated—if possible louder than before. The Limb 
dashed his slobbery “ grass” full in the face of Sir Loftus Tippy, jumped 
up from the table, upsetting his wine over Sir Loftus Tippy’s trousers, 
and rushed through one of the open windows, where he stood flourishing 
his napkin, dancing about and shouting with all his might: “ Hooray! 
hooray! There’s a thief in the trap!” 

“Is the boy mad?” ‘ What the devil!” and: “ Hawrid little wretch !” 
were the several exclamations of Mrs. Nibbletit, Mr. Hardback, and the 
outraged Sir Loftus Tippy, while still the roaring continued. 

To ascertain the cause of it, as well as of the Limb’s meaning, Mr. 
Hardback and Sir Loftus Tippy also rose from the table, and went 
outside. 

“ Look, Gran! look!” cried the boy, pointing in the direction of the 
kitchen-garden. ‘There he is!” 

Mr. Hardback looked, so did Sir Loftus Tippy, and sure enough they 
saw a man, with outstretched arms, shouting at the top of his voice, and 
making the most frantic gesticulations. 

“ My cowcumbers!”’ cried Mr. Hardback, tearing off with all the go 
that was in him, and followed, he knew not why, but at a no less rapid 
pace, by Sir Loftus Tippy. If Mr. Hardback and his guest had been 
striving for The Derby, they could scarcely have gone faster—the Limb, 
too, ran as hard as he could; but in a few moments the order of the 
running changed—the Limb tailed off, and though the other two made 
a splendid race of it, Sir Loftus Tippy was gradually drawing ahead when 
—bang !—there came a terrific explosion, and, as if they had both been 
shot, prone on the earth, writhing and howling hideously, rolled Mr. 
Hardback and his intending son-in-law, almost at the very feet of the 
captured Grimshaw, while Tommy, in the distance, screamed with a de- 
light that was utterly irrepressible. 

We who have been behind the scenes need not be told that the 
double event had come off which the Limb had been so long and so care- 
fully preparing. 

“ As of they had been shot!” These were the words we used just now. 
Why, shooting could not have been carried out more effectually, The 
spring-gun, if not a breech-loader, was, at all events, a regular breech- 
tickler, and well would it have been for Mr. Hardback had he been more 
closely identified with his name. The shot did not concentrate, like 
Eley’s best Enfield cartridges, as we see the effect represented in the 
pictured advertisement of a target twelve feet square, but neither did Mr. 
Hardback present quite so broad a surface. On the other hand, the 
destructive agents, if more widely scattered, caused more general damage, 
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both victims being equally peppered, Sir Loftus Tippy giving vent to his 
feelings by exclaiming, in somewhat exaggerated phrase : “ 1am wounded 
all ovar my parson!” and, saying this, subsided into insensibility. 

As to Grimshaw, though in terrible pain, and no inconsiderable funk, 
with his new dress trousers all torn to shreds in attempting to set himself 
free, he was, to a certain extent, more fortunate than either of the other two 
—the teeth of the trap being blunt and the hinges rusty: nevertheless it 
held him fast, and that with no gentle pressure, so that it was not pos- 
sible for him to extricate himself without assistance. 

And all this time he ought to have been at Madame Girouette’s “ Thé 
dansant.” 

Dansant!” Whata bitter mockery! Grimshaw, in heraldic language, 
was “ dansant” to all intents and purposes; and if we were to borrow a 
word, and add “ hurlant,” we should only be describing the result of his 
manifold sensations. 

But did no one come to the rescue of any of these maltreated indi- 
viduals ? 

“Oh woman in our hours of ease”—we will not quote all the well- 
known passage, adding, however, “ If pain or sickness wring the brow” 
—or, indeed, any other part—the ministry of woman is sure to be near 
at hand. In the ease of Grimshaw, that ministry declared itself in the 
almost immediate presence of Emma, which, perhaps, is not much to be 
wondered at, when we remember that she had all the evening been on the 
look-out for him. His shouts had alarmed her without explaining the 
cause ; and just as she approached the spot where he stood jettered, the 
spring-gun went off which caused such widely-spread discomfiture. Other 
servants also came rushing out when all the mischief Fate had to do was 
done—nor was Mrs. Nibbletit absent from the throng. 

* But where,” cried Mr. Hardback, as they raised him, groaning and 
rubbing his rearward entity—“ where’s Bella? Why doesn’t she come to 
help her poor injured father?” 

Then reached his ears the fatal tidings which Emma, kneeling beside 
Grimshaw, whom she was striving to set at liberty, could no longer 
conceal : 

“‘ Miss Harrybella, sir, is not hin !” 

She gave emphasis to the falsely-aspirated preposition, but it did not 
suffice for the enlightenment of Arabella’s father. 

‘Not in! What the devil’s the meaning of this ?” 

Before Emma could muster up courage to tell the whole truth, while 
she was hesitating and Mr. Hardback fuming, a carriage very rapidly 
driven pulled up in the road that traversed the grounds, and from it 
descended four persons—Bouncer—Mr. Hardback’s brother-in-law—our 
friend Spike, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilton! , 

Yes! the marriage of Raiph and Arabella had that day been solemnised, 
the wedding feast eaten at the house of Bouncer, whom Ralph, his nephew, 
after buying the special license, had interested in his case. He, in fact, 
had given away the bride, Spike acting as best man. The thing was 
done. There was no help for it; and all this Bouncer, who was a man of 
great presence of mind and decision, briefly explained, adding, that if Mr. 
Hardback didn’t mean to give Bella a fortune, he would. 

Mr. Hardback was completely staggered. 
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“ You’ve come at a pretty time,” he said. ‘“ Here have I and my 
friend here been shot, and this other friend—I suppose I must call him 
so, though what he wanted in this place to-night is more than I know— 
has got into a trap that somebody has been setting in my kitchen-garden, 
along with this infernal spring-gun. But I'll ferret out the matter!” 

‘* Shot, papa!” cried Arabella, running to him, and folding him in her 
embrace, with streaming eyes. 

“ Shot !” echoed Spike. “You keep your legs well enough, sir. Bring 
a chair, quickly; sit down, sir, while | examine !” 

“ Thankee,” said Mr. Hardback, still holding Arabella’s trembling 
hand, after giving her a kiss, which sealed her pardon,— I had rather 
not sit down—I'd rather you looked me up standing.” 

“T can see no blood !” said Spike, after a careful survey. ‘ Nor any 
perforation! Stay—what’s this? I’ve got it?’ And, from a wrinkle 
in Mr. Hardback’s coat, he produced a large grey pea. On looking 
round, several more of this species of shot were found lying on the 
ground, more or less split and flattened, from which premisses it is to be 
inferred that Mr. Smouch, afraid of the consequences, had not trusted the 
Limb with lead. 

“The gluteus maximus,” said Spike, “receiving the impact of a 
handful of these stingers must have made you feel.” 

“T won’t ask you to put that into English,” observed Mr. Hardback. 
“ Tt’s bad enough, but well it was no worse. Just pick up my friend, 
will you, and say what’s the matter with him. He seems to have had 
more of ’em than me.” 

Spike turned Sir Loftus Tippy over. 

* Syncope !” he said. ‘‘ Bring a glass of water.” 

Its application restored'the wounded knight. He opened his eyes and 
gazed languidly around, but seemed wholly at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of what he saw and heard. At last he opened his lips. 

“ Miss Hlawdback,” he said, “behold me at your feet! I have the 
’onnar, with your pawpaw’s parmission, to offer you my hand!” 

He was cut short by Ralph Wilton, who said: “ I am afraid, sir, you 
are rather late in the field. The lady whom you address as Miss Hard- 
back happens to be my wife !” 

“ Good Gawd !” exclaimed the Pantry Guardsman. ‘‘ And pray who 
are you?” 

eM r. Hardback’s nephew,” returned Ralph, smiling, and, as I said 
before, this lady’s husband.” 

“Ts this true?” cried Sir Loftus Tippy, appealing to his host. 

** So they all tell me!” was the laconic reply. 

“ Then, sir,” said the knight, rising from the ground, “ permit me to 
tell you something more! You are a most disgusting old swindlar !” 

“If you say that again I'll knock you down,” returned Mr. Hard- 
back, in a towering passion. 

“ Thomas,” said Tippy to his servant, whom he saw grinning in the 
crowd, “go and put my hawses to! I shall not remain any longer in 
the company of a vulgar fishmongar!’”” 

“Take no notice of the fellow,” said Bouncer, restraining his brother- 
in-law, who seemed about to carry his threat into execution. ‘“ He has 
no reason to brag. I remember his father well, when he kept a paltry 
little stocking-shop on Ludgate Hill! Let him go, I tell you!” 
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Bouncer’s advice prevailed, and Sir Loftus Tippy was allowed to de- 
part unmolested—the film at last falling from the eyes of Mrs. Nibble- 
tit, who, as his equipage drove by, observed, with a depth of meaning 
that was quite unfathomable, “Thank goodness, I am not a pieball !” 

During the little altercation which had preceded Sir Loftus Tippy’s 
departure, two “ parties” —to use Mr. Hardback’s figure of speech—had 
remained unnoticed. These were the Limb and Grimshaw. The former 
had made himself scarce when he found that his grandfather was the 
chief sufferer by his ingenious device—but the amorous stockbroker felt 
it incumbent on him to endeavour to offer some sort of reason for the . 
position in which he was so unluckily placed. His explanation, however, 
was no less halting than his gait. He stammered something about the 
fineness of the evening, his desire to take a walk, his respect for Mr. 
Hardback, and then stuck fast. 

Spike, who observed how Emma was sobbing, gave a shrewd guess at 
the cause, and, like a preux chevalier and good fellow, was thinking how 
best he might come to the rescue, when Bouncer stepped forward : 

“ What Grim, my boy, is it you?” he said, extending his hand. “ But 
I forgot, you call yourself Manners.” 

“No!” said Grimshaw, with energy. “I have had nothing but ill- 
luck since I took the name. Call me Grimshaw, and welcome ; I shall 
never call myself anything else.” 

“That's honest,” replied Bouncer; “I like for that, Grim—and 
this I promise you: not a word more shall you hear from me about that 
little affair at Fogo’s. Perhaps you don’t know it, Abra’m, but Grim 
and I are brother brokers.” 

“ This gent,” said Mr. Hardback, meaning Spike, “ has just told me 
so. Whatever brought you here,’’ he added, addressing Grimshaw, “ is 
best known to yourself, but now you’ve come in your own name you're 
ten times welcomer than when you was sailing under false colours. Give 
us your hand, and let us all go in and drink a health to the new-married 
= Come Ralph—come Bella! After all I’m not sorry you’ve 
made a match of it.” 

Grimshaw lingered behind the rest to whisper a word in Emma’s ear 
—a word not unaccompanied by a tender squeeze of the hand; it had 
the effect of drying her tears, and sent her smiling indoors. 


ENVOY. 


For a long time past an advertisement has appeared in the Times, in- 
timating that a certain clergyman is mete for a consideration, to 
undertake the moral cure of “ Ungovernable Boys.” What his success 
may be we will not venture to predict, but a love of poetical justice 
induces us to state that the Tur Lip is, at the present moment, under 
his charge. It is possible—though not very probable—that Master 
Tommy may be reclaimed about the period when Emma’s education has 
qualified her to appear in society as the Stockbroker’s bride—a fitting 
conclusion, we trust, to Mr. GrimsHaw’s Love-AFFrair. 
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